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ESSAYS 


THE     POWERS 


THE     HUMAN     MIND; 


TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDED, 


AN  ESSAY  ON  QUANTITY, 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ARISTOTLE'S  LOGIC. 


'^  In  the  right  emplojrmoit  of  the  active  powen  of  the  human  mind  consists  all  the 
honour,  dignity,  and  worth  of  a  man;  and  in  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  it,  all  vice,  cor- 
ruption, and  depravity.** 
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MY  DEAR  FRIENDS, 

I  KNOW  not  to  whom  I  can  address  these  Essays  with  more  pro- 
priety than  to  you ;  not  only  on  account  of  a  friendship  begim  in 
early  life  on  your  part,  though  in  old.age  on  mine,  and  in  one  of  you 
I  may  say  hereditary ;  nor  yet  on  account  of  that  correspondence 
in  our  literary  pursuits  and  amusements,  which  has  always  given 
me  so  great  pleasure ;  but  because,  if  these  Essays  have  any  merit, 
you  have  a  considerable  share  in  it,  having  not  only  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  they  may  be  useful,  but  favoured  me  with  your 
observations  on  every  part  of  them,  both  before  they  were  sent  to 
press,  and  while  they  were  under  it. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  your  observations,  so  as  to  correct  many 
faults  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped  me;  and  I  have  a  very 
grateful  sense  of  your  friendship  in  giving  this  aid  to  one,  who 
stood  much  in  need  of  it :  having  no  shame,  but  much  pleasure, 
in  being  instructed  by  those  who  formerly  were  my  pupils,  as  one 
of  you  was. 

It  would  be  ingratitude  to  a  man  whose  memory  I  most  highly 
respect,  not  to  mention  my  obligations  to  the  late  Lord  Kames  for 
the  concern  he  was  pleased  to  take  in  this  work.  Having  seen  a  small 
part  of  it,  he  urged  me  to  carry  it  on  ;  took  account  of  my  progress 
from  time  to  time;  revised  it  more  than  once,  as  far  as  it  was  carried, 
before  his  death ;  and  gave  me  his  observations  on  it,  both  with 
respect  to  the  matter  and  the  expression.  On  some  jwints  we  diflfered 
in  opinion,  and  debated  them  keenly,  both  in  conversation  and  by 
many  letters,  without  any  abatement  of  his  affection,  or  of  his  zeal 
for  the  work's  being  carried  on  and  published :  For  he  had  too 
much  liberality  of  mind  not  to  allow  to  others  the  same  liberty  in 
judging  which  he  claimed  to  himself. 


IV  DEDICATION. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  wlietlier  that  wortliy  man  was  more  eminent 
in  active  life  or  in  speculation.  Very  rare,  surely,  have  been  the  in- 
stances where  the  talents  for  both  were  united  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

His  genius  and  industry,  in  many  diflTerent  branches  of  literature, 
will,  by  his  works,  be  known  to  posterity :  his  private  virtues,  and 
public  spirit,  his  assiduity  through  a  long  and  laborious  life,  in 
many  honourable  public  offices  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and 
his  zeal  to  encourage  and  promote  every  thing  that  tended  to  the 
improvement  of  his  country  in  laws,  literature,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture,  are  best  known  to  his  friends  and  co- 
temporaries. 

The  favourable  opinion  which  he,  and  you,  my  friends,  were 
pleased  to  express  of  this  work,  has  been  my  chief  encouragement  to 
lay  it  before  the  public ;  and  perhaps,  without  that  encouragement, 
it  had  never  seen  the  light :  For,  I  have  always  found,  that,  without 
social  intercourse,  even  a  favourite  speculation  languishes ;  and  that 
we  cannot  help  thinking  the  better  of  our  own  opinions  when  they  are 
approved  by  those  whom  we  esteem  good  judges. 

You  know  that  the  substance  of  these  Essays  was  delivered 
annually  for  more  than  twenty  years,  in  Lectures  to  a  large  body  of 
the  more  advanced  students  in  this  University,  and  for  several  years 
before,  in  another  University.  Those  who  heard  me  with  attention, 
of  whom  I  presume  there  are  some  hundreds  alive,  will  recognize  the 
doctrine  which  they  heard,  some  of  them  thirty  years  ago,  delivered 
to  them  more  diffusely,  and  with  the  repetitions  and  illustrations  pro* 
per  for  such  audiences. 

I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  the  more  intelligent  reader,  who  is  con- 
versant  in  such  abstract  subjects,  may  think  that  there  are  repetitions 
still  left  which  might  be  spared.  Such,  I  hope,  will  consider,  that 
what  to  one  reader  is  a  superfluous  repetition,  to  the  greater  part, 
less  conversant  in  such  subjects,  may  be  very  useful.  If  this  apology 
be  deemed  insufficient,  and  be  thought  to  be  the  dictate  of  laziness,  I 
claim  some  indulgence  even  for  that  laziness,  at  my  period  of  life. 

You  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  vigour  which  it  inspires, 
will,  I  hope,  make  more  happy  advances  in  this  or  in  any  other 
branch  of  science  to  which  your  talents  may  be  applied. 

OlAlOOW  COLLlOt, 

THO.  REID. 


PREFACE. 


Human  knowledge  may  be  reduced  to  two  general  heads^  according  as 
it  relates  to  body^  or  to  mind ;  to  things  material^  or  to  things  intellectual. 

The  whole  system  of  bodies  in  the  universe,  of  which  we  know  but  a 
very  small  part^  may  be  called  the  Material  World ;  the  whole  system  of 
minds,  from  the  infinite  Creator  to  the  meanest  creature  endowed  with 
thought^  may  be  called  the  Intellectual  World.  These  are  the  two  great 
kingdoms  of  nature  that  ^sdl  within  our  notice ;  and  about  the  one^  or  the 
other,  or  things  pertaining  to  them,  every  art,  every  science,  and  every 
human  thought  is  employed ;  nor  can  the  boldest  flight  of  imagination  carry 
us  beyond  their  limits. 

Many  things  there  are,  indeed,  regarding  the  nature  and  the  structure 
both  of  body  and  of  mind,  which  our  fiEiculties  cannot  reach ;  many  difliculties 
which  the  ablest  philosopher  cannot  resolve ;  but  of  other  natures,  if  any 
other  there  be,  we  have  no  knowledge,  no  conception  at  all. 

That  every  thing  that  exists  must  be  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  is 
evident.  But  it  is  not  so  evident,  that  every  thing  that  exists  must  either 
be  corporeal,  or  endowed  with  thought.  Whether  there  be  in  the  universe 
beings,  which  are  neither  extended,  solid  and  inert,  like  body,  nor  active 
laid  intelligent,  like  mind,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge. 
There  appears  to  be  a  vast  interval  between  body  and  mind,  and  whether 
there  be  any  intermediate  nature  that  connects  them  together,  we  know  not. 

We  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  intelligence,  or  even  sensation,  to  plants ; 
yet  there  appears  in  them  an  active  force  and  energy,  which  cannot  be 
the  result  of  any  arrangement  or  combination  of  inert  matter.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  those  powers  by  which  animals  are  nourished  and 
grow,  by  which  matter  gravitates,  by  which  magnetical  and  electrical  bodies 
attract  and  repel  each  other,  and  by  which  the  parts  of  solid  bodies  cohere. 

Some  have  conjectured,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  which 
require  active  force,  are  produced  by  the  continual  operation  of  intelligent 
beings :  Others  have  conjectured,  that  there  may  be  in  the  universe,  beings 
that  are  active  without  intelligence,  which,  as  a  kind  of  incorporeal  ma- 
chinery, contrived  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  perform  their  destined  task 
without  any  knowledge  or  intention.  But,  laying  aside  conjecture,  and 
all  pretences  to  determine  in  things  beyond  our  reach,  we  must  rest  in 
this,  that  body  and  mind  are  the  only  kinds  of  being  of  which  we  can  have 
any  knowledge,  or  can  form  any  conception.  If  there  be  other  kinds,  they 
are  not  discoverable  by  the  faculties  which  God  hath  given  us ;  and  mth 
regard  to  us,  arc  as  if  they  were  not. 


VI  PREFACE. 

As^  therefore^  all  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  body  and  mind,  or  things 
belonging  to  them,  there  are  two  great  branches  of  philosophy,  one  relating 
to  body,  the  other  to  mind.  The  properties  of  body,  and  the  laws  that 
obtain  in  the  material  system,  are  the  objects  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  that 
word  is  now  used.  The  branch  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  operations 
of  mind  has  by  some  been  called  Pneumatology.  And  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  branches,  the  principles  of  all  the  sciences  belong. 

What  variety  there  may  be  of  minds  or  thinking  beings  throughout  this 
vast  universe,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  We  dwell  in  a  little  comer  of 
Qod's  dominion,  disjoined  from  the  rest  of  it.  The  globe  which  we  inhabit 
is  but  one  of  seven  planets  that  encircle  our  sun.  What  various  orders 
of  beings  may  inhabit  the  other  six,  their  secondaries,  and  the  comets, 
belonging  to  our  system  ;  and  how  many  other  suns  may  be  encircled  with 
like  systems,  are  things  altogether  hid  from  us.  Although  human  reason 
and  industry  have  discovered  with  great  accuracy  the  order  and  distances 
of  the  planets,  and  the  laws  of  their  motion,  we  have  no  means  of  corre- 
sponding with  them.  That  they  may  be  the  habitation  of  animated  beingii 
is  very  probable :  but  of  the  nature,  or  powers  of  their  inhabitants,  we  are 
perfectly  ignorant.  Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  thinking  principle  or 
mind  in  himt?elf,  and  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  alike  principle  in  other 
men.  The  actions  of  brute  animals  show,  that  they  have  some  thinking 
principle,  though  of  a  nature  ^r  inferior  to  the  human  mind.  And  every 
thing  about  us  may  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Mind,  the 
Maker  and  Governor  of  the  Universe.  These  are  all  the  minds  of  which 
reason  can  give  us  any  certain  knowledge. 

The  mind  of  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God  which  reason  discovers  to 
us,  and  therefore,  on  account  of  its  dignity,  deserves  our  study.  It  must 
indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  although  it  is  of  all  objects  the  nearest  to  us,  • 
and  seems  the  most  %vithin  our  reach,  it  is  very  difficult  to  attend  to  its 
operations,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  them ;  and  on  that  account 
there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  the  ingenious  and  speculative 
have  fallen  into  so  great  errors,  and  even  absurdities.  These  errors  and 
absurdities  have  given  rise  to  a  general  prejudice  against  all  inquiries 
of  this  nature ;  and  liecause  ingenious  men  have,  for  many  ages,  given 
diffiTcnt  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is 
concluded,  that  all  s])eculations  concerning  them  are  chimerical  and 
visionar)'. 

But  whatever  effect  this  prejudice  may  have  with  superficial  thinkem. 
the  judicious  will  not  bo  apt  to  lie  carried  away  with  it.  About  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  opinions  of  men  in  natural  philosophy  were  as  various, 
and  as  contradictory,  ns  they  arc  now  concerning  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
Galileo,  Torricelii,  Kepler,  Hacon,  and  Newton,  had  the  same  discourage- 
ment in  their  atti'iiipts  to  throw  li^ht  upon  tlie  material  system,  oa  we 
hare  witli  regard  to  tlic  inU'llectual.  If  they  had  Uen  deternn!  by  such 
'^j  we  ^uuid  never  have  ri.a|N*d  the  benefit  of  their  discoveries. 


PAEFACK^  VU 

whidi  do  honour  to  human  nature,  and  will  make  their  names  immortal. 
The  motto  which  Lord  Bacon  prefixed  to  some  of  his  writings  was  w<Nrthy 
of  his  genius,  Inveniam  ffiam  autfadam. 

There  is  a  natural  order  in  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  and  good  reasons 
may  be  assigned  why  the  philosophy  of  body  should  be  dder  sister  to  that 
of  mind,  and  of  a  quicker  growth ;  but  the  last  hath  the  principle  of 
life  no  less  than  the  first,  and  will  grow  up,  though  slowly,  to  maturi^. 
The  remains  of  ancient  philosophy  upon  this  subject  are  venerable  ruins> 
carrying  the  marks  of  genius  and  industry,  sufiicient  to  inflame,  but  not 
to  satisfy,  our  curiosity.  In  later  ages,  Des  Cartes  was  the  first  that 
pointed  out  the  road  we  ought  to  take  in  those  dark  regions.  Malebranche> 
Amanld,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Buffier,  Hutcheson,  Butler,  Hume,  Price, 
Lord  Kames,  have  laboured  to  make  discoveries ;  nor  have  they  laboured 
in  vain.  For,  however  different  and  contrary  their  conclusions  are,  how- 
ever sceptical  some  of  them,  they  have  all  given  new  light,  and  cleared  the 
way  to  tliose  who  shall  come  after  them. 

We  ought  never  to  despair  of  human  genius,  but  rather  to  hope,  that,  in 
time,  it  may  produce  a  system  of  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  no  Icn  certain  than  those  of  optics  or  astronomy. 

This  is  the  more  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  would  undoubtedly  give  great  light  to  many  other 
branches  of  science.  Mr.  Hume  hath  justly  observed,  that  ''  all  the 
sciences  have  a  relation  to  human  nature ;  and,  however  wide  any  of  them 
may  seem  to  run  from  it,  they  still  return  back  by  one  passage  or  another. 
This  is  the  centre  and  capital  of  the  sciences,  which  being  once  masters 
of,  we  may  easily  extend  our  conquests  every  where." 

The  faculties  of  our  minds  are  the  tools  and  engines  we  must  use  in 
•every  disquisition ;  and  the  better  we  understand  their  nature  and  force,  the 
more  successfully  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  them.  Mr.  Locke  gives  this 
account  of  the  occasion  of  his  entering  upon  his  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding :  ^'  Five  or  six  friends  (says  he)  meeting  at  my  chamber 
and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote  from  this,  found  themselves 
quickly  at  a  stand,  by  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every  side.  After  we 
had  for  a  while  puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  those  doubts  that  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we 
took  a  wrong  course;  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of 
that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what 
objects  our  understandings  were  fitted  or  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  This 
I  proposed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily  assented;  and  thereupon  it 
was  agreed  that  this  should  be  our  first  Inquiry."  If  this  be  commonly  the 
cause  of  perplexity  in  those  disquisitions  which  have  least  relation  to  the 
mind,  it  must  be  so  much  more  in  those  that  have  an  immediate  connexion 
with  it. 

The  sciences  may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes,  according  as  they 
pertain  to  the  material  or  to  the  intellectual  world.    T\i<^  nv^Vqm^  \^x\&  ^'l 


Natural  l*hilo8op!iy,  the  Mechanical  Arts>  Chemistry,  Mcdicme,  and  Agri- 
ciiJture,  belong  to  the  first ;  but,  to  the  k»t,  belong  Onwnmar,  Lc^c, 
Rhetoric,  Natural  Theolocry,  Morals,  Jurisprudence,  Law,  Politics,  and 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  the  root  from  which 
the«e  grow,  and  draw  their  nourishment.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  dignity  of  this  subjectj  or  its  subserviency  to  adence  in  general,  and 
to  the  noblest  branches  of  science  in  porticukr,  it  highly  desenres  to  be 
cultivated. 

A  very  elegant  writer,  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  concludes  his 
account  of  the  passions  thu« :  '*  The  variety  of  the  passions  is  great,  and 
worthy,  in  every  branch  of  tluit  variety,  of  the  most  diligent  investigation- 
The  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  human  mind,  the  stronger  traces 
we  every  whexe  ^nd  of  His  wisdom  who  made  it.  If  a  disoourse  on  the 
nse  of  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  considered  as  a  hymn  to  the  Creator ; 
the  use  of  the  passions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  liarreu 
of  pnuse  to  him,  nor  unproductive  to  ourselves  of  that  noble  and  ua- 
OfRMDon  union  of  science  and  admirution,  ivhich  a  contemplation  of  the 
worki  of  Infinite  Wisdom  ahme  can  afford  to  a  rational  mind ;  whilst 
referring  to  him  whatever  we  find  of  right,  or  gotxl,  or  fair,  in  ourstUvea^ 
discovering  his  strength  and  wisdom  even  in  our  own  weakness  and  imper- 
fection, honouring  them  where  we  discover  them  clearly,  and  adoring  thetr 
profundity  where  we  ate  lo«t  m  our  search,  we  may  be  inquisitive  without 
impertinence,  tmd  elevated  without  pride  :  we  may  lie  admitted,  if  I  may 
dare  to  say  so,  into  the  counsel  of  the  Almighty*  by  a  consideration  of  his 
w^Huk^  This  elevation  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  the  principal  end  of  all 
our  studies,  which,  if  they  do  not  in  some  mefl«iire  effect,  they  are  of  very 
little  ecrvioe  to  us." 
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ESSAY  L 

PRELIMINARY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

EXPLICATION  OP  WORDS. 


Thbre  is  no  greater  impediment  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  than 
the  ambiguity  of  words.  To  this  chiefly  it  is  owing  that  we  find  sects  and 
parties  in  most  branches  of  science ;  and  disputes^  which  are  carried  on 
£rom  age  to  age,  without  beii]^  brought  to  an  issue. 

Sophistry  has  been  more  effectually  excluded  from  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy  than  from  other  sciences.  In  mathematics  it  had  no  place 
£rom  the  beginning :  Mathematicians  haviog  had  the  wisdom  to  define  ac- 
curately the  terms  they  use,  and  to  lay  down,  as  axioms,  the  first  principles 
on  which  their  reasoning  is  grounded.  Accordingly  we  find  no  parties 
among  mathematicians,  and  hardly  any  disputes. 

In  natural  philosophy,  there  was  no  less  sophistry,  no  less  dispute  and 
uncertainty,  tnan  in  other  sciences,  until,  about  a  century  and  a  naif  ago, 
this  science  b^^  to  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  dear  definitions  and 
self-evident  axioms.  Since  that  time,  the  science,  as  if  watered  with  the 
dew  of  Heaven,  hath  grown  apace ;  disputes  have  ceased,  truth  hath  pre- 
vailed, and  the  science  hath  received  greater  increase  in  two  centuries  Uian 
in  two  thousand  years  before. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  this  method,  which  hath  been  so  successful 
in  those  branches  of  science,  were  attempted  in  others ;  for  definitions  and 
axioms,  are  the  foundations  of  all  science.  But  that  definitions  may  not 
be  sought,  where  no  definition  can  be  given,  nor  logical  definitions  be  at- 
temptdl,  where  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  them,  it  may  be  proper  to 
lay  aowfi  some  general  principles  oonceming  definition,  for  the  sake  ot  those 
wLo  are  less  conversant  in  this  branch  of  logic. 

When  one  undertakes  to  explain  any  art  or  science,  he  will  have  occasion 
to  use  many  words  that  are  common  to  all  who  use  the  same  langua^,  and 
some  that  are  peculiar  to  that  art  or  science.  Words  of  the  last  kind  are 
call^  terms  of  the  art,  and  ought  to  be  distinctly  explained,  that  their 
meaning  may  be  understood. 

A  definition  is  nothiog  else  but  an  explication  of  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
by  words  whose  meaning  is  already  known.    Hence  it  is  evident,  that  every 
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word  cunnot  be  defined ;  for  the  definition  mimi  consist  of  words ;  and  there 
could  be  no  definition,  if  there  were  not  words  previously  understood  with- 
out definition.  Common  words,  therefore,  ou^ht  to  be  used  in  their  com- 
mon acceptation ;  and,  when  they  have  different  acceptations  in  common 
langnuge,  these,  when  it  is  necessary,  ought  to  be  distinguished.  But  they 
require  no  definition.  It  is  sufficient  to  define  words  that  are  uncommon^ 
or  that  are  used  in  an  uncommon  meaning. 

It  may  farther  be  obscTvcd,  that  there  are  many  words,  which,  though 
they  may  need  explication,  cannot  lie  logically  defined,  A  logical  definition, 
that  is,  a  strict  and  proper  definition,  must  express  the  kind  of  the  thing 
defined,  and  the  specific  difference  by  whicli  the  species  defined  is  distin- 
^^uislied  from  evcrj'  other  species  belonging  to  that  kind.  It  h  natural  to 
thi"  mind  i>f  man  to  class  things  under  various  kinds,  and  again  to  subdivide 
every  kind  into  its  various  species*  A  species  may  often  be  subdivided 
into  Ruljordinate  species,  and  then  it  is  considered  as  a  kind. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  logical  definition^  it  in  evident,  that  no  word 
can  \iG  logically  defined  which  does  not  denote  a  species;  because  such 
things  only  cjin  have  a  specific  difference ;  and  a  specific  difference  is  essen- 
tial to  a  h»gieal  definition.  On  this  account  there  Gin  be  no  logical  de- 
finition of  individual  tilings,  sudi  as  London  or  Paris.  Individuals  are 
distinguished  either  by  proper  names,  or  by  accidentid  circumstances  of 
time  or  place ;  but  they  nave  no  sjjccific  difference ;  iind  therefore,  thoug|l 
they  may  l)e  knomi  by  pmper  names,  or  may  be  described  by  circumstaneea 
or  relations,  they  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  most 
general  words  cannot  be  logically  defined,  becxiuse  there  is  not  a  more 
genenU  term,  of  which  they  are  a  species. 

Nay,  we  cannot  define  every  species  of  things,  becaune  it  happens  mme* 
times  that  we  have  not  words  to  express  the  specific  difference.  Thut  ii 
scarlet  colour  is  no  donbl  a  species  of  colour ;  but  how  shall  we  exnrcK 
the  specific  difference  by  which  scarlet  is  disttnguiKhed  from  green  or  blue? 
The  difference  of  them  is  immediately  perceived  by  the  eye  •  but  wt  htLire 
not  words  to  express  it.     These  things  we  are  taught  by  logic. 

Witlront  having  recourse  to  the  principles  of  logic,  we  may  easily  bo 
satisfied  that  words  cannot  be  defined,  which  signify  things  perfectly  sim- 

{ile,  and  void  of  all  composition.  This  observation,  I  think,  was  first  made 
)y  Dea  Cartes,  and  afterwards  more  fully  iHustrated  by  Locke.  And  how- 
ever obvious  it  appears  to  be»  many  instances  may  l>e  given  of  great  phi- 
losophtTs  who  have  perplexed  and  darkened  the  subjects  they  have  treated, 
by  not  knowing,  or  not  attending  to  it. 

Wlien  men  attempt  to  define  things  which  cannot  be  defined,  their  de* 
finitions  will  always  be  either  obscure  or  false.  It  was  one  of  the  capital 
defects  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  that  he  pretended  to  define  the  simpleat 
things,  which  neither  can  be,  nor  need  to  be  defined ;  sudi  as  time  and 
motion*  Among  modern  philosophers,  I  know  none  that  has  abused  d#> 
fi nit  ion  so  much  as  Wolfius,  the  famous  German  philosopher «  who,  in  a 
work  on  the  human  mind,  called  Piyckol^gitt  Empirica,  oonsisting  of  many 
hundred  pro|>ositioiis,  fortified  by  demonstrations,  with  a  proportional  ac* 
eompaniment  of  definitions,  corollanes,  and  scholia>  has  given  so  many 
di^fiuitions  of  things,  which  cannot  lie  defined,  and  so  man?  demofiilrAtiocui 
of  things  self-evident,  that  the  greatest  port  of  the  work  coosistt  of  tau« 
tolojgy,  and  ringing  changes  upon  wordti. 

Ifhere  i«  no  suTncct  in  which  there  is  more  frfmient  occasion  to  use 
words  that  cannot  W  loglcidly  defin^nl,  than  in  treating  of  the  powers  and 
opemtions  of  the  mind.  The  simplait  operations  i^  our  mintls  rnnut  all  ba 
rxprxiwiHl  by  words  of  this  kind.    No  man  can  explain  by  a  higical  detiiltion 
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what  it  18  to  thuk^  to  apprehend,  to  helieve,  to  will,  to  deaire.  Every 
man  who  anderstanda  the  language  has  some  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
these  words ;  and  every  man,  who  is  capable  of  reflection,  may,  by  at- 
tending to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  which  are  signified  by  them^ 
form  a  clear  ana  distinct  notion  of  them ;  but  they  cannot  be  logically 
defined. 

Since  therefore  it  is  often  impossible  to  define  words  which  we  must 
use  on  this  subject,  we  must  as  much  as  possible  use  common  words  in 
their  common  acceptation,  pointing  out  their  various  senses  where  they 
are  ambiguous ;  and  when  we  are  obliged  to  use  words  less  common,  we 
must  endeavour  to  explain  them  as  well  as  we  can  without  affecting  to 
give  logical  definitions,  when  the  nature  of  the  tiling  does  not  admit  of 
them. 

The  following  observations  on  the  meaning  of  certain  words  are  in- 
tended to  supply,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  want  of  definitions,  by  preventing 
ambiguity  or  obscurity  in  the  use  of  them. 

1.  By  the  mind  of  a  man,  we  understand  that  in  him  which  thinks, 
remembers,  reasons,  wills.  The  essence  both  of  body  and  of  mind  is  un- 
known to  us.  We  know  certain  properties  of  the  first,  and  certain  opera- 
tions of  the  last,  and  by  these  only  we  can  define  or  describe  them.  We 
define  body  to  be  that  which  is  extended,  solid,  movable,  divisible.  In 
like  manner,  we  define  mind  to  be  that  which  thinks.  We  are  conscious 
that  we  think,  and  that  we  have  a  variety  of  thoughts  of  different  kinds ; 
such  as  seeing,  hearing,  remembering,  deliberating,  resolving,  loving, 
hating,  and  many  other  kinds  of  thought,  all  which  we  are  taught  by 
nature  to  attribute  to  one  internal  principle ;  and  this  principle  of  thought 
we  call  the  mind  or  soui  of  a  man. 

2.  By  the  operations  of  the  mind,  we  understand  every  mode  of  thinking 
of  whicn  we  are  conscious. 

It  deserves  our  notice,  that  the  various  modes  of  thinking  have  always, 
and  in  all  languages,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  called  by  the  name  of 
Operations  of  Uie  mind,  or  by  names  of  the  same  import.  To  body  we 
ascribe  various  properties,  but  not  operations,  properly  so  called ;  it  is  ex- 
tended, divisible,  movable,  inert ;  it  continues  in  any  state  in  which  it 
18  put ;  every  change  of  its  state  is  the  effect  of  some  force  impressed  upon 
it,  and  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and  in  the  precise 
direction  of  that  force.  These  are  the  general  properties  of  matter,  and 
these  are  not  operations ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  imply  its  being  a  dead 
inactive  thing,  which  moves  only  as  it  is  moved,  and  acts  only  by  being 
acted  upon. 

But  the  mind  is  from  its  verv  nature  a  living  and  active  being.  Every 
thing  we  know  of  it  implies  lite  and  active  energy  ;  and  the  reason  why 
aU  its  modes  of  thinking  are  called  its  operations,  is,*  that  in  all,  or  in 
most  of  them,  it  is  not  merely  passive^  as  bcdy  is,  but  is  really  and  properly 
active. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  the  various  modes 
of  thinkii^  have  been  expressed  by  words  of  active  signification,  such  as 
■eeing,  hearing,  reasoning,  willing,  and  the  like.  It  seems  therefore  to  be 
the  natural  judgment  of  mankind,  that  the  mind  is  active  in  its  various 
ways  of  thinking ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  called  its  operations,  and 
are  expressed  by  active  verbs. 

It  may  be  made  a  question.  What  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  this  natural 
judgment  ?  may  it  not  be  a  vulgar  error  ?  philosophers  who  think  so,  have, 
no  doabt,  a  right  to  be  h^krd.    But  until  it  is  proved  that  the  mind  is  not 
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actire  in  thinking,  but  mi^relf  passive,  the  common  language  with  regard 
to  Its  operations  ought  to  be  used,  and  ought  not  tu  give  phcc  to  a  phrase- 
fAogy  iiiveiitetl  by  philo!M>phers,  which  implies  its  being  merely  pas&iyc. 

3.  The  words  power  mxA  faculty,  which  are  often  used  in  speaking  of 
the  mind,  need  little  expHoition,  Every  operation  supposes  a  |>ower  in 
the  being  that  ojK'rates  ;  for,  to  RupjKise  any  thing  to  operate,  which  has 
no  j>owcr  to  operate,  is  manifestly  absurd.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  absurdity  in  Jiuppo&ing  a  i>eing  to  have  p«>wer  to  operate,  when  it 
does  not  opnite.  Thus,  I  may  have  jiower  to  walk,  when  I  iiit ;  or  to 
speak,  when  I  am  silent.  Every  operation  therefore  implies  power ;  but 
the  power  does  not  imply  the  operation. 

The  ffjcuhtes  of  the  iiiind,  and  its  pouerJtf  arc  often  used  as  synonymous 
expressions.  But  as  most  synonymes  have  some  minute  distinction  that 
desen^es  notice,  I  apprehend  that  the  word  fhatlty  is  mast  properly  applied 
to  those  jMiwcrs  of  the  mind  whicli  arc  original  and  natural,  and  which 
make  a  part  <»f  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  Tliere  are  other  powers 
w^hich  are  acquired  by  use,  exercise  or  study,  which  are  not  ealUnl  fjiculties, 
but  habits.  There  must  be  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
neccflaaiy  to  our  being  able  to  acquire  habits,  and  this  is  commonly  odled 
capacHif, 

4.  We  frequently  meet  with  a  distinction  in  writers  upon  this  subject, 
between  things  i/i  ihe  mlnd^  and  things  exiernnl  to  the  mind.  The  [xiwers, 
faculties,  and  operations  of  the  mind,  are  things  in  the  mind.  Every  thing 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  mind,  of  which  the  mind  is  tlie  Mubjtvl.  It  is  self-evi- 
dt4it,  that  there  are  some  thing?*  which  cannot  exist  without  a  subject  to 
which  they  lielong,  and  of  which  they  arc  attributes.  Thus,  colour  must 
be  in  something  coloured  ;  figure  in  sontething  figured  ;  thought  can  only 
be  in  something  that  thinks  ;  wis<k>m  and  virtue  cannot  exist  but  in  aome 
being  that  is  wise  and  virtuous.  When  therefore  we  speak  of  thing*  in 
the  mind,  we  understand  by  this,  things  of  which  the  mind  is  the  subject. 
Excepting  the  mind  itself,  and  things  in  the  mind,  all  other  thing?i  arc 
sttid  to  be  external.  It  ought  therefore  to  Ik?  remembered,  that  this  dis* 
tinction,  between  things  in  tlie  mind  and  things  external,  is  not  meant  to 
tignif)'  the  place  of  the  things  we  speak  of,  but  their  subject. 

There  is  a  figurative  sense  in  which  things  are  said  to  be  in  the  miiu^ 
which  it  is  sufiicient  barely  to  mention.  We  say,  such  a  thing  was  nol  lA 
my  mind,  meaning  no  more  than  that  I  had  not  the  least  thought  of  it. 
By  a  figure,  we  put  the  thing  for  the  thought  of  it.  In  this  sense,  ex- 
ternal things  are  in  the  mind  as  often  as  they  are  the  objects  of  our 
thought* 

5.  Thinking  is  a  very  general  word,  which  includes  all  the  operatiooi  of 
our  minds,  and  is  so  well  underst<MKl  as  to  need  no  d(*finition. 

T«»  prrcrirrf  to  rrr/wmhtr,  to  be  c^  nsciotttt,  and  to  Cfncrivc  or  imn^lne^  are 
words  common  to  philosophers,  and  to  the  vulgar.  They  signify  different 
operations  of  the  mind,  which  arc  distinguished  in  all  (anguagi*a,  luid  by 
nil  mrti  that  think,  I  shsdl  endeavour  to  u»e  them  in  their  most  common 
and  yn*\wr  nccrj  tatlon,  and  I  think  ihey  are  hiinlly  rnimhle  of  j^trict  de- 
finition. But  as  mnw  philc»«onhers,  in  treating  of  the  mind,  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  tise  them  very  mipro|M'rly,  so  a?*  to  corrupt  thi*  Euglisli 
hingitagc,  and  to  confound  things  which  the  ei»mmoii  understiiiiding  of 
mankind  hath  ahvays  led  them  to  distinguish,  I  ^hall  make  some  obaer- 
Tvtions  on  thf  nu-iuiing  of  them,  tlrnt  may  prevent  ambiguity  or  ooo- 
fitttton  in  the  use  of  them. 

^  Firsif  We  ure  never  said  to  prrcrirt  thines,  nf  thr  r&Ut#»nrr  nf  which 
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we  Lave  not  a  full  con\riction.  I  may  conceive  or  imagine  a  mountain  of 
gold,  or  a  winged  horse ;  but  no  man  says  that  he  perceives  such  a  creature 
of  imagination.  Thus  perception  19  distinguished  from  conception  w 
imagination.  Secondly ^  Perception  is  applied  only  to  external  objects,  not 
to  dose  that  are  in  the  mind  itself.  When  I  am  pained,  I  do  not  say  that 
I  perceive  ^n,  but  that  I  feel  it,  or  that  I  am  conscious  of  it.  Thus 
perception  is  distinguished  from  consviou.snesx.  Third' y.  The  immediate 
object  of  perception  must  be  something  present,  and  not  what  is  past. 
We  may  remember  what  is  past,  but  do  not  perceive  it.  I  may  say,  I 
perceive  such  a  person  has  had  the  small-pox ;  but  this  phrase  is  figurative/ 
although  the  figure  is  so  familiar  that  it  is  not  observed.  The  meaning  of 
it  is,  that  I  perceive  the  pits  in  his  face,  which  are  certain  signs  of  his 
having  had  the  small-pox.  We  say  we  perceive  the  thing  signified^ 
when  we  only  perceive  the  sign.  But  when  the  word  perception  is  used 
properly,  ana  without  any  figure,  it  is  never  applied  to  things  past.  And 
thus  it  is  distinguished  from  remembrance. 

In  a  word,  perception  is  most  properly  applied  to  the  evidence  which  we 
have  of  external  objects  by  our  senses.  But  as  this  is  a  very  clear  and 
cogent  kind  of  evidence,  the  word  is  often  applied  by  analogy  to  the  evi- 
dence of  reason  or  of  testimony,  when  it  is  aear  and  cogent.  The  per« 
ception  of  external  objects  by  our  senses,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  and  ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it.  It  has 
80  in  all  languages.  And,  in  the  English,  I  know  no  word  more  proper 
to  express  this  act  of  the  mind  than  perception.  Seeing,  hearing,  smelHng, 
tasting,  and  touching  or  feeling,  are  words  that  express  the  operations 
proper  to  each  sense;  perceiving  expresses  that  which  is  common  to 
them  all. 

The  observations  made  on  this  word  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if 
it  had  not  been  so  much  abused  in  philosophical  writings  upon  the  mind ; 
for,  in  other  writings,  it  has  no  olracurity.  Although  this  abuse  is  not 
chargeable  on  Mr.  Hume  onlv,  yet  I  think  he  has  carried  it  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  fibrst  sentence  of'^his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  runs  Uius : 
''  All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves  into  two 
distinct  heads,  which  I  shall  call  impressions  and  ideas."  He  adds,  a  little 
after,  that,  under  the  name  of  impressions,  he  comprehends  all  our  sensations, 
passions,  and  emotions.  Here  we  learn,  that  our  passions  and  emotions 
are  perceptions.  I  believe  no  English  writer  before  him  ever  gave  the 
name  of  a  perception  to  any  passion  or  emotion.  When  a  man  is  angry, 
we  must  say  that  he.  has  the  perception  of  anger.  When  he  is  in  love, 
that  he  has  the  perception  of  love.  He  speaks  often  of  the  perceptions  of 
mem(Mry,  and  w  the  perceptions  of  imagmation ;  and  he  might  as  well 
speak  of  the  hearing  of  sight,  or  of  the  smelling  of  touch ;  for,  surely, 
hearing  is  not  more  different  from  sight,  or  smming  from  touch,  than 
perceiving  is  from  remembering  or  imagining. 

7.  Consciousness  is  a  word  used  by  PhHosophers,  to  signify  that  im- 
mcNiiate  knowledge  which  we  have  of  our  present  thoughts  and  purposes, 
and,  in  general,  of  all  the  present  operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  we 
may  observe,  that  consciousness  is  only  of  things  present  To  apply  con- 
sciousness to  things  past,  which  sometimes  is  done  in  popular  discourse, 
is  to  confound  consciousness  with  memory;  and  all  such  confusion  of 
words  ought  to  be  avoided  in  philosophical  discourse.  It  is  likewise  to  be 
observed,  that  consciousness  is  only  of  things  in  the  mind  and  not  of 
external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the  table  which 
JB  brfore  me.    I  perceive  it,  I  see  it,  but  do  not  say ,  t  vsa  cQiffiidQ\3&  ^IVc.. 
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As  that  conscioDsncss  by  which  we  have  a  knuwleilge  of  the  operations  of 
OUT  own  minds,  js  a  dirfercut  jwwer  from  that  by  which  we  percvivc  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  as  these  ditferent  powers  have  different  names  in  our 
hmguage,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  languages,  a  Philosopher  ought  carefully 
to  preserve  this  distinction,  and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  iii 
Iheir  nature. 

8.  Concemngt  imaginings  and  apprehcndnigt  arc  commonly  used  aa 
synonymous  in  our  language,  and  fsignify  the  same  thing  H'hich  the  l^h- 
gicianscall  simple  apprehrntiun*  This  is  an  operation  iif  the  mind  different 
fixim  all  those  we  have  mentioned.  Whatever  we  perceive,  whatever  we 
remember,  whatever  we  are  conscious  of,  we  have  a  full  persuasion  or  con- 
viction of  its  existence.  But  we  may  conceive  or  imagine  what  has  no 
existence,  and  what  we  firmly  believe  to  have  no  existence-  \\'hat  never 
had  an  cxisttMicc  cannot  be  remembered  ;  what  has  no  existence  ai  present 
caimot  l>e  the  object  of  pei;peption  or  of  consciousness ;  but  what  never 
had,  nor  has,  any  existence  may  be  conctnved.  Every  man  knows  tliat  it 
is  08  easy  to  conceive  a  winged  horse  or  a  centaur,  as  it  is  to  conceive  a 
horse  or  a  man.  Let  it  be  tibserved,  therefore,  that  to  conceive,  to  imfrsrine^ 
to  apprehend,  when  taken  in  the  proper  sense^  signify  an  act  of  the  nund 
which  implies  no  belief  or  judgment  at  all.  It  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  nothing  is  affirmed  or  denied,  and  which  therefore  can  neither  h^ 
true  nor  false. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  different  meaning  of  those  words,  to 
common  and  so  well  authorised  in  language^  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
avoided ;  and  on  that  account  we  ought  to  be  the  more  on  our  guard,  that 
Wii  be  not  misled  by  the  ambiguity.  Politeness  and  good-breeding  lead 
men  on  most  occasions  to  express  their  opinions  with  mudesty,  especially 
when  they  differ  from  otliers  whom  they  ought  to  respect.  Therefore, 
when  we  would  express  our  opinion  modestly,  instead  of  saying,  **  This  as 
my  opinion,**  or,  **  this  is  my  judgment,'*  which  has  the  air  of  dogmatical- 
ness,  we  say>  **  I  conceive  it  to  be  thus,  I  imagine  or  apprehend  it  to  be 
thus ;"  which  is  understood  as  a  modest  declaration  of  our  judgment. 
In  like  manner,  when  any  thing  is  said  which  we  take  to  be  impossible, 
ive  say^  *'  We  cannot  conceive  it,**  meaning,  that  we  cannot  believe  it- 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  words  conceive,  imagine,  apprehend,  have  two 
meanings,  and  are  used  to  express  two  operations  of  the  mind,  which  ottght 
never  to  be  confounded.  Sometimes  they  express  simple  apprehension, 
which  implies  no  judgment  at  all ;  sometimes  ther  express  judgment  or 
opinion.  This  ambiguity  ought  to  be  attended  to,  tnat  we  may  not  imiK)se 
U|>tin  ourselves  or  others  in  the  use  of  them.  The  ambiguUy  is  indeed 
retnedied  in  a  great  measure  by  their  construction.  When  thev  are  used 
to  express  simple  apprehension,  they  are  followed  bv  a  noun  in  the  ar- 
CMattve  ca»ej  which  signifies  the  obji'ct  otmeeiviMl.  lint  when  they  arft 
used  Ut  exprexK  ripiiuun  or  judgment,  they  are  commonly  foUowrd  by  a 
verb  in  th^  -  moad.     *'  I  conceive  an  Egyptian  pynimid/'     'loia 

implies  nu  J  r.     •*  I  concei\*v  the  Eg)  ptiun  pynimids  to  Ik?  the  moat 

ancirnt  nHmumrntJ*  of  human  art/*  Tills  impli*^  judgment.  When  the 
words  are  used  in  the  last  Bi*n»e,  tln^  tMn/  e<incin vet!  must  be  n  pro|KMLit]fm, 
bfcause  judgmi^nt  cannot  lie  expr  by  a  profMisition.     \V  hen  they 

w^  nsed  in  tlic  first  sense,  the  tin  .\ed  may  W  no  propiwition,  but 

a  simple  term  onlj,  as  a  pyrin  i  i.      i      "fi^ik.     VVt  it  may  W  olwtTrrd, 

tl.it  *nen  a  prrvp--'^ --   >  -  rhended  without  furuiiug  any 

t*iit   of  w.  r   is.  one  thing  U*  conct'ive  the 

ioj  of  a  pft.|rv«,it4Mii ,  IV  II  iM  p^iivi  ^ijiiig  to  jud|^r  it  tobc  tmeor  false. 
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Although  the  distinctioii  between  simple  apprchenBion^  and  every  de- 
gree of  assent  or  judgment,  be  perfectly  evident  to  every  man  who  reflects 
attentively  on  what  passes  in  his  own  mind ;  although  it  is  very  necessary^ 
in  treating  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  to  attend  carefully  to  this  distinc- 
tion, yet,  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  observe 
it  accurately.  On  this  account  we  shall  find,  in  all  common  languages,  the 
words  which  express  one  of  those  operations  frequently  appued  to  the 
other.  To  think,  to  suppose,  to  imagine,  to  conceive,  to  apprehend,  are 
the  words  we  use  to  express  simple  apprehension ;  but  they  are  all  fre- 
quently used  to  express  judgment.  Their  ambiguity  seldom  occasions  any 
inoonvenienoe  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,*  for  which  language  is  framed. 
But  it  has  ^rplexed  Philosophers,  in  treating  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  will  always  perplex  them,  if  they  do  not  attend  accurately  to 
the  different  meanings  which  are  put  upon  those  words  on  different  oc- 
casions. 

9.  Most  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  from  their  very  nature,  must 
have  objects  to  which  they  are  directed,  and  about  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. He  that  perceives,  must  perceive  something^;  and  that  which  he 
perceives  is  called  the  object  of  his  perception.  To  perceive,  without 
having  any  object  of  perception,  is  impossible.  The  mind  that  perceives^ 
the  object  perceived,  and  the  operation  of  perceiving  that  object,  are 
distinct  things,  and  are  distinguished  in  the  structure  of  all  languages.  In 
this  sentence, ''  I  see,  or  perceive  the  moon ;"  /  is  the  person  or  mind  ,- 
the  active  verb  see  denotes  the  operation  of  that  mind ;  and  the  moon  de- 
notes the  object.  What  we  have  said  of  perceiving,  is  equally  applicable 
to  most  operations  of  the  mind.  Such  operations  are,  in  all  languages, 
expressed  by  active  transitive  verbs :  and  we  know,  that,  in  all  languages, 
auch  verbs  require  a  thing  or  person,  which  is  the  agent,  and  a  noun  fol- 
lowing in  an  oblique  case,  which  is  the  object.  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  ul  mankind,  lx)th  those  who  have  contrived  language,  and  those  who 
use  it  with  understanding,  have  distinguished  these  three  thin^  as  dif- 
ferent, to  wit,  the  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  expressed  oy  active 
verbs,  the  mind  itsdf,  which  is  the  nominative  to  those  verbs,  and  the 
object,  whidi  is,  in  the  oblique  case,  governed  by  them. 

It  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  explain  so  obvious  a  distinction,  if 
some  systems  of  philosophy  had  not  confounded  it.  Mr.  Hume's  system, 
in  particular,  confounds  all  distinction  between  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  their  objects.  When  he  speaks  of  the  ideas  of  memory,  the  ideas  of 
imagination,  and  the  ideas  of  sense,  it  is  often  impossible,  from  the  tenor 
of  his  discourse,  to  know  whether,  by  those  ideas,  he  means  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  or  the  objects  about  which  they  are  employed.  Ana  indeed, 
according  to  his  system,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

A  Philosopher  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  examine  even  those  distinctions 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  structifre  of  all  languages ;  and,  if  he  is  able 
to  show  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  them  in  the  nature  of  the  things 
distinguished ;  if  he  cau  point  out  some  prejudice  common  to  mankind 
which  has  led  them  to  distinguish  things  that  are  not  really  different ; 
in  that  case,  such  a  distinction  may  be  imputed  to  a  vulgar  error,  which 
ought  to  be  corrected  in  philosophy.  But  when,  in  the  first  setting  out, 
he  takes  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that  distinctions  found  in  the 
structure  of  all  languages  have  no  foundation  in  nature  ;  this  surely  is  too 
fastidious  a  way  of  treating  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  When  we 
come  to  be  instructed  by  Philosophers,  we  must  bring  the  old  light  of 


pessAT  t. 

common  sense  along  with  us,  and  by  it  judge  of  tlie  new  l»g!it  which  the 
Phihwcipher  commiiiiiciites  to  us.  But  wLeii  we  are  remiired  to  put  out 
the  old  li^lit  altogether,  that  we  may  follow  the  new,  we  have  reason  to  be 
on  our  guard,  1  here  may  be  distinctions  that  have  a  real  foundation,  and 
wliicli  may  be  necessary  in  phihmfjphy,  which  are  not  made  in  common 
language,  because  not  necessary  in  the  common  business  of  life.  But  I 
bflievc  no  instance  w411  be  found  of  a  distinction  made  in  all  langmigei, 
which  has  n€*t  a  just  foundation  in  nature. 

10»  The  word  idea  occure  m  frequently  in  modem  pliiJosophicaJ  writings 
upon  the  mind,  and  is  so  ambiguous  in  its  meaning,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  some  observations  upon  it.  There  are  chiefly  two  meanings  of  this 
word  in  modem  authors,  a  popular  and  a  philosophical. 

First,  In  popular  lauj^age,  idea  signifies  the  same  thing  as  conception, 
apprehension,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is  to  conceive  it.  To 
have  a  distinct  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  distinctly,  1  o  have  no  idea  of  it,  ia 
not  to  conceive  it  at  all.  It  was  before  observed,  that  conceiving  or  ap- 
prehending, has  always  been  coniddered  by  all  men  aa  an  act  or  operation 
of  the  mind,  and  on  that  account  has  been  expressed  in  all  languagea  by 
an  active  verb.  When,  therefore,  we  use  the  phrase  of  having  ideas,  in 
the  popular  sense,  we  ought  to  attend  to  this,  that  it  signifies  precisely  the 
same  thing  which  we  commonly  express  by  the  active  verbs  conceiving  or 
apprt^hending, 

when  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  «ense,  no  man  can  possibly 
doubt  whether  be  has  ideas.  For  he  that  doubts  must  think,  and  to  think 
is  to  have  ideas. 

Sometimes,  in  popular  language,  a  man's  ideas  signify  liis  opinions.  The 
ideas  of  Aristotle^  or  of  Epicurus,  signify  the  opinions  of  these  Philosophers. 
What  was  formerly  said  of  the  words  imagine,  conceive,  apprehend,  that 
they  are  sometimes  used  to  express  judgment^  is  no  leas  true  of  the  word 
idea.  This  signification  of  the  word  seems  indeed  more  common  in  the 
Frencli  language  than  in  English.  But  it  is  found  in  this  sense  in  good 
Englisli  authors,  and  even  in  Mr.  Locke.    Thus  we  see,  that  having  ideas ^ 


discourse,  to  signify  the  operation  of  conceiving  or  apprehending,  was  at 
ftU  necessary.  For ^Jirtt,  We  have^  as  has  Wen  shewn,  several  words  uhich 
are  cither  originally  Knglish,  or  bave  been  long  naturalised^  that  express 
tlir  Riimc  thing ;  wny  therefore  should  wc  adopt  a  Greek  word  in  place  of 
these,  any  more  than  a  French  or  a  Gentian  word  ?  Beddes,  the  words  of 
our  ow^  language  are  less  ambiguous.  For  the  word  idea  has,  for  mmny 
figes,  Ktu  used  by  Philosophers  as  a  term  of  art ;  and  in  tbc  diifcr^nt 
systc*msof  Philo%iiplicr'*  njeans  very  different  things. 

Set^nni/iy,  According  to  the  philosophical  meaning  of  tbc  word  idea,  it 
docs  not  njipiify  that  »ict  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought  or  cciuception, 
but  %ijmv  iibjfct  of  thought.  Ideas,  according  to  Mr  Locke  (whose  very 
u^  of  this  word  has  probably  b<M*n  the  ooCMioii  of  its  being  adopted 
MHifi  language),  "  are  nothing  but  the  immediiile objects  ofthe  mind 
in  tlianking  "  Hut  of  those  objects  of  thought,  culled  Ideas,  different  secU 
of  Philtmjphem  have  drcn  a  verj-  different  account.  Bnickcrus.  a  leomed 
Gerutsin.  wrote  u  whole  book  giving  the  history  of  idmm, 

Tlie  mmt  ancient  NyHt4*ni  we  have  ctmceming  ideaii  it  tbttt  wbicH  is 
explained  in  several  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  whicii  mmny  uici«nt,  ■•  well 
**  -^^fidcm  writers,  have  ascribed  to  Pbto  as  the  inventor.     But  it  U  ocr- 
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tain  that  Plato  Lad  his  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  name  idea^ 
from  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  We  have  still  extant  a  tract  of  Timaeus 
the  Locrian^  a  Pythagorean  Philosopher,  concerning  the  soul  of  the  worlds 
in  which  we  find  the  substance  of  Plato's  doctrine  concerning  ideas.  They 
were  held  to  be  eternal,  uncreatedi  and  immutable  forms  or  models,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Deity  made  every  species  of  things  that  exists  of  an 
eternal  matter.  Those  philosophers  held^  that  there  are  three  first  prin- 
ciples of  all  thin^.  Ftrst,  An  eternal  matter,  of  which  all  things  were 
made :  Secondly,  Eternal  and  immaterial  forms  or  ideas,  according  to  which 
they  were  made :  And^  Thirdly,  An  efficient  cause,  the  Deity,  who  made 
them.  The  mind  of  man,  in  order  to  its  being  fitted  for  the  contemplation 
of  these  eternal  ideas,  must  undergo  a  certain  purification,  and  be  weaned 
from  sensible  things.  The  eternal  ideas  are  the  only  object  of  science ;  be- 
cause the  objects  of  sense  being  in  a  perpetual  flux,  there  can  be  no  real 
knowledge  with  regard  to  them. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  commonly  called  the  latter 
PlatonUts,  made  some  change  upon  the  system  of  the  ancient  Platonists 
with  respect  to  the  eternal  ideas.  They  held  them  not  to  be  a  principle 
distinct  irom  the  Deity,  but  to  be  the  conceptions  of  things  in  the  divme 
understanding,  the  natures  and  essences  of  all  things  being  perfectly  known 
to  him  from  eternity. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Platonists^ 
whether  elder  or  latter,  made  to  the  eternal  ideas  to  be  objects  of  science 
only,  and  of  abstract  contemplation,  not  the  objects  of  sense.  And  in  this 
the  ancient  system  of  eternal  ideas  dififers  from  the  modern  one  of  Father 
Malebranche.  He  held,  in  common  with  other  modem  philosophers,  that 
no  external  thing  is  perceived  by  us  immediately,  but  only  by  ideas :  but 
he  thought,  that  the  ideas,  by  which  we  perceive  an  external  world,  are 
the  ideas  of  the  Deity  himself  in  whose  mind  the  ideas  of  all  things  past^ 
present,  and  future  must  have  been  from  eternity ;  for  the  Deity,  beinff 
intimately  present  to  our  minds  at  all  times,  may  discover  to  us  as  much 
of  his  ideas  as  he  sees  proper,  according  to  certain  established  laws  of 
nature :  and  in  his  ideas^  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive  whatever  we  do  per- 
ceive of  the  external  world. 

*  Thus  we  have  three  systems,  which  maintain,  that  the  ideas,  which  are 
the  immediate  objects  of  human  knowledge,  are  eternal  and  immutable^ 
and  existed  before  the  things  which  they  represent.  There  are  other  sys- 
tems, according  to  which,  the  ideas,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  all 
our  thoughts,  are  posterior  to  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  de- 
rived frovcL  them.  We  shall  give  some  account  of  these ;  but  as  they  have 
gradually  sprung  out  of  the  ancient  Peripatetic  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  with  some  account  of  it. 

Aristotle  taught,  that  all  the  objects  of  our  thought  enter  at  first  by  the 
senses ;  and,  since  the  sense  cannot  receive  external  material  objects  them- 
selves, it  receives  their  species ;  that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the 
matter ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal,  without  any  of  the  matter  of 
it.  These  images  or  forms,  impressed  upon  the  senses,  are  called  sensible 
species y  and  are  the  objects  only  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  mind :  but^ 
by  various  internal  powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  spiritualised,  so 
as  to  become  objects  of  memory  and  imagination,  and,  at  last,  of  pure  in- 
tellection. When  they  are  objects  of  memory  and  imagination,  they  get 
the  name  oi phantasms*  When,  by  farther  refinement,  and  being  stripped 
of  their  particularities,  they  become  objects  of  science,  they  arc  called  /ti- 
ieiligible  species:  so  that  every  immediate  object^  whether  of  sense,  of 
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memory,  of  imaginattc»n,  or  of  rea8oniag>  tnust  bo  same  pliantaam  or  species 
ill  the  mipd  itsiJf. 

The  follmvt!rs  uf -Ajistotle,  especinlly  the  schoolmen,  miwle  great  Additions 
to  tliia  theory,  which  the  Author  himself  mentions  very  brietly,  and  with 
an  appearance  of  reserve.  They  entered  into  large  dinqnisitions  with  re- 
gard to  the  soD&ible  species^  what  kind  of  things  they  are ;  how  they  are 
sent  forth  by  the  object,  and  enter  by  the  organs  of  the  senses  j  how  they 
are  preserved  and  refined  by  yarious  agents,  called  interna]  senses ;  con- 
ceniing  the  number  and  offices  of  which  they  had  many  controversies.  But 
we  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  these  matters. 

The  reason  of  giving  this  brief  account  of  the  theory  of  the  Peripatetics, 
wHth  regard  to  the  immediate  objects  of  our  tlioughts,  is  because  the  doc- 
trine of  modern  philosophers  concerning  ideas  is  built  upon  it,  Mr.  Locke» 
who  uses  this  word  so  very  frequentlv,  telLs  us,  that  be  m^ans  the  sainii 
thing  by  it  as  is  comnionlv  meant  by  species  or  phanimm,  GasMndjj 
from  wfiom  Locke  borrowed  more  than  from  any  other  authi>r,  says  the 
same.  The  words  Hpccies  and  phantasm,  are  terms  of  art  in  the  Peripatetic 
system,  and  the  meaning  of  tbem  is  to  be  learned  from  it. 

The  theory  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  on  this  subject  was  not  very 
unlike  to  that  of  the  Peripatetics.  They  held,  that  all  bodies  continually 
scud  forth  slender  films  or  spectres  from  their  surface,  of  such  extreme 
subtilty,  that  they  easily  penetrate  onr  gross  bodies,  or  enter  by  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  stamp  their  image  upon  the  mind.  The  sensihle  species  of 
Aristotle  were  mere  forms  u^ithont  matter.  The  spectres  of  Epicurus  wero 
comprised  of  a  very  subtile  matter. 

Modern  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  Peripatetics  and  Epicureans  of  old, 
baire  conceived,  that  external  objects  cannot  be  the  immediate  objects  of 
our  thought ;  that  there  must  be  some  image  of  them  in  tlie  mind  itself, 
in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  they  are  seen.  And  the  name  iV/f<7,  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  of  it^  is  given  to  tliose  internal  and  imniediate  objects  of  our 
thoughts.  The  external  thing  is  the  remote  or  mediate  object ;  but  the 
idea,  or  imajfe  of  that  object  in  the  mind,  is  the  immediate  object,  without 
which  we  could  have  no  perception^  no  remembrance^  no  conception  of  the 
mediate  object. 

When,  thereft>rc,  in  comtnon  language,  we  speak  of  having  an  idea  of 
any  thing,  we  mean  no  more  by  that  ex  precision,  but  thinking  of  it.  The 
vulgar  allow,  that  this  expression  implies  a  mind  that  thinks;  an  act  of 
that  mind  which  we  cull  thinking,  tmd  an  object  about  whidi  we  think* 
But  besides  these  three,  the  philosopher  conceives  that  there  is  a  fourth^ 
to  wit,  the  idea,  which  is  the  immcAate  object*  The  idea  is  in  the  mind 
itJM'lf,  and  can  have  no  existence  but  iu  u  mind  that  thinks;  but  iIm 
remote  or  mediate  object  may  he  si>mcthing  external,  as  the  sun  or  ] 
it  may  In;  something  past  or  future ;  it  may  In*  sfinic tiling  whsdi 
esiatcnL  ThtK  is  the  pliiloMiphicul  meaning  uf  the  word  t*Ua;  and  we  may 
observe,  that  this  uieatHug  of  that  word  is  built  u^ion  a  phi!os«>phical 
opinion;  for,  if  philottophers  had  not  believed  that  there  are  such  imnii*» 
diate  objects  of  all  our  thouglvts  in  the  mind,  they  would  never  have  used 
tlie  word  idea  to  expresiK  them. 

I  shall  only  add  on  this  artich*,  tluit,  although  I  mav  have  oooaaaun  to 
nae  tlie  word  idea  in  thiM  philcisophiciil  mnim  in  '  ^-^  --intr  the  oplaioiia  of 
otbeni,  I  shall  have  no  (R-cnuiun  to  une  it  in  e\  my  own.  becMUe 

I  beliere  ideas,  taken  in  Ihii  semii%  to  lie  a  mere  iiciion  of  FhikifO|ib«ti. 
And,  in  the  jHipular  uiemilitg  uf  the  word,  then  ia  tilt  hm  oooM^m  In 
^  it,  bccRUa»c  the  KogUsh  uords^  ihimgAi,  mtihn. 
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the  purpose  as  well  as  the  Oreek  word  idea  ;  with  this  advantage^  that 
the?  are  less  ambiguous.  There  is,  indeed,  a  meaning  of  the  word  idea, 
which  I  think  most  agreeable  to  its  use  in  ancient  philosophy,  and  which 
I  would  willingly  adopt,  if  use,  the  arbiter  of  language,  did  permit.  But 
this  will  come  to  be  explained  afterwards. 

11.  The  word  impression  is  used  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  speaking  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  almost  as  often  as  the  word  idea  is  by  Mr.  Locke. 
What  the  latter  calls  ideas,  the  former  divides  into  two  classes ;  one  of 
which  he  calls  impressions,  the  other  ideas.  1  shall  make  some  observations 
upon  Mr.  Hume's  explication  of  that  word,  and  then  consider  the  proper 
meaning  of  it  in  the  English  language. 

"  We  may  divide  (says  Mr.  Hume,  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  all  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  di&tin- 
g;uished  by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  The  less  lively 
and  forcible  are  commonly  denominated  thoughts  or  ideas.  The  other 
species  want  a  name  in  our  language,  and  in  most  others ;  let  us  therefore 
use  a  little  freedom,  and  call  them  impressions.  By  the  term  impressions, 
then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel, 
or  love>  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  .  Ideas  are  the  less  lively  perceptions,  of 
which  we  are.  conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations  or 
movements  above  mentioned." 

This  is  the  explication  Mr.  Hume  hath  given  in  his  Essays  of  the  term 
impressions,  when  applied  to  the  mind ;  and  his  explication  of  it,  in  his 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  is  to  the  same  purpose. 

Disputes  about  words  belong  rather  to  grammarians  than  to  philosophers ; 
but  philosophers  ought  not  to  escape  censure  when  they  corrupt  a  language, 
by  using  words  in  a  way  which  the  purity  of  the  language  will  not  admit. 
I  find  feult  with  Mr.  Hume's  phraseology  in  the  words  1  have  quoted. 

First,  Because  he  gives  the  name  of  perceptions  to  every  operation  of 
the  mind.  Love  is  a  perception,  hatred  a  perception.  Desire  is  a  per- 
ception, will  is  a  perception ;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  a  doubt,  a  question, 
a  command,  is  a  perception.  This  is  an  intolerable  abuse  of  language, 
which  no  philosopher  has  authority  to  introduce. 

Secondly,  When  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  xve  may  divide  all  the  perceptions 
of  the  human  mind  into  ttoo  classes  or  species,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity,  the  manner  of  expression  is  loose  and 
unphilosophiccd.  To  differ  in  species  is  one  thing ;  to  differ  in  degree  is 
another.  Things  which  differ  in  degree  only  must  be  of  the  same  species. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  common  sense,  admitted  by  all  men,  that  greater  and  less 
do  not  make  a  change  of  species.  The  same  man  may  differ  in  the  deCTee 
of  his  f(Mrce  and  vivacity,  in  the  morning  and  at  night ;  in  health  and  in 
sickneBs:  but  this  is  so  fSar  from  making  him  a  different  species,  that  it 
does  not  so  much  as  make  him  a  different  individual.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  two  different  classes  or  species  of  perceptions  are  distinguished  by  the 
degrees  of  their  force  and  vivacity,  is  to  confound  a  difference  of  de^ee 
with  a  difference  of  species,  which  every  man  of  understanding  knows  how 
to  distinguish. 

Thirdly,  We  may  observe,  that  this  author,  having  given  the  general 
name  of  perception  to  all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  distinguished 
them  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  differ  only  in  degree  of  force  and 
vivacity,  tells  us,  that  he  gives  the  name  of  impressions  to  all  our  more 
lively  perceptions ;  to  wit,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate, 
or  desire,  or  will.  There  is  great  confusion  in  this  account  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  impression.    When  I  see,  this  is  au  impression,    'I&mX.  '^Xi'^ 
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has  ni>t  the  Autlior  told  us,  whether  he  gives  the  name  ttiimprenhn  to  the 
ghjcct  ijeeii,  or  t»>  that  act  of  my  tnind  by  which  I  see  it  ?  When  I  8<fc  the 
full  moon,  the  full  moon  is  one  thing,  uiy  perceiving  it  is  another  thing. 
Which  of  these  two  things  docs  he  call  an  inipressiun  ?  W^  are  left  to 
guess  this  ;  nor  does  all  that  this  Author  writen  alMKit  imprensiuns  cleiir 
this  point.  Every  thing  he  says  tends  to  darken  it,  and  to  lend  us  to 
think,  that  the  full  moon  which  I  sec^  and  my  seeing  iX,  arc  not  two 
things,  but  one  and  the  same  thinj^. 

The  same  okwrvation  may  be  applied  to  every  other  instance  the  Author 
gives  to  illustnite  the  meaning  of  Ujc  word  impfdfiifm,  **  When  we  hear, 
when  we  feel ,  when  w^e  love,  when  we  hate,  when  we  deaire,  when  we  wilL" 
In  all  these  acts  of  the  mind  there  nui»t  be  an  ohjrft^  which  is  heard  or 
felt,  or  loved  or  hated,  or  desired  or  willed*  llius,  for  instance^  I  love  my 
country.  This*  says  Air.  Hume,  is  an  imprmainn.  But  what  is  the  im- 
prnuoH  ?  Is  it  my  country,  or  is  it  the  atfeclion  I  bear  to  it?  I  ask  the 
I'hilosopber  this  question  ;  but  I  Hnd  no  answer  to  it.  And  wheji  I  read 
all  that  be  has  uriiten  on  this  subject,  I  find  this  word  impression  somt- 
times  used  to  signify  an  operation  of  the  mind,  sometimes  the  iihject  of  the 
operation  ;  hut  for  the  most  pait,  it  is  a  vague  and  in  determined  word 
that  signilies  lioth. 

I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  considered  as  an  apology  for  such  abuse 
of  words,  in  an  Author  who  understotwi  the  language  so  well,  and  u*ved  it 
with  si>  great  propriety  in  writing  on  cither  subjects,  that  Mr,  Hume's 
system  with  regard  to  the  mind  required  a  language  of  a  ditferejit  struc- 
ture from  the  common  ;  or,  if  expreSsSed  in  plain  English,  would  have  been 
too  shocking  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  To  give  an  instance  or 
two  of  this.  If  a  mim  receive  a  present  on  which  he  puts  a  high  value  ; 
if  he  see  and  handle  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  this,  says  Mr.  Hume,  is 
an  impresiion.  If  the  man  only  dream  that  he  rcceiveci  such  a  present* 
this  is  an  idea.  Wherein  lies  the  difference  between  this  impression  and 
this  idea  ;  between  the  dream  and  the  reality  ?  They  are  different  classes 
or  species,  says  Mr,  Hume :  so  far  all  men  will  agree  with  him.  But  he 
adds,  that  they  are  distinguished  only  by  different  degrees  of  force  and 
vivacity.  Here  he  insinuates  a  tenet  of  Iris  own,  in  contradiction  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  Common  sense  convinces  every  man  tliat  a 
lively  dream  is  no  nearer  to  a  reality  than  a  faint  one  ;  and  that  if  a  man 
should  dream  that  he  had  all  the  wealth  of  Crcesus,  it  would  not  put  one 
fartliing  iu  his  ptjcket.  It  is  ini}¥»*isible  to  fabricate  arguments  against 
such  undeniable  principk^s,  without  ct>nfouuding  the  mesming  of  words. 

In  like  manner,  if  u  man  would  |)ersuade  me  that  the  moon  which  I  see, 
and  my  seeing  it,  are  not  two  things,  hut  one  and  tlie  Siune  thing,  be  will 
»mswer  his  purjHKse  less  by  arguing  this  pi»iut  in  plain  Kughsh,  than  by 
confiainding  the  two  under  one  nuiiie,  such  us  that  of  an  iniprftiutm  :  for 
such  is  tlie  tiowrr  of  words,  tliat  if  we  can  be  brought  to  the  habit  of 
Cidling  two  tuings.  that  are  connected,  /^v  the  a  ami'  namr,  we  arc  the  more 
easily  led  to  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  tiling. 

Ix't  us  next  consider  the  proj>er  meaning  of  the  word  imprtuitm  in 
English,  that  we  may  see  how  far  it  is  lit  to  cxprew  either  the  operations 
of  the  mind  or  their  objects. 

\\  hvM  a  tigure  is  stamped  u[>on  a  bodv  by  pressure,  that  figure  is  cnlli:^ 
an  i*ttprtmoH^  as  the  impression  of  a  m*ju  <iu  wax,  of  printing  types,  <«•  of  a 
»iiijnrni1:it*'  nti  uM^^f,  This  sccms  now  to  l>c  the  literal  sense  ot  the  word  ; 
t  :  its  mmte  from  the  cause*.     But  by  metaphor  or  aiialtigy, 

L,.n,  ,.,ir,^y  ,.,..vi  iVLids^  ]ts  meajuug  is  extended^  so  as  to  signify  any  chsjige 
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produced  in  a  body  by  the  operation  of  some  external  canse.  A  blow  of 
the  hand  makes  no  impression  on  a  stone- wall ;  but  a  battery  of  cannon 
may.  The  moon  raises  a  tide  in  the  ocean^  but  makes  no  impression  on 
rivers  and  lakes. 

When  we  speak  of  making  an  impression  on  the  mind,  the  word  is 
carried  still  &rtfaer  from  its  literal  meaning ;  use,  however,  which  is  the 
arbiter  of  language,  authorises  this  application  of  it.  As  when  we  say 
that  admonition  and  reproof  make  little  impression  on  those  who  are  con- 
firmed in  bad  habits.^  The  same  discourse  delivered  in  one  way,  makes  a 
strong  impression  on  the  hearers ;  delivered  in  another  way,  it  makes  no 
impression  at  all. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  such  examples,  an  impression  made  on  the 
mind  always  implies  some  change  of  purpose  or  will ;  some  new  habit  pro- 
duced, or  some  former  habit  weakened ;  some  passion  raised  or  allayed. 
When  such  changes  are  produced  by  persuasion,  example,  or  any  external 
cause,  we  say  that  such  causes  make  an  impression  upon  the  mind.  But 
when  things  are  seen  or  heard,  or  apprehended,  without  producing  any 
passion  or  emotion,  we  say  that  they  make  no  impression. 

In  the  most  extensive  sense,  an  impression  is  a  change  produced  in  some 
passive  subject  by  the  operation  of  an  external  cause.  If  we  suppose  an 
active  beins  to  produce  any  change  in  itself  by  its  own  active  power,  this 
is  never  called  an  impression.  It  is  the  act  or  operation  of  the  being 
itself,  not  an  impression  upon  it  From  this  it  appears,  that  to  give  the 
name  of  an  impression  to  any  effect  produced  in  the  mind,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  does  not  act  at  all  in  the  production  of  that  efl^ect.  If 
seeing,  hearing,  desiring,  willing,  be  operations  of  the  mind,  they  cannot 
be  impressions.  If  they  be  impressions,  they  cannot  be  operations  of  the 
mind.  In  the  structure  of  all  languages,  they  are  considered  as  acts  or 
operations  of  the  mind  itself,  and  the  names  given  them  imply  this.  To 
call  them  impressions,  therefore,  is  to  trespass  against  the  structure,  not  of 
a  particular  language  only,  but  of  all  languages. 

If  the  word  impression  be  an  improper  word  to  signify  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  it  is  at  least  as  improper  to  signify  their  objects ;  for  would  any 
man  be  thought  to  speak  with  propriety,  who  should  say  that  the  sun  is  an 
imnressien,  Uiat  the  earth  and  the  sea  are  impressions  ? 

It  is  commonly  believed,  and  taken  for  granted,  that  every  language,  if 
it  be  sufficiently  copious  in  words,  is  equally  tit  to  express  all  opinions, 
whether  they  be  true  or  false.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  there  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule,  which  deserves  our  notice.^  There  are  certain 
common  opinions  of  mankind,  upon  which  the  structure  and  grammar  of 
all  languages  are  founded.  Whue  these  opinions  are  common  to  all  men, 
there  will  be  a  great  similarity  in  all  languages  that  are  to  be  found  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Such  a  similarity  there  really  is ;  for  we  find  in  all 
languagies  the  same  parts  of  speech,  the  distinction  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
distinction  of  nouns  into  adjective  and  substantive,  of  verbs  into  active 
and  passive.  In  verbs  we  find  like  tenses,  moods,  persons,  and  numbers. 
There  are  general  rules  of  grammar,  the  same  in  all  languages.  This 
similarity  of  structure  in  all  languages  shows  an  uniformity  among  men  in 
those  opinions  upon  which  the  structure  of  language  is  founded. 

If,  for  instance,  we  should  suppose  that  there  was  a  nation  who  believed 
that  the  things  which  we  call  attributes  might  exist  without  a  subject, 
there  would  be  in  their  language  no  distinction  between  adjectives  and 
substantives,  nor  would  it  be  a  rule  with  them,  that  an  adjective  has  no 
meaning  unless  when  joined  to  a  substantive.     If  there  was  any  nation  who 
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did  not  dj8tingiiJ«h  between  nctiug  and  being  acted  upon,  there  would  in  tlieir 
binguagc  be  no  distinct ian  between  active  and  passive  verbs,  nor  would  it 
be  a  rule  that  the  active  verb  must  have  an  agent  in  the  nominative  case ; 
but  tbatj  in  the  passive  verb*  the  agent  must  be  in  an  oblique  case. 

The  Htnieture  of  all  languages  is  grounded  u|xm  common  notions,  wliicli 
I^Fr.  irume*«  pliihisophy  opposes,  and  endeavours  to  overturn.  This  no 
doubt  led  him  to  warp  the  common  language  into  a  conformity  M'ith  bis 
principles ;  btit  we  ought  not  to  imitate  him  in  this,  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  his  principles  are  built  on  a  solid  foundation. 

12,  Sensation  is  a  name  given  by  philosuphers  to  an  act  of  mind,  which 
may  \w  distinguished  from  all  others  by  this,  tliat  it  hath  no  object  distinct 
frmn  the  act  itself.  Pain  of  every  kind  is  an  uneasy  sensation.  When  I 
am  pained,  I  cjmnot  say,  tlmt  the  pain  I  feel  is  one  thing,  and  that  my 
feeling  it  is  another  thing.  They  arc  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  cajmot 
be  disjoined  even  in  imagination.  Pain,  when  it  is  not  felt,  has  no  exist- 
ence. It  can  be  neither  greater  nor  less  in  degree  or  duration,  nor  any 
thing  else  in  kind,  tkin  it  is  felt  to  be.  It  cannot  exist  by  itself,  nor  in 
any  subject,  but  in  a  sentient  being.  No  quality  of  an  inanimate  and 
sentient  being  can  have  the  least  resemblance  to  it. 

What  we  have  said  of  pain  may  be  applied  to  every  otlicr  sensation* 
Some  of  them  arc  agreealile,  others  uneasy,  in  v.irious  degrees.  Thewj 
being  objects  of  deairc  or  aversion,  have  some  attention  given  to  tbetii  ;  but 
many  are  inditferent^  and  so  little  attended  to,  that  they  have  no  name  in 
any  language. 

Most  operations  of  the  mind,  that  have  names  in  common  langoage,  are 
eoujplex:  ui  their  nature,  and  made  np  of  vart<ms  ingredients,  ur  more 
simple  acta ;  which,  though  conjoined  in  our  constitutinn,  must  be  dii* 
joined  by  abstraction,  in  order  to  our  hanng  a  distinct  and  scientific  notion 
of  the  complex  operation.  In  such  operations,  sensation  for  the  most  J^rt 
makes  an  ingredient.  Those  who  do  not  attend  to  the  complex  nature  of 
such  operations  are  apt  to  re^iolve  them  into  some  one  of  the  simple  acts  of 
whicli  they  ure  compounded^  overlooking  the  others :  and  from  this  aiuse 
many  disputes  have* been  raised,  and  many  errors  have  been  occasioned 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  such  ojieratiana. 

The  perception  of  external  objectji  is  acoompanied  with  some  sensatten 
OorrwDOiiding  to  the  object  perceiired,  aad  sudi  sensations  have,  in  many 
cases,  lA  all  languages,  the  same  name  with  the  external  object  which  they 
slwajra  aocsompany.  The  difficulty  of  disjoining  by  abstraction  thingn 
thus  constantly  conjoined  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  things  which  bare 
one  snd  the  same  name  in  all  languages,  has  Hke^'ise  been  frequently  an 
(loeasion  of  errors  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  To  avoid  such  emirs, 
nothing  is  uf  more  importance  than  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of  that  simple 
act  of  the  mind  which  we  call  sensation^  and  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe.  By  this  means  we  shall  fiad  it  more  easy  to  distinguish  it 
from  every  external  object  that  it  accompanies,  and  from  evtry  other  act 
uf  the  mind  that  may  be  conjoined  with  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  like- 
wise of  iroportanoe  that  the  name  of  ^enrntwH  should^  in  philoHopbical 
writings,  be  spipropfisted  to  signify  this  simple  act  of  the  mind,  without 
including  any  thing  more  in  its  signiii cation^  or  being  applied  to  olber 
purposes. 

I  shall  add  an  observation  concerning  the  word  feeling,  Tliis  WOfd  bss 
two  meanings.  Firtt,  It  signifii^s  the  ]i«*rceptioiis  we  have  of  ^tvnud 
ohjecU,  by  the  sense  af  touch.  Wlien  we  speik  of  feeling  a  body  to  be 
hard  or  soft,  rmigh  or  smocitU^  h<>t  or  cold ;   te  £eel  these  things,  h  to 
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perceive  them  by  toacli.  They  are  external  things^  and  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  feel  them,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  objects  felt : 
Secondly,  The  wordjeelhtg  is  used  to  signify  the  same  thing  as  settsation, 
which  we  have  just  now  explained  ;  and^  in  this  sense^  it  has  no  object ; 
the  feeling  and  the  thing  felt  are  one  and  the  same. 

Perhaps  betwixt  feeling  taken  in  this  last  seiise^  and  sensation^  there 
may  be  this  small  difference^  that  sensation  is  most  commonly  used  to 
signify  those  feeh'ngs  which  we  have  by  our  external  senses  and  bodily 
appetites^  and  all  our  bodily  pains  and  pleasures.  But  there  are  feelings 
of  a  nobler  nature  accompanying  our  affections,  our  moral  judgments,  and 
our  determinations  in  matters  of  taste^  to  which  the  word  sensation  is  less 
properly  applied. 

1  have  premised  these  observations  on  the  meaning  of  certain  words  that 
fTcquently  occur  in  treating  of  this  subject,  for  two  reasons, Jfr*^,  That  I 
may  be  tne  better  understood  when  I  use  them  ;  and,  secondly.  That  those 
who  would  make  any  progress  in  this  branch  of  science  may  accustom 
themselves  to  attend  very  carefully  to  the  meaning  of  words  that  are  used 
in  it.  They  may  be  assured  of  this,  that  the  ambiguity  of  words,  and  the 
vague  and  imnn^r  application  of  them,  have  thrown  more  darkness  upon 
this  subject,  tnan  the  subtilty  and  intricacy  of  things. 

When  we  use  common  words,  we  ought  to  use  them  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  most  commonly  used  by  the  best  and  purest  writers  in  the 
language ;  and,  when  we  have  occasion  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the  meaning 
of  a  common  word^  or  give  it  more  precision  than  it  has  in  common  Ian- 
guage^  the  reader  ought  to  have  warning  of  this,  otherwise  we  shall  impose 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  him. 

A  very  respectable  writer  has  given  a  good  example  of  this  kind,  by 
explaining,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  the  terms  he  has 
occasion  to  use.  In  that  Appendix,  most  of  the  words  are  explained  on 
which  I  have  been  making  observations.  And  the  explication  I  have 
^ven,  I  thinks  agrees,  for  the  most  part,  with  his. 

Other  words  that  need  explication  shall  be  explained  as  they  occur. 


CHAPTER  IL 

PRINCIPLES  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTED. 

As  there  are  words  common  to  Philosophers  and  to  the  vulgar,  which 
need  no  explication^  so  there  are  principles  common  to  both  which  need 
no  proofs  and  which  do  not  admit  of  direct  proof. 

One  who  applies  to  any  branch  of  science  must  be  comd  to  years  of 
understanding,  and  consequently  must  have  exercised  his  reason,  and  the 
other  powers  of  his  mind,  in  various  ways.  He  must  have  formed  various 
opinions  and  principles,  by  which  he  conducts  himself  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
0£  thoee  principles^  some  are  common  to  all  men,  being  evident  in  them- 
selves, ana  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  a  man  cannot  live  and 
act  according  to  the  rules  of  common  prudence  without  them. 

Ail  men  that  have  common  understanding  agree  in  such  principles,  and 
consider  a  man  as  lunatic,  or  destitute  of  common  sense,  who  denies  or 
calls  them  in  question.  Thus,  if  any  man  were  found  of  so  strange  a  turn 
as  not  to  believe  his  own  eyes ;  to  put  no  trust  in  his  senses,  nor  have  the 
least  r^ard  t5  their  testimony ;  would  any  man  think  it  worth  while  to 
reason  gravely  with  such  a  person,  and,  by  argument,  to  convince  him  of 
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Ilk  error  ?  Surely  no  wise  man  would.  For  before  men  can  reason  t4)ge« 
ther,  they  must  agree  in  first  principles ;  and  it  h  impossible  to  reaaon 
with  a  man  who  has  no  principles  in  common  with  yon. 

There  are,  therefore,  common  principles,  which  are  the  foundation  of  ull 
reasoning,  and  of  all  science.  Such  common  principles  aeMam  admit  of 
direct  proof,  nor  do  they  need  it.  JVIen  need  not  to  be  taught  them  ;  for 
they  are  such  as  aU  men  of  common  understanding  know ;  or  such,  at  Ica^t, 
as  thev  give  a  ready  assent  to,  as  soon  as  they  are  proposed  und  understo^id. 

Such  principh?H,  when  we  have  occasion  to  use  them  in  science,  ore  ©died 
ajrioms*  And,  although  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary,  yet  it  may  be  of 
great  use,  to  point  out  the  principles  or  axioms  on  wbidi  a  science  is 
grounded, 

Thus,  mathematicians,  before  they  prove  any  of  the  propositions  of 
niathemuties,  hiy  down  certain  axioms^  or  common  principles,  u|)on  which 
they  build  their  reasonings.  And  k'tliotigh  those  axiouts  be  truths  which 
every  man  knew  before,  such  as.  That  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  jiJirt, 
That  equal  quantities  added  to  equal  f|UHntities  make  eqiud  sums;  yet, 
when  we  »ec  nothing  assumed  in  the  pro<if  of  mathematical  projiusitJona 
but  ftuch  self-endent  axiuujs,  the  propositions  appear  more  certain,  and 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  dispute. 

In  all  other  sciences,  as  well  as  in  mathematics,  it  will  be  found,  that 
there  are  a  few  common  principles,  upon  which  all  the  reasonings  in  that 
science  are  grounded,  and  into  which  they  may  be  resolved.  If  these  were 
pointed  out  and  considered,  we  should  be  better  able  to  judge  what  streas 
may  lie  laid  upon  the  conclusions  in  that  science.  If  the  principles  be 
certain,  the  conclusions  justly  drawn  from  them  must  be  certain.  Jf  the 
principles  be  only  probable,  the  conclusions  can  only  be  probable.  If  the 
principles  be  false,  dubious,  or  obscure,  the  suiterstructure  that  is  built  upon 
them  must  partake  of  the  weakness  of  the  foundation. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  greatest  of  natural  philosophers,  has  given  an 
example  well  worthy  of  imitatiim,  by  laying  down  the  common  principles  or 
axioKna  on  which  the  reasi>nings  in  natural  philosophy  are  budt.  Before 
this  was  done,  the  retisonings  of  phikisophers,  in  that  science,  were  as 
Yagne  and  uncertam  as  they  are  in  most  others.  Nothing  was  fixed;  all 
was  dispute  and  controversy :  but,  by  this  happy  expedient,  a  solid  foun- 
dation is  kid  in  that  science,  and  a  noble  suiter  structure  is  raised  upon  it, 
about  whicii  there  is  now  no  more  dispute  or  controversy  among  men  of 
knowledge,  than  there  is  about  the  conclusions  of  mathematics. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  first  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy are  of  a  quite  diflTerent  nature  from  mathematical  axioms :  they  have 
not  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  nor  are  they  necess;iry  truths,  as  mathe- 
matical axioms  are:  they  are  such  as  these;  that  similar  eflTects  proceed 
from  the  same  or  similar  causes ;  that  we  ought  to  admit  of  no  other  causes 
of  natural  effects,  but  such  as  are  true,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
effects.  These  are  principles,  which,  though  they  have  not  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  that  mathematical  axioms  have :  yet  have  such  evidence,  tiiat 
eyerr  man  of  ootnmon  understanding  readily  assents  to  them,  and  finds  tt 
absolutely  neoessair  to  conduct  his  actions  and  opinions  by  them  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  fife. 

I  Though  it  has  not  been  usual,  yet  I  conceive  it  may  be  useful,  to  point 
out  wttnc  of  thcwc  things  which  1  shall  take  for  granted,  as  first  principles, 
in  treatmg  of  tlie  rnind  nud  its  fiicidties.  There  is  the  more  occiuion  for 
becttUMc  vrr\  men.  ikuch  as  Des  Carte*.  litaleliranche,  Ar- 

id, Locke,  untl  u  rs,  have  lost  much  Islwur  by  not  distinguisliing 
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tliiiigs  wMch  reauire  proofs  from  tilings  which,  though  they  may  admit  of 
illustration,  yet  being  self-evident,  do  not  admit  of  proof.  When  men  at- 
tempt to  deduce  such  self-evident  principles  from  others  more  evident,  they 
always  fall  inUH  inconclusive  reasoning:  And  the  consequence  of  this  has 
been,  that  others,  such  as  Berkeley  and  Hume,  finding  the  arguments 
brought  to  prove  such  first  principles  to  be  weak  and  inconclusive,  have 
been  tempteid  first  to  doubt  m  them,  and  afterwards  to  deny  them. 

It  is  so  irksome  to  reason  with  those  who  deny  first  principles,  that  wise 
men  commonly  decline  it.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible,  that  what  is  only  a 
vulgar  projudice  may  be  mistaken  for  a  first  principle.  Nor  is  it  impos- 
sible, uiat  what  is  really  a  first  principle  may,  by  the  enchantment  of 
words,  have  such  a  mist  thrown  about  it,  as  to  hide  its  evidence,  and  to 
make  a  man  of  candour  doubt  of  it.  Such  cases  happen  more  frequently  per- 
haps in  this  science  than  in  any  other ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  without 
remedy.  There  are  wajrs  by  which  the  evidence  of  first  principles  may  be 
made  more  apparent  when  they  are  brought  into  dispute ;  but  Uiey  require 
to  be  handled  in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  evidence  is  not  de- 
monstrative, but  intuitive.  They  require  not  proof,  but  to  be  placed  in 
a  proper  point  of  view.  This  will  be  shown  more  fuUy  in  its  proper  place, 
and  apphed  to  those  very  principles  which  we  now  assume.  In  the  mean 
time,  when  they  are  proposed  as  first  principles,  the  reader  is  put  on  his 
guard,  and  warned  to  consider  whether  thoy  have  a  just  claim  to  that  cha- 
racter. 

1.  Firsty  then,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  I  thinks  that  I  remember, 
that  I  reason,  and,  in  general,  that  1  really  perform  all  those  operations  of 
mind  of  which  I  am  conscious. 

The  operations  of  our  minds  are  attended  with  consciousness;  and  this 
consciousness  is  the  evidence,  the  only  evidence  which  we  have  or  can  have 
of  their  existence.  If  a  man  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  think  or  to 
say  that  his  consciousness  may  deceive  him,  and  to  require  proof  that  it 
cannot,  I  know  of  no  proof  that  can  be  given  him ;  he  must  be  left  to  him- 
self as  a  man  that  denies  first  principles,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
reasoning.  Every  man  finds  himself  under  a  necessity  of  believing  what 
consciousness  testifies,  and  every  thing  that  hath  this  testimony  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  first  principle. 

2.  As  by  consciousness  we  know  certainly  the  existence  of  our  present 
thoughts  and  passions ;  so  we  know  the  past  by  remembrance.  Ana  when 
they  are  recent,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  fresh,  the  knowledge  of 
them,  from  sudh  distinct  remembrance,  is,  in  its  certainty  and  evidence, 
next  to  that  of  consciousness. 

3.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  conscious  of  many  things  to 
which  we  give  little  or  no  attention.  We  can  hardly  attend  to  several 
things  at  the  same  time ;  and  our  attention  is  commonly  employed  about 
that  which  is  the  object  of  our  thought,  and  rarely  about  the  toought  it- 
self. Thus,  when  a  man  is  angry,  his  attention  is  turned  to  the  injury 
done  him,  or  the  injurious  person ;  and  he  gives  very  little  attention  to  the 
passion  of  anger,  although  ne  is  conscious  of  it.  It  is  in  our  power,  how- 
ever, when  we  come  to  the  years  of  understanding,  to  give  attention  to  our 
own  thoughts  and  passions,  and  the  various  operations  of  our  minds.  And 
when  we  make  these  the  objects  of  our  attention,  either  while  they  are 
present,  or  when  they  are  recent  and  fresh  in  our  memory,  this  act  of  the 
mind  is  called  reflection.  t 

We  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that,  by  attentive  refleetioTV)  ^  tivkel 
may  have  a  dear  and  c&rtam  knowledge  of  the  operations  oE  Yi\«  o\<iu  tivysA\ 
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a  knowledge  no  less  clear  and  certain,  than  that  wliicli  lie  kis  of  an  external 
object  when  it  is  set  before  his  byes. 

This  reflection  is  a  kind  iif  intuition ;  it  pves  a  like  conviction  with 
regard  to* internal  objects,  or  things  in  the  mind,  as  the  faculty  of  seeing 
gives  with  regard  to  objects  of  sij^lit,  A  man  must,  therefore,  be  convinced 
beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  of  every  thing  with  regard  to  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind,  which  he  clearly  aiid  distinctly  discerns  by  attentive  re- 
flection. 

4.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  thoughts  I  am  conscious  of,  or  ro- 
menilwr,  are  the  thoughts  of  one  and  the  same  thinking  principle,  which 
I  call  mtfself,  or  my  mind.  Every  man  has  an  immediate  and  irrei<istiblc 
conviction,  not  only  of  his  present  existence,  but  of  his  continued  existence 
and  identity,  as  far  Urck  as  he  can  remember.  If  any  man  shoidd  think 
fit  to  demand  a  prmif  that  the  thoughts  he  is  successively  couKcious  of  l*e- 
long  to  one  and  the  same  thinking  principle;  if  he  should  demand  a  prtN»f 
that  he  is  the  same  person  to-day  as  he  was  yesterday,  or  a  year  agi>,  I 
know  no  proof  that  ean  be  given  liim:  lie  must  be  left  to  himself,  either 
as  a  man  that  is  lunatic,  or  as  one  who  denies  first  principles,  and  is  not 
to  be  reasoned  with. 

Every  man  of  a  sound  mind  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  believing 
bis  own  identity,  and  continued  existence.  The  conviction  of  this  is  im- 
mediate and  irresistible ;  and  if  he  should  lose  this  mnvictitm.  it  would  lie 
a  certain  proof  of  insanity*  which  is  not  to  be  renunlied  by  retisoning. 

5.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  some  things  which  cjinnot  exist 
by  themscdves,  but  must  be  in  something  else  to  which  they  belougj  aa 
fpialities,  or  attribntes. 

Thus,  motion  cannot  exist  but  in  soinething  that  is  moved.  And  to 
suppose  that  there  can  be  motion  wliile  every  thing  is  at  rest,  is  l  gvoss 
and  paljmble  absurdity.  In  like  manner,  bareness  and  softness,  sw^eetne^s 
and  hitteniess,  are  things  which  cannot  exist  l»y  themselves ;  they  are 
qualities  of  something  which  is  liard  or  soft,  sweet  or  bitter:  That  tbillff, 
whatever  it  be,  of  which  they  are  qualities,  is  cidled  their  subjeciy  and  mm 
qualities  necessarily  suppose  a  subject. 

Things  which  may  exjst  by  themselves,  and  do  not  oeoeesarily  sunpcw© 
the  existence  of  any  thing  else^  are  called  substances;  and  with  relation  to 
the  qualities  or  attributes  that  belong  to  them^  they  are  called  the  suhjccis 
of  such  qualities  or  attributes. 

All  the  things  which  we  immediately  perceive  by  otir  senses,  and  all  the 
things  we  are  conscious  of,  are  things  which  must  be  in  something  else  as 
their  subject.  Thus  by  my  senin's  I  perceive  figure*  colour,  hardness,  *oft- 
neas,  motion,  resistance,  and  such  like  thin^.  But  these  arc  qualitieM, 
and  must  necessarily  be  in  something  that  is  figunnj,  colouretl,  luinl  or 
soft,  that  moves  or  resists.  It  is  not  to  tliese  qualities,  but  to  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  them,  that  we  give  the  name  of  ^j^/y.  If  any  man  should 
think  fit  to  deny  that  these  things  are  qualities,  or  tliat  tlu-y  ri*quire  any 
suhiect,  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion  as  a  man  who  denies  fifH  pin- 
cipfes,  and  is  not  fit  to  be  reasoned  with«  If  he  has  common  undtfllHMiQg^ 
he  will  find  that  he  cannot  converse  half  an  hour  without  Mying  l]lill|pi 
which  imply  the  contrary  of  what  he  professes  to  lielievc, 

III  Hkc  maatter,  tbs  tluogi  I  am  c»njid0ns  of,  such  as  thoughti  rttsoning, 
desire^  neocsiiarily  suppose  something  thai  lhinkji«  that  reasons^  that  de- 
alres«  We  do  not  ffive  the  name  of  mind  to  tliougbt.  Tcaana^  or  dedre;  bttt 
to  that  being  which  thinks,  which  reasoiia«  snd  whidi  dednsi. 

TTmU  every  act  ur  operation,  thmtfon,  mpposes  sn  sgsiil*  thai  e^reiy 
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quality  sopposes  a  subject^  are  tliiiiffs  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  prove^ 
but  take  for  granted.  Every  man  of  common  understanding  aiscems  this 
Immediately,  and  cannot  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  it.  In  all  languages 
we  find  certain  words  which,  by  grammarians,  are  called  adjectives.  Such 
words  denote  attributes,  and  every  adjective  must  have  a  substantive  to 
which  it  belonp;  that  is^  every  attribute  must  have  a  subject.  In  all 
languages  we  find  active  verbs,  which  denote  some  action  or  operation ; 
ancf  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  grammar  of  all  languages,  that  such  a 
verb  supposes  a  person ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  every  action  must 
have  an  agent.  We  take  it,  therefore^  as  a  first  principle,  that  goodness^ 
wisdom,  and  virtue  can  only  be  in  some  being  that  is  good,  wise,  and 
virtuous;  that  thinking  supposes  a  being  that  thinks;  and  that  every 
operation  we  are  conscious  of  supposes  an  agent  that  operates,  which  we 
call  mind, 

6.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  most  operations  of  the  mind,  there  must 
be  an  offject_  distinct  from  the  operation  itself.  I  cannot  see,  without 
seeing  something.  To  see  without  having  any  object  of  sight  is  absurd. 
I  cannot  remember,  without  remembering  something.  The  thing  remem- 
bered is  past,  while  the  remembrance  of  it  is  present :  and  therefore  the 
operation  and  the  object  of  it  must  be  distinct  things.  The  operations  of 
our  minds  are  denoted,  in  all  languages,  by  active  transitive  verbs,  which, 
from  their  construction  in  grammar,  require  not  only  a  person  or  agent,  but 
likewise  an  object  of  the  operation.  Thus  the  verb  k/ioxv,  denotes  an 
operation  of  mind.  From  the  general  structure  of  language,  this  verb  re- 
quires a  person ;  I  know,  you  know,  or  he  knows :  But  it  requires  no  less 
a  noun  in  the  accusative  case,  denoting  the  thing  known ;  for  he  that  knows 
must  know  something ;  and  to  know,  without  having  any  object  of  know- 
le^e,  is  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  admit  of  reasoning. 

7*  We  ought  likewise  to  take  for  granted,  as  first  principles,  things 
wherein  we  find  an  universai agreement,  among  the  learned  and  unleame«l, 
in  the  diflTerent  nations  and  ages  of  the  world.  A  consent  of  ages  and 
nations,  of  the  learned  and  vulgar,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  great  authority, 
unless  we  can  show  some  prejudice,  as  universal  as  that  consent  is,  which 
might  be  the  cause  of  it.  Truth  is  one,  but  error  is  infinite.  There  are 
many  truths  so  obvious  to  the  human  fiaculties,  that  it  may  be  expected 
that  men  should  universally  agree  in  them.  And  this  is  actually  found  to 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  many  truths,  against  which  we  find  no  dissent, 
unless  perhaps  that  of  a  few  sceptical  philosophers,  who  may  justly  be  sus- 
pected, in  such  cases,  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  through  pride, 
obstinacy,  or  some  favourite  passion.  Where  there  is  such  universal  con- 
sent in  things  not  deep  nor  intricate,  but  which  lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  sur- 
£ace,  there  is  the  greatest  presumption  that  can  be,  that  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  human  faculties,  and  it  must  have  great  authority  with  every 
sober  mind  that  loves  truth.  Mnjor  enim  pars  eo  fere  deferri  sofet  quo  a 
naiura  deduct/ ur.     Cic.  de  Off.  I.  41. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  all  men  upon  any  point  whatsoever,  and,  therefore,  that  this  maxim  can 
be  of  no  use.  But  tnere  are  many  cases  wherein  it  is  otherwise.  Who 
can  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  believed  the 
existence  of  a  material  world,  and  that  those  things  which  they  see  and 
handle  are  real,  and  not  mere  illusions  and  apparitions  ?  Who  can  doubt, 
whether  mankind  have  universally  believed,  that  every  thing  that  begins 
to  exist,  and  every  change  that  happens  in  nature,  must  have  a  causft^ 
Who  can  doubt,  whether  mankind  have  been  univer^ollY  i^T^M^d^s^  X^'dX. 

c  ^ 
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there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  human  conduct?  Some  things  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  they  cmght  to  do,  and  other  tliinp*  which  they  ought 
not  to  do?  The  universality  of  thene  opiniuns,  and  of  many  such  that  might 
be  named,  is  suiBciently  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  men's  conduct^ 
as  far  as  our  acquaintance  reaches,  and  from  the  records  of  history ,  in  aU 
ages  and  nations,  that  are  transmitted  to  us. 

There  are  other  opinionn  that   apjvear  to  Ik*  universal,  from  what   ia 
common  in  the  structure  of  all  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  pcdished 
and  barbarous.      Language  i«  tlie  express  image  and  picture  of  human  , 
thoughts;    and  from  the  picture,  we  may  often  draw  very  certain  coo*'^ 
elusions  with  regard  to  the  original.     We  find  in  all  languages  the  samel 
parts  of  spe<*ch,  nouns  substantive  and  adjective,  verbs  active  and  jpossiire^^ 
varied  according  to  the  tenses  of  past,  present,  and  future;  we  iind  ad* 
verbs,  prepwiitious,  and  conjunctions*      There  are  geneni!  rules  of  e^yntaic  i 
common  to  all  languages.     This  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  language 
shows  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  those  notions  upon  which  the  struc- 
ture of  language  is  grounded. 

We  fiad,  in  the  structure  of  idl  languages,  the  distinction  of  acting  and 
being  act4?d  upon,  the  distinction  of  action  and  agent,  of  quality  and  subject^ 
and  many  others  of  the  like  kind ;  which  shows,  that  these  distinctions  arc 
founded  in  the  universal  sense  of  mankind.  We  shall  have  frequent  occa^ 
sion  to  argue  from  the  sense  of  mankind  expressed  in  the  structure  of 
language ;  and  therefore  it  was  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  the  force  of 
arguments  drawn  from  this  topic. 

8*  I  need  hardly  say,  that  I  shall  also  take  for  granted  such  iacts  as  are 
attested  to  the  conviction  of  all  sober  and  reasonable  men,  either  by  our 
senseSj  by  memory,  or  by  human  testimony.  Although  some  writers  on 
this  subject  have  disputed  the  authority  of  the  seiLses,  itf  memory,  and  of 
every  human  faculty  ;  yet  we  find,  that  such  person s»  in  the  conduct  of 
bfe,  in  pursuing  their  end.t,  or  in  avoiding  dangers,  pay  the  same  regard 
to  the  authority  of  tlieir  senses  and  other  faculties,  fk»  the  rest  of  mankind, 
By  this  they  give  us  jwat  ground  to  duubt  of  their  candour  in  their  prcH 
fessions  of  soepticiso). 

This,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  fate  of  the  few  tlmt  have  profeiied 
SQepticism^  that  when  they  have  done  what  they  can  to  discredit  llidr 
ienset^  they  find  themselves,  after  all,  under  a  necessity  of  trusting  to 
them.  i^lr.  Hume  has  been  so  candid  as  to  acknowledge  this;  and  it  is 
no  less  true  of  those  who  have  not  shown  the  same  candour :  For  I  never 
heard  tlmt  any  sceptic  ran  his  head  against  a  post^  or  stept  into  a  kennel^ 
because  he  did  not  believe  his  eyes* 

Upon  the  whole,  I  ackno\i  ledge  that  we  ought  to  be  cautious,  that  we 
do  nut  adopt  opinions  as  firvt  principles,  whicn  are  not  entitled  to  ihat 
csiiaricter.  But  theie  is  surely  the  lea.««t  danger  of  men's  btnug  impoiill 
tipfm  in  this  way,  when  such  principles  o|Kudy  hiy  claim  to  the  charaeter, 
and  are  thereby  fairly  exposed  to  the  examimition  of  those  who  may  dis* 

Sute  their  authority.  We  do  not  pretend,  that  those  tilings  that  are  laid 
own  as  first  principles  may  not  be  examined,  and  that  we  ought  nut  to 
have  our  ears  onen  to  what  may  be  pleaded  a^nst  their  being  admitted  as 
such.  Let  us  deal  with  them  us  an  upright  judg?  does  witli  a  witnesa  wlio 
has  a  fair  character.  He  pays  a  regard  to  the  testimony  of  such  a  witiiC9» 
while  his  character  is  unmipeadied.  But  if  it  can  lio  alumii  that  be  it 
«ubom<*d,  or  tliat  he  is  influenced  by  malice  or  partial  fisvour^  his  tcatimony 
keot  all  its  credit,  and  is  justly  rejected. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  HYPOTHESES. 

Every  branch  of  human  knowledge  hath  its  proper  principles^  its  pnv 

'  foundation  and  method  of  reasoning ;  and,  if  we  endeavour  to  build  it 
^  [>n  any  other  foundation,  it  will  never  stand  firm  and  stable.  Thus  the 
F  lustoirian  builds  upon  testimony,  and  rarely  indulges  conjecture.  The  an- 
tiquarian mixes  conjecture  with  testimony ;  and  the  former  often  makes 
the  lar^  ingredient.  The  mathematician  pays  not  the  least  regard  either 
to  testimony  or  conjecture,  but  deduces  every  thing,  by  demonstrative 
reaaoning,.  from  his  definitions  and  axioms.  Indeed,  whatever  is  built 
i  npoD  conjecture,  is  improperly  called  science ;  for  conjecture  may  beget 
opinion,  but  cannot  produce  knowledge.  Natural  philosophy  must  be 
Doilt  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material  system,  discovered  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment. 

When  men  first  b^an  to  philosophize,  that  is,  to  carry  their  thoughts 
^beyond  the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  things,  and 
^^'  secret  operations  of  nature,  it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  indulge 
ture ;  nor  was  it  to  be  expected,  that,  in  many  ages,  they  shoiud 
er  the  proper  and  scientific  way  of  proceeding  in  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions. Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  most  ancient  systems  in  every 
branch  of  philosophy  were  nothing  but  the  conjectures  of  men  famous  for 
their  wisdom,  whose  fame  gave  authority  to  their  opinions.  Thus,  in 
early  age^  wise  men  coniectured,  that  this  earth  is  a  vast  plain  surrounded 
on  lul  hands  by  a  boundless  ocean :  That  from  this  ocean,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  emerge  at  their  rising,  and  plunge  into  it  again  at  their  setting. 

With  r^ard  to  the  mind,  men  in  their  rudest  state  are  apt  to  conjecture 
that  the  principle  of  life  in  a  man  is  his  breath ;  because  the  most  obvious^ 
distinction  between  a  living  and  a  dead  man  is,  that  the  one  breathes  and 
the  other  does  not.  To  this  it  is  owing  that,  in  ancient  languages,  the 
word  which  denotes  the  soul,  is  that  which  properly  signifies  breath  or 
air. 

As  men  advance  in  knowledge,  their  first  conjectures  appear  silly  and 
diildish,  and  give  place  to  others,  which  tally  better  with  later  observations 
and  discoveries.  Thus,  one  system  of  philosophy  succeeds  another,  with- 
out any  claim  to  superior  merit  but  this,  that  it  is  a  more  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  conjectures,  and  accounts  better  for  common  appearances. 

To  omit  many  ancient  systems  of  this  kind,  Des  Cartes,  about  the  mid- 
dle ai  the  last  century,  dissatisfied  with  the  materia  prima,  the  substantial 
jTarms,  and  the  occult  aualities  of  the  peripatetics,  conjectured  boldly,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  ot  our  system  are  carried  round  by  a  vortex  or  whirl- 
pool of  subtile  matter,  just  as  straws  and  chafiP  arc  carried  round  in  a  tub 
of  water.  He  conjectured,  that  the  soul  is  seated  in  a  small  gland  in  the 
Iwain,  called  the  pineal  gland :  That  there,  as  in  her  chamber  of  presence, 
ahe  receives  intelligence  of  every  thing  that  affects  the  sens^,  by  means  of 
a  subtile  fluid  contained  in  the  nerves,  called  the  animal  spirits ;  and  that 
she  despatches  these  animal  spirits  as  her  messengers,  to  put  in  motion  the 
several  muscles  of  the  body,  as  there  is  occasion.  By  such  conjectures  as 
these,  Des  Cartes  could  account  for  every  phenomenon  in  nature,  in  such  a 
plausible  manner  as  gave  satisfaction  to  a  great  part  of  the  learned  world 
tar  more  than  half  a  century. 

Such  conjectures  in  philosophical  matters  have  commonly  got  the  name 
o!  hjfpotheses  or  theories.    And  the  invention  of  an  hyjwthesis,  founded  on 
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some  flight  prolmbilities,  whicli  accounts  for  many  appearances  of  natun*. 
liOH  been  coiisitiored  as  tliL*  highest  attuinmeiit  of  ii  philosopher.  If  tlic 
hypiithesis  bang>»  \vd\  together,  in  cmln-Iliiilied  by  a  lively  iiniipuation,  and 
serves  to  account  for  couiiu«»ii  appeanmees,  it  is  considered  !*y  many  as 
having  all  the  qualities  that  should  recummewd  it  to  our  belief;  ana  all 
tlmt  ought  to  be  required  in  a  philosopkical  system. 

There  is  such  pronenesa  in  men  of  genius  to  invent  hypotheses,  and  in 
others  to  acquiej^ce  in  them  as  the  utmost  wliicli  the  human  faculties  can 
attain  in  philo<K)phyj  that  it  i^  of  the  last  coiuequence  to  the  progress  of 
real  knowledge,  that  men  should  have  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  hypotheses  in  philosopliy,  and  of  the  regard  that  is  due  to 
them* 

Altiiough  some  conjectures  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  prolMihl lit y, 
yet  it  is  e%*idently  in  the  nature  of  conjecture  to  Iw?  uncertain*  In  every 
case,  the  assent  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  evidence;  for  to  bidicvc 
firmly  what  has  but  a  small  degree  of  probability*  is  a  manifest  abuse  of 
our  understanding.  Now,  though  we  may,  in  many  cases,  form  very  pro- 
bable conjectures  oonceming  the  works  of  men,  every  conjecture  we  can 
form  ivilb  regard  to  the  works  of  God  has  as  little  proljability  as  the  con- 
jectures of  a  child  with  regard  to  the  works  of  a  man. 

The  witidom  of  God  exceeds  that  of  the  wiliest  man,  more  than  his  wis* 
dom  exceeds  that  of  a  child.  If  a  child  were  to  conjecture  how  an  army 
h  to  be  formed  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  how  a  city  is  to  lie  fortified,  or  a  state 
governe*! ;  what  chance  has  he  to  guess  right?  Aa  little  cbanct*  bus  the 
wisest  man  when  he  pretends  to  conjecture  how  the  planets  move  in  their 
cour9e0>  how  the  sea  ebbs  and  ^ows,  and  hovr  our  minds  act  uj>on  our 
bodies. 

If  a  thousand  of  the  greatest  wits  that  ever  the  world  produced, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  in  anatomy,  to  sit  down  and  ciiutrivc  1 
and  by  what  internal  organs,  the  viirious  functions  of  the  human  body  i 
carried  on ;  how  the  blood  is  made  to  circulate,  and  the  limbs  to  mo 
ihev  would  not  in  a  thousand  years  hit  urnm  any  thing  like  the  truth. 

Of  all  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  concerning  the  inward  structure 
of  the  human  boily,  never  one  was  made  by  conjecture.  Accurate  obaerva» 
lions  of  anatomists  have  brought  to  light  innumerable  artifices  of  nature 
in  the  contrivanoe  of  thin  machine  of  tlie  human  bitdy^  which  w^e  cannot 
bat  admire  as  excellently  adapted  to  their  Esevcral  purtHises.  But  the  most 
sagacious  physiologist  never  dreamed  of  them  till  they  were  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  innumerable  conjectures^  formed  in  oiifemit  a^M,  with 
r^:Anl  to  the  structure  of  the  body,  have  been  confuted  by  obeerrstioD, 
and  none  ever  confirmed. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  interna]  structure  of  the  human  body,  may 
be  said,  with  juntioe,  of  every  other  part  of  the  works  of  Ciml,  wherein  any 
real  discovery  has  been  made.  8ucn  discoveries  have  always  been  made 
by  patient  ol>!^rvHtion,  by  aoconte  experiments,  or  by  c<mciusions  drawn 
by  strict  reasoning  from  obfcrvations  and  exix>riments  ;'and  such  diseoverift 
hare  always  tendecl  to  refute,  but  wot  to  confirm^  the  theoriet  and  hypo* 
Ihenes  which  iiwnious  men  hod  invented. 

Ai  this  ii  a  met  cfmfinned  by  the  lUitory  of  philotophy  in  all  past  ugm, 
it  miglit  to  have  taught  men  hmg  ago  to  treat  with  just  ooiil«mpt  hypo« 
theses  in  every  branch  of  nhilnsnphy,  and  to  despair  of  evir  wlvtndnff  real 
knowledge  in  that  way.  The  Indian  philosopher,  lieing  al  a  Iom  tii  know 
bow  the  earth  was  suppitrttnl.  inventiHi  the  hy{M>tlu*sis  of  u  huge  clepbant ; 
and  this  dephaiit  he  suppoted  to  stand  upon  the  bttdc  of  a  bug«  tortoiiew 
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This  hypothesis,  however  ridiculous  it  appears  to  us,  might  seem  very 
reasonable  to  other  Indians,  who  knew  no  more  than  the  inventor  of  it*; 
and  the  same  will  be  the  fate  of  aU  hypotheses  invented  by  men  to  account 
for  the  works  of  God :  They  may  have  a  decent  and  plausible  appearance 
to  those  who  are  not  more  knowing  than  the  inventor ;  but,  when  men 
come  to  be  more  enlightened,  they  will  always  appear  ridiculous  and 
childish. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  hypotheses  that  have  been  revered 
by  the  most  enlightened  part  of  mankind  for  hundreds  of  years ;  and  it 
will  always  be  the  case  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For,  until  the  wisdom  of 
men  bear  some  proportion  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  their  attempts  to  find  out 
the  structure  of  his  works  by  the  force  of  their  wit  and  genius,  will  be 
vain. 

The  finest  productions  of  human  art  are  immensely  short  of  the  meanest 
works  of  nature.  The  nicest  artist  cannot  make  a  feather,  or  the  leaf  of  a 
tree.  Human  workmanship  will  never  h^ar  a  comparison  with  divine. 
Conjectures  and  hypotheses  are  the  invention  and  the  workmanship  of 
men,  and  must  bear  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  skill  of  the  inventor ; 
and  therefore  will  always  be  very  unlike  to  the  works  of  Grod,  which  it  is 
the  business  of  philosophy  to  discover. 

The  world  has  been  so  long  befooled  by  hypotheses  in  all  parts  of  philo- 
sophy, that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  every  man,  who  would  make 
any  progress  in  real  knowledge,  to  treat  them  with  just  contempt,  as  the 
reveries  of  vain  and  fancifm  men,  whose  pride  makes  them  conceive 
themselves  able  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  the  force  of  their 
genius.  A  learned  man,  in  an  epistle  to  Des  Cartes,  has  the  following  ob- 
servation, which  very  much  deserved  the  attention  of  that  philosopher,  and 
of  all  that  come  after  him :  "  When  men,  sitting  in  their  closet,  and  con- 
sulting only  their  books,  attempt  disquisitions  into  nature,  they  may  in- 
deed tell  how  they  woidd  have  made  the  world,  if  God  had  given  them 
that  in  commission :  that  is,  they  may  describe  chimeras,  which  correspond 
with  the  imbecility  of  their  own  minds,  no  less  than  the  admirable  beauty 
of  the  universe  corresponds  with  the  infinite  perfection  of  its  Creator ;  but 
without  an  understanding  truly  divine,  they  can  never  form  such  an  idea 
to  themselves  as  the  Deitv  had  in  creating  things." 

Let  us,  therefore,  lay  aown  this  as  a  ^damental  principle  in  our  in- 

Suines  into  the  structure  of  the  mind  and  its  operations,  that  no  regard  is 
ue  to  the  conjectures  or  hypotheses  of  philosophers,  however  ancient,  how- 
ever generally  received.  Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  try  every  opinion 
by  the  touchstone  of  fact  and  experience.  What  can  fairly  be  deduced 
m>m  facts  duly  observed,  or  suiHciently  attested,  is  ^nuine  and  pure ;  it 
is  the  voice  of  God,  and  no  fiction  of  human  imagination. 

The  first  rule  of  philosophizing  laid  down  by  3ie  great  Newton,  is  this ; 
Causas  rerum  naturaltum^  non  plures  admitti  debere,  quam  qua  et  vera  sintf 
d  earum  phanotnenis  explicandis  sufficiant.  "No  more  causes,  nor  anv 
other  causes  of  natural  effects  ought  to  be  admitted,  but  such  as  are  both 
true,  and  are  sufficient  for  explaining  their  appearances."  This  is  a  golden 
rule ;  it  is  the  true  and  proper  test,  by  which  what  is  sound  and  solid  in 
philosophy  may  be  distinguished  from  what  is  hollow  and  vain. 

If  a  philosopher,  therefore,  pretend  to  show  us  the  cause  of  any  natural 
effect,  whether  relating  to  matter  or  to  mind ;  let  us  first  consider  whether 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  cause  he  assigns  does  really  exist.  If 
there  is  not,  reject  it  with  disdain  as  a  fiction  which  ought  to  have  no 
{dace  in  genuine  philosophy.    If  the  cause  assigned  teaW^  ^yasX,  w\isA^'t 
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in  tlie  next  p!ace  wbetber  the  efft^jt  it  la  brought  to  explain  necessarily 
follows  from  it.  Unions  it  hath  these  tw<*  ciiiitlitioiis,  it  is  goml  for  nothing. 
When  Nevnon  had  sliown  the  adtiiirabie  effects  of  cavitation  io  our 
planetary  Kysteui,  he  nmst  have  felt  a  strong  desire  to  know  it«  cause.  Me 
could  have* invented  an  liyptliesis  for  this  pnrpise,  tis  many  had  done  lie- 
fore  him.  But  hb  phikisophy  was  of  another  complexion.  Let  us  hear 
what  he  says;  Raiioiiem  harum  graviiaiii nroprietatttm  ea* ph/rnomenis  rton 
pottii  deduccre,  tt  hj/pothfscs  non  Jingo.  Quicquid  enim  fx  ph^tnomcnh  non 
drduciiur  hi/pathesis  vocanda  est,  Et  hypothirses,  mcu  melaphfitic€e,  scu 
p/ti/xicfT,  si'H  qufdtMinm  occuUarum,  sen  mcchimkut^  in  phitosophta  ejr- 
perimentaii  locum  non  ha  bent. 


CHAPTEH  IV. 

OP  ANALOGY. 


It  18  natural  to  men  to  judge  of  things  less  known,  hf  some  similitude 
they  observe,  or  think  they  ohi^ervc,  between  them  and  things  more  familiar 
orlK?tter  known.  In  many  cases,  we  have  no  better  way  of  judging.  And 
U'here  the  tilings  comjmred  have  really  a  great  similitude  in  their  nattiie^ 
when  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same  law^,  there 
may  be  a  oonaiderable  degree  of  prouability  in  conclusions  drawn  from 
analogy. 

Thus,  we  may  observe  a  very  great  similitude  between  this  earth  which 
we  inhabit,  and  the  other  planets*  Satunij  Jupiter,  ilars,  Venus,  and 
Mercury-  They  all  rcv<»lve  round  the  sun,  as  the  earth  does,  although  at 
different  distances,  and  in  clitfcrent  periods.  They  borrow  all  their  light 
ham  the  sun,  as  the  earth  does.  Several  of  them  are  known  to  revolve 
round  their  axis  like  the  earth,  and,  bv  that  means,  must  have  a  like  sue* 
cession  of  day  and  night*  Some  of  them  have  moons,  that  serve  to  give 
them  light  in  the  absence  of  the  snn^  as  our  moon  does  to  us.  They  m 
all^  in  their  motions,  subject  to  the  same  law  of  gravitation,  as  the  earth 
is.  From  all  this  similitude,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  that  those 
planets  may,  like  our  earthy  be  the  habitation  of  various  orders  of  living  cfi!af 
tures.     There  is  some  probability  in  this  conclusion  from  analog)'* 

In  medicinci  PhyAciam  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  directed  in  their 
prescriptions  bv  analogy.  The  constitution  of  one  human  body  ta  ao  like 
to  that  of  anotner,  that  it  is  reaM)nable  to  think,  that  what  is  the  cause  of 
health  or  aickncM  to  one.  may  have  the  s:ime  effect  ujM»n  another.  And 
this  generallj  is  Ibuad  true,  though  not  without  some  exceptions. 

In  ptditics,  we  reason,  for  the  most  pairt,  from  anidogy.  The  constitutkni 
of  human  nature  is  so  similar  in  diH*erent  societies  or  oommoii wealths^  that 
the  causes  of  peace  and  war,  of  tranquillity  and  sedition,  of  riches  and 
poverty,  of  improvement  and  degeneracy,  are  mucli  the  same  in  all. 

Analogical  reasoning,  therefore,  is  not,  in  all  coses,  to  be  rejected.  It 
Kiaf  afford  a  greater  or  a  lets  degree  of  probability,  according  as  the  things 
oooipared  are  more  or  less  similar  in  their  nature.  But  it  ought  to  be  ob* 
•erved,  tliat,  as  this  kind  of  reasoning  eui  afford  only  nroliabie  evidence  at 
best  t  90,  unless  great  caution  be  us^,  we  are  apt  t4>  ne  led  into  error  by 
it*  For  men  are  naturally  disposed  to  conceive  a  greater  similitude  iJi 
things  than  there  really  is. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this ;  Anatomists,  in  ancient  ages,  seldom  diwectrd 
bodies ;  but  very  often  the  bodies  of  those  quadrupeds,  whose  in* 
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temal  structure  was  thought  to  approach  nearest  to  that  of  the  human 
body.  Modem  Anatomists  have  oiscovered  many  mistakes  the  ancients 
were  led  into,  by  their  conceiving  a  greater  similitude  between  the  structure 
of  men  and  of  some  beasts,  than  there  is  in  reality.  By  this,  and  many 
other  instances  that  might  be  given,  it  appears,  that  conclusions  built  on 
analogy  stand  on  a  slippery  foundation ;  and  that  we  ought  never  to  rest 
upon  evidence  of  this  kind,  when  we  can  have  more  direct  evidence. 

I  know  no  author  who  has  made  a  more  just  and  a  more  happy  use  of 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  than  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of  lieligion. 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  In  that 
exoeUent  work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of  the  truths  of  religion 
upon  analogy,  as  their  prop^  evidence.  He  only  makes  use  of  analogy  to 
answer  objections  against  them.  When  objections  are  made  against  the 
truths  of  religion  which  may  be  made  with  equal  strength  against  what 
we  know  to  be  true  in  the  course  of  nature,  such  objections  can  have  no 
weight. 

Ajialogical  reasoning,  therefore,  may  be  of  excellent  oise  in  answering 
objections  against  truths  which  have  other  evidence.  It  may  likewise  give 
a  ^p'eater  or  a  less  d^ee  of  probability  in  cases  where  we  can  find  no  other 
evidence.  But  all  arguments,  drawn  from  analogy,  are  still  the  weaker, 
the  greater  disparity  ^ere  is  between  the  things  compared ;  and  therefore 
must  be  weakest  of  all  when  we  compare  body  with  mind,  because  there 
are  no  two  things  in  nature  more  unlike. 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  men  have  always  been  so  prone  to  form 
their  notions  by  analogies  of  this  kind,  as  in  what  relates  to  the  mind. 
We  form  an  early  acquaintance  with  material  things  by  means  of  our 
senses,  and  are  bred  up  in  a  constant  familiarity  with  them.  Hence  we 
are  apt  to  measure  all  things  by  them ;  and  to  ascribe  to  things  most  remote 
from  matter,  the  qualities  that  belong  to  material  things.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  so  prone  to  conceive  the  mind 
itself  to  be  some  subtile  kind  of  matter ;  that  they  have  been  disposed  to 
ascribe  human  figure  and  human  organs,  not  only  to  angels,  but  even  to 
the  Deity.  Though  we  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds 
when  they  are  exerted,  and  are  capable  of  attending  to  them,  so  as  to  form 
a  distinct  notion  of  them ;  this  is  so  difficult  a  work  to  men,  whose  attention 
is  constantly  solicited  by  external  objects,  that  we  give  them  names  from 
things  that  are  fiEuniliar,  and  which  are  conceived  to  have  some  similitude 
to  them ;  and  the  notions  we  form  of  them  are  no  less  analogical  than  the 
nanaes  we  give  them.  Almost  all  the  words  by  which  we  express  the  ope- 
lations^of  the  mind,  are  borrowed  from  material  objects.  To  understand, 
to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  comprehend,  to  deliberate,  to  tn/er,  and  many 
others,  are  words  of  this  kind ;  so  that  the  very  language  of  mankind,  witn 

Xd  to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  is  analogical.  Because  bodies  are 
ed  only  by  contact  and  pressure,  we  are  apt  to  conceive,  that  what  is 
an' immediate  object  of  thought,  and  afiPects  the  mind,  must  be  in  cont&ct 
with  it,  and  jnake  some  impression  upon  it.  When  we  imagine  any  thing, 
the  very  word  leads  us  to  think,  that  there  must  be  some  image  in  the 
mind  of  the  thing  conceived.  It  is  evident,  that  these  notions  are  drawn 
from  some  similitude  conceived  between  body  and  mind,  and  between  the 
properties  of  body  and  the  operations  of  mina. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  that  analogical  reasoning  from  a  supposed 
similitude  of  mind  to  body,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  error  with  r^ard  to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  I  shall  give  an  in^tAsx^cft 
of  it. 


Wlicii  a  mnn  is  urp^cd  l»y  contrary  uiotiveSj  tliose  on  one  hand  inciting 
Ijijn  to  tlo  s*)ine  actit>ii>  those  on  tbe  oilier  to  forl)car  it ;  lie  deiilienites  abuut 
it,  and  at  kist  resolves  to  do  it,  or  not  to  do  it.  The  contrary  motives  are 
liere  compared  to  the  ^^eiglits  in  tlie op|)Ofsite  scales  of  a  balance ;  and  there 
i(i  not  perhaps  any  instance  that  can  be  named  of  a  more  striking  analogy 
between  body  and  mind.  Hence  the  phrases  of  iveighiag  motives,  of  d/^ 
liberating  npon  actions,  are  common  to  all  languages. 

From  this  analog j%  some  philosophers  draw  very  im|>ortant  concludona. 
They  say,  that,  as  the  balance  cannot  incline  to  one  side  more  than  tlie 
other,  wnen  the  opjiosite  weights  are  c«jnal ;  so  a  man  cannot  possiblv  de- 
teraiine  himself,  if  the  motives  on  hoth  hands  are  eqnal :  and,  as  the  balance 
must  necessarily  turn  to  that  side  which  has  most  weight,  so  the  man  must 
necessarily  be  determined  to  that  hand  where  the  motive  is  strongest. 
And  on  this  foundationi  some  of  the  schoolmen  maintained,  that,  if  a 
hungry  ass  were  placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay  equally  inviting,  the 
beast  must  stand  still  and  starve  to  death,  being  unable  to  turn  to  either, 
because  there  are  eqnal  motives  to  both.  This  is  an  instance  of  that 
analogical  reasoning  which  I  conceive  ought  never  to  l)e  trusted  :  for,  the 
analogy  between  a  balance  and  a  man  deliberating,  though  one  of  the 
strongest  that  can  be  found  between  matter  and  mind,  is  too  weak  to  sup- 
port any  argument:  a  piece  of  dead  inactive  matter,  and  an  active  in- 
telligent beings  are  things  very  nniike  ;  and  because  the  one  would  renuuii 
at  rest  in  a  certain  casCj  it  does  not  follow  that  the  other  would  be  inactive 
in  a  case  somewhat  similar.  The  argument  is  no  Ijetter  than  this,  that, 
beeatise  a  dead  animal  moveg  only  as  it  is  pushed,  and,  if  pusiied  with 
equal  force  in  contrary  directions,  must  remam  at  rest;  therefore  the  same 
thing  must  happen  to  a  living  animal ;  for  surely  the  similitude  Ixrlween 
a  dead  animal  and  a  livings  is  as  great  as  that  between  a  balance  and  a 
man. 

The  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  all  that  has  l^een  said  on  analogr,  is, 
that,  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  mind  aiul  its  operations,  wc  ought 
never  to  trust  to  reiisonings  drawn  from  some  su]iposea  similitude  of  body 
to  mind ;  and  that  we  ought  to  be  ver)'  much  u|K)n  our  guard,  that  we  Ij© 
not  imjHJstHl  upon  by  those  analogical  terms  and  phrases,  by  whicli  the 
operations  of  tlie  mind  are  expressed  in  all  languages. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  Tttfi  FBOPBB  MSAK9  OF  KNOW^ING  TUB  OPBRATIONS  OF  THB  MtKH. 

SiKCK  we  ought  to  pay  no  ri^ord  to  hypotheses^  and  to  be  Tery  sus- 
picious of  analogical  reasoning,  it  may  lie  asked,  from  what  soufoe  mill 
the  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  its  factdties,  lie  drawn? 

J  Miswer,  the  chief  and  proper  source  of  this  branch  of  knowkdfft  it  «o* 
6imt€  reflection  ujMm  the  operations  of  our  own  minda.  Of  tbli  vniPOit  we 
thttll  speak  more  hiUy,  after  making  some  ronaiki  upon  two  others  that 
mat  be  subservient  to  it*  The  first  of  th«iii  ia»  Btlantion  to  llie  structure 
of  fanguagQ* 

The  1:t"— • «  nf  mankind  is  expfeMiv^  of  thtir  thoughts,  and  of  the 
rariou*  .-  of  their  minds.     The  various  operations  of  the  under- 

siftiMyng*  VM  '      Mtioas,  which  sre  common  to  mftukind,  ha\^e  various 

i  of  s^M  I  Knuliiy  to  Ihcm  in  all  Uqguagss,  whidi  ure  the  signs 

Uiem*  md  in  ^viiich  they  arc  expressed;  sod  «  duo  sit^tioo  to  the 
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signs  mBLj,  in  many  cases^  give  considerable  light  to  the  thing  signified  by 
them. 

There  are  in  all  languages  modes  of  speech,  by  which  men  signify  their 
judgment,  or  give  their  testimony ;  by  whidi  they  accept  or  refuse ;  by 
which  they  ask  information  or  advice;  by  which  they  command^  or 
threaten,  or  supplicate ;  hj  which  they  plight  their  faith  in  promises  or 
contracts.  If  such  operations  were  not  common  to  mankind,  we  should 
not  find  in  all  languages  forms  of  speech  by  which  they  are  expressed. 

All  languages,  indeed,  have  their  imperfections;  they  can  never  be 
adequate  to  all  the  varieties  of  human  thought ;  and  therefore  things 
may  be  really  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  capable  of  being  distinguished 
by  the  human  mind,  which  are  not  distinguished  in  common  language. 
We  can  only  expect,  in  the  structure  of  languages,  those  distinctions 
which  all  mankind  in  the  common  business  of  life  have  occasion  to  make. 

There  may  be  peculiarities  in  a  particular  language,  of  the  causes  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  and  from  wnich,  therefore,  we  can  draw  no  con- 
clusion. But  whatever  we  find  common  to  all  languages,  must  have  a 
common  cause ;  must  be  owing  to  some  common  notion  or  sentiment  of  the 
human  mind. 

We  gave  some  examples  of  this  before,  and  shall  here  add  another.  All 
languages  have  a  plural  number  in  many  of  their  nouns :  from  which  we 
may  infer,  that  all  men  have  notions,  not  of  individual  things  only,  but  of 
attributes,  or  things  which  are  common  to  many  individuals ;  for  no  in- 
dividual can  have  a  plural  number. 

Another  source  of  information  in  this  subject,  is  a  due  attention  to  the 
course  of  human  actions  and  conduct.  The  actions  of  men  are  effects : 
Their  sentiments,  their  passions,  and  their  affections,  are  the  causes  of 
those  effects ; .  and  we  may  in  many  cases  form  a  judgment  of  the  cause 
from  the  effect. 

The  behaviour  of  parents  towards  their  children  gives  sufficient  evidence, 
even  to  those  who  never  had  children,  that  the  parental  affection  is  common 
to  mankind.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  general  conduct  of  men,  what  are 
the  natural  objects  of  their  esteem,  their  admiration,  their  love,  their  ap- 
probation, their  resentment,  and  of  all  their  other  original  dispositions.  It 
IS  obvious,  from  the  conduct  of  men  in  all  ages,  that  man  is  by  his  nature 
a  social  animal ;  that  he  delights  to  associate  with  his  species ;  to  converse, 
and  to  exchange  good  ofiices  with  them. 

Not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  opinions  of  men  may  sometimes  give 
light  into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind.  The  opinions  of  men  may  be 
considered  as  the  effects  of  their  intellectual  powers,  as  their  actions  are 
the  effects  of  their  active  principles.  Even  tne  prejudices  and  errors  of 
mankind,  when  they  are  general,  must  have  some  cause  no  less  general ; 
the  discovery  of  which  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  frame  of  the  human 
understanding. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  the  principal  use  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
When  we  trace  the  history  of  the  various  philosophical  opinions  that  have 
^mng  up  among  thinking  men,  we  are  led  into  a  labyrinth  of  fanciful 
opinions,  contradictions,  and  absurdities,  intermixed  with  some  truths ;  yet 
we  may  sometimes  find  a  clue  to  lead  us  through  the  several  windings  of 
this  labyrinth  :  We  may  find  that  point  of  view  which  presented  things  to 
the  author  of  the  system,  in  the  light  in  which  they  appeared  to  him. 
This  will  often  give  a  consistency  to  things  seemingly  contradictory,  and 
some  degree  of  probability  to  those  that  appeared  most  fanciful. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  considered  as  a  map  of  tW  mUMecXwai  ^s^^tq^* 
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tions  of  men  of  genius^  must  always  be  entertaining,  and  may  aometimes 
give  us  views  of  llie  human  understanding,  wliich  could  not  easily  be  had 
any  other  way. 

I  return  to  what  I  mentioned  as  the  main  source  of  information  on  this 
subject, — attentive  reflection  upon  the  operationu  of  our  own  mindj. 

All  the  notions  we  have  of  mind,  and  of  its  operations,  are,  by  Mr. 
Locke,  called  ideas  of  rrfiection,  A  man  may  have  as  distinct  notions  of 
remembrance,  of  judgment,  of  will,  of  desire,  as  he  has  of  any  object  what- 
ever. Such  notions,  as  Mr.  Locke  justly  obser^'es,  are  got  by  the  pc»irer 
of  rertection.  But  what  is  thisi  jKiwer  of  reflection?  It  is,  says  the  mm% 
author,  "  that  power  hy  which  the  mind  turns  its  view  inward,  and 
obser\Ts  its  own  actions  and  ^iperations."  He  observes  ekcwhere,  "  That 
the  understiinding,  like  the  eye,  whilst  St  makes  us  see  and  perceive  aU 
other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself ;  and  that  it  requires  art  and  pains 
to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own  object."  Cicero  hath  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment  most  beautifull3^     Tusc*  L  28, 

This  power  of  the  understanding  to  make  its  own  operations  its  object, 
to  attend  to  them,  and  examine  them  on  all  sides,  js  the  power  of  re- 
flection, by  which  alone  we  can  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  powers  of 
our  oim,  or  of  otlier  minds. 

This  reflection  ought  tti  he  distinguished  from  consciousness,  with  whicb 
is  is  tCKi  often  confounded,  even  by  ^Ir.  Locke,  All  men  are  conscious  of 
the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  at  all  timca,  while  they  are  awake : 
but  there  are  few  who  reflect  ujmn  them,  or  make  them  objects  of  tliought. 

From  infancy,  till  we  come  to  the  years  of  understimdi ng,  we  arc 
employed  sfilely  al»out  external  objects.  And  although  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  its  operations,  it  doeii  not  attend  to  them ;  its  attention  is 
turned  solely  to  the  external  objects,  about  which  those  operations  arc 
emjddyed.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  angry,  he  is  cotisclfms  of  hia  passion ; 
but  his  attention  is  turned  to  the  pi^rson  who  offended  him,  aiul  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offence,  while  the  passion  uf  tuiger  is  not  in  the  least 
the  object  of  bis  attention. 

I  conceive  this  is  sufficient  to  show  tlie  difference  l)etwecn  consdauinen 
of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  reflection  upon  them  ;  and  to  sbow 
tliat  we  may  have  the  former  without  any  degree  of  the  latter.  The  dif- 
ference between  consciousness  and  reflection,  is  bke  to  the  difference 
between  a  superficial  view  of  an  object  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye, 
while  we  are  engaged  about  sometliing  else,  and  that  attentive  examination 
which  we  give  to  an  object  when  we  are  wholly  employed  in  surveying  it. 
Attention  is  a  voluntary  act ;  it  re<}uires  an  active  exertion  to  begin  and  to 
continue  it ;  and  it  nmy  be  continued  as  long  as  we  will :  but  i  mi  ii  iiiiionow 
is  involuntary  and  of  no  continuance,  changing  with  every  thought. 

The  power  of  reflection  upon  the  operations  of  their  own  mintls  dues  not 
appear  at  all  in  children.  Alen  must  be  come  to  some  ri[)enes&  of  utuler- 
standing  before  they  are  capable  of  it.  Of  all  the  powem  of  the  bumau 
mind,  it  seems  to  be  the  last  that  unfolds  itself,  Most  men  seem  incapable 
of  acquiring  it  in  any  considerable  degree.  Like  all  our  other  powers,  it 
iff  greatly  improved  by  exercise  ;  and  until  a  man  has  got  the  habit  of 
attending  to  the  ofH^ations  of  his  own  mind,  he  can  oerer  have  clear  and 
distinct  notions  of  them,  nor  form  any  steady  judgment  concerning  them* 
His  opinions  must  be*  borrowed  from  others,  his  notions  confused  moA 
Indistinct,  and  he  may  caailr  be  led  to  swallow  very  gross  absurdities*  To 
ftdqtlire  this  habit  is  a  worlc  of  timo  and  bbuur,  even  in  tbooe  who  begin 

'•arJj,  and  whose  ttatord  talents  are  tolerably  fitted  for  it ;   but  the 
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difficulty  will  be  daily  diminishiiiffy  and  the  advantage  of  it  is  great. 
They  wuL  thereby  be  enabled  to  uiink  with  precision  and  accuracy  on 
every  subject^  especially  on  those  subjects  that  are  more  abstract.  They 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  in  many  important  points,  wherein 
others  must  blindly  follow  a  leader. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OP  THE  DIFPICULTT  OF  ATTENDING  TO  THE  OPERATIONS  OP  OUR  OWN 

MINDS. 

The  difficulty  of  attending  to  our  mental  operations  ought  to  be  weD 
understood,  and  justly  estimated  by  those  who  would  make  any  progress 
in  this  science ;  that  they  may  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  expect  success 
without  pains  and  application  of  thought;  nor,  on  the  other,  be  dis« 
couraged,  by  conceiving  that  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  are  in- 
superable, and  that  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  attained  in  it.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  the  causes  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  effects 
that  have  arisen  from  it,  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  true  judgment  of 
both. 

1.  The  number  and  quick  succession  of  the  operations  of  the  mind 
make  it  difficult  to  give  due  attention  to  them.  It  is  well  known,  that  if 
a  great  number  of  objects  be  presented  in  quick  succession,  even  to  the 
eye,  they  are  confounded  in  the  memory  and  imagination.  We  retain  a 
oonfusea  notion  of  the  whole,  and  a  more  confused  one  of  the  several 
parts,  especially  if  they  are  objects  to  which  we  have  never  before  given 
particular  attention.  No  succession  can  be  more  quick  than  that  of 
thought.  The  mind  is  busy  while  we  are  awake,  continually  passing 
from  one  thought,  and  one  operation  to  another.  The  scene  is  constantly 
shifting.  Every  man  will  be  sensible  of  this,  who  tries  but  for  one  minute 
to  keep  the  same  thought  in  his  imagination,  ^vithout  addition  or  variation. 
He  will  find  it  impossible  to  keep  the  scene  of  his  imagination  fixed. 
Other  objects  will  intrude  without  being  called,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to 
reject  these  intruders  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  return  to  his  principal 
object. 

2.  In  this  exercise,  we  go  contrary  to  habits  which  have  been  early 
acquired,  and  confirmed  by  long  unvaried  practice.  From  in&ncy,  we  are 
accustomed  to  attend  to  objects  of  sense,  and  to  them  only ;  and,  when 
sensible  objects  have  got  such  strong  hold  of  the  attention  by  confirmed 
habit,  it  is  not  easy  to  dispossess  them.  When  we  grow  up,  a  variety  of 
external  objects  solicits  our  attention,  excites  our  curiosity,  engages  our 
affections,  or  touches  our  passions ;  and  the  constant  round  of  employment, 
about  external  objects,  draws  off  the  mind  from  attending  to  itself;  so 
that  nothing  is  more  just  than  the  observation  of  Mr.  Locke  before 
mentioned,  "  That  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  while  it  surveys  all 
the  objects  around  it,  commonly  takes  no  notice  of  itself." 

3.  The  operations  of  the  mind,  from  their  very  nature,  lead  the  mind  to 
give  its  attention  to  some  other  object.  Our  sensations,  as  will  be  shown 
afterwards,  are  natural  signs,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  things  signified 
by  them ;  so  much,  that  most  of  them,  and  those  the  most  frequent  and 
familiar,  have  no  name  in  any  language.  In  perception,  memorv,  judgment, 
imamnation,  and  reasoning,  there  is  an  object  distinct  from  the  o^ratioa 
itaetf;  and  while  we  are  led,  by  a  strong  impulse,  to  aU^ivdi  to  \)tv^  f^^^^> 
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the  operation  escapes  our  notice*  Our  passions*  affections,  and  all  our 
active  powers,  have,  in  like  tniinner,  their  objects  which  engross  our  at- 
tention, and  divert  it  from  the  posnion  itself. 

4.  To  this  we  may  add  a  just  ubservation  made  by  I^Ir*  Hume,  That» 
wlien  the  mind  is  agitated  by  any  jiassion,  as  soon  as  we  turn  our  attention 
from  the  object  to  the  passion  itiself,  the  passion  subsides  or  vanishes,  and 
by  that  means  escapci*  our  inquiry.  This,  indeed,  is  common  to  almost 
every  o|)eration  of  the  mind  :  when  it  is  exerted,  we  are  conscious  of  it ;  but 
then  we  do  not  attend  to  the  operation,  but  to  its  object.  When  the  mind 
is  drawn  off  from  the  object  to  attend  to  its  own  operation,  that  operation 
ceases,  and  escaj^es  our  notice. 

5-  As  it  is  not  surtieient  to  the  discovery  of  mathematical  truths,  that  a 
man  be  able  to  attend  to  mathematical  figures ;  as  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  have  the  ability  to  distinguish  accurately  things  that  differ,  and  to 
discern  clearly  the  various  relations  of  the  quantities  he  comjiares,  an  ability 
which,  though  much  greater  in  those  who  have  the  force  of  genius  than  in 
others,  yet  even  in  them  requires  exercise  and  habit  to  bring  it  to  niaturitv : 
sin  in  order  to  discover  the  truth  in  what  relates  to  the  opemtioiis  of  the 
mind,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  be  able  to  give  attention  to  them ;  he 
must  have  the  ability  to  distinguish  accurately  their  minute  differences  ;  to 
resolve  and  analyse  complex  operattdus  into  their  simple  ingredients  ;  ta 
unfold  the  ambiguity  of  worth?*  which  in  this  science  is  greater  than  in 
any  other,  and  to  give  tliem  the  same  accuracy  and  precision  that  mathe- 
matical terms  have.  For,  indeed,  the  same  precision  in  the  use  of  words, 
the  E^ime  cool  attention  to  the  minute  differences  of  things,  the  same  talent 
fi»r  abstraction  and  analysing,  which  tits  a  man  for  the  study  of  mathematical 
is  no  less  necessary  in  this.  But  there  is  this  great  difference  between  the 
two  sciences,  that  the  objects  of  matliematics  being  things  external  to  the 
mind,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  attend  to  them,  and  tix  Uiem  steadily  in  the 
imagination. 

Tiie  dithcuky  attending  our  inquiries  into  the  powers  of  the  mindf 
serves  to  account  for  some  events  respecting  this  branch  of  philosophy^ 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

While  mpst  branches  of  science  have,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times,  been  highly  cultivated,  and  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  per- 
fection, this  remains,  to  this  day,  in  a  very  low  state,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
its  infancy. 

Every  science  invented  by  men  must  have  its  beginning  and  its  progreit ; 
and,  from  various  causes,  it  may  hap^ien  that  one  science  shall  be  brought 
to  a  great  degree  of  maturity,  while  another  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
maturity  of  a  science  may  be  judged  of  by  this :  When  it  contains  a  system 
of  principles,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  ihem,  which  are  so  iinnly  estft' 
blished,  that,  among  thinking  and  intelligent  men,  there  remains  no  doubt 
or  dispute  al>out  them :  so  that  those  who  come  after  may  raise  the  supers 
structure  higher,  but  siiall  ne\  er  be  able  to  overturn  what  is  alicttdj  boilt, 
ill  order  to  begin  on  a  new  foundation. 

Geometry  seems  to  have  been  in  it^  infancy  about  the  time  of  Thale« 
and  Pythngoms;  l>ecause  many  of  the  elementary  propfmitions,  on  which 
the  whole  science  is  buiitt  are  ascribetl  to  them  as  the  inventom.  Euclid*! 
K^—  -r'n,  which  were  written  some  ages  after  Pythagoms,  cxhihst  a  system 
«  try  ^vhich  disserves  tlie  name  of  a  ncience  ;  antl  thtnjgh  great  ad- 

tiiiitiii'  Have  Wen  made  by  Afwdlouius,  Archimedes,  Pappus*  and  others 
among  the  ancic^nts,  and  still  greater  by  thr  moilems ;  yet  what  wttA  Itid 
•*'*wii  in  Enclid's  T  Ic     It  remains  a^i  the  firm 

turn  of  all  tu  ivcicucc- 
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Natural  philosophy  remained  in  its  infant  state  near  two  thousand  years 
after  geometry  had  attained  to  its  manly  form:  for  natural  philosophy 
seems  not  to  have  been  built  on  a  stable  foundation,  nor  carried  to  any 
degree  of  maturity,  till  the  last  century.  The  system  of  Des  Cartes,  which 
was  all  hypothesis,  prevailed  in  the  most  enlightened  part  of  Europe  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  the  merit  of 
giving  the  form  of  a  science  to  this  branch  of  philosophy ;  and  it  need  not 
appear  surprising,  if  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  should  be  a  century 
or  two  later  in  being  brought  to  maturity. 

It  has  received  great  accessions  from  the  labours  of  several  modem 
authors ;  and  perhaps  wants  little  more  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  science, 
but  to  be  purged  of  certain  hypotheses,  which  have  imposed  on  some  of  the 
most  acute  writers  on  this  subject,  and  led  them  into  downright  scepticism. 

What  the  ancients  have  delivered  to  us  concerning  the  mind  and  its 
operations,  is  almost  entirely  drawn,  not  from  accurate  reflection,  but  from 
some  conceived  analogy  between  body  and  mind.  And  although  the  modem 
authors  I  formerly  named  have  given  more  attention  to  the  operations  of 
their  own  minds,  and  by  that  means  have  made  important  discoveries,  yet, 
by  retaining  some  of  the  ancient  analogical  notions,  their  discoveries  have 
been  less  useful  than  they  might  have  been,  and  have  led  to  scepticism. 

It  may  happen  in  science,  as  in  building,  that  an  error  in  the  foundation 
shall  w^ken  the  whole ;  and  the  farther  the  building  is  carried  on,  this 
weakness  shall  become  the  more  apparent  and  the  more  threatening.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  seems  to  have  happened  in  our  systems  concerning  the 
mind.  The  accession  they  have  received  by  modem  discoveries,  though 
very  important  in  itself,  has  thrown  darkness  and  obscurity  upon  the  whole, 
ana  has  led  men  rather  to  scepticism  than  to  knowledge.  This  must  be 
owing  to  some  fundamental  errors  that  have  not  been  oWrved ;  and  when 
these  are  corrected,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  will  have  their  due  effect. 

The  last  effect  I  observe  of  the  difficulty  of  inquiries  into  the  powers  of 
the  mind  is,  that  there  is  no  other  part  of  numan  knowledge,  in  which  in- 
genious authors  have  been  so  apt  to  run  into  strange  paradoxes,  and  even 
into  gross  absurdities. 

When  we  find  philosophers  maintaining,  that  there  is  naheat  in  the  fire, 
nor  colour  in  the  rainbow :  when  we  find  the  gravest  philosophers,  from 
Des  Cartes  down  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  mustering  up  arguments  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  material  world,  and  unable  to  find  any  that  will  bear 
examination ;  \dien  we  find  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume,  the  acutest 
metaphysicians  of  the  age,  maintaining  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter 
in  the  universe ;  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
our  own  bodies,  and  those  of  our  friends,  are  only  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
have  no  existence  but  in  thought ;  when  we  find  the  last  maintaining,  that 
there  is  neither  body  nor  mind,  nothing  in  nature  but  ideas  and  impres- 
sions, without  any  substance  on  which  they  are  impressed :  that  there  is 
no  certainty,  nor  indeed  probability,  even  in  mathematical  axioms ;  I  say, 
when  we  consider  such  extravagancies  of  many  of  the  most  acute  writers 
on  this  subject,  we  may  be  apt  to  think  the  whole  to  be  only  a  dream  of 
£inciful  men,  who  have  entangled  themselves  in  cobwebs  spun  out  of  their 
own  brain.  But  we  ought  to  consider,  that  the  more  closely  and  in- 
eeniously  men  reason  from  false  principles,  the  more  absurdities  they  will 
be  led  into ;  and  when  such  absurdities  help  to  bring  to  light  the  false 
principles  from  which  they  are  dra^vn,  they  may  be  the  more  emV^  i<(st- 
gi^en. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

DIVfSrON  OF  THE  POWEHS  OF  THE  MINH. 

TitK  powers  of  the  miod  are  so  inany>  so  various,  and  so  connected  and 
complicated  in  most  of  its  operations,  that  tJiere  never  has  Iwen  any  division 
of  tnem  propofted  which  is  not  liable  to  cofisidenible  objections.  We  shall 
therefore  take  that  general  division  which  is  the  most  common,  into  the 
powers  of  understanding  and  those  of  tviii*  Under  the  will  we  comprehend 
our  active  powers^  and  all  that  lead  to  action^  or  influence  the  mind  to  act ; 
such  as  appetites,  passions,  affections-  The  understanding  comprehenda 
our  contemplative  powers,  by  which  we  perceive  ohjects,  by  which  we 
conceive  or  remember  them,  by  which  we  analyse  or  compound  them,  and 
by  which  we  judge  and  reason  concerning  them. 

Although  this  general  divii^ion  may  be  of  use  in  order  to  our  proceeding 
more  methodically  in  our  subject,  we  are  not  to  understand  it  as  if,  in  those 
operations  which  are  atcribed  to  the  niiderstanding,  there  were  no  exertion 
of  will  or  activity  I  or  as  if  the  understanding  were  not  employed  in  the 
operations  ascribed  to  the  will :  for  I  conceive  there  is  no  operation  of  the 
understanding  wherein  the  mind  is  not  active  in  some  degree.  We  have 
some  command  over  our  thoughts,  and  can  attend  to  this  or  to  that,  of  many 
objects  which  present  themselves  to  our  senses,  to  our  memor)%  or  to  our 
imagination.  We  can  survey  an  object  on  this  side  or  that,  superlicially 
or  acenrately,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time ;  so  that  our  contemplative 
powers  are  under  the  guidiuice  and  direction  of  the  active;  and  the  former 
never  pursue  their  obji»ct,  w4tliout  being  led  and  directed,  urged  or  re- 
strained by  the  latter :  and  because  the  understanding  is  always  more  or 
less  directed  by  the  will,  mankind  have  ascribed  some  degree  of  activity  to 
the  mind  in  its  intellectnal  operations,  as  well  as  in  those  which  belong  to 
the  will ;  tmd  have  expressed  them  by  active  verbs,  such  as  seeing,  heanng^ 
judging,  reasoning,  and  the  like. 

And  as  the  mind  exerts  some  degree  of  activity. even  in  the  operations 
of  understanding,  so  it  is  certain,  that  there  ain  he  no  act  of  will  which 
is  not  accom|>auied  with  some  act  of  understiuiding.  The  will  must  have 
an  object,  and  that  object  must  be  apprehended  or  conceived  in  the  under- 
standing. It  IS  therefore  to  be  remembered,  that  in  most,  if  not  all  the 
tijierations  of  the  mind,  both  faculties  concur;  and  we  range  the  operation 
under  that  faculty  which  hath  the  largest  share  in  it. 

The  intellectual  powders  are  commonly  divided  into  simple  apprelientioii, 
judgment,  and  reasoning.  As  this  division  has  in  its  favour  the  authority 
«»f  antiquity,  and  of  a  very*  general  reception,  it  would  be  impmper  to  set 
it  aside  without  giving  any  reason;  1  shall  therefore  explain  it  brielly,  and 
give  the  reasons  why  I  choose  to  follow  another. 

It  may  \ye  observed,  that  withont  apprehension  of  the  objects  Gimoendng 
which  we  judge,  there  can  be  no  judgment ;  as  little  can  there  be  rwimtitim 
without  Ijoth  apprehension  and  iudgment :  these  three  op««nitioilft,  tlier^ 
fore,  are  not  independent  of  ctuii  otlier.  The  second  ineludee  the  fif«l« 
and  the  third  includes  both  the  first  and  second;  but  the  first  may  be 
exereieed  without  either  of  the  two.  It  is  un  that  account  calletl  simple  ap- 
prtktniion  I  that  is,  apprehension  unaccompanied  with  ant  judgment  about 
die  object  apprdiended.  This  simple  apprehension  of  an  object  is,  in 
I  knguigei  called  havipig  a  noiMit,  or  kaviMg  a  cawcepiion  of  the  ob- 
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ject,  and  by  late  autbora  is  called  having  an  idea  of  it.  In  speaking,  it  is 
expressed  by  a  word,  or  by  a  part  of  a  proposition^  without  that  composition 
and  structure  which  makes  a  complete  sentence ;  as  a  man,  a  man  of  for- 
tftne.  Such  words,  taken  by  themselves,  signify  simple  apprehensions. 
They  neither  affirm  nor  deny ;  they  imply  no  judgment  or  opinion  of  the 
thing  signified  by  them^  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  true  or 
fidse. 

The  second  operation  in  this  division  is  judgment;  in  which,  say  the 
philosophers,  there  must  be  two  objects  of  thought  compared,  and  some 
agreement  or  disagreement,  or,  in  general,  some  relation  discerned  between 
them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  is  an  opinion  or  belief  of  that  re* 
lation  which  we  discern.  This  operation  is  expressed  in  speech  by  a  pro- 
position, in  which  some  relation  between  the  things  compared  is  affirmed 
or  denied:  as  when  we  say.  All  men  arefoUible. 

Truth  and  fedsehood  are  qualities  which  belong  to  judgment  only ;  or  to 
propositions  by  which  jud^ent  is  expressed.  Every  judgment,  every 
<^inion,  and  every  proposition,  is  either  true  or  false.  But  words  which 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  any  thing  can  have  neither  of  those  qualities ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  simple  apprehensions,  which  are  signified  by  such 
words. 

The  third  operation  is  reasoning ;  in  which,  from  two  or  more  judgments, 
we  draw  a  conclusion. 

The  division  of  our  intellectual  powers  corresponds  perfectly  with  the 
.aooonnt  commonly  given  by  philosophers,  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  mind  proceeds  in  the  acquisition  of  its  knowledge ;  whicn  are  these 
three :  First,  by  the  senses,  or  by  other  means,  it  is  furnished  with  various 
ample  apprehensions,  notions,  or  ideas.  These  are  the  materials  which 
nature  gives  it  to  work  upon ;  and  from  the  simple  ideas  it  is  furnished 
with  by  nature,  it  forms  various  others  more  complex.  Secondly,  by  com- 
paring its  ideas,  and  by  perceivine  their  agreements  and  disagreements,  it 
fofnnB  its  judgments.  And,  lasUy,  from  two  or  more  judgments,  it  de- 
duces contusions  of  reasoning. 

Now,  if  all  our  knowledge  is  got  by  a  procedure  of  this  kind,  certainly 
the  threefold  division  of  the  powers  of  understanding,  into  simple  appre- 
hension, judgment,  and  reasoning,  is  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  proper 
that  can  be  devised.  This  theory  and  that  division  are  so  closely  connected, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  which  of  them  has  given  rise  to  the  other ;  and 
they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  if  all  our  knowledge  is  not  got  by 
a  process  of  this  kind ;  if  there  are  other  avenues  of  knowledge  besides  the 
comparing  our  ideas,  and  peceiving  their  agreements  and  disagreements,  it 
is  probame  that  there  may  be  operations  of  the  understanding  which  can- 
not be  properly  reduced  under  any  of  the  three  that  have  been  explained. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  most  familiar  operations  of  our  minds,  and 
see  to  which  of  the  three  they  belong.  I  begin  with  consciousness.  I  know 
that  I  think,  and  this  of  all  knowledge  is  the  most  certain.  Is  that  ope- 
ration of  my  mind,  which  gives  me  this  certain  knowledge,  to  be  called 
simple  apprehension?  No,  surely.  Simple  apprehension  neither  affirms 
nor  denies.  It  will  not  be  said,  that  it  is  by  reasoning  that  I  know  that 
I  ihmk.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  by  judgment,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  of  judgment,  by  comparing  two  ideas,  and 
perceiving  the  agreement  between  them.  But  what  are  the  ideas  com- 
piled? they  must  be  the  idea  of  myself,  and  the  idea  of  thought,  for  they 
are  the  terms  of  the  proposition  /  think.    According  to  th\&  ^cxr^vrcX  \.\i«ci^ 
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first,  I  Imve  tlie  idea  of  myself,  and  the  idea  of  tliought :  then,  by  comparing 
these  two  ideas,  I  i)erccive  tiiiit  I  think. 

Let  any  man  who  is  capable  of  rertwtion  jadge  for  himself,  whether  it 
h  by  an  operation  of  this  kind  that  he  comes  to  be  convinced  that  he  thinks*. 
To  me  it  appears  evidentt  that  the  conviction  I  have  tlmt  I  think,  is  uot 
got  in  this  way ;  and  therefore  1  conclude,  either  that  conscionsness  is  not 
jud^ientj  or  that  judgment  is  not  rightly  defined  to  be  the  perceptiou  of 
«ome  agreement  or  disagreement  betiveen  two  ideas. 

The  perception  of  an  object  by  my  senses  i»  another  operation  of  the  un- 
derstanding. I  would  know  whether  it  he  simple  apprehension^  or  judg- 
ment, or  reasoning.  It  is  not  simple  apprehension,  Iweause  I  am  per8u;idc<l 
of  the  existence  of  the  object  as  much  as  I  could  Ije  hy  demonstration.  It 
is  not  judgment,  if  by  judgment  be  meant  the  comparing  ideas,  and  per- 
ceiving  their  agreements  or  disagreements.  It  is  uot  reasonings  because 
those  who  cannot  reason  can  perceive. 

I  find  the  same  difficulty  in  classing  memory  under  any  of  the  operations 
mentioned. 

There  is  not  a  more  fruitful  source  of  error  in  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
than  divisions  of  things  which  are  taken  to  be  complete  when  they  are  not 
really  so.  To  maJte  a  perfect  division  of  any  class  of  things,  a  man  ought 
to  have  the  whole  under  his  view  at  once.  But  the  greatest  capacity  very 
often  is  not  sufficient  for  this.  Something  is  left  out  which  did  not  come 
under  the  philosopher's  view  when  he  made  his  division  :  and  to  suit  this 
to  the  division,  it  must  be  made  what  nature  never  made  it.  This  has 
been  so  common  a  fault  of  nhilosophers,  that  one  who  would  avoid  error 
ought  to  he  biuspicious  of  divisions,  though  long  received,  and  of  great 
authority,  especially  when  tliey  are  grounded  on  a  theory  that  may  be 
called  in  question.  In  a  subject  imperfectly  known,  we  ought  not  to  pre- 
tend to  perfect  divisions,  hut  to  leave  room  tor  such  additions  or  alterations 
as  a  more  fjcrfect  ^-lew  of  the  subject  may  afterwards  suggest. 

I  shall  not,  thcn:*forc,  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  undenjtanding,  I  shall  only  mention  those  which  I  projKise  to 
explain,  and  they  are  the  following : 

Ist,  The  powers  we  have  hy  means  of  our  external  senses.  2dly,  Memory. 
3dly,  Conception.  4thly,  The  powers  of  resolving  and  analysing  ecmiplejt 
objects,  and  com[wunding  those  tliat  are  more  mmple.  athly,  Judging. 
6thly,  Reasoning.  7thly,  Taste.  8thly,  Moral  Percfption.  And,  \ml  of 
allj  Cbnscioumen. 


CHAPTER  VUL 
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TnsRE  is  another  division  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  which,  though  it 
has  been,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  hy  writers  on  this  subject,  because  it 
hu  a  real  fotmdation  in  nature.  Some  operations  of  our  minds,  from  their 
very  nature,  arc  iocial,  others  are  soiitarj/* 

By  tlie  first,  I  understand  such  openitioiu  as  necessarily  suppote  an  in- 
tercounte  with  s<»mc  ntJier  intelli|icnt  being.    A  man  ni:  V  !  and 

will;  he  may  uppn^hvud,  and  judge,  and  reas<m*  tliou^  aiow 

ofr^i  "  !vi*r9ie  besides  hinij^lf.    ISui,  uUu  he  aaka 

iufu^  11  ht  bears  t«ttimguy,  or  rccctvcs  tbe  let* 
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tinuMiy  of  another ;  when  he  asks  a  favour^  or  accepts  one ;  when  he  gives 
a  command  to  his  servant,  or  receives  one  from  a  superior ;  when  he  plights 
Ills  feiith  in  a  promise  or  contract ;  these  are  acts  c^  social  intercourse  be- 
tween intdligent  bdngs^  and  can  have  no  place  in  solitude.  They  suppose 
understanding  and  wiS ;  bat  they  suppose  something  more,  which  is  neither 
understanding  nor  will;  that  is,  society  with  other  intelligent  beings. 
They  may  be  called  intellectaal,  becaose  they  can  only  be  in  intellectual 
beings:  out  they  are  neither  simple  apprehension,  nor  judgment,  nor 
femoams,  nor  are  they  any  combination  of  these  operations. 

To  ask  a  qnestion,  is  as  »mple  an  (^ration  as  to  judge  or  to  reason  j 
yet  it  is  neiUier  judgment,  nor  simple  apprehension,  nor  judgment,  nor 
reasoning.  Testimony  is  neither  simple  apprehension,  nor  judgment,  nor 
reasoning.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  promise,  or  of  a  contract.  These 
acts  of  mind  are  perfectly  understood  by  every  man  of  common  undcr- 
slaa^ng  f  bnt,  wlien  philosophers  attempt  to  bring  them  within  the  pale 
of  tlieir  divisions)  by  analysing  them,  they  find  inexplicable  mysteries,  and 
even  contradictions,  in  them.  One  may  see  an  instance  of  this,  of  many 
that  mi^t  be  mentioned,  in  Mr.  Hume's  Enquiry  concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals,  sect.  3,  part  2,  note,  near  the  end. 

The  attempts  of  philosophers  to  reduce  the  social  operations  under  the 
common  philosophical  divisions,  resemble  vdly  mudi  the  attempts  of  some 
philosophers  to  reduce  all  our  social  affections  to  certain  modifications  of 
self-love.  The  Author  of  our  being  intended  us  to  be  social  beings,  and 
has,  for  that  end,  given  us  social  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  social 
affections.  Both  are  original  parts  of  our  constitution,  and  the  exertions 
of  both  no  less  natural  than  the  exertions  of  those  powers  that  are  solitary 
and  selfish. 

Our  social  intellectual  operations,  as  well  as  our  social  affections,  appear 
very  early  in  life,  before  we  are  capable  of  reasoning ;  yet  both  suppose  a 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  other  intelligent  beings.  When  a  child  asks 
a  question  of  his  nurse,  this  act  of  his  mind  supposes,  not  only  a  desire  to 
know  what  he  asks ;  it  supposes  likewise  a  conviction  that  the  nurse  is  an 
intelligent  being,  to  whom  ne  con  communicate  his  thoughts,  and  who  can 
communicate  her  thoughts  to  him.  How  he  came  by  this  conviction  so 
early,  is  a  question  of  some  importance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  philosophers.  But 
they  seem  to  have  given  no  attention  either  to  this  early  conviction,  or  to 
those  operations  of  mind  which  suppose  it.  Of  this  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  treat  afterwards. 

All  languages  are  fitted  to  express  the  social  as  well  as  the  solitary  ope- 
rations of  the  mind.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed,  that,  to  express  the 
former,  is  the  primary  and  direct  intention  of  language.  A  man,  who  had 
no  intercourse  with  any  otlicr  intelligent  being,  would  never  think  of 
language.  He  would  be  as  mute  as  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  even  more  so, 
because  they  have  some  degree  of  social  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
some  of  them  with  man.  When  language  is  once  learned,  it  may  be  useful 
even  in  our  solitary  meditations ;  and,  by  clothing  our  thoughts  with  words, 
we  may  have  a  firmer  hold  of  them.  But  this  was  not  its  first  intention  ; 
and  the  structure  of  every  language  shows  that  it  is  not  intended  solely 
for  this  purpose. 

In  every  language,  a  question,  a  command,  a  promise,  which  are  social 
acts,  can  be  eamressed  as  easily  and  as  properly  as  judgment,  which  is  a 
solitary  act.  The  expression  of  the  last  has  been  honoured  with  a  parti- 
cular name;  it  is  called  a  proposition;  it  has  been  an  oV^ecX  oi  ^i^'iX  ^\.- 
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tent!on  t^  pliiloaoptiers ;  it  Iiaa  been  analysed  into  its  very  elements  of 
subject,  predlicate,  and  copula.  All  the  varioiis  modifications  of  theaep 
and  of  propoaitions  which  are  compoiuided  of  them,  have  been  anxiouslj^ 
examined  in  many  voluminouji  tnicts.  The  expression  of  a  question,  af  a 
command,  or  of  a  promise,  is  an  capable  of  being  analysed  as  a  propof*ition 
is ;  but  wc  do  not  find  that  this  has  been  attempted  ;  we  have  not  so 
much  m  given  them  a  name  different  from  the  operations  which  they 
express. 

Why  have  speculative  men  laboured  so  anxiously  to  analyse  our  solitary 
operations,  and  given  mi  little  attention  to  the  social?  I  know  no  other 
reason  but  this,  that  in  the  divisions  that  have  been  made  of  the  mind'i* 
operations,  the  social  have  been  omitted,  and  thereby  throv^ii  beiiind  the 
curtain. 

In  all  languages »  the  second  person  of  verbs,  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
persouj  and  the  vocative  case  in  nouna,  are  appropriated  to  the  expression 
of  social  operations  of  mind,  and  could  never  have  bad  pLice  in  langiia^ 
but  for  this  purpose ;  nor  h  it  a  good  argument  against  this  observation, 
that,  by  a  rhetorical  figure,  we  sometimes  address  jw^rsons  that  are  absent* 
or  even  inanimated  beings,  in  the  second  person.  For  it  ought  to  be  re* 
membered  that  all  figurative  ways  of  using  words  or  phrases  suppose  a 
natural  and  literal  meaning  of  them. 


ESSAY  II. 

ON  THE  POWERS  WE  HAVE  BY  MEANS  OF  OUB  EXTEBNAL  SENSES. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  THB  ORGANS  OF  8BN8E. 


Of  all  the  operations  of  our  minds^  the  perception  of  external  objects  is 
the  most  familiar.  Tlie  senses  come  to  matunty  even  in  infancy^  when 
other  powers  have  not  yet  sprung  up:  They  are  common  to  us  with  brute 
animals,  and  furnish  us  with  the  objects  about  which  our  other  powers  are 
the  most  frequently  employed.  We  find  it  easy  to  attend  to  their  opera- 
tions ;  and  because  they  are  fEoniliar,  the  names  which  properly  belong  to 
them  are  applied  to  other  powers,  which  are  thought  to  resemble  them ; 
for  these  reasons  they  claim  to  be  first  considered. 

The  perception  of  external  objects  is  one  main  link  of  that  mysterious 
chain,  which  connects  the  material  world  with  the  intellectual.  We  shall 
find  many  things  in  this  operation  unaccountable ;  sufiicient  to  convince 
us,  that  we  know  but  little  of  our  own  frame ;  and  that  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  our  mental  powers,  and  x>f  the  manner  of  their  operation,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  understanding. 

In  perception  there  are  impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  the  nerves^ 
and  brain,  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  are  followed  by  certain  opera- 
tions of  mind.  These  two  things  are  apt  to  be  confounaed ;  but  ought 
most  carefully  to  be  distingui^ed.  Some  philosc^hers,  without  good 
reason,  have  concluded,  that  the  impressions  made  on  the  body  are  the  proper 
efficient  cause  of  perception.  Others,  with  as  little  reason,  have  concluded, 
that  impressions  are  made  on  the  mind  similar  to  chose  made  on  the  body. 
From  these  mistakes  many  others  have  arisen.  The  wrong  notions  men 
have  rashly  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  senses  hcive  led  to  wrong  notions 
with  regard  to  other  powers  which  are  conceived  to  resemble  them.  Many 
important  powers  of  mind  have,  especially  of  late,  been  called  interna 
senses,  from  a  supposed  resembhmce  to  the  external ;  such  as,  the  sense  of 
beauty,  the  sense  of  harmony,  the  moral  sense.  And  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  errors,  with  r^ard  to  the  external,  have,  from  analogy,  led  to 
similar  errors  with  regard  to  ^  internal ;  it  is  therefore  of  some  con- 
sequence, even  with  r^ard  to  other  branches  of  our  subject,  to  have  just 
notions  concerning  the  external  senses. 

In  order  to  this,  we  shall  b^n  with  some  observations  on  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  on  the  impressions  which  in  perception  are  made  upon  them, 
and  upon  the  nerves  and  brain. 

We  perceive  no  external  object,  but  by  means  of  certain  bodily  organs 
which  Crod  has  given  us  for  that  purpose.  The  Supreme  Being  who  made 
us,  and  placed  us  in  this  world,  hath  given  us  such  powers  of  mind  as  he 
saw  to  DC  suited  to  our  state  and  rank  in  his  creation.  \Ia  h'^A  ^^xv 
lis  the  power  o£  perccivhig  many  objects  around  us,  t\ie  ^\]ji>  UkO^ssk^  vgl^ 
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involuntary  nintions  of  the  body  ari?  prfornied  by  their  means.  When  tbc 
nerves  that  Kervc  my  limb,  are  cut,  or  tlvd  hard,  we  liave  then  no  more 
power  to  move  tliiit  linih  than  if  it  was  no  part  of  the  body. 

Ah  there  are  nerves  that  serve  the  ninscukr  motions,  so  there  ore  others 
that  serve  the  several  senses  ;  and  a^  without  the  f*>rmer  we  cannot  move  a 
limb,  ¥<}  without  the  latter  we  can  have  no  perception. 

This  train  af  machinery  the  wi»doiii  of  God  has  made  necessary  to  our 
perceiving  objects,  ^'ar^uus  parts  of  the  body  concur  to  )t»  and  eadi  has 
Its  own  function.  Ftni,  Tnc  oljject  either  immediately,  or  by  some 
medium,  must  make  an  impression  ob  the  organ.  The  orpin  serves  only 
m  a  medium,  by  which  an  impression  is  made  on  the  nerve ;  and  the  nerve 
serves  as  a  medium  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  brain.  Here  the 
material  jmrt  ends ;  at  least  we  can  trace  it  no  farther ;  the  rest  is  oil  in- 
tellectuah 

The  proi>f  of  these  impressions  upon  the  nerves  and  brain  in  perceptioii 
is  this.  That,  from  many  observations  and  experiments,  it  is  foundj^  that 
%vhen  the  organ  of  any  sense  is  [)erfectly  Kound,  and  has  the  impress ioa 
made  upm  it  by  the  object  ever  so  strongly ;  yel,  if  the  nerve  which  serve* 
that  organ  t>e  cut  or  tied  hard,  there  is  no  |)erception ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  diAorders  in  the  brain  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  perception, 
when  both  the  or^n  and  its  nerve  are  sound. 

There  is  therefore  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that  in  perception,  tho 
object  produces  s<>nie  change  in  the  organ ;  tliat  the  organ  prLiduc***  sonie 
change  ujKjn  the  nerve  ;  and  that  the  nerve  produces  8<jme  change  in  the 
brain.  And  ue  give  the  name  of  an  mpremon  to  those  changes,  l]^use  we 
have  not  a  name  more  proper  to  exprctss,  in  a  general  manner,  any  change 
produced  in  a  body^  by  an  external  cause,  without  specifying  the  nature 
of  that  change.  Whether  it  be  pressure,  or  attraction,  or  n^pnlsion,  or 
I'iljration,  or  something  uakuiiwn.  for  which  we  have  no  name,  still  it  may 
be  called  an  impression.  But  with  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of  this 
change  or  impression^  philosophers  have  never  been  able  to  discover  aoj 
thing  at  all. 

But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  those  impressions  upon  the  organs, 
nerve«,  and  bmin,  we  |}erceivc  nothing  without  them.  Experience  in* 
forms  that  it  is  so ;  but  w^e  cannot  give  a  reason  why  it  is  so.  In  the 
constitution  of  man,  perception,  by  fixed  laws  of  nature,  is  connected  with 
those  impressions ;  nut  we  can  discover  no  neeessary  connexion.  The 
Supreme  Being  has  seen  fit  to  limit  our  power  of  perception  ;  so  that 
He  perceive  not  without  such  impressions :  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the 
i  matter. 

This,  however,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  in  general,  that  as  the  im- 

^      sions   on   the   organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  correspond  exactly  to   tho 

*  nature  and  cfiuditions  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  made  ;  so  our  [>er-» 

1  ceptions  and  sensations  correspond  to  those  impressions,  and  vary  in  kind, 

und  in  degree,  m  they  wy.     Without  this  exact  corresjxindence,  the  in* 

i  formation  wc  receive  by  our  senses  would  not  only  be  imperfect,  as  it 

»bted]y  is,  but  would  be  fallacious,  which  we  have  no  roiMii  U» 

H  iSf 
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CHAPTER  m. 

HYPOTHESES  CONCEENINO  THE  NEEVES  AND  BEAIN, 

Ws  are  informed  by  anatomists,  tliat  although  the  two  coats  which 
inclose  a  nenre^  and  which  it  derives  from  the  coats  of  the  brain^  are  tough 
and  elastic,  yet  the  nerve  itself  has  a  very  small  degree  of  consistence^ 
being  almost  like  marrow.  It  has,  however^  a  fibrous  texture^  and  may 
be  divided  and  subdivided^  till  its  fibres  escape  our  senses :  And  as  we  know 
so  very  little  about  the  texture  of  the  nerves^  there  is  a  great  room  left  for 
those  who  choose  to  indulge  themselves  in  conjecture. 

The  ancients  conjectured,  that  the  nervous  fibres  are  fine  tubes,  filled 
with  a  very  subtle  spirit  or  vapour,  which  they  called  animal  spirits; 
that  the  brain  is  a  gland,  by  which  the  animal  spirits  are  secreted  from  the 
finer  part  of  the  blood,  and  their  continual  waste  repaired ;  and  that  it  is 
by  these  animal  spirits  that  the  nerves  perform  their  functions.  Des 
Cartes  has  shown  how,  by  these  animal  spirits  going  and  returning  in  the 
nerves,  muscular  motion,  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  eflTected. 
All  this  he  has  described  as  distinctly  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
all  those  operations.  But  it  happens,  that  the  tubular  structure  of  the 
nerves  was  never  perceived  by  tne  human  eye,  nor  shown  by  the  nicest 
injections ;  and  all  that  has  been  said  about  animal  spirits  through  more 
than  fifteen  centuries,  is  mere  conjecture. 

Dr.  Briggs,  who  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  master  in  anatomy,  was  the 
first,  as  fieur  as  I  know,  who  advanced  a  new  system  concerning  the  nerves. 
He  conceived  them  to  be  solid  filaments  of  prodigious  tenuity ;  and  this 
opinion,  as  it  accords  better  with  observation,  seems  to  have  been  more 
generally  received  since  his  time.  As  to  the  manner  of  performing  their 
ofiice,  I>r.  Brifi^  thought,  that,  like  musical  cords,  they  have  vibrations 
difiTering  accoroing  to  their  length  and  tension.  They  seem,  however,  very 
nnfit  for  tliis  purpose,  on  account  of  their  want  of  tenacity,  their  moisture^ 
and  being  through  their  whole  length  in  contact  with  moist  substances : 
so  that,  fUthough  Dr.  Briggs  vrrote  a  book  upon  this  system^  called  iVbra 
Visionis  Theoria,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  much  foUowed. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  all  his  philosophical  writings,  took  great  care  to 
distinguish  his  doctrine,  which  he  pretended  to  prove,  by  just  induction^ 
from  his  conjectures,  which  were  to  stand  or  fall  according  as  future  ex- 
periments and  observations  should  establish  or  refute  them.  His  conjec- 
tures he  has  put  in  the  form  of  queries,  that  they  might  not  be  received 
as  truths,  but  be  inquired  into,  and  determined  according  to  the  evidence 
to  be  found  for  or  against  them.  Those  who  mistake  his  queries  for  a  part 
of  his  doctrine  do  him  great  injustice,  and  degrade  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
common  herd  of  philosophers,  \^'ho  have  in  all  ages  adulterated  philosophy, 
by  mixing  conjecture  with  truth,  and  their  own  fencies  with  the  oracles 
of  Nature.  Among  other  queries,  this  truly  great  philosopher  proposed 
this ;  Whether  there  may  not  be  an  elastic  medium,  or  ether,  immensely 
more  rare  than  air,  which  pervades  all  bodies,  and  which  is  the  cause  of 
gravitation  ;  of  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light ;  of  the 
transmission  of  heat,  through  spaces  void  of  air  ;  and  of  many  other  phe-* 
nomena  ?  In  the  23d  query  subjoined  to  his  Optics,  he  puts  this  question, 
with  r^ard  to  the  impressions  made  on  the  nerves  and  br^nm^y^t^^^XhaxL, 
Whether  vision  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  vibratioTis  ot  t\i\&  ixiit^di'QLXEL  ^i** 
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ciIim!  lb  tbc  liottom  of  the  eye  by  tire  rays  of  light,  and  propagated  along 
the  stfWdy  pelhickl,  nml  imiform  capilliiments  of  the  optic  nerve  ?  And 
whether  heariiij^  is  effected  by  the  vihrations  of  this  or  some  other  medium, 
excited  by  the  tremor  of  the  air  in  the  auditory  ucrves,  and  propagated  along 
t}w  8olid,  rielhicid,  and  uniform  capilliuncots  of  those  nerves?  And  sa 
ivith  regard  to  the  other  sen.ses. 

What  Newton  ooly  proposed  as  a  matter  to  be  enquired  into,  Dr. 
Hartley  conceived  to  have  such  evidence,  that,  in  his.  Oi/scrvattons  on 
Man,  he  haj*  deduced,  in  a  mathematical  form,  a  ver)*  ample  svstem  con- 
cerniu/^  the  tacultics  of  the  mind,  from  the  diictrine  of  vibrations,  joined 
with  that  of  association, 

I  lis  notion  of  the  vibmtions,  cxdted  in  the  nerves,  in  expressed  in 
propositions  4  and  5  of  the  first  part  tjf  his  Observations  on  IWan.  "  Pro- 
position 4.  External  objects  imprc»^cd  on  the  senses,  occasion  first  in  the 
nerve.H  on  which  they  are  impressed,  and  then  in  the  brain,  vibrations  of 
the  small,  and,  as  on(^  may  siiy,  infijiitesimal  medullary  particles*  Prop.  fi. 
The  vibrations  mentioned  in  the  last  proposition  are  excited,  propagated, 
and  kept  up  ptu-tly  by  the  ether,  that  is,  by  a  very  subtle  elastic  fluid ; 
partly  by  tlie  uniformitv,  continuitj',  softness,  and  active  powers  of  th«9 
medullary  substance  of  the  bniiu,  spuial  marrow,  and  nerves," 

The  modesty  and  diffidence  with  wMch  Dr.  Hartley  offers  his  system  to 
the  world,  by  desiring  his  reader  "  to  expect  nothing  hut  hints  and  con- 
jectures in  di  Hi  cult  and  obscure  matters,  and  a  short  detail  of  the  prin- 
dpal  reiisons  and  evidences  in  those  that  arc  clear ;  by  acknowled^gjing,  that 
he  shall  not  he  able  to  execute,  with  any  accuracy,  the  ]*roper  nietbixl  of 
philosophising,  recommended  and  followed  by  Sir  Isjiac  ^^ewto^  ;  and 
that  he  will  attempt  a  sketch  only  for  the  benefit  of  future  inquirers," 
seem  to  forbid  any  criticism  ujwn  it.  One  cannot,  without  reluctance, 
criticise  what  is  proposed  in  such  a  manner,  and  u*ith  so  good  intenti<m  ; 
yet,  as  the  tendency  of  this  system  of  vibrations  is  to  make  all  the  ojiera- 
lions  of  the  mind  mere  mechanism,  dependant  on  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion  ■  and  as  it  has  Ijeeu  held  forth  by  its  votaries,  a»  in  a  manner 
danondratedf  I  shall  make  some  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  system  wliich 
relates  to  the  impressions  made  on  the  nerves  and  brain  in  j»eTceplion* 

It  may  be  observed  in  genend,  that  Dr,  Hartley's  work  consists  of  a 
c!min  of  propoeiitions,  with  their  proofs  and  corollaries,  digested  in  good 
order,  and  in  a  sicientific  form.  A  great  part  of  them,  however,  arc,  as  he 
candiiUy  acknowledges,  conjectures  and  hints  only  ;  yet  these  are  mixed 
with  the  prontjsitions  legitimately  proved*  without  any  distinction.  Co- 
rollaries are  drawn  from  them,  and  other  prtjp*sitions  grounded  upon  them, 
which,  all  taken  toirether,  make  up  a  system.  A  system  of  this  kind 
resembles  a  chain,  or  which  some  Ltaks  are  abundantly  strong,  others  very 
weak.  The  strength  of  the  chain  is  determined  by  that  of  the  weaksit 
links ;  for  if  thcv  give  way^  the  whde  falls  to  pieeea^  and  tlie  wei^l^ 
suptmrted  by  it,  £illa  to  the  ground. 

Philosophy  has  been  in  all  ages  adulterated  by  hypotheses  ;  that  is,  by 
systems  built  partly  on  facts,  and  much  upin  conjecture.  It  is  pity  that 
a  man  of  Dr,  ilartlcy's  knowledge  and  candour  should  have  followed  the 
multitude  in  this  fallacious  tract,  after  expressing  his  approbation  of  the 
proper  method  of  philoMiphixing,  mnnted  out  by  Bacon  and  Newton*  The 
Latt  cunsidered  it  as  a  repruadi,  mu*n  his  syittem  was  caUod  1m  hjrpolhcsia  ; 
and  !i  diMlain  oi  Btuch  imputatiorj,  htfjiothctcs  non  finjrth     And  it 

in  vi  :«%  that  1>r.  Hartley  should  not  only  follow  such  a  method  of 

*di«i*j^j4toii>jg  himi»eif^  but  that  be  bhould  direct  others  in  their  ioquiriea 
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to  Mkm  it.  60  he  does  in  Proposition  8?.  Part  1.  where  he  deduces 
rules  for  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  from  the  rule  of  false  in  arithmetic, 
and  from  the  art  of  decyphering ;  and  in  other  places. 

As  to  the  vibrations  and  vibnttiundes,  whether  of  an  elastic  ether,  or  of 
the  infinitesimal  particles  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  there  may  be  such 
things  for  what  we  know ;  and  men  may  rationally  inquire  whether  they 
can  find  any  evidence  of  their  existence ;  but  while  we  have  no  proof  en 
their  existence^  to  apply  them  to  the  solution  of  phenomena,  and  to  build 
a  system  upon  them,  is  what,  I  conceive,  we  call  building  a  castle  in  the 
air. 

When  men  pretend  to  account  for  any  of  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
causes  assigned  by  them  ought,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  taught  us,  to 
have  two  conditions,  otherwise  they  are  good  for  nothing.  First,  They 
ought  to  be  true,  to  have  a  real  existence,  and  not  to  be  barely  conjectured 
to  exist,  without  proof.  Secondly,  They  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect. 

As  to  the  existence  of  vibratory  motions  in  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  nerves  and  brain,  the  evidence  produced  is  this :  First,  It  is  observed, 
that  the  sensations  of  seeing  and  nearing,  and  some  sensations  of  touch, 
have  some  short  duration  and  continuance.  Secondfy,  Though  there  be  no 
direct  evidence  that  the  sensations  of  taste  and  smell,  and  the  greater 
part  of  these  of  touch,  have  the  like  continuance ;  yet,  says  the  author, 
analogy  would  incline  one  to  believe,  that  they  must  resemble  the  sen* 
sations  of  sight  and  hearing  in  this  particular.  Thirdly,  The  continuance 
of  all  our  sensations,  being  thus  establitihed,  it  follows,  that  external 
objects  impress  vibratory  motions  on  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain ;  because  no' motion,  besides  a  vibratory  one,  can  reside  in  any 
part  for  a  moment  of  time. 

This  is  the  chain  of  proof;  in  which  the  first  link  is  strong,  being 
confirmed  by  experience ;  the  second  is  very  weak ;  and  the  third  stiU 
weaker.  For  other  kinds  of  motion,  besides  that  of  vibration,  may  have 
some  continuance,  such  as  rotation,  bending  or  unbending  of  a  spring,  and 
peihaps  others  which  we  are  unacquainted  with  ;  nor  do  we  know  whether 
It  is  motion  that  is  produced  in  the  nerves ;  it  may  be  pressure,  attraction, 
repulsion,  or  something  we  do  not  know.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common 
refuge  of  all  hypotheses,  that  we  know  no  other  way  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena may  be  produced,  and  therefore  they  must  be  produced  in  this  way: 
There  is  therefore  no  proof  of  vibrations  in  the  infinitesimal  particles  of 
the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  existence  of  an  elastic  vibrating  ether  stands 
on  a  firmer  foundation,  having  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  although  this  great  man  had  formed  con* 
jectures  about  this  ether  near  fifty  years  before  he  died,  and  had  it  in  his 
eye  during  that  long  space  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  found  any  convincing  proof  of  its  existence,  but  considered  it 
to  the  last  as  a  question,  whether  there  be  such  an  ether  or  not.  In  the 
premonition  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Optics, 
anno  1717>  he  expresses  himself  thus  with  regard  to  it :  "  Lest  any  one 
should  think  that  I  place  gravity  among  the  essential  properties  of  bodies, 
I  have  subjoined  one  question  concerning  its  cause ;  a  question,  I  say,  for 
I  do  not  hold  it  as  a  thing  established."  If^  therefore,  we  regard  the 
authority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  ought  to  hold  the  existence  of  such  an 
ether  as  a  matter  not  established  by  proof,  but  to  be  examined  ititA  \s^ 
experiments;  and  I  have  never  heard  that,  dnce  ld&  tvT&i^i  «ii^  XkftHt 
£WMden4»  bas  been  found  of  its  existence. 
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But,  says  Dr.  Hartley,  **  Suppf>sing  tlie  existence  of  tlie  otlier,  and  of 
its  prwjK?rtiiis,  to  be  dostkute  of  all  direct  evidenocj  still,  if  it  aervca  to 
account  for  a  great  variety  of  phonnmena,  it  will  liare  an  indirect  evidence 
in  itb  favor  by  this  meiiiis/'  llicre  never  was  an  hypothesis  invented  by 
an  in|;;enious  man  which  has  not  this  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  vorticea 
of  Des  Cartes,  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  of  IMr.  Pope,  serve  to  account  fur 
ti  great  variety  of  phenontcna. 

When  a  man  has,  with  labonr  and  ingenuity,  WTOught  up  an  hypothesia 
into  a  system,  he  contracts  a  fondness  for  it,  which  is  apt  to  warp  the  liest 
jiid|rnient.  This,  I  humbly  think,  ap|jears  remarkablv  in  Dr.  Hartley, 
In  his  preface,  he  declares  Kis  approbation  of  the  method  of  philosopliiaing 
recommended  and  followed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  but  having  lir^^t  devi* 
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ated  from  this  method  in  his  practice,  he  is  broUj|jfht  at  last  to  justifv^  tliis 
deviation  in  theory,  and  to  bring  arguments  in  defence  of  a  method  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  it.  *'  We  admit,*'  says  he,  "  the  key  of  a  cypher  to 
\k*  a  true  one,  when  it  explains  the  cypher  completely/'  I  ajiswcr.  To  Hnd 
the  key  requires  an  understanding  equal  or  superior  to  that  whicli  made 
the  cypher.  This  instance,  therefore^,  will  then  be  in  point,  when  he  who 
attempts  to  decypher  tlie  work.s  of  nature,  by  an  hypotnesis,  hiis  an  under* 
standing  c(jual  or  superior  to  tliat  which  nuide  them.  The  votaries  of 
hyjmtheses  have  often  lieen  challenged  to  show  one  u.seful  discovery  in  the 
Works  of  nature  that  was  ever  made  in  that  way.  If  instances  of  this 
kind  could  Jic  produced,  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  have  done  great  dinservice  to  philti«ophy,  by  what  tliey 
have  said  against  hypotheses.  But  if  no  such  instance  can  be  produce<U 
ivc  must  conclude,  with  those  great  men,  that  everj'  system  which  pretentU 
to  uccount  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  hypothesis  or  conjecture,  is 
spurious  and  illegitimate,  and  serves  only  to  Matter  the  pride  of  man  with 
u  vain  conceit  of  knowledge  which  he  has  not  attained. 

The  author  tells  us,  "  that  any  h)']Kithesis  that  has  so  much  plausibility 
4ks  to  explain  a  considerable  number  of  facts,  helj>s  us  to  digest  these  facts 
in  projH»r  order,  to  bring  new  ones  to  light,  and  to  make  cxperimenia  crucit 
for  the  sake  of  future  inquirers." 

Let  hyjjotheses  be  put  to  any  of  these  uses  as  far  as  they  can  senrc ;  let 
them  suggest  experiments,  or  direct  our  inquiries  ;  but  let  just  induction 
alone  govern  our  belief* 

^*  The  rule  of  false  affords  an  obvious  and  strong  instance  of  the  prolwi- 
bility  of  being  led  with  precision,  and  certainty^  to  a  true  conclusion  frfim 
II  false  position.  And  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  algebni»  to  proceed  in 
the  way  of  supposition." 

Tills  IS  true  ;  but,  when  brought  to  justify  the  accounting  for  natural 

pbeoomeiia  by  hypotheses,  is  foreign  to  the  purjKise.     When  an  unknown 

munberi  or  any  unknown  quantity,  is  sought,  which  must  have  certain 

conditions,  it  may  be  found  in  a  scienti6c  manner,  by  the  rule  of  false,  or 

by  an  algebraical  analysis  j  and,  when  found,  may  be  synthetically  demon* 

atrat^  to  be  the  number  or  the  quantity  sought,  by  it?  answering  all  the 

conditions  required.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  find  a  quantity  whicb  shall 

'  ■*  '  '■'^^ain  condiiioQs;  tt  is  a  very  diifcrent  thing  to  *ind  out  Uie  lawi 

I  it  pleaaea  Ood  to  govern  tiie  world  and  produce  the  phgnamaaa 

u  lull  under  our  obttervation.    And  we  can  then  only  allow  aoau 

ht  to  this  argument  in  favor  of  hypotheaea^  when  it  i*an  be  shown,  that 

nir  c^UM*  *tf  any  eat  jilMXioinenon  in  nature  baa  been,  or  can  ba  hnmAg 

11  unkmmn  qiuuiti^  1^  by  the  rutii>  of  liilae^  or  by  algebraieal  aaalyabi 

heml,  will  ne\Tr  !»♦  a-ra  arrives,  %vhich  Dr.  Hartiay 

/t  "  nhai  future  ^  i^  bludl  yui  -^il  kuwU  oCcv'  ^ 
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and  inquiries  into  mathematical  forms ;  and^  as  it  were,  reduce  Aristotle's 
ten  Gat^ries,  and  Bishop  Wilkins'  forty  Summa  Genera,  to  the  head  of 
quantity  alone,  so  as  to  make  mathematics,  and  logic,  natural  history,  and 
dvil  histoij,  natural  philosophy,  and  philosophy  of  all  other  kinds,  co* 
indde  amm  ex  parte," 

Since  Sir  Isaac  Newton  laid  down  the  rules  of  philosophising  in  our 
inquiries  into  the  works  of  Nature,  many  philosophers  have  deviated  from 
them  in  practice ;  perhaps  few  have  paid  tnat  regard  to  them  which  they 
deserve.  But  they  have  met  with  very  general  approbation,  as  being 
founded  in  reason,  and  pointing  out  the  only  path  to  the  knowledge  of 
Nature's  works.  Dr.  Hartley  is  the  only  author  I  have  met  with,  who 
reasons  against  them,  and  has  taken  pains  to  find  out  arguments  in  defence 
of  the  exploded  method  of  hypotheses. 

Another  condition  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  requires  in  the  causes  of 
natural  things  assigned  by  philosophers,  is,  that  they  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomena.  Vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  of  the  me- 
dullary substances  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  are  assigned  by  Dr.  Hartley  to 
account  for  all  our  sensations  and  ideas,  and,  in  a  word,  for  all  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds.  Let  us  consider  very  briefly  how  far  they  are  sufficient 
£ofr  that  purpose. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  this  author  to  conceive  him  a  materialist.  He 
proposes  his  sentiments  with  great  candour,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
carried  beyond  what  his  words  express.  He  thinks  it  a  consequence  of 
his  theory^  that  matter,  if  it  can  be  endued  with  the  most  simple  kinds  of 
sensations^  might  arrive  at  all  that  intelligence  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  poflOODoeda  He  thinks  that  his  theory  overturns  all  the  arguments  that 
are  usually  brought  for  immateriality  of  the  soul,  from  the  subtilty  of  the 
internal  senses,  and  of  the  rational  Acuity ;  but  he  does  not  ta&e  upon 
him  to  determine  whether  matter  can  be  endued  with  sensation  or  no.  He 
even  acknowledges,  that  matter  and  motion,  however  subtilly  divided  and 
leasoned  upon^  yield  nothing  more  than  matter  and  motion  still ;  and 
therefore  he  would  not  be  any  way  interpreted  so  as  to  oppose  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul. 

It  would  therefore  be  unreasonable  to  require  that  his  theory  of  vi- 
brations should,  in  the  proper  sense,  account  for  our  sensations.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  ridiculous  m  any  man  to  pretend,  that  thought  of  any  kind 
must  necessarily  result  from  motion,  or  that  vibrations  in  the  nerves  must 
necessarily  produce  thought,  any  more  than  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum. 
Dr.  Hartley  disclaims  tlus  way  of  thinking,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  imputed  to  him.  All  that  he  pretends  is,  that,  in  the  human  consti- 
tution, there  is  a  certain  connexion  between  vibrations  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  nerves  and  brain,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  mind ;  so  that  the 
last  depend  entirely  upon  the  first,  and  every  kind  of  thought  in  the  mind 
arises  m  consequence  of  a  corresponding  vibration,  or  vibratiunde  in  the 
nerves  and  brain.  Our  sensations  arise  from  vibrations,  and  our  ideas 
from  vibratiuncles^  or  miniature  vibrations ;  and  he  comprehends,  under 
these  two  words  of  sensations  and  ideas,  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

But  how  can  we  expect  any  proof  of  the  connexion  between  vibrations 
and  thought,  when  the  existence  of  such  vibrations  was  never  proved  ?  The 
proof  of  their  connexion  cannot  be  stronger  than  the  proof  of  their  exist- 
ence :  for,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  that  we  cannot  infer  the  existence 
of  the  thoughts  from  the  existence  of  the  vibrations,  it  is  no  less  evident, 
that  we  cannot  infer  the  existence  of  vibrations  from  the  existence  of  our 
thoughts.    The  existence  of  both  must  be  known  \)e{Qire  vf^  caxv  Ve^stk  . 
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ibeir  cnnnexion-  As  to  the  cxist«^ncc  of  our  tluniglits,  wo  Imve  tW  evi- 
dence of  conseimisnojis  ;  a  kind  af  evideow  tluit  never  wiis  called  in 
queslJtHL  But  a.^  to  the  exi^tt^nce  of  ribrations,  in  tlic  medullary  tub* 
stance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  no  proof  has  yet  Ixjcn  brought. 

All  therefore  wc  have  to  exjiect  from  this  hypc^lhesis,  ia,  that,  in  vi- 
hrutions  considered  abHtnictly,  there  slimdd  be  a  variety  in  kind  and 
degree,  which  tallies  so  e.xactly  with  the  varieties  af  the  thoughts  iUey  arc 
to  account  for,  na  may  lead  un  ti>  suspect  »uine  cmnexion  In'tWiTn  the  one 
find  the  other.  If  the  divi>iioiiH  ana  subcii virions  of  thought  be  found  to 
nm  parallel  with  the  divihicms  and  subilivi^ioni*  of  vibrations,  this  would 
giTe  that  kind  of  plauHibility  to  the  hj^MJthesia  of  tlieir  connexion,  which 
we  commonly  expect  even  in  a  mere  hypothec  ;  but  we  do  not  find  even 
this. 

For,  to  omit  all  those  thoughts  and  operations  which  the  autlior  com- 
prehends under  the  name  of  idcait,  and  which  he  thinks  are  connected  with 
vibnitiuncles  ;  to  ondt  the  perception  of  external  objects,  which  he  com* 
prebends  nnder  the  name  of  sensafiom  ;  to  omit  the  sensations,  properly 
80  cidled,  whicli  accompany  our  pansiunsi  and  aH*eetions;  and  to  connne  our- 
selves to  the  Kennations  which  we  have  by  means  of  our  external  semics, 
we  can  perceive  no  correspondence  between  the  variety  wc  find  in  their 
kindn  and  de^ees,  and  that  which  may  l>e  supposed  in  vibrations. 

Wc  have  five  sense.s,  ^vho^e  sensations  diJfer  totally  in  kind.  By  e»cll 
of  thcse^  excepting  perliapa  that  of  hearing,  we  may  liave  a  variety  of  sen* 
satiuntj  which  differ  specifically,  and  not  in  degree  oaly.  How  ttioiiy 
tastes  and  smells  are  there  ^vhich  arc  8|)ecifiaiUr  different,  each  of  tbcn 
capable  of  all  d^mes  of  ilrength  and  weakness?  Heat  and  cold^  roygbncw 
and  smDcitlines8,liiirdiieaft  and  ^oftneas,  pain  and  pknsure,  are  senfiotuma  of 
touch  that  differ  in  kind,  and  each  has  an  endless  variety  of  degrees. 
Sounds  have  the  qualities  of  acute  and  grave,  loud  and  low,  with  all 
different  degrees  of  each.  The  varieties  of  colour  are  many  more  than  ire 
have  names  to  express*  How  shall  we  find  varieties  in  vibrations  oom* 
sfK>nding  to  all  this  variety  of  sensations  wldch  we  have  by  our  fire  aenaa 
only  ? 

I  know  two  qualities  of  vilirations  in  an  uniform  clastic  medium,  and  ! 
know  no  more.  They  may  be  quick  or  slow  in  various  degrees,  and  they 
may  be  strong  or  wenlc  in  various  degrees  ;  but  I  amnot  find  any  division 
of  our  sensAtious,  that  will  make  them  tally  with  thase  divisions  of  vibni- 
tion^  If  we  had  no  other  sensations  hut  those  of  heartng,  the  thetiry 
would  answer  well  ,*  for  sounds  are  either  acute  or  grave,  which  may 
attawcr  to  quick  or  slow  vibraticai  ;  or  they  are  loud  or  soft,  which  aiiJiwer 
to  atrong  or  weak  vibrations.  But  then  we  have  no  variety  of  vibmlioiia 
oorr«tponding  to  the  immense  variety  of  sensaiioiia  which  we  have  by  ai^itp 
smell,  tiwte,  and  touch. 

Dr»  Hartley  has  endeavoured  to  find  out  otlic  two  qualities  of  vibra~ 
tkmtki  to  uit«  that  tliey  may  primarilv  affect  one  part  of  the  brain  or  an* 
other,  and  that  they  may  nary  in  their  direction,  according  as  they  enter 
by  dtfTen^nt  external  nervoa;  but  thene  seem  to  be  added  to  make  a 
niituber :  for^  as  6ir  as  we  know,  vibrations  in  on  unifonn  cWtic  sulstanci*, 
nread  over  llie  whole,  and  in  all  dirtections.  However,  that  wc  mav  be 
lumal,  we  shall  mnt  htm  four  diHTeretit  kinds  of  vibrations,  each  of  mem 
bniag  ••  nuuiy  oames  as  he  pleases.  Con  he  or  anv  man  reduce  all  our 
aenaaoons  to  four  kinda  f  We  have  five  aensea,  and  bv  each  of  them  a 
Tarielv  of  senaalions,  moie  than  laflicicnl  to  exhaust  oil  tlie  raricti<»  we 
Jiar  amo  to  conceive  in  ' 
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Dr.  Hartley,  indeed,  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  vibrations 
to  suit  all  the  variety  of  our  sensations.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  pathology  could  yield  him  but  a  feeble  aid  ;  and  therefore  he  is 
often  reduced  to  tne  necessity  of  heaping  supposition  upon  supposition, 
conjecture  upon  conjecture,  to  give  some  credibility  to  his  hypothesis ;  and, 
in  seeking  out  vibrations  whi(£  may  correspond  with  the  sensations  of  one 
sense,  he  seems  to  forget  that  those  must  be  omitted  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  anotiier. 

Philosophers  have  accounted  in  some  degree  for  our  various  sensations 
of  sound,  by  the  vibrations  of  elastic  air.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,^r^. 
That  we  know  that  such  vibrations  do  really  exist ;  and  secondly.  That 
they  tally  exactly  with  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  sound.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  snow  how  any  vibration  should  produce  the  sensation  of 
sound.  This  must  be  resolved  into  the  will  of  God,  or  into  some  cause 
altoeether  unknown.  But  we  know,  that  as  the  vibration  is  strong  or 
weak,  the  sound  is  loud  or  low.  We  know,  that  as  the  vibration  is  quick- 
or  slow,  the  sound  is  acute  or  grave.  We  can  point  out  that  relation  of 
synchronous  vibrations  which  produces  harmony  or  discord,  and  that  re- 
lation of  successive  vibrations  which  produces  melody  :  and  all  this  is  not 
conjectured,  but  proved  by  sufficient  induction.  This  account  of  seunds, 
thmfbre,  is  philosophical ;  although,  perhaps,  there  may  be  many  things 
relating  to  sound  tnat  we  cannot  account  for,  and  of  which  the  causes 
remain  latent.  The  connexions  described  in  this  branch  of  philosophy  are 
the  work  of  God,  and  not  the  feuicy  of  men. 

If  any  thing  similar  to  tb^  could  be  shown  in  accounting  for  all  our 
sensations  by  vibrations  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain, 
it  would  deserve  a  place  in  sound  philosophy.  But,  when  we  are  told  of 
vibrations  in  a  substance,  which  no  man  could  ever  prove  to  have  vibra- 
tions, or  to  be  capable  of  them;  when  such  imaginary  vibrations  are 
bfooght  to  account  for  all  our  sensations,  though  we  can  perceive  no  cor- 
respondence in  their  variety  of  kind  and  degree,  to  the  variety  of  sensa- 
tions, the  connexions  described  in  such  a  system,  are  the  creatures  of 
liuman  imagination,  not  the  work  of  God. 

The  rays  of  light  make  an  impression  upon  the  optic  nerves  ;  but  they 
make  none  upon  the  auditory  or  olfactory.  The  vibrations  of  the  air  make 
an  impression  upon  the  auditory  nerves :  but  none  upon  the  optic  or  the 
olfiactory.  The  effluvia  of  bodies  make  an  impression  upon  the  olfactory 
nerves :  but  make  none  upon  the  optic  or  auditory,  ^o  man  has  been 
able  to  give  a  shadow  of  reason  for  this.  While  this  is  the  case,  is  it  not 
better  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  those  impressions  made 
upon  the  nerves  and  brain  in  perception,  than  to  flatter  our  pride  with  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  which  we  have  not,  and  to  adulterate  philosophy  with 
the  spurious  brood  of  hypotheses  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FALSE    CONCLUSIONS    DRAWN    FROM    THE    IMPRESSIONS    BEFORE    MEN- 
TIONED. 

Some  philosophers  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  modems, 
imagined  that  man  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  matter^  so  curiously  organized . 
that  the  impressions  of  external  objects  produce  in  it  sensation,  petce^^tVsiV) 
remembrance,  and  fdl  the  other  operations  we  are  conscioM^  q{.    'IYv\&  ^»cj^»^ 
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opinion  cnuld  only  take  lU  rise  from  observing  the  constant  connexion 
which  the  Author  of  nature  hath  catablij4hi*d  between  ct^rtuin  itnprcstsions 
m^e  upon  our  senses,  and  our  perc€pliou  of  the  objects  bv  which  the  im- 
pression is  made  ;  from  which  they  weakly  inferred,  that  those  impressions 
were  the  pro{M*r  eflicient  causes  of  the  c<»rresi)ondin^  perception. 

But  no  reaHoning  h  more  fullacious  than  this,  that  liecauae  two  things 
are  always  conjoined^  therefore  one  must  be  the  cause  of  the  other*  Day 
and  night  have  been  joined  in  a  constant  succession  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  ;  but  who  in  so  fo«:)lish  as  to  conclude  from  this,  that  day  in  the 
cause  of  night,  or  night  the  cause  of  the  following  day  ?  There  is  indeed 
nothing  more  lidiculous  than  to  imagine  that  any  motion  or  modificntioa 
of  matter  should  produce  thought. 

If  one  should  tell  of  a  telesco|)e  so  exactly  made  as  to  have  the  power  of 
seeing ;  of  a  whimpering  gallery  that  had  the  power  of  hearing  ;  of  a 
cabinet  so  nicely  framed  as  to  have  the  pinver  of  memory  ;  or  of  a  nui- 
chine  so  delicate  as  to  feel  pain  when  it  was  touched  ;  such  absurdities  arc 
so  shocking  to  common  sense  that  they  would  not  find  belief  even  ansong 
savages ;  yet  it  ia  the  same  absurdity  to  think,  that  the  impressions  of  ex- 
ternal objects  upon  the  maeliine  of  our  iMHiics,  can  be  the  Tcsd  efficient 
cause  of  thought  and  perception. 

Passing  this  therefore  as  a  notion  too  absurd  to  admit  of  reasoning  ;  an- 
other conclusion  very  generally  made  by  philo«ophers,  is,  that  in  perception 
an  impression  is  made  upon  the  niind  iis  well  as  upon  the  organ,  ncrrest 
and  brain.  Aristotle,  as  was  before  observed,  thought  that  the  fonn  or 
image  of  the  object  perceived,  enters  by  the  organ  of  sense,  and  striken 
ufion  the  mind.  Mr.  Hume  g^ves  the  ntmie  of  impressions  to  all  our  [>er- 
ceptions,  to  all  our  sensations,  and  even  to  the  objects  which  we  perceive, 
Mr.  Locke  athrms  very  positively,  that  the  ideas  of  external  objects  are 
produced  in  our  tninds  by  impulse,  '^  that  being  the  only  way  we  can  con- 
ceive bodies  to  operate  in/'  It  ought,  how*ever,  to  l*c  oljserved,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  I.#ocke,  that  he  retracted  this  notion  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Bishi»p 
of  Worcester,  and  promiMHl^  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Essay^  to  have  that 
passage  rectified  ;  but  either  from  forgetfulness  in  tlie  atithijr,  or  Degl%eaoi 
in  the  printer,  the  passage  remains  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  I  hivtieoil* 

Inhere  is  no  prejudic**  more  natural  to  man,  than  to  conceive  of  the 
tnind  as  having  some  similitude  to  Ixidy  in  its  operaliona.  Hence,  men 
have  been  prone  to  imagine,  that  as  bodies  are  put  in  motion  by  some 
impulse  or  imprecision  made  upon  them  by  contiguous  bodies ;  9o  the 
mind  is  made  to  think  and  to  perceive  by  some  impression  made  uj¥>n  it, 
or  some  impulse  given  to  it  l>v  contiguous  objects.  If  we  have  sucli  a 
notion  of  the  mind  as  Homer  liad  of  his  gods,  who  might  be  bruised  or 
woundtnl  Avith  sivords  and  jvpears,  we  niay  then  understand  what  is  meant 
by  impre»i&i<ins  made  ujion  it  by  a  body  :  but  if  we  conceive  the  mind  to 
be  immaterial,  of  which  I  thinic  we  have  very  strong  proofs,  we  shall  find 
it  difBcult  to  affix  a  meaning  to  imprtsswns  made  ujMtn  it. 

Tbere  is  a  figurative  meaning  of  impressions  on  the  mind  which  is  well 
ailtlioriae<l,  antl  of  which  we  took  notice  in  the  observations  made  on  thitt 
word  ;  but  Ihiji  meaning  amiltes  only  to  objects  that  are  interesting.  To 
say  that  an  object  ivhich  I  see  with  perfect  indifference  makes  an  im- 
pMWon  upon  my  mind,  ia  not,  as  I  apprehend,  good  English.  If  philo- 
lean  no  more  but  thai  I  tee  ttie  object,  why  should  they  invent 
phrase  to  cjqmsi  wkH  trerx  man  knows  how  to  express  in 
1  .  ..if 
ut  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  phraae  ia  used  by 
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modem  philosophen^  tliat  they  mean  not  barely  to  express  by  it,  my  per- 
ceiving an  object^  but  to  explain  the  manner  of  perception.  They  tliink 
that  the  object  perceived  acts  npon  the  mind^  in  some  way  similar  to  that 
in  which  one^  body  acts  upon  another,  by  making  an  impression  upon  it. 
The  impression  upon  the  mind  is  conceived  to  be  something  wherein 
the  mind  is  alto^^er  passive,  and  has  some  effect  produced  in  it  by  the 
object.  But  thu  is  a  hypothesis  which  contradicts  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  which  ougnt  not  to  be  admitted  wi^out  proof. 

When  I  look  upon  the  wall  of  my  room,  the  wall  does  not  act  at  all,  nor 
18  capable  of  acting ;  the  perceiving  it  is  an  act  or  operation  in  me.  That 
this  IS  the  common  apprehension  (tf  mankind  with  regard  to  perception,  i» 
evident  from  the  manner  of  expressing  it  in  all  languages. 

The  vulgar  give  themselves  no  trouble  how  they  perceive  objects ; 
ihey  express  what  they  are  conscious  of,  and  they  express  it  with  propriety ; 
but  phfloeophers  have  an  avidity  to  know  how  we  perceive  objects ;  and 
conceiving  some  similitude  between  a  body  that  is  put  in  motion,  and  a 
mind  that  is  made  to  perceive,  they  are  led  to  think,  that  as  the  body  must 
receive  some  impulse  to  make  it  move,  so  the  mind  must  receive  some 
impulse  or  impression  to  make  it  perceive.  This  analogy  seems  to  be 
confirmed,  by  observing  that  we  perceive  objects  only  when  they  make 
some  impression  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  and  upon  the  nerves  ana  brain ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  such  is  the  nature  Of  body  that  it  cannot 
change  its  state,  but  by  some  force  impressed  upon  it.  This  is  not  the 
nature  of  mind.  All  tnat  we  know  about  it  shows  it  to  be  in  its  nature 
living  and  active,  and  to  have  the  power  of  perception  in  its  constitution^ 
but  still  within  those  limits  to  which  it  is  confined  by  the  laws  of  Nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  phrase  of  the  mind's  bavins  impressions 
made  upon  it  by  corporeal  objects  in  perception,  is  either  a  phrase  without 
any  di^nct  meaning,  and  contranr  to  the  propriety  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  it  is  grounded  upon  a  hypothesis  which  is  destitute  of  proof. 
On  that  account,  though  we  grant  that  in  perception  there  is  an  impression 
made  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  and  upon  the  nerves  and  brain,  we  do  not 
admit  that  the  object  makes  any  impression  upon  the  mind. 

There  is  another  conclusion  drawn  from  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
brain  in  perception,  which  I  conceive  to  have  no  solid  foundation,  though  it 
has  been  adopted  very  generally  by  philosophers.  It  is,  that,  by  the  im- 
pressions maae  on  the  brain,  images  are  formed  of  the  object  perceived ; 
and  that  the  mind,  bein^  seated  in  the  brain,  as  its  chamber  ot  presence, 
immediately  perceives  those  images  only,  and  has  no  perception  of  the 
external  object  but  by  them.  This  notion  of  our  perceiving  external 
objects,  not  immediately,  but  in  certain  images  or  species  of  them  con* 
veyed  by  the  senses,  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  philosophical  hypo- 
thesis we  have  on  the  subject  of  perception,  and  to  have,  witli  small  varia- 
tions,  retained  its  authority  to  this  day. 

Aristotle,  as  was  before  observed,  maintained,  that  the  species,  images, 
or  forms  of  external  objects,  coming  from  the  object,  are  impressed  on  the 
mind.  The  fbUowers  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  held  the  same  thing, 
with  resard  to  slender  films  of  subtile  matter  coming  from  the  object,  that 
Aristotk  did  with  regard  to  his  immaterial  species  or  forms. 

Aristotle  thought  every  object  of  human  understanding  enters  at  first 
by  the  senses ;  and  that  the  notions  got  by  them  are  by  the  powers  of  the 
mind  refined  and  spiritualized,  so  as  at  last  to  become  objects  of  the  most 
sublime  and  abstracted  sciences.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  very 
mean  opinion  of  all  the  knowledge  we  get  by  the  senses.  He  tlioudvt  \t 
^  not  d4»erve  the  name  oi  ]inowledgef  and  could  not  \>e  \2[i^  iowxv&aXKssa 
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of  science  ;  because  the  f>Hjects  of  sense  are  individuals  only,  and  arc  in  a 
constant  fluctuation.  All  science,  according  to  him,  must  Ik?  employed 
about  those  eternal  and  immutable  ideas,  winch  existrd  before  the  objects 
of  sense,  and  are  not  liable  to  any  change.  In  this  there  was  an  essential 
difference  between  the  systems  of  these  two  philosophers.  The  notion  of 
eternal  and  immutable  fdeas,  which  Plato  borrowed  from  the  Pythagorean 
scboob  was  totally  rejected  by  Aristotle,  who  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  at  first  in  the  senses. 

But  notwithstanding  this  great  difference  in  those  two  ancient  8ysteni8> 
they  might  both  agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  perceive  objects  by  our 
senses  :  and  that  they  did  8o»  I  think,  is  pr(»bablc  ;  l>ecause  Aristotle,  as  far 
as  I  know,  neither  take's  notice  of  any  aitrercnee  between  himself  and  hia 
master  upon  thiit  point,  nor  lays  claim  to  his  theor}^  of  the  manner  of  our 
pereeiving  objects  as  his  own  invention.  It  is  still  more  probable  from  the 
hints  which  Plato  gives  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Republic,  cimcerning 
the  manner  in  which  we  perceive  the  objects  of  sense  ;  \\'hich  he  compares 
to  persons  in  a  deep  and  dark  cave,  who  nee  not  external  objects  them- 
selves, but  only  their  shadows,  by  a  light  into  the  cave  through  a  smaU 
opening. 

It  seems  therefore  probable,  that  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plntonists 
agreed  \vith  the  Peripatetics  in  this  general  theory  of  perception  ;  to  wit* 
that  the  objects  of  sense  are  perceived  only  by  certaiji  images,  or  shadows 
of  them,  let  into  the  mind,  as  into  a  camera  obscura. 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  were  very  various  with  regard  to  the  scat  of 
the  soul.  Since  it  has  been  discovered,  by  the  improvements  in  anatomy, 
that  the  nerves  are  the  instruments  of  perception,  and  of  the  sensations 
accompanying  it,  and  that  the  nerves  ultimately  terminate  in  the  bmin,  it 
has  been  the  general  opinion  of  philo6ophera  that  the  brain  is  the  scjit  of 
the  soul ;  and  that  she  perceives  the  images  tliat  are  brought  there,  and 
extern  id  things  only  by  means  of  them. 

Des  CarteSj  observing  that  the  pineal  gland  is  the  only  part  of  the  brain 
that  is  single,  all  the  other  parts  being  double,  and  thinking  that  the  soul 
must  have  one  seat,  w^as  determined  by  this  to  make  that  gland  the  soul's 
habitation,  to  which,  by  means  of  the  animal  Bpiritj»>  intelligence  is  brought 
uf  all  objects  that  affect  the  senses. 

Others  have  not  thought  proper  to  confijic  the  habitation  of  the  soul  to 
the  pineal  gland,  but  to  the  brain  in  general,  or  to  some  part  of  it,  which 
they  call  the  semoriunu  Even  the  great  Newton  favoured  this  opinion, 
though  he  proposes  it  only  as  a  query,  with  that  modesty  which  dis- 
tinguished him  no  less  than  nis  great  genius.  *'  Is  not/"  says  he,  **  tlie  sen- 
aorium  of  animals  the  place  where  the  sentient  substance  is  present,  and 
to  which  the  sennible  species  of  things  are  brought  through  the  nrrvc« 
and  bruin,  that  then?  they  may  be  perceived  bv  the  mind  present  in  tliat 
place?  And  is  there  not  an  incorpon»al,  living,  intelligent,  and  omni- 
preaenl  Bdnj^,  who,  in  infinite  s|>ace,  as  if  it  were  in  his  sen^^orium,  inti- 
mtttdf  perocives  things  themselves,  and  comprehends  them  perfectly,  as 
being  prewent  to  them  ;  <>f  which  things,  that  principle  in  us,  which  'jr. 
reives  and  thinks,  discerns  only,  in  its  little  sensorium,  the  images  br<  t: ,; 
to  it  through  the  organs  of    "  ■  v^}" 

Him  friend  Dr.  Samuel  •  l«*ptcd  the  same  sentimeiit  irith  more 

eon6dence.  In  hi»  jHi|>L»rs  lu  L*tibnitit,  w^e  *ind  the  following  pasflnget: 
•*  Without  being  pr»*Meol  t«»  the  images  of  the  thinp  pi-rcdveii.  it  UHe 
timl)  cjinild  not  p'  them.     A  liWtIg  tlibuuice  cao  ' 

IMTCeive  where  it  Jier  to  the  thio^  iheiiiaelret,  (is  t  ♦ 

pr99tni  God  is  lu  th»*  whule  universe),  or  to  the  iniaigei  of  tliliig»,  (m  the 
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«oal  of  man  is  in  its  proper  sensory).  Nothing  can  any  more  act^  or  be 
acted  npon,  where  it  is  not  present,  than  it  can  be  where  it  is  not.  We 
are  sore  the  soul  cannot  perceive  what  it  is  not  present  to,  because  nothing 
can  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not." 

Mr.  Locke  expresses  himself  so  upon  this  point,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
one  would  imagine  that  he  thought  that  the  ideas,  or  images  of  thmgs, 
which  he  beHeved  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  perception,  are  impres- 
sions U]K)n  the  mind  itself;  yet  in  some  passages  he  rather  places  them  in 
the  brain,  and  makes  them  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind  there  present. 
^  There  are  some  ideas,"  says  he,  '^  which  have  admittance  only  through  one 
sense ;  and  if  the  organs  or  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey  them 
from  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain,  in  the  mind's  presence-room^ 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  are  so  disordered  as  not  to  perform  their  function,  they 
have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  by. 

**  Th^  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  that 
are  struck  deepest.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading 
ooloors.  Whether  the  temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in 
some  it  retains  the  characters,  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like 
freestone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not  inquire." 

From  these  passages  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  others  oiF  a  like  nature,  it  is 
plain,  that  he  thought  that  there  are  images  of  external  objects  conveyed 
to  the  brain.  But  whether  he  thought  with  Des  Cartes  and  Newton^ 
that  the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived  by  the  lAind  there  present^  or 
that  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  itself,  is  not  so  evident. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  hypothesis,  there  are  three  things  that  deserve 
to  be  considered,  because  the  hypothesis  leans  upon  them  ;  and,  if  any  one 
of  them  £su],  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Jirst  is.  That  the  soul  has 
its  seaty  or,  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  it,  its  presence-room,  in  the  brain.  The 
uccnd.  That  there  are  images  formed  in  the  brain  of  all  the  objects  of 
sense.  •  The  third,  That  the  mind  or  soul  perceives  these  images  in  the 
brain ;  and  that  it  perceives  not  external  objects  immediately,  but  only 
perceives  them  by  means  of  those  images. 

As  to  the^rst  point,  That  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the  brain,  this,  surely, 
is  not  so  well  established,  as  that  we  can  safely  build  other  principles  upon 
it.  There  have  been  various  opinions  and  much  disputation  about  the 
place  of  spirits ;  •  whether  they  have  a  place  ?  and  if  they  have,  how  they 
occupy  that  place  ?  After  men  had  fought  in  the  dark  about  these  points 
finr  ages,  the  wiser  part  seem  to  have  left  off  disputing  about  them,  as 
matters  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

As  to  the  tecond  pdnt.  That  images  of  all  the  objects  of  sense  are 
formed  in  the  brain,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  proof  nor 
probability  of  this,  with  regard  to  any  of  the  objects  of  sense ;  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  it  is  words  without  any 
meaning. 

We  have  not  the  least  evidence  that  the  image  of  any  external  object  is 
formed  in  the  brain.  The  brain  has  been  dissected  times  innumerable  by 
the  nicest  anatomists ;  every  part  of  it  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
with  the  help  of  microscopes ;  but  no  vestige  of  an  image  of  any  extern^ 
object  was  ever  found.  The  brain  seems  to  be  the  most  improper  sub- 
stance that  can  be  imagined  for  receiving  or  retaining  images,  being  a  soft 
moist  medullary  substance. 

But  how  are  these  images  formed  ?  or  whence  do  they  come  ?  Says  Mr. 
Locke,  the  organs  of  sense  and  nerves  convey  them  from  without.  This  is 
just  the  Aristotelian  hypothesis  of  sensible  species,  which  mQdeixk^\i^^ 
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iophcrs  have  !>eeTi  nt  great  pains  to  refute,  and  which  must  be  ncknow- 
lefl|Tctl  to  be  one  of  the  ino«t  iiiiiiUeLligible  parts  of  the  Peripatetic  sjstem. 
Those  who  coiisitler  species  of  colour,  figure,  sound,  iind  smell,  coming 
from  the  object,  and  entering  by  the  organs  of  sense,  as  a  part  of  the  scfao- 
la^itic  jargon  long  ago  discarded  from  sound  philosuplty,  ought  to  htkre 
discarded  iniitges  in  tlie  brain  along  with  tliem.  Ttcrc  never  was  a 
shadow  of  argument  brought  by  any  author,  to  show  that  an  image  of  any 
external  object  ever  entered  by  any  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

That  external  objects  make  »ome  impression  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
by  them  on  the  nerves  and  brain,  is  granted  ;  but  that  those  impTeaaioits 
resemble  the  objects  they  are  made  by,  m  as  that  they  may  be  called  imageaof 
the  objectSj  is  most  improbable.  Every  hyi>othesis  that  has  been  contrived 
shows  that  there  can  be  no  sucli  resemblance  ;  for  neither  the  motions  of 
animid  spirits,  nor  the  vibrations  of  elastic  chords,  or  of  elastic  ether,  or  of 
the  infinitesimal  particles  of  the  nerves,  can  be  supjwsed  to  resemble  the 
objects  by  w^hich  they  are  excited. 

We  know,  that,  in  vision,  an  image  of  the  visible  object  is  formed  in  the 
l>ottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays  of  light.  But  we  know  also,  that  this  image 
cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  because  the  optic  nerve,  and  all  the  parts 
that  surround  it,  are  opaoue  and  impervimis  to  the  rays  of  light  :  and 
there  is  oo  other  organ  of  sense  in  which  any  image  of  the  object  is 
formed. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed j  that,  ivith  regard  to  some  objects  of  scnsep 
we  may  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  them  imprinted  on  the 
brain  ;  but,  with  regard  to  most  objects  of  S4^nse,  the  phrase  is  absolutely 
unintelligible,  and  conveys  no  meaning  at  all.  As  to  objects  of  sight,  I 
understand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in  the  brain  ;  Hut 
how  shall  we  conceive  an  image  of  their  colour  where  there  is  ahmihite 
darkness  ?  And  as  to  all  other  objects  of  sense,  except  figure  and  colour,  I 
am  unable  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man 
say,  what  he  means  by  an  image  of  heat  and  cold,  an  image  of  hiu'dncHS  or 
softness,  an  image  of  sound,  of  smell,  or  taste.  The  word  image,  when 
applied  to  these  objects  of  sense,  hiis  absolutely  no  meaning.  Upon  what 
a  w^eak  foundation,  then,  does  this  hypothesis  standi  when  it  supposes, 
that  images  of  all  the  objects  of  sense  are  imprinted  on  the  brain,  being 
conveyed  thither  by  the  conduits  of  the  organs  and  nerves  ? 

Tlie  third  [>oint  in  this  hypothesis  is,  That  the  mind  perceives  tht* 
images  in  the  brain,  and  external  objects  only  by  means  of  them.  Thin 
is  as  improbable  as  that  there  arc  such  images  to  be  perceived.  If  our 
powers  of  |)erception  be  not  altogether  Edhicious,  the  objects  wc  perceive 
are  not  in  our  brain,  but  without  ua.  We  arc  so  fur  from  perceiving 
im^es  in  the  brain,  that  we  do  not  perceive  our  brain  at  all ;  nor  would  any 
man  ever  have  known  that  he  had  a  brain,  if  anatomy  had  not  discoverco^ 
by  disst?ction,  that  the  brain  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  human  twdy. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  organs  of  perception, 
and  the  imprciiions  made  upon  our  nerves  and  brain.  It  is  a  law  of  our 
nature,  established  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  we  perceive  no 
external  object  hut  ny  means  of  the  organs  given  as  for  that  nurpoae. 
But  these  organs  do  not  j>ercetvc.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  out  sees 
not.  A  telescope  is  an  aniticial  organ  of  sight*  The  eye  is  a  natural 
organ  of  sight,  but  it  sees  as  littk  as  the  telescope.  We  know  how  the 
eye  forms  a  picture  of  the  visible  object  upon  the  retina  ;  but  how  this 
picture  makes  us  see  the  nl>jecl*  we  know  not ;  and  if  experience  had  fioC 
mied  us  that  such  a  picture  is  necessary  to  vision^  we  should  never 
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bavie  kiHywn  it.  We  can  give  no  reason  why  tlie  picture  on  the  retina 
should  be  followed  by  vision,  while  a  like  picture  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body  produces  nothing  like  vision. 

It  IS  likewise  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  we  perceive  not  external  objects, 
unless  certain  impressions  be  made  by  the  object  upon  the  organ,  and  by 
means  of  the  organ  upon  the  nerves  and  brain.  But  of  the  nature  of  those 
impressions  we  are  pmectly  ignorant ;  and  though  they  are  conjoined  with 
perception  by  the  will  of  our  Maker,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
any  necessary  connexion  with  it  in  their  own  nature,  far  less  that  they 
can  be  the  proper  efficient  cause  of  it.  We  perceive,  because  God  has 
given  us  the  power  of  perceiving,  and  not  because  we  have  impressions 
from  objects.  We  perceive  nothing  without  those  impressions,  because  our 
Maker  has  limited  and  circumscribed  our  powers  ot  perception,  by  such 
laws  of  nature  as  to  his  wisdom  seemed  meet,  and  such  as  suited  our  rank 
in  his  creation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  PERCEPTION. 


In  speaking  of  the  impressions  made  on  our  organs  in  perception,  we 
build  upon  facts  borrowed  from  anatomy  and  physiology,  for  which  we 
have  the  testimony  of  our  senses.  But  being  now  to  speak  of  peroeptioii 
itself,  which  is  solely  an  act  of  the  mind,  we  must  appeal  to  another 
authority.  The  operations  of  our  minds  are  known  not  by  sense,  but  by 
consciousness,  the  authority  of  which  is  as  certain  and  as  irresistible  as 
that  of  sense. 

In  order,  however,  to  our  having  a  distinct  notion  of  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  miuds,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  be  conscious  of  them,  for 
all  men  have  tliis  consciousness :  It  is  fieirther  necessary  that  we  attend 
to  them  while  they  are  exerted,  and  reflect  upon  them  with  care,  while 
they  are  recent  and  fresh  in  our  memory.  It  is  necessary  that  by  em- 
phmng  ourselves  frequentlv  in  this  way,  we  set  the  habit  of  this  attention 
ana  reflection ;  and  therefore,  for  the  proof  of  facts  which  I  sliall  have 
occasion  to  mention  upon  this  subject,  I  can  only  appeal  to  the  reader's 
own  thoughts,  whether  such  facts  are  not  agreeable  to  what  he  is  conscious 
of  in  his  own  mind. 

If  therefore,  we  attend  to  that  act  of  our  mind  which  we  call  the  per- 
ception of  an  external  object  of  sense,  we  shall  find  in  it  these  three  things. 
First,  Some  conception  or  notion  of  the  object  perceived.  Secondly,  A 
strong  and  irresistible  conviction  and  belief  of  its  present  existence.  And, 
Thirdly,  That  this  conviction  and  belief  are  immediate,  and  not  the  eflTect 
of  reasoning. 

Fir*t,  It  is  impossible  to  perceive  an  object  without  having  some  notion 
or  conception  of  that  which  we  perceive.  We  may  indeed  conceive  an 
object  which  we  do  not  perceive ;  but  when  we  perceive  the  object,  we  must 
have  some  conception  of  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  we  have  commonly  a  more 
dear  and  steady  notion  of  the  object  while  we  perceive  it,  than  we  have 
from  memory  or  imagination  when  it  is  not  perceived.  Yet,  even  in  per- 
ception, the  notion  which  our  senses  give  of  the  object  may  be  more  or  less 
d^,  more  or  less  distinct,  in  all  possible  decrees. 

Thus  we  see  more  distinctly  an  object  at  a  small  than  at  a  great  distance. 
All  object  at  a  great  distance  is  seen  more  distinctly  in  a  ck^x  \.\i<aiv  Vcl  ti^ 
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foggy  day.  An  ol»j<?ct  seen  indistinctly  with  tlio  nnkod  eye,  on  account  of 
its  stnalliicss,  miiy  be  seen  distinctly  with  a  micrfjscope.  The  objects  in 
this  Tooni  will  be  seen  by  a  person  in  the  room  legs  and  less  distinctly  aa 
the  light  of  the  day  fails  ;  they  pass  through  ail  the  various  deptrees  of 
di^itinctness  according  to  the  degrees  of  the  light,  and  at  last,  in  total 
darkne&s,  they  arc  not  seen  iit  alL  What  has  been  said  of  the  objects  of 
sight  is  80  easily  applied  to  the  objects  of  the  other  senseSi  that  the  appli- 
cation may  be  left  to  the  reader. 

In  a  matter  so  obvious  to  every  person  capable  of  reflection,  it  is 
necessary  only  farther  to  observey  that  the  iitition  wliich  we  get  of  an 
object,  merely  by  our  cxtenml  sense,  ouglit  not  to  be  confounded  witli 
that  more  scientific  notion  which  a  man,  come  to  the  years  of  uuderi>»tand* 
IHg»  may  have  of  the  same  object,  by  attending  to  ita  various  attributes,  or 
to  its  variouii  parts,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole. 
Tliuii  the  notion  which  a  child  lnu»  of  a  jack  for  rousting  meat,  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  a  man  who  understands  ita 
construction,  and  jK^rceives  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  whole.  The  child  sees  the  jack  uiid  every  part  of  it  as  w*t»ll  as  the 
man :  the  child,  therefore,  has  all  t!ie  notion  of  it  which  sight  gives  ; 
whatever  there  is  more  in  the  notion  which  the  man  forms  of  it,  must  Ijc 
derived  from  other  })owcr»  of  the  mind»  which  may  afterwards  be  explained* 
This  observation  is  made  liere  only,  that  we  may  not  ctmfound  the  opera- 
tions of  ditfercnt  powers  of  the  mind,  which,  by  being  alwiys  conjoined 
after  we  grow  up  to  understanding,  are  apt  to  pass  for  one  ana  the  same. 

Secofidii/,  In  perception  we  not  only  have  a  notion  more  or  Icrs  distinct 
of  the  object  perceived,  but  also  an  irresistible  conviction  and  beliff  of  its 
existence.  Thift  is  always  the  case  when  we  arc  certain  that  we  perceive 
it.  There  may  lie  a  perception  so  fajut  and  indistinct,  as  to  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  we  perceive  the  object  or  not*  Thus,  when  o  star  begins 
to  twinkle  as  the  light  of  the  sun  withdraws,  one  may,  for  a  short  time, 
think  he  sees  it,  without  being  certain,  until  the  perception  acquires  sumc 
strength  and  steadiness*  When  a  ship  just  begins  to  appear  in  the  utnu»,t 
verge  of  the  horizon,  we  may  at  fir^l  be  dubioiLS  whether  we  perceive  it  fir 
not  r  but  when  the  perception  is  in  any  degree  clear  and  steady,  thertt 
remains  no  doubt  of  its  reality ;  and  when  the  reality  of  the  perc^^p- 
tion  is  ascertained,  the  existence  of  the  object  perceived  can  no  longer  l>e 
doubted. 

By  the  laws  of  all  nations,  in  the  most  solemn  judicial  trial i;  when*tn 
men's  fcirtum-s  and  lives  are  at  stake,  the  sentenoe  passes  according  to  the 
testimony  of  eye  i>r  ear  witnesses  of  good  credit.  An  upnght  judge  will 
give  a  fair  h*MTing  to  every  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  integrity  of 
■  witness,  and  allow  it  to  Ikc  ixrssible  that  he  may  be  corrupted  ;  but  no 
jndge  ^vill  ever  KupjM>«e  that  witnesses  may  be  inipostnl  upon  by  trusting 
to  their  eyes  and  ears  :  And  if  a  sceptical  counsel  Hhiudd  plead  against  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  that  they  had  no  other  evidence  for  what  they 
dechired  but  the  testimony  of  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  that  we  ought  ruit 
to  put  so  umch  faith  in  our  senses,  m  to  deprive  men  of  life  or  fortune 
upon  their  tentimony  ;  surely  no  upright  jmlge  would  admit  a  plea  of  this 
kPlll.  I  l>elieve  no  ctauisid,  huwevrr  scentical,  ever  dared  to  offer  such  on 
flvgnmimt ;  and  if  it  was  offered,  it  utmld  be  rejectt^  with  dindain. 

Can  any  strongf*r  proof  be  given,  that  it  is  the  universzd  iudgmeni  of 
mankind  that  the  evidence  of  sense  is  a  kind  of  evidenc**  which  we  mar 
aecurf*ly  n^st  upon  In  the  m«i«t  momentous  concerns  of  mankind  ;  that  ( 
ii  m  kind  of  evidence  a^nirt  Mhich  we  ought  not  to  admit  any  rTOsoitij||[ 
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and  therefore,  that  to  reason  either  for  or  against  it,  is  an  insult  to  common 
sense? 

The  whole  conduct  of  mankind,  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  well 
as  the  solemn  procedure  of  judicatories  in  the  trial  of  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  demonstrates  this.  I  know  only  of  two  exceptions  that  may  be 
offered  against  this  being  the  universal  belief  of  mankind. 

The  first  exception  is, that  of  some  lunatics,  who  have  been  persuaded 
of  things  that  seem  to  contradict  the  clear  testimony  of  their  senses.  It  is 
said  there  have  been  lunatics  and  hypochondriacal  persons  who  seriously  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  made  of  gkss ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  lived 
in  continual  terror  of  having  their  brittle  frame  shivered  into  pieces. 
.  All  I  have  to  say  to  this  is,  that  our  minds  in  our  present  state  are,  as 
well  as  our  bodies,  liable  to  strange  disorder^ ;  and  as  we  do  not  judge  of 
the  natural  constitution  of  the  body,  from  the  disorders  or  diseases  to 
which  it  is  subject  from  accidents,  so  neither  ought  we  to  judge  of  the 
natural  powers  of  the  mind  from  its  disorders,  but  from  its  sound  state. 
It  is  natural  to  man,  and  common  to  the  species,  to  have  two  hands  and 
two  feet ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  man,  and  a  very  ingenious  one,  who  was  bom 
without  hands  or  feet.  It  is  natural  to  man  to  have  ^eiculties  superior  to 
those  of  brutes;  yet  we  see  some  individuals  whose  faculties  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  many  brutes ;  and  the  wisest  man  may,  by  various 
accidents,  be  reduced  to  this  state.  Oeneral  nile«  that  regard  those  whose 
intellects  are  sound,  are  not  overthrown  by  instances  of  men  whose  in- 
tellects are  hurt  by  any  constitutional  or  accidental  disorder. 

The  other  exception  that  may  be  made  to  the  principle  we  have  laid 
down,  is  that  of  some  philosophers  who  have  maintained,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  sense  is  fdlacious,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  trusted. 
P^haps  it  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  there  is 
nothing  so  absurd  which  some  philosophers  have  not  maintained.  It  is 
one  thing  to  profess  a  doctrine  of  this  kind,  another  seriously  to  believe  it, 
and  to  be  governed  bv  it  in  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  evident,  that  a  man 
who  did  not  believe  nis  senses,  could  not  keep  out  of  harm's  way  an  hour 
of  his  life ;  yet  in  all  the  history  of  philosophy,  we  never  read  of  any 
sceptic  that  ever  stepped  into  fire  or  water  because  he  did  not  believe 
his  senses,  or  that  showed,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  less  trust  in  his  senses 
than  other  men  have.  This  gives  us  just  ground  to  apprehend,  that  phi- 
losophy was  never  able  to  conquer  that  natural  belief  which  men  have  in 
their  senses  ;  and  that  all  their  subtile  reasonings  against  this  belief  were  - 
aever  able  to  persuade  themselves. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  dear  and  distinct  testimony  of  our  senses 
carries  irresistible  conviction  along  with  it,  to  every  man  in  his  right 
judgment. 

r  observed,  thirdl^^  That  this  conviction  is  not  only  irresistible,  but  it 
is  immediate ;  that  is,  it  is  not  bv  a  train  of  reasoning  and  argumentation 
that  we  come  to  be  convinced  ot  the  existence  of  what  we  perceive ;  we 
ask  no  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  object,  but  that  we  perceive  it ; 
peiception  commands  our  belief  upon  its  own  authority,  and  disdains  to 
rest  its  authority  upon  any  reasoning  whatsoever. 

The.  conviction  of  a  truth  may  be  irresistible,  and  yet  not  immediate. 
Thns,  my  conviction  that  the  three  angles  of  every  plain  triangle,  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  irresistible,  but  it  is  not  immediate :  I  am 
convinced  of  it  by  demonstrative  reasoning.  There  are  other  truths  in 
mathematics  of  which  we  have  not  only  an  irresistible,  but  an  immediate 
ponviction.     Such  are  the  axioms.     Our  belief  of  the  axii>m«  Vti  tcoSCga- 
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matica  is  not  groundLHl  ti jkjii  argu  ment.  Ar^tnents  are  groTinded  upon  them, 
but  tbt'ir  cvidentx^  is  disccnu'd  imniediutoly  by  tlie  Imnian  unclen^tiindin^. 

1 1  is,  ni>  dtiubt,  one  ihin^  to  have  nn  immcdifltc  conviction  of  a  «flf- 
evident  axiom  :  it  is  uiiotlicT  tiling  to  have  an  immediate  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  what  wc  see :  But  tlie  conviction  is  ccjutilly  inmiediatc  and 
eejuully  irresistible  in  hoth  cases.  No  miin  thinks  of  seeking  a  reasim  to 
believe  what  he  sees  ;  and,  before  we  are  capable  of  reasoning,  we  put  no 
less  ctinfidcnce  in  our  senses  than  after-  The  rudest  savage  is  as  fully 
convinced  of  what  he  sees,  and  heara>  and  feels,  as  the  most  expert  lo- 
gician. The  amstitution  of  our  understanding  determines  us  to  hold  the 
truth  of  a  mathematical  axiom  as  a  first  principle,  from  which  other 
truths  may  be  deduced,  but  it  is  deduced  from  none  ;  and  the  con* 
stitution  of  our  jxiwer  of  perception  determines  us  to  hold  the  existence 
of  what  we  distinctly  perceive  as  a  first  principle,  from  which  other 
truths  may  be  deduced,  but  it  ia  deduced  from  none.  What  has  lieen 
said  of  the  irresistible  and  immediate  belief  of  the  existence  of  objects  di- 
stinetlv  }>erceived|  I  mean  only  to  attirm  with  regard  to  persons  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  understanthng,  as  to  distinguish  objects  of  mere  imagination 
from  things  which  have  a  real  existence.  Every  man  knows  that  he  may 
havi'  a  noliuii  of  Don  Quixote,  or  of  Garagantua,  without  any  belief  that 
such  persons  ever  existed  ;  and  tliat  of  Julius  Ca-sar  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
he  has  not  only  a  notion,  but  a  belief  that  they  did  really  exist.  But 
whether  children,  from  the  time  that  they  bt^gtn  to  use  their  senses,  make 
a  distinction  between  things  wiiich  are  only  conceived  or  imagined,  and 
things  which  really  exist,  may  be  doubted.  Until  we  are  able  to  make 
this  distinction,  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to  believe  or  to  disl>elieve  the 
exiatenoe  of  any  tldng.  The  belief  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  seems  to 
suppo.se  u  notion  of  existence  ;  a  notion  too  abstract,  perhnpK,  ti>  enter  into 
the  mind  of  an  infant,  I  speak  of  the  power  of  pcreejition  in  those  that 
are  adult  and  of  a  sound  mind^  who  believe  that  there  are  some  things 
which  d%}  really  exist,  and  that  there  are  many  things  conceivtHi  by  them- 
selves, and  by  others,  which  have  no  existence.  That  such  persons  do  in- 
variably ascribe  existence  to  every  thing  whidi  they  distinctly  perceive, 
without  seeking  reasons  or  arguments  for  doing  so^  is  perfectly  evident 
front  the  whole  tenor  of  human  life. 

The  account  I  have  given  of  our  perception  of  external  objects,  is  in^^ 
tended  as  a  faithful  delineation  of  what  every  roan,  come  to  years  of  un* 
derstmiding,  and  capable  of  giving  attention  to  what  {passes  in  his  own 
iriind,  may  feel  iu  himself  In  what  manner  the  notion  of  external 
objects,  and  the  immediate  belief  of  their  existence,  is  produced  by  means 
of  our  senses,  I  am  not  able  to  shmv,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  show.  If 
l^he  jNjwer  of  perceiving  external  objects  in  certain  cireuznstanoe«,  be  a  part 
of  tiie  original  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  all  attempts  to  account  fi>r 
it  will  be  vain*  No  other  account  can  be  given  of  the  constitution  of 
things,  but  the  will  of  him  that  made  them.  As  we  can  give  no  t««mml 
wfa^  matter  is  ei^tended  and  inert,  whv  the  mind  thinks,  and  is  eoomoilt 
of  it»  thoughts,  but  the  will  of  him  wlio  made  both ;  so  I  suspect  we  can 
give  no  other  reason  why,  in  certain  circumstances^  we  perceive  external 
f^bjects,  and  in  otliem  do  not. 

The  Supreme  Being  intmided,  that  we  should  have  Bliell  louyirlcdgf  of 
tlie  material  objects  that  surround  us.  ss  is  neeessan'  in  order  to  tmr  sup- 
ply m-f  thi'  wants  of  nature,  and  avoiding  the  dutigers  to  which  we  ara 
!  <i»ed  ;  and  he  ha*  ailminihty  fitted  oilf  fioweni  of  peroeptlilll 
^     *■,     If  the  intelligence  wc  hive  of  cxlcnial  objiscU  were  ti»  bt 
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got  by  reasoning  only^  the  greatest  part  of  men  would  be  destitute  of  it ; 
for  the  greatest  part  of  men  hardly  ever  learn  to  reason ;  and  in  infancy 
and  childhood  no  man  can  reason ':  Therefore,  as  this  intelligence  of  the 
objects  that  surround  us,  and  from  which  we  may  receive  so  much  benefit 
or  harm,  is  eaually  necessary  to  children  and  to  men,  to  the  ignorant  and 
to  the  leameo,  God  in  his  wisdom  conveys  it  to  us  in  a  way  that  puts  all 
upon  a  leveL  The  information  of  the  senses  is  as  perfect,  and  gives  as 
fall  conviction  to  the  most  ignorant^  as  to  the  most  learned. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  IT  18  TO  ACCOUNT  FOB  A  FHENOUENON  IN  NATURE. 

An  object  placed  at  a  proper  distance,  and  in  a  good  light,  while  the 
eyes  are  Shut,  is  not  perceivea  at  all ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  open  our  eyes 
upon  it,  than  we  have,  as  it  were  by  inspiration,  a  certain  knowledge  of 
its  existence,  of  its  colour,  figure,  and  distance.  This  is  a  fact  whidi 
every  one  knows.  The  vulgar  are  satisfied  with  knowing  the  fact,  and 
give  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  cause  of  it :  But  a  philosopher  is 
impatient  to  know  how  this  event  is  produced,  to  account  for  it,  or  assign 
its  cause. 

This  avidity  to  know  the  causes  of  things,  is  the  parent  of  all  philo« 
sophy,  true  and  false.  Men  of  speculation  place  a  great  part  of  their 
happiness  in  such  knowledge.  Felir  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
has  always  been  a  sentiment  of  human  nature.  But  as,  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  kinds  of  happiness,  men  often  mistake  the  road,  so  in  none  have  they 
more  firequently  done  it  than  in  the  philosophical  pursuit  of  the  causes  of 
things. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  the  causes  we  assign  of  appear- 
ances ought  to  be  real,  and  not  fictions  of  human  imagination.  It  is 
likewise  self-evident,  that  such  causes  ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  effects 
that  are  conceived  to  be  produced  by  them. 

That  those  who  are  less  accustomed  to  inquiries  into  the  causes  of 
natural  appearances,  may  the  better  understand  what  it  is  to  show  the 
cause  of  such  appearances,  or  to  account  ior,  them  ;  I  shall  borrow  a  plain 
instance  of  a  phenomenon  or  appearance,  of  which  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory account  has  been  given.  The  phenomenon  is  this :  That  a  stone  or 
any  heavy  body,  falling  from  a  height,  continually  increases  its  velocity  as 
it  descends ;  so  that  if  it  acquire  a  certain  velocity  in  one  second  of  time, 
it  will  have  twice  that  velocity  at  the  end  of  two  seconds,  thrice  at  the  end 
of  three  seconds,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  time.  This  accelerated 
velocity  in  a  stone  fsdling  must  have  been  observed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world ;  but  the  first  person,  as  fiur  as  we  know,  who  accounted  for  it 
in  a  proper  and  philosophical  manner,  was  the  famous  Gkdileo ;  after  in- 
numerable false  and  fictitious  accounts  had  been  given  of  it. 

He  observed,  that  bodies  once  put  in  motion,  continue  that  motion 
with  the  same  velocity,  and  in  the  same  direction,  until  they  be  stopped 
or  retarded,  or  have  tne  direction  of  their  motion  altered  hj  some  force 
impressed  upon  them.  This  property  of  bodies  is  called  their  inertia,  or 
inactivity ;  for  it  implies  no  more  than  that  bodies  cannot  of  themselves 
change  their  state  from  rest  to  motion,  or  from  motion  to  rest.  He  ob- 
served also,  that  gravity  acts  constantly  and  equally  upon  a  body,  and 
therefore  will  |pve  equal  degrees  of  velocity  to  a  body  ixx  ec^vxai  X^^o^ 
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From  tliesc  principles,  w  liicb  are  known  from  experience  to  l>e  fixed  law's 
of  nnlure,  (luiileti  sliowcd,  that  liciivy  btxliei*  must  Uesceiid  with  u  velocity 
unift)niily  accelerated,  as  b)'  cxjicrience  tliey  are  found  to  do. 

For  if  the  btnly  by  its  grravitation  acquire  a  certain  velocity  at  the  end 
of  one  second,  it  would,  though  lis  gravitation  t^huuld  cease  that  motnent, 
continue  to  go  on  with  that  velocity ;  but  its  gravitation  continues^  and 
will  in  another  second  give  it  an  additional  velocity,  ecjual  to  that  which  it 
g-ave  in  the  first ;  so  that  the  whole  veli>city  at  the  end  of  two  seconds  will 
be  twice  as  great  as  at  the  end  of  one.  In  like  manner,  this  velocity  being 
continued  through  the  third  second,  and  having  the  same  addition  by  gra- 
vitation as  in  any  of  the  preceding,  the  whole  velocity  at  the  end  of  the 
third  second  will  be  thrioe  as  great  as  at  the  end  of  the  first,  and  so  on 
continually. 

We  may  here  obi»!rve,  that  the  causes  assigned  of  this  plienomcnon  are 
two ;  Firsi^  That  bodies  once  put  ia  motion,  retain  their  velocity  ajid  their 
direction^  until  it  is  changed  by  some  force  impressed  n{>on  them.  Se^^ 
condltf^  That  the  weight  or  gravitation  of  a  Ixldy  is  always  the  souie. 
l*hesc  are  laws  of  nature,  confirmed  by  universal  experience,  and  ther(»- 
fore  are  not  feigned,  but  true  causes ;  then,  they  are  precisely  adequate  III 
the  effect  ascribed  to  them ;  they  must  necessarily  produce  that  very 
motion  in  descending  btnlies  whidi  we  find  to  take  place  ;  and  neither 
more  nor  less.  The  account  therefore  given  of  this  phenomenon  is  just 
and  philosophical ;  no  other  will  ever  be  required  or  admitted  by  thojic 
who  understand  this* 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  the  causes  asdgned  of  this  phe- 
nomenon are  things  of  which  we  can  assign  no  cause.  Why  bodies  oocfi 
put  in  motion  continue  to  move ;  why  bodies  constantly  gravitate  towaidi 
the  earth  with  the  same  force,  no  man  has  been  afcle  to  show.  These  ftre 
facts  confirmed  by  universal  experience^  and  they  must  no  doubt  have  a 
cause ;  but  their  cause  ia  unknou^,  and  we  call  them  laws  of  nature^ 
because  we  know  no  cause  of  thent  but  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  may  we  not  attempt  to  find  the  cause  of  gravitation,  and  of  other 
phenomena  which  we  call  laws  of  nature  }  No  doubt  we  may.  W*e  know 
not  the  limit  which  has  been  set  to  human  knowledge,  and  our  knmvtedge 
of  the  works  of  God  can  never  be  airried  ttM>  far :  But,  suppoaing  gr»« 
vitation  to  be  accounted  for,  by  an  ethereal  elastic  medium  for  instiuice, 
this  C4in  only  be  done,  fint,  By  proving  the  existence  and  the  elasticity  of 
this  medium  ;  and,  secondij^,  By  showing,  that  this  medium  must  ne- 
cessarily produce  that  gravitation  wluch  bodies  an^  known  to  have*  Until 
this  be  done,  gravitation  is  not  accounted  for,  nor  is  its  cause  known  ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  elasticity  of  this  medium  will  be  considered  at  a 
law  of  nature,  whose  cause  is  unknown.  The  chain  of  natural  causes  has, 
not  unfitly,  been  compared  to  a  chain  hanging  down  from  heaven  :  A  link 
that  is  discovered  supports  the  links  below  it,  but  it  must  it^lf  be  sup- 
ported ;  and  that  which  supports  it  must  be  sup|iorted,  until  we  come  to 
the  first  link,  which  is  supported  by  the  throne  of  the  Almighty.  Krery 
naturul  cause  must  have  a  cause,  until  we  ascend  to  the  firiit  cause,  which 
IS  uncaused,  and  operates  not  by  necessity,  but  by  will. 

By  what  hoA  l)een  said  in  this  chapter,  thoKe  who  are  but  little  ae> 

uuuinted  with  pliiliMMiphical  inciuirieH  nuiy  see  wluit  it  meant  bv  accountinff 

.  ^lr  a  }ihenomenun«  or  4ho%ving  its  cause,  which  oui;ht  to  Ik*  well  nndenit4KMi, 

f  ill  order  to  judge  of  the  tlie«>ries  by  wliich  philosophers  have  altcmptt*d 

to  accouui  iW  our  perce[itioa  of  external  objects  by  ttic  seiiaca. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SENTIMENTS  OF  PHILOSOPHERS  ABOUT  THE  PERCEPTION  OF  EXTERNAL 
OBJECTS  ;    AND,  FIRST, 

OF  THE  THEORY  OF  FATHER  MALEBRANCHE. 

How  the  correspondence  is  carried  on  between  the  thinking  principle 
within  us,  and  the  material  world  without  us,  has  always  been  found  a 
very  difficult  problem  to  those  philosophers  who  think  themselves  obliged 
to  account  for  every  phenomenon  in  nature.  Many  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  have  employed  their  invention  to  discover  how  we  are  made 
to  perceive  external  oojects  by  our  senses :  And  there  appears  to  be  a  very 
great  uniformity  in  their  sentiments  in  the  main,  notwithstanding  their 
variations  in  particular  points. 

Plato  illustrates  our  manner  of  perceiving  the  ohjects  of  sense,  in  this 
manner :  He  supposes  a  dark  subterraneous  cave,  in  which  men  lie  bound 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  can  direct  their  eyes  only  to  one  part  of  the 
cave :  Far  behind,  there  is  a  light,  some  rays  of  which  come  over  a  wall  to. 
that  part  of  the  cave  which  is  before  the  eyes  of  our  prisoners.  A  number 
oi  persons,  variously  employed,  pass  between  them  and  the  light,  whose 
shadows  are  seen  by  the  prisoners,  but  not  the  persons  themselves. 

In  this  manner,  that  philosopher  conceived,  that,  by  our  senses,  we 
perceive  the  shadows  of  things  only,  and  not  things  themselves.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  his  notions  on  this  subject  from  the  Pytha^reans, 
and  they  very  probably  from  Pythagoras  himself.  If  we  make  allowance 
for  Plato's  allegorical  genius,  nis  sentiments  on  this  subject  correspond 
very  well  with  those  of  his  scholar  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Peripatetics.  The 
shailows  of  Plato  may  very  well  represent  the  species  and  phantasms  of 
the  Peripatetic  school,  and  the  ideas  and  impressions  of  modem  philo^ 
sophers. 

Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  Mr.  Locke,  who  studied  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind  so  much,  and  with  so  great  success,  represents  our 
manner  of  perceiving  external  objects,  by  a  similitude  vef y  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  cave.  "  Methinks,"  says  he,  "  the  understanding  is  not 
mudi  unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening 
lefty  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas  of  things  without. 
Would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie 
BO  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the 
understanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of 
them." 

Plato's  subterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dark  closet,  may  be  applied 
with  ease  to  all  the  systems  of  perception  that  have  been  invented  :  For 
they  all  suppose  that  we  perceive  not  external  objects  immediately,  and 
that  the  immediate  objects  of  perception  are  only  certain  shadows  of  the 
external  objects.  Those  shadows  or  images,  wmch  we  immediately  per- 
ceive, were  by  the  ancients  called  species,  formst  phantasms.  Since  the 
time  of  Des  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called  uleasy  and  by  Mr. 
Hume  vnpressions.  But  all  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree 
in  this.  That  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects  immediately,  and  that 
the  immediate  object  of  perception  must  be  some  image  present  to  the 
mind.  So  far  there  ap|)ears  an  unanimity,  rarely  to  be  found  amiuiv^  '^liv- 
losophers  on  such  abstruse  points* 
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If  h  sbauld  bo  aslccclj  Wlietlier,  acrorditi^  to  tlic  opinion  of  philosoplvrni, 
we  perceive  thii  inrnges  or  ideas  only,  ami  infer  the  existence  and  qualities 
of  the  external  ohject  from  wliat  we  perceive  in  the  image  ?  or,  whether 
we  reidly  perceive  the  external  object  as  well  as  its  image  ?  the  answer 
to  this  quest  J  on  ia  not  quite  obvious. 

On  the  one  hand,  pljiltmriphers,  if  we  except  Berkeley  and  Hume,  believe 
the  existence  of  external  objects  of  sense*  and  call  thein  objects  of  perception, 
though  not  immediate  objects.  But  what  they  mean  by  a  meaiate  object 
of  perception,  1  do  not  find  clearly  explaiiieu  ;  whether  they  suit  their 
language  to  popular  opinion,  and  mean  that  we  perceive  external  objects 
in  that  figurative  sense  in  which  we  say  that  we  perceive  an  absent  friend 
when  we  look  on  his  picture  ;  or  whether  they  mean,  that  really,  and 
without  a  figure,  we  perceive  both  the  external  object  and  its  idea  in  the 
mind*  If  the  last  be  their  meaning,  it  would  follow,  that,  in  every  in- 
stance of  perception,  there  is  a  double  object  perceived  :  1  hat  I  perceive, 
for  instance,  one  sun  io  the  heavens,  and  anotlier  in  my  own  mind.  But 
I  do  not  find  that  they  affirm  this ;  and  as  it  contradicts  the  experience  of 
all  mankind,  I  will  not  impute  it  to  them* 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  their  opinion  is.  That  wc  do  not  really  perceive 
the  extenuil  object,  but  the  internal  only ;  and  that  when  they  apeak  of 
perceiving  external  ol>jects,  they  mean  it  only  in  a  popular  or  in  a  figurative 
fiense,  as  above  explained*  Several  reasons  lead  me  to  think  this  to  be  th« 
opinion  of  philosophers,  beside  what  is  mentioned  above.  First,  If  we  do 
reaily  perceive  the  cxtcnial  object  itself,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity,  no 
use,  for  an  image  of  it.  Secondit^f  Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  philo- 
sophers have  very  generally  thought  that  the  existence  of  external  objects 
of  sense  recjuires  proof,  aucl  can  only  be  proved  from  the  existence  of  their 
ideas*  Tktrdlif,  The  way  in  which  philosophers  speak  of  ideas  seems  to 
imply  that  they  are  the  only  objects  of  perception. 

llaviug  endeavoured  to  explain  what  is  common  to  philosophers  in  ac- 
CQtintiiig  for  our  perception  of  external  objects^  wc  sliaU  give  some  detail 
of  their  differences* 

The  ideas  by  wliich  we  perceive  external  objects,  are  said  by  some  to 
be  the  ideas  of  the  Deity ;  but  it  has  been  more  generally  thought  that 
every  man*s  ideas  are  proper  to  lumsclf,  and  are  either  in  his  mind,  or  in 
liis  sensoriumt  where  the  mind  is  immediately  present.  The^r^/  is  the 
theory  of  lilalebranche  ;  the  tecond  we  shall  call  the  common  theory. 

With  regard  to  that  of  Malebranche,  it  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with 
the  Flatonic  notion  of  ideas,  but  ts  not  the  same.  Plato  believed  that 
there  are  three  eternal  first  principles,  from  which  all  things  have  their 
origin  ;  matter,  ideas,  and  an  efficient  cause.  IVIatter  is  that  of  which  all 
things  arc  made,  which,  by  all  the  ancient  philosophers,  was  conceivetl  to 
bo  eternal.  Ideas  are  forms  without  matter  of  every  kind  of  things  whidi 
aui  exist ;  which  forms  were  also  conceived  by  Plato  to  be  eternal  and 
immutable,  and  to  l>e  the  models  or  patterns  by  which  the  efficient  cause, 
tliat  is,  the  Deity,  formed  cver)^  part  of  this  universe.  Iliese  ideas  were 
conceived  to  be  the  sole  objects  of  science,  and  indeed  of  all  true  knowledge. 
^Vliile  we  are  imprisoned  in  the  body,  we  are  {ironc  to  give  attention  to  the 
frjOlQects  of  sense  only  ;  but  these  being  individual  things,  and  in  a  constant 
rUlietiiiilioii^  being  indeed  shadows  rather  than  realities,  cannot  be  the  objects 
Ikf  nml  knowlr'(lgi\  AU  science  \h  employed,  not  al>out  indi%nduul  thin^ 
Imt  about  things  umver^ail  and  abstract  from  matter.  Truth  is  eternal 
ami  immutable,  and  tlierefure  must  have  for  its  object  eternal  and  immu> 
ideas ;  thcM:  wc  are  capable  of  contemphiting  in  some  degree  even  in 
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our  present  state^  bat  not  without  a  certain  purification  of  mind^  and  ab- 
straction from  the  objects  of  sense.  Such^  as  £ur  as  I  am  able  to  compre- 
hend, were  the  sublime  notions  of  Plato,  and  probably  of  Pythagoras. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  schoo(  commonly  called  the  latter 
Platonists,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  same  system ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  they  made  the  eternal  ideas  not  to  be  a  principle  distinct  from  the 
I>eity,  but  to  be  in  the  divine  intellect,  as  the  objects  of  those  conceptions 
whidi  the  divine  mind  must  from  all  eternity  have  had,  not  only  of  every 
thin^  which  he  has  made,  but  of  every  possible  existence,  and  of  all  the 
relations  of  things:  By  a  proper  purification  and  abstraction  from  the 
objects  of  sense,  we  may  be  in  some  measure  united  to  the  Deity,  and  in 
the  eternal  light  be  enabled  to  discern  the  most  sublime  intellectual  truths. 

These  Platonic  notions,  grafted  upon  Christianity,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  sect  called  Mystics,  which,  though  in  its  spirit  and  principles  ex- 
tremely opposite  to  the  Peripatetic,  yet  was  never  extinguished.,  but  subsists 
to  this  day. 

Many  of  the  fieithers  of  the  Christian  church  have  a  tincture  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  among  others  St.  Augustine.  But  it  does  not 
appear,  as  fiur  as  I  know,  that  either  Plato,  or  the  latter  Platonists,  or  St. 
Augustine,  or  the  Mystics,  thought  that  we  perceive  the  objects  of  sense 
in  uie  divine  ideas.  They  had  too  mean  a  notion  of  our  perception  of 
sensible  objects  to  ascribe  to  it  so  high  an  origin.  This  theory,  therefore, 
of  our  perceiving  the  objects  of  sense  in  the  ideas  of  the  Deity,  I  take  to 
be  the  invention  of  Father  Malebranchc  himself.  He  indeed  brings  many 
passages  of  St.  Augustine  to  countenance  it,  and  seems  very  desirous  to 
have  that  Father  of  his  party.  But  in  those  passages,  though  the  Father 
speaks  in  a  very  high  strain  of  God's  being  the  light  of  our  minds,  of  our 
being  illuminated  immediately  by  the  eternal  light,  and  uses  other  similar 
repressions ;  yet  he  seems  to  apply  those  expressions  only  to  our  illumina- 
tion in  moral  and  divine  things,  and  not  to  the  perception  of  objects  by 
the  senses.  Mr.  Bayle  imagines  that  some  traces  of  this  opinion  of  Male- 
branchc are  to  be  found  in  Amelius  the  Platonist,  and  even  in  Democritus ; 
bat  his  authorities  seem  to  be  strained. 

Malebranche,  with  a  very  penetrating  genius,  entered  into  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  than  any  one  before  him. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Des  Cartes,  whom  he 
followed  without  selfish  attachment. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  admitted  by  all  philosophers,  and  which 
oould  not  be  called  in  question,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects 
immediately,  but  by  means  of  images  or  ideas  of  them  present  to  the  mind. 
**  I  suppose,"  says  he,  "  that  every  one  will  grant  that  we  perceive  not  the 
objects  that  are  without  us  immediately,  and  of  themselves.  We  see  the 
sun,  the  stars,  and  an  infinity  of  objects  without  us ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  soul  sallies  out  of  toe  body,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  walk 
throagh  the  heavens  to  contemplate  all  those  objects :  She  sees  them  not, 
thererare,  by  themselves  ;  and  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind,  when  it 
sees  the  sun,  for  example,  is  not  the  sun,  but  something  which  is  intimately 
united  to  the  soul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea :  So  that  by  the 
word  idea,  I  understand  nothing  else  here  but  that  which  is  the  immediate 
object,  or  nearest  to  the  mind,  when  we  perceive  any  object.  It  ought  to 
be  carefally  observed  that,  in  order  to  the  mind  s  perceiving  any  object,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  idea  of  that  object  be  actually  present  to  it. 
Of  this  it  IS  not  possible  to  doubt.  The  things  which  the  soul  perceives 
are  of  two  kinds.    They  are  either  in  the  soul^  or  tViey  ox^  mXWixX.^^ 
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j«>m1  :  Tliosc  tliiit  ftre  in  the  houI  arc  its  own  tboujilits*  tlint  is  to  wiy,  all 
its  dirterent  modifications.  The  soul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  pcToei%4ng 
tliesf  things^  But  with  Tcgard  to  things  %vithout  the  soul,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive them  but  by  means  fif  idciis* 

Having  hiid  this  fLmiidntion,  as  a  principle  which  was  comnyon  to  all 
philosophers,  and  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  he  proceeds  to  enumerrite  all 
the  p>8Hible  ways  by  which  the  ideas  of  ftensililo  objects  may  lie  presented 
to  the  mind :  Either,  //r,f/,  they  come  from  the  boilies  which  we  perceive  ; 
or,  secondljff  the  son!  h;ts  the  power  of  producing  them  in  itself;  or»  third  t^^ 
thej^  arc  produced  by  the  Deity,  either  in  our  creation,  or  occa^sionally  as 
there  is  use  for  them;  or, /owrM/y,  the  soul  has  in  itself  virtually  and 
eminently,  as  the  schoola  speak,  all  the  perfections  which  it  perceive*  in 
iHjdies  ;  or,  fi/lhlt/,  the  mm  is  united  with  a  Ijeiiig  possessed  of  all  perfec- 
tion, who  has  in  himsw^lf  the  idejis  of  all  created  things. 

This  he  takes  to  Ijc  a  compb^te  enumeration  of  all  the  possible  ways  in 
which  the  idinis  of  external  objects  may  be  presented  to  our  minds.  He 
empb^ys  a  whole  chapter  up<jn  each  ;  refuting  the  four  lirst,  and  confirming 
the  last  by  various  arguments.  The  Deity »  lK»ing  always  present  to  our 
minds  in  a  more  intimate  manner  than  any  other  being,  may,  upon  occasion 
of  the  impressions  made  on  our  ImkIics,  discover  to  us,  as  far  as  he  thinks 
projjerj  and  according  to  fixed  laws,  his  own  ideas  of  the  object ;  and  thus 
we  see  all  things  in  Gml,  or  in  the  dix'ine  ideas. 

However  visionary  this  system  may  appear  on  a  superficial  view»  yet 
when  we  consider,  that  he  agreed  with  the  whole  tribe  of  philosophers  in 
conceiving  ideas  to  b*?  the  immediate  objects  of  perception,  and  that  be 
found  insuperable  difficulties,  and  even  absurdities,  in  every  other  hyp<»* 
thesis  concerning  them*  it  will  not  uppear  so  wonderful  that  a  man  of  wery 
great  genius  should  fall  into  this  ;  ana  probably  it  pleased  so  devout  a  mau 
the  more,  that  it  setn  in  the  most  striking  light  our  dependence  upon  (Jod^ 
and  his  continual  presence  with  us. 

He  distinguished,  more  accur^itely  than  any  philosopher  had  done  before, 
the  objects  whicJi  we  perceive  from  the  sensations  in  our  own  minds,  which^ 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  always  accompany  the  perception  of  the  obJ4«ct.  As 
m  many  things,  sti  particularly  in  this,  he  has  great  menl ;  for  this,  f 
apprehend,  is  a  key  that  opens  the  way  to  a  right  understanding  Iwith  of 
our  extenial  senses,  and  of  other  powers  of  the  mind.  The  vulgiir  confound 
sensation  with  other  powers  of  the  mind,  and  with  their  objects,  bt^rauM) 
the  purposes  of  life  do  not  make  a  distinction  necessary.  The  confounding 
of  these  in  common  language  has  led  phibisophers,  in  one  period,  to  m«ik« 
tlio^e  thingf  external  which  really  are  sensations  in  our  own  minds;  BJid^ 
in  another  period,  running,  as  is  usual,  into  the  contrary  extreme,  I©  moke 
every  thing  almost  to  be  a  Ki^-nsation  or  feeling  in  our  minds. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  system  of  Malebranche  leaves  no  evidence  of  the 
existmcc  of  ii  material  world,  from  what  we  perceive  by  our  senses ;  for 
the  divine  ideas,  which  are  the  objects  immediately  perceived,  wvrc  the 
same  bt-fore  the  wnrld  wa?t  createcL     ATalebranche  wis  too  acute  not  to 
discern  this  c^^nscquence  of  his  fiystem,  and  too  candid  ufit  to  acknowledM 
it :   He  fairly  owns  it,  and  endeavours  to  make  advantage  of  it,  rewtinf  IM 
complete  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  mailer  ufwn  the  authority  i 
of  revelation.     He  sho^vs,  that  the  nrguments  brought  by  Ues  Cartes  tet 
prtivr  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  though  as  gtxnl  as  nny  that.  rew< 
cimld  fttrnish,  are  not  perfectly  c<mcln»ive  ;  niid  though  he  aekofp-" '  -*— 
with  Oes  ( 'artes*  that  we  fetd  ji  strong  projiensity  to  luclievc  the  » 
ofmnslcrial  world,  yet  he  thinks  this  is  not  suflicicnl ;  and  Uuit  to  yii-ui  to 
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such  propensities  without  evidence,  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  perpetual  de-i 
Insion.  He  thinks^  therefore^  that  the  only  convincing  evidence  we  have 
of  the  existence  of  a  material  world  is^  that  we  are  assured  by  revelation 
that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  and  that  the  Word  was  made 
flesh :  He  is  sensible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  so  strange  an  opinion  may 
expose  him  among  those  who  are  guided  by  prejudice ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
tmth^  he  is  willii^  to  bear  it.  But  no  author,  not  even  Bishop  Berkeley, 
hath  shown  more  dearly,  that,  either  upon  his  own  system,  or  upon  the 
eommoD  princiiplefi  of  philosophers  with  r^ard  to  ideas,  we  have  no  evidence 
left,  either  firom  reason  or  from  our  senses,  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
world.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  Father  Malebranche  to  acknowledge 
that  Bishop  Berkelejr's  arguments  are  to  be  found  in  him  in  their  wh^e 
finx^e. 

Mr.  Norris,  an  English  divine,  espoused  the  system  of  Malebranche  in 
his  Essay  towards  the  Theoir  of  the  Ideal  or  Intellectual  World,  published 
in  two  vdumes  8vo.  aiiii(rl701.  .  This  author  has  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
supply  a  defect  which  is  to  be  found  not  in  Malebranche  only,  but  in 
almost  all  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  ideas ;  I  mean,  to  prove  their 
existence.  He  has  employed  a  whole  chapter  to  prove  that  material  things 
cannot  be  an  immediate  object  of  perception.  His  arguments  are  these : 
Ist,  They  are  without  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  union 
between  the  object  and  the  perception.  2dly,  They  are  disproportioned 
to  the  mind,  and  removed  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter  of  bein^.  3dly, 
Because,  if  material  objects  were  immediate  objects  of  perception,  there 
could  be  no  physical  science :  things  necessary  and  immutable  being  the 
only  objects  of  science.  4thly,  If  material  things  were  perceived  by  them- 
selves, they  would  be  a  true  light  to  our  minds,  as  being  the  intelligible 
form  of  our  understandings,  and  consequently  perfective  of  them,  and  in- 
deed superior  to  them. 

MaleDranche*s  system  was  adopted  by  many  devout  people  in  Fiance  of 
both  sexes ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  no  great  currency  in  other  countries. 
Mr.  Locke  wrote  a  small  tract  against  it,  which  is  found  among  his  pos- 
thumous wm'ks :  But  whether  it  was  written  in  haste,  or  after  the  vigour 
of  his  understanding  was  impaired  by  age,  there  is  less  of  strength  and  so- 
lidity in  it  than  in  most  of  his  writings.  The  most  formidable  anta^nist 
Malebranche  met  with  was  in  his  own  country ;  Antony  Amauld,  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  one  of  the  acutest  writers  the  Jansenists  have  to  boast 
of,  though  that  sect  has  produced  many.  Malebranche  was  a  Jesuit,  and 
the  antipathy  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  left  him  no  room  to  expect 
quarter  from  his  learned  antagonist.  Those  who  choose  to  see  this  system 
attadLed  on  the  one  hand,  and  defended  on  the  other,  with  subtilty  of  ar- 
gument and  el^ance  of  expression,  and  on  the  part  of  Arnauld  with  much 
wit  and  humour,  may  find  satisfaction  by  reaaing  Malebranche's  Inquiry 
after  Truth ;  Amauld's  book  of  True  ana  False  Ideas ;  Malebranche's  de- 
fence ;  and  some  subsequent  replies  and  defences.  In  controversies  of  this 
kind,  the  assailant  commonly  has  the  advantage,  if  they  are  not  unequally 
matched;  for  it  is  easier  to  overturn  all  the  theories  of  philosophers  upon 
this  subject,  than  to  defend  any  one  of  them.  Mr.  Bayle  makes  a  very 
just  remark  upon  this  controversy,  that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Arnauld 
against  the  system  of  Malebranche  were  often  unanswerable,  but  they  were 
capable  of  being  retorted  against  his  own  system ;  and  his  ingenious  anta- 
gonist knew  well  hoW  to  use  this  defence. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

OF  THE  COMMON  THEOnV  OF  PERCEPTION,  AND  OP  THK  SENTIMKKT«  OF 
THE  PERIPATETICS,  AND  OF  l)E8  CARTES* 

This  theory  in  g<»neml  is,  tliat  we  perceive  external  objcctJi  only  by  cer- 
tain iniagcs  which  ure  iu  our  minds,  or  in  the  sensorium  to  which  the  mind 
ia  inimetliately  present.  Philosophers,  in  different  age«,  have  differeil  lk>lh 
in  the  niinies  ibey  have  given  to  those  images,  and  in  their  notions  con- 
cerning them.  It  would  he  a  laborious  task  to  enumerate  all  Uieir  variations, 
and  perhaps  would  not  requite  the  labour.  1  shall  only  give  a  sketch  of 
the  princi|iid  differences  with  r^ard  to  their  names  and  thi-ir  nature^ 

By  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  the  images  presented  to  our  sen&es 
were  called  semiUe  species  or  Jorms;  those  prefiented  to  the  memory  or 
imagination  were  called  pliantasms ;  and  those  ]»resented  to  the  inieflect 
were  called  intdli^iUe species  ;  and  they  thought,  that  there  can  be  no  percep- 
tion, no  imagination  J  no  intellection,  without  species  or  phantasms,  WTiat  the 
ancient  philosophers  called  species,  sensible  and  intelligible,  and  phantasms, 
in  Liter  times,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  came  to  be  called 
bj  the  common  name  of  itUai.  The  Cartesians  divided  our  ideas  into  three 
CulBBeai  those  of  sematwn,  of  imagination,  and  of  ptire  intellection.  Of  the 
objects  of  sensation  and  imagination,  they  thought  the  images  are  in  the 
brain ;  but  of  objects  that  are  bicoriwreal,  the  images  are  in  the  understand- 
ing,  or  pure  intellect. 

Mr.  Locke,  taking  the  word  idea  in  the  same  sense  &s  Des  Cartes  had 
done  before  him,  to  signify  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm^  notion^  or 
species,  divides  ideas  into  those  of  sensation ,  and  those  of  rtjlevtion  i 
meaning  by  the  first,  the  ideas  of  all  corporeal  objects,  whether  i»ercciv^^ 
remembered,  or  imagined ;  by  the  second,  the  ideas  of  the  powers  ond 
operations  of  our  minds.  What  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas,  Mr.  Hume  divides 
into  two  distinct  kinds,  impressions  and  ideas.  Tlie  difference  bctwistt 
thcAC,  he  says,  consists  in  the  degrees  of  force  and  liveliness  uith  which 
they  strike  upon  the  mind.  Under  impressions  he  ci»mprehend»  nil  our 
sensations,  passions,  and  emotions,  as  they  make  their  first  ap{>earanec  in 
the  soul.  By  ideas  be  means  the  faint  images  of  these  in  Uiuiking  vaitl 
reasoning. 

Br.  Hartley  gives  the  same  meaning  to  ideas  as  Mr  Hume  dcies»  and 
what  Mr.  Hume  calls  impressions  he  calls  sensations ;  conceiving  our  sen* 
sations  to  be  occasioned  by  vibrations  of  the  infinitesimal  particles  of  the 
brain,  and  ideas  by  miniature  vibrations  or  vibratiuncles.  Huch  differences 
we  find  among  philosophers,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  those  internal 
images  of  objects  of  sense  which  they  hold  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of 
perception. 

We  shall  next  give  a  short  detail  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Peripatetics 
and  Cartesians,  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  concerning  them, 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  soul  con.«^ists  of  two  parts*  or^ 
rather,  tliat  we  Imve  two  souls,  the  animal  iiud  the  rational ;  or,  as  he  caUa 
them,  the  aotil  and  the  intt^Uect.  To  the /tVi/  belong  the  sciiai0»  memory, 
and  imaginsitfon  ;  to  the  tnsf  judgment,  opinion,  l>elief,  and  reaaofUllg* 
The  itr  •  ith  brute  animals;  tlie  hist  is  peculiar  In 

%>      i  i  to  U*  a  certain  form  of  the  Ixxly,  which  la 

^ri  H  at  death.    To  tliis  mhiI  theskeitaeabeluilff : 

'  tt  which  ill  capable  of  receiving  the  aenalUo 

r  ^pccie^  oi  objects,  without  any  of  tlie  matter  of  them  ;  as  wax  re* 
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ceives  the  fonn  of  the  seal  without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  The  forms  of 
sound,  of  colour^  of  taste^  and  of  other  sensible  ^ualities^  are  in  like  manner 
rcceired  by  the  senses. 

It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  conseauence  of  Aristotle's  doctrine,  that  bodies 
are  constantly  sending  forth,  in  all  directions;  as  many  different  kinds  of 
fwrms  without  matter,  as  they  have  different  sensible  qualities;  for  the 
forms  of  colour  must  enter  by  the  eye,  the  forms  of  sound  by  the  ear,  and 
80  <rf  the  other  senses.     This  accordingly  was  maintained  by  the  followers 
of  Aristotle^  though  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  expressly  mentioned  by  himself. 
They  disputed  concerning  the  nature  of  those  forms,  or  species,  whether 
they  were  real  beings  or  non-entities ;  and  some  held  them  to  be  of  an  in-» 
termediate  nature  between  the  two.    The  whole  doctrine  of  the  peripatetics 
and  schoolmen  concerning  forms,  substantial  and  accidental,  and  concerning 
the  transmission  of  sensible  species  from  objects  of  sense  to  the  mind,  if  it 
be  at  all  intelligible,  is  so  far  above  my  comprehension,  that  I  should  per- 
haps do  it  injustice,  by  entering  into  it  more  minutely.     Malebranche,  in 
his  Recherche  de  la  Veriti,  has  employed  a  chapter  to  show,  that  material 
objects  do  not  send  forth  sensible  species  of  their  several  sensible  qualities. 
The  great  revolution  which  Des  Cartes  produced  in  philosophy,  was  the 
effect  of  a  superiority  of  genius,  aided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times* 
Men  had,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  looked  up  to  Aristotle  as  an 
oracle  in  philosophy.     His  authority  was  the  test  of  truth.     The  small  re« 
mains  of  the  Platonic  system  were  confined  to  a  few  Mystics,  whose  prin- 
dples  and  manner  of  life  drew  little  attention.     The  feeble  attempts  of 
Bamos^  and  of  some  others,  to  make  improvements  in  the  system  had  little 
offset.    The  peripatetic  doctrines  were  so  interwoven  with  tne  whole  system 
of  scholastic  theology,  that  to  dissent  from  Aristotle  was  to  alarm  the 
dmrdi.    The  most  useful  and  intelligible  parts  even  of  Aristotle's  writings 
were  neglected,  and  philosophy  was  become  an  art  of  speaking  learnedly^ 
and  disputing  subtileiy,  without  producing  any  invention  of  use  in  human 
life.    It  wasfruitful  of  words,  but  barren  of  works,  and  admirably  contrived 
for  drawing  a  veil  over  human  ignorance,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  by  filling  men  with  a  conceit  that  they  knew  every  thing. 
It  was  very  fhiitful  also  in  controversies ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 
controversies  about  words  or  about  thines  of  no  moment,  or  things  above 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties;  and  the  issue  of  them  was  what  might 
be  expected;  that  the  contending  parties  fought,  without  gaining  or  losing 
an  indi  ^  ground,  till  they  were  weary  of  3ie  dispute,  or  their  attention 
was  called  off  to  some  other  subject. 

Such  was  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  of  Europe,  during  many  agc»  of 
ilgylrnpf^  and  baHKirism  that  suci^eded  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
so  that  there  was  great  need  of  a  reformation  in  jjhilosoph^  as  well  as  in 
zd%ion.  The  light  b^an  to  dawn  at  last ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  sprang  up, 
and  men  got  the  courage  to  doubt  of  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  of 
the  decrees  of  popes.  The  most  important  step  in  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion was  to  destroy  the  daim  of  inMibility,  which  hindered  men  from 
using  their  judgment  in  matters  of  religion :  and  the  most  important  step 
inthe  reformation  of  philosophy  was  to  destroy  the  authority,  of  which 
Aristotle  had  so  long  had  peaceable  possession.  The  last  had  been  at- 
tempted by  Lord  Bacon  and  others,  with  no  less  zeal  than  the  first  by 
Lnther  and  Calvin.  i..  .  i.  j 

Des  Cartes  knew  well  the  defects  of  the  prevadmg  system,  which  had 
began  to  lose  its  authority.  His  genius  enabled  him,  and  his  spirit 
pfompted  him,  to  attempt  a  new  one.    He  had  applied  mudi  to  \5aft  Tft»Sa»- 
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uiatical  sciences,  and  had  made  considerable  improvement  in  them*  He 
wished  to  introduce  that  perspicuity  and  evidence  into  other  hranche*  of 
philosophy  which  he  found  hi  them. 

Being  sensible  how  apt  we  are  to  be  led  astray  by  prejudices  of  education, 
he  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  error,  wns,  to  re»olve  to  d**ubt  of  every 
things  and  hold  every  thing  to  he  uncertain  ;  even  those  things  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  hold  ha  mmt  certain,  until  he  had  such  clear  and  cogent 
evidence  as  compelled  his  assent. 

In  this  state  of  universal  douht>  that  whicli  first  appeared  to  hina  to  be 
clear  and  certain,  was  his  own  existence.  Of  this  he  was  certain,  Lecaude 
he  was  conscious  that  he  thought,  that  he  reasoned,  and  that  he  doubted. 
He  used  this  argument,  therefore,  to  jirove  his  own  existence,  Cogita,  ergo 
mm.  This  he  conceived  to  be  tlie  first  of  all  truths,  the  fuundation-stonc 
upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  human  knowledge  is  built,  and  on  which 
it  must  rest.  And  as  Archimedes  thought,  that  if  he  had  nne  fixetl  point 
to  rest  his  engines  upon,  he  could  move  the  earth ;  so  Des  Cartes,  charmed 
with  the  discovery  of  one  certain  principle,  by  which  he  emerged  from  the 
state  of  universal  doubt,  believed  that  this  principle  alone  would  be  a  hnU 
ficient  foundation  on  which  he  might  build  the  wliole  system  of  science. 
He  seems  therefore  to  hav^e  taken  no  great  trouble  to  examine  whether  there 
miglit  not  be  other  first  principles,  which,  on  account  of  their  own  light 
and  evidence,  ought  to  be  admitted  by  every  nuui  of  soinid  juilgmerit.  The 
love  of  simplicity,  so  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  led  him  to  apply  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  raise  the  fabric  of  knowledge  upou  this  one  priu-. 
ciple,  rather  than  seek  a  broader  foundation. 

Accordingly*  he  does  not  admit  the  evidence  of  sense  to  be  a  first  pnn-» 
ciple,  as  he  aoes  that  of  consciousness.  The  arguments  of  the  ancient 
sceptics  here  occurred  to  him  ;  that  our  senses  often  deceive  us,  ind  there- 
fore ought  never  to  lie  trusted  on  their  own  authority  ;  that>  in  sleep,  w*5 
0ftea  seem  to  see  luid  hear  things  whicli  we  are  convinced  to  have  had  no 
existence.  But  tliat  which  chiefiy  M  Des  Cartes  to  tliink  that  he  ought 
not  to  trust  to  his  senses  without  proof  of  their  veracity,  was.  that  he  took 
it  for  granted,  as  all  philosophers  b&d  done  before  him,  that  he  did  not 
perceive  external  objects  themselves,  but  certain  images  of  them  iu  his  own 
mind,  caUed  idtat.  He  was  oertain,  by  consciousness,  that  he  had  the 
ideas  of  sun  and  moon,  earth  and  sea ;  hut  how  could  he  be  a^urcd  tliiit 
there  really  existed  external  olijects  like  to  these  ideiw  ? 

Hitherto  he  was  uncertain  of  ever^'  thing  but  of  his  own  existence,  and 
the  existence  of  the  operations  and  ideas  of  his  own  ntiud.  Some  of  lila 
disdplea,  it  is  said,  remained  at  this  stage  of  his  system,  and  got  the  niune 
of  Sgoiata.  They  could  not  find  evidence  in  the  subse<|uent  stages  of  hli 
progress.  But  Des  Cartes  resolved  not  to  stop  heie ;  he  endeavoured  to 
prove,  hy  a  new  argument,  drawn  from  his  idai  of  a  JOcity,  the  existttOA 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  who  made  him,  and  all  his  faculties.  Pidw 
the  pcrfoction  of  this  Bein^,  he  inferred  that  he  c<mld  be  no  demver ;  and 
tiierefore  concluded,  that  lus  senses,  and  the  other  faculties  he  found  in  him* 
aclfj  are  not  fallacious,  but  may  be  trusted,  when  a  proper  u^  is  made  of 
them. 

The  sTstem  of  Dps  Cartes  is,  with  great  perspicuity  and  o^utenessi,  ex- 
plained by  himself  in  Im  tiTitinga,  whidt  ought  to  be  cunsuited  by  thiiM 
ifho  would  understand  it.  j 

The  merit  of  Des  Ciirtet  cannot  be  ensilv  ciwccired  by  thcae  who  hxw 
not  some  notion  of  the  Feri|iat(tic  syntem.  in  whidi  he  was  educated.    T^ 
throw  off  the  prejudices  of  education,  aud  to  create  a  system  of  nature. 
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totally  different  from  that  which  had  subdued  the  understanding  of  man^ 
kind^  and  kent  it  in  subjection  for  so  many  centuries,  required  an  unoommod 
force  of  mine. 

The  world  which  Des  Cartes  exhibits  to  our  view^  is  not  only  in  its 
structure  very  different  from  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  but  is,  as  we  may 
BBj,  oompoaed  of  different  materials. 

In  the  old  system,  every  thing  was,  by  a  kind  of  metaphysical  suIm 
limation,  resolved  into  principles  so  mysterious,  that  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  were  words  witnout  meaning,  or  were  notions  too  refined  for 
human  understanding. 

All  that  we  observe  in  nature,  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  constant  sue 
eenon  of  the  operations  of  generation  and  corruption.  The  principles  of 
generation  are  matter  and  form.  The  principle  of  corruption  is  privation. 
All  natural  things  are  produced  or  generatea  by  the  union  of  matter  and 
ibnn ;  matter  being,  as  it  were,  the  mother,  and  form  the  Either.  As  t# 
inatter,  or  the  first  matter,  as  it  is  called,  it  is  neither  substance  nor  aoi 
ddent ;  it  has  no  quality  or  property ;  it  is  nothing  actually,  but  every 
thing  potentiaUy .  It  has  so  strong  an  appetite  for  form,  that  it  is  no  sooner 
divested  of  one  form,  than  it  is  dothed  with  another,  and  is  equally  suait 
ceptible  of  all  forms  successively.  It  has  no  nature,  but  only  tbe  capacity 
of  having  any  one. 

This  IS  the  account  which  the  Peripatetics  give  of  the  first  matter.  The 
otberprinciple  of  generation  is /orm,  act,  perfection ;  for  these  three  words 
aignify  the  same  thing.  But  we  must  not  conceive  form  to  consist  in  the 
figure,  sise,  arrangement,  or  motion  of  the  parts  of  matter.  These,  indeed^ 
are  accidental  forms,  by  which  things  artificial  are  formed :  but  every  pro- 
duction of  nature  has  a  substantial  form,  which,  joined  to  matter,  makes  it 
to  be  what  it  is.  The  substantial  form  is  a  kind  of  informing  soul,  which 
gives  the  thing  its  specific  nature,  and  all  its  qualities^  powers,  and  activity^ 
Thus  the  substantial  form  of  heavy  bodies,  is  that  which  makes  them  de^ 
scend ;  of  liffht  bodies,  that  which  makes  them  ascend.  The  substantial 
fbnn  of  gold,  is  that  which  gives  it  its  ductility,  its  fusibility,  its  weight, 
its  colour,  and  all  its  qualities ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  understood  of  every 
natural  production.  A  change  in  the  accidental  form  of  any  body,  is  alter* 
ation  only ;  but  a  change  in  the  substantial  form,  is  generation  and  cor- 
ruption :  it  is  corruption  with  respect  to  the  substantial  form  of  which  the 
body  is  depriv&d :  it  is  generation  with  respect  to  the  substantial  form  that 
succeeds.  Thus,  when  a  horse  dies  and  turns  to  dust,  the  philosophical 
account  of  the  phenomenon  is  this :  A  certain  portion  of  the  materia  prima, 
which  was  joined  to  the  substantial  form  of  a  horse,  is  deprived  of  it  by 
privation,  and  in  the  same  instant  is  invested  with  the  substantial  form  oi 
earth.  As  every  substance  must  have  a  substantial  form,  there  are  some 
of  these  forms  inanimate,  some  vegetative,  some  animal,  and  some  rational. 
The  three  former  kinds  can  only  subsist  in  matter ;  but  the  last,  according 
to  ihe  fuhwAnaen,  is  immediately  created  by  God,  and  infused  into  the  body, 
mldng  one  substance  with  it,  while  they  are  united ;  yet  capable  of  being 
difrioined  from  the  body,  and  of  subsisting  b^  itself. 

Sach  are  the  prindples  of  natural  things  in  the  peripatetic  system.  It 
retains  so  much  of  the  ancient  Pythagorean  doctrine,  that  we  cannot  ascribe 
tibe  invention  of  it  solely  to  Aristotle,  although  he  no  doubt  made  considers 
aUe  alterations  in  it.  The  first  matter  was  probably  the  same  in  both 
systems,  and  was  in  both  held  to  be  eternal.  They  differed  more  about  form. 
The  Pythagofeans  and  Platonists  held  forms  or  ideas,  as  they  called  them, 
to  be  eternal,  immutable^  and  self-existent.    Aristotle  inam\A\xiedL,  xiba^ 

y1 
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tliey  were  not  eternal,  nor  aelf-cxisteiit*  On  tlie  other  hand,  lie  did  not 
allow  them  to  he  produced,  but  educed  from  matter  ;  yet  he  hidd  thvm  not 
to  be  actually  in  the  notter  from  which  tliey  ure  educed,  but  potentially 
only.  But  these  two  systems  differed  less  from  one  another,  than  that  of 
Des  Cartes  did  from  both. 

In  the  world  of  Des  Cartes,  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  being*  only,  to 
wit,  body  and  mind ;  the  first  the  object  of  our  senses,  the  other  of  con- 
sciousness: both  of  them  things  of  which  we  have  i\  dii^tinct  apprrhension, 
if  the  human  mind  he  capable  of  distinct  apprehmsion  at  alh  To  the  first, 
no  qualities  are  ascnlKHl  hut  extension,  figure,  and  motrtm  ;  in  the  hist,  nt>- 
thing  hut  thought,  and  its  various  miMlifications,  of  wliich  we  are  consciou*. 
He  ct*uld  olii^crve  no  eitmmon  attribute,  no  rest^nddin^  feature  in  the  at* 
tributes  of  ImmIv  and  mind,  and  therefore  concluded  them  tn  1m'  distinct 
fiubiftances,  and  totally  of  a  different  nature;  and  that  Ikwly,  from  its  very 
nature,  is  inanimate  and  inert,  incapable  of  any  kind  of  thought  or  sensation, 
QT  of  priMlucing  any  change  or  alteration  in  il»elf 

Des  Cartes  n»ust  be  allowed  the*  honour  of  being  the  first  who  drew  n 
distinct  line  between  the  material  and  intellectual  \t  orld,  which,  in  all  the 
fdd  eyrtems,  were  bo  blended  togetlier,  that  it  wa**  im|u>ssihle  to  J^ay  where 
the  one  cmli  and  the  other  begins.  IIow  much  this  distinction  hath  con* 
trihuted  to  the  improvements  <if  mmlern  times,  in  the  philosophy  both  of 
body  and  of  mind,  h  not  etusy  to  say. 

One  obvious  cotisitjnence  of  tliin  distinction  was,  that  accurate  reflectiofi 
on  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  is  the  only  way  to  make  any  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  it.  AIalehrancla%  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  were 
tauglit  this  les^son  by  Des  Carti^s ;  and  to  it  we  owe  their  most  valuable 
discoveries  in  this  branch  of  philosophy.  The  analogical  way  of  reasoning 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  mind  from  the  |iropertie«  of  body,  which  is 
the  source  of  almost  all  the  errors  on  this  subject,  and  which  is  so  nntumJ 
to  tlie  bulk  of  mankind,  was  as  contrar)-  to  the  principles  of  De«  Carlesi, 
as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  old  philos^iphy.  We  may  tliefe- 
fore  truly  say,  that,  in  that  part  of  philoso|)hy  \i  hich  relates  to  the  mitidt 
Des  Cartes  laid  the  foundation,  and  put  uk  into  that  track,  which  all  wimy 
men  now  acknowledge  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  we  cim  ex|M?ct  »*ncce*s* 

With  re^^ard  to  physics,  or  the  phiIom»phy  of  body,  if  Des  Cartes  had 
not  the  merit  of  leading  men  into  the  right  track,  we  must  allow  him  thai 
of  bringing  them  out  of  a  wrong  oac  The  Peripatetics,  by  assigning  to 
every  species  of  botlv  a  particular  tubctantial  form,  which  protluces,  in  an 
unknown  manner,  idl  the  effects  we  observe  in  it,  put  a  stop  to  all  improve* 
ment  in  this  branch  of  phiIoso]ihy.  Orsvity  and  levity,  fluidity  and  hard- 
ness, heat  and  cold,  were  qualities  Arising  from  the  fiubstantiarform  of  the 
bodies  to  which  they  belonged.  Generation  and  corruption,  substantial 
forms  and  occult  qualities,  were  always  at  hand,  to  resolve  every  phe- 
nomenon*  I'hia  philosophy,  therefore,  instead  of  accounting  for  any  of  tlie 
phenomena  of  nature,  contrived  only  to  give  leanietl  names  to  their  unknown 
causes,  and  fed  men  with  the  husks  of  barbarous  terms,  instead  of  the  fruit 
of  real  knowledge. 

By  the  spreailuig  of  the  Cartesian  system,  mtnerm  prima,  suUsUntial 
fbnns,  and  occult  qualities,  with  all  the  jargon  of  the  Aristotelian  phjsks, 
feil  into  utter  disgrace,  and  were  never  mentioned  by  the  foliowert  of  ih^ 
ntW  system,  but  as  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Men  became  sensible  that  their 
itndertttivfii-'  >-,d  lM^>n  hood-winked  by  those  hartl  tenmu  They  w«« 
now  aci  U)  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  figure,  stxe» 

and  motit.ij  y,i  i  uc  particles  of  nuitteri  things  perfectly  level  lo  kumaJi  nn^ 
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derstanding,  and  could  relish  nothing  in  philosophy  that  was  dark  and 
unintelligible.  Aristotle^  after  a  reign  of  more  than  a  thousand  years>  was 
now  exposed  as  an  object  of  derision  even  to  the  vulgar,  arrayed  in  the 
mock  majesty  of  his  substantial  forms  and  occult  qualities.  'Hie  ladies 
became  fond  of  a  philosophy  which  was  easily  learned,  and  required  no 
words  too  harsh  for  their  delicate  organs.  Qt^^i^  a^^d  princesses,  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  the  age,  courted  the  conversation  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  became  adepts  in  his  philosophy.  Witness  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick,  king  of  Bohemia,  the 
mother  of  our  rojal  family.  The  lastj^  though  very  young  when  Des  Cartes 
wrote  his  Princima,  he  declares  to  be  the  only  person  he  knew,  who  per-^ 
fectly  understood  not  only  all  his  philosophical  writings,  but  the  most  ab- 
struse of  his  mathematiou  works. 

That  men  should  rush  with  violence  from  one  extreme,  without  going 
more  or  less  into  the  contrary  extreme,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature.  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  were  not  exempted 
from  this  weakness ;  they  thought  that  extension,  figure,  and  motion  were 
sufficient  to  resolve  all  tne  phenomena  of  the  material  system.  To  admit 
other  qualities,  whose  cause  is  unknown,  was  to  return  to  Egjrpt,  from 
which  they  had  been  so  happily  delivered. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravitation  was  published,  the 
great  objection  to  it,  which  hindered  its  general  reception  m  Europe  for 
half  a  century,  was,  that  gravitation  seemed  to  be  an  occult  quality,  as  it 
coald  not  be  accounted  ror  by  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  the  known 
attributes  of  body.  They  who  defended  him,  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
this  objection,  to  the  satiB£Gu;tion  of  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Cartesian  system.  But,  by  degrees,  men  came  to  be 
sensible,  that,  in  revolting  from  Aristotle,  the  Cartesians  had  gone  into  the 
opposite  extreme ;  experience  convinced  them,  that  there  are  qualities  in 
the  material  world,  whose  existence  is  certain,  though  their  cause  be  occult. 
To  acknowledge  this,  is  only  a  candid  confession  of  human  ignorance,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  more  becoming  a  philosopher. 

As  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  mind  must  be  derived  from  a  careful 
eibservation  of  its  operations  in  ourselves,  so  all  that  we  can  know  of  the 
ifiuiterial  system  must  be  derived  from  what  can  be  discovered  by  our  senses. 
Des  Cartes  was  not  ignorant  of  this ;  nor  was  his  system  so  unfriendly  to 
observation  and  experiment  as  the  old  system  was.  He  made  many  ex- 
periments, and  called  earnestly  upon  all  lovers  of  truth  to  aid  him  in  this 
way.  But  believing  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  are  the 
result  of  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  and  that  the  Deity  always  combines 
these,  so  as  to  produce  the  phenqmena  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  he 
thou^t,  that,  from  a  f^w  experiments,  he  might  be  able  to  discover  the 
simpLnt  way,  in  which  the  obvious  phenomena  of  nature  can  be  produced, 
by  matter  and  motion  only ;  and  that  thb  must  be  the  way  in  which  they 
are  actually  produced.  His  conjectures  were  ingenious,  upon  the  principles 
he  had  adopted :  but  they  are  found  to  be  so  fiur  from  the  truth,  that  they 
ought  f(Hr  ever  to  discourage  philosophers  from  trusting  to  conjecture  in  the 
operations  of  nature. 

The  vortices  or  whirlpools  c^  subtile  matter,  by  which  Des  Cartes  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  are  now 
found  to  be  fictions,  no  less  than  the  sensible  species  of  Aristotle. 

It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  point  out  clearly  the  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  nature's  works.  Taught  by  Ixird  Bacon  to  despise  hy^othesAft 
^  the  fictions  of  hoJvan  fmcy,  he  kid  it  down  as  a  tuU  oi  i^\iA^:^ni<t^c^^ 
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that  no  cnufics  of  natural  things  oujirht  to  be  onsigncd  but  Kuch  as  con  b# 
proved  to  Imve  a  real  existence.  He  saw,  that  all  the  length  iiK»n  can  go 
in  accounting  fur  phenonieno,  is  to  discover  the  huvs  nf  nature^  according 
to  wbich  they  are  produced ;  and  therefore,  that  the  true  method  of  phi- 
loiMjphifeing  is  this :  From  real  fvicts  aBcertained  by  obijervution  and  ex* 

tierimcnt,  to  collect  hy  just  induction  the  laws  of  nature^  and  to  apply  the 
aws  so  discovered,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Ihus  the  Natural  Philosopher  has  the  rules  of  his  art  fixed  with  no  leas 
precision  than  the  Mathematician,  and  may  be  no  less  certain  when  he 
keeps  withiu  them,  und  when  he  deviates  from  them :  And  though  the 
rvidence  of  a  law  of  nature  from  induction  is  not  demonstrative,  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  evidence  on  which  all  the  most  important  atfaint  of  human 
life  must  rest* 

I*ursuing  this  road  without  deviation,  Newttm  discovered  the  laws  of 
our  planetary  system,  and  of  the  rays  of  light ;  and  gave  the  first  and  the 
noblest  examples  of  that  chaste  induction,  which  Lord  Bacon  could  only 
delineate  in  taeory. 

How  stnuige  is  it,  that  the  human  mind  should  have  wandered  for  m 
many  ages,  without  falling  into  this  track  ?  How  much  more  strange,  that 
after  it  has  been  clearly  djsctjvered,  and  a  happy  progress  made  in  it,  many 
choose  rather  to  wander  in  the  fairy  regions  of  hypothesis  ? 

1*0  return  to  Dcs  Cartes'  notions  of  the  manner  of  our  perceiving  ex- 
tenml  objects,  from  which  a  concern  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  that 
great  reformer  in  philo»r»phy  has  led  me  to  digress,  he  took  it  for  granted, 
a^  the  old  Philosophers  had  done,  that  what  we  immediately  perceive  must 
be  either  in  the  mind  itself,  or  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is  imme* 
diattdy  present.  The  impressions  made  upon  our  organs,  nerves,  and  brain^ 
could  be  nothing,  aca^rding  tu  his  pliilosophy^  but  various  modifications  of 
extension,  figxirc  and  motion.  There  could  be  nothing  in  tlie  brain  like 
sound  or  colour,  taste  or  smell,  heat  or  cold  ;  these  are  sensations  in  the 
mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body^  are  raised  on  oc- 
casion of  certain  traces  in  the  brain;  and  although  he  gives  the  name  of 
ideas  to  those  traces  in  the  brain,  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  that  tliqr 
should  be  perfectly  like  to  the  things  whidi  they  represent,  anv  more  ihm 
that  words  or  signs  should  resemble  the  things  they  signify.  Hut,  says  he, 
that  we  may  fidlow  the  received  opinion  as  far  as  is  po^ible,  we  may  allow 
ft  lUght  roaemblance.  Thus  we  know,  tliat  a  print  in  a  book  may  rcpre* 
•eot  noiisei,  temnles,aild  groves:  and  ko  far  it  is  from  being  necessar}  that 
the  print  sliould  t»e  perfecUy  like  the  thing  it  represents,  that  its  jwrfection 
often  requires  the  contniry  :  For  a  circle  must  often  be  represented  by  an 
eUinse,  a  square  by  a  rhombus,  and  so  of  other  things. 

The  perceptions  of  sense,  he  thought,  are  to  be  referred  soleljr  to  the 
union  of  soul  and  body*  They  commonly  exhibit  to  us  only  what  nmj 
hurt  or  profit  our  bodies  ;  and  rarely,  and  by  accident  only,  exhibit  things 
it  thef  are  in  themselves*  It  is  by  observing  this,  that  we} must  learn  t<> 
thfivw  off  the  prejudices  of  teniie,  and  to  attend  with  our  intellect  to  the 
Ideas  which  ore  by  natim  mpbiitted  in  it.  J3y  this  means  we  shall  under^ 
litand,  that  the  nature  of  matter  does  not  comdst  in  tlioee  thing?^  that  alfect 
our  m*n%c%,  sucli  im  colour,  or  smell,  or  taste ;  but  only  iJi  this,  that  it  is 
lumiething  extended  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

The  writingH  of  Drs  Carte*  hare  in  genefal  a  remarkable  degr^  of  per* 
^   '  ^  he  undoubt«Mlly  intrndeil  that,  in  tht»  narticulHr,  his  fJii- 

J  1  lie  a  i>erfect  contrast  to  that  of  Aristotle;  vet,  in  what  hn 

Ax»  jt^/J  ju  different  parts  of  his  writings^  of  our  pefc«!^tlun  of  external 
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objects^  there  seems  to  be  some  obscurity^  and  even  inconsisteni^;  ii^ther 
owing  to  his  having  had  different  opinions  on  the  sabject  at  different  times, 
or  to  the  difficulty  he  found  in  it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 

^  There  are  two  points  in  particular,  wherein  I  cannot  reconcile  him  td 
himself:  The  firsts  reading  the  place  of  the  ideas  or  images  of  external 
objects,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception;  the  second,  with 
regard  to  the  veracity  of  our  external  senses. 

As  to  ihejirst,  he  sometimes  places  the  ideas  of  material  objects  in  the 
bnun,  not  only  when  they  are  perceived,  but  when  they  are  remembered 
or  imagined ;  and  this  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  Cartesian  doctrine  ; 
yet  he  sometimes  says,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  the  images  or  traces  in 
the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there  were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces 
are  (mly  occasions  on  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body^ 
ideas  are  excited  in  the  mind ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  traces  and  the  things  repre^ 
sented  by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be  exactly  iik<$ 
the  things  signified  by  them. 

These  two  opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.  For,  if  the  images 
or  traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the  objects  of  perception, 
and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the 
occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they  are  not  perceived  at  all.  Des  Cartes 
seems  to  have  hesitated  between  the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  passed  from' 
the  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Locke  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  have  wavered 
between  the  two ;  sometimes  representing  the  ideas  of  material  things  as 
being  in  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  as  in  the  mind  itself.  Neither 
Des  Cartes  nor  Mr.  Locke  could,  consistently  with  themselves,  attribute 
any  other  qualities  to  images  in  the  brain,  but  extension,  figure,  and  mo« 
tioo ;  for  as  to  those  qualities  which  Mr.  Locke  distinguidied  by  the  name 
of  secondary  qualities,  both  philosophers  believed  them  not  to  belong  td 
body  at  all,  and  therefore  could  not  ascribe  them  to  images  in  the  brain. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  uniformly  speak  of  the  spedlee 
or  images  of  material  things  as  being  in  that  part  of  thebrain  called  the  sen^ 
torium,  and  perceived  by  the  mind  there  present ;  but  the  former  speaker 
of  this  point  only  incidentally,  and  with  his  usual  modesty,  in  the  form  of 
a  query.  Malebranche  is  perfectly  clear  and  unambiguous  in  this  matter.- 
According  to  his  system,  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  not  perceived 
at  all ;  they  are  only  occasions  upon  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  certain 
sensations  are  felt  by  us,  and  certain  of  the  divine  ideas  discovered  to  our 
minds. 

The  second  point  on  which  Des  Cartes  seems  to  waver,  is  with  regard  to 
f!ie  credit  that  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses. 

Sometimes,  from  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  and  his  beins  no  deceiver, 
he  infers,  that  our  senses  and  our  other  faculties  cannot  be  fiEdlacious :  And 
since  we  seem  clearly  to  perceive,  that  the  idea  of  matter  comes  to  us  from 
things  external,  which  it  perfectly  resembles,  therefore  we  must  conclude, 
that  there  really  exists  something  extended  in  length,  breadthrand  depth, 
having  all  the  properties  which  we  clearly  perceive  to  belong  to  an  extended 
thing. 

At  other  times,  we  find  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  making  frequent 
complaints,  as  all  the  ancient  philosophers  did,  of  the  foculties  of  sense. 
He  warns  us  to  throw  off  its  preiudices,  and  to  attend  only,  with  our  in- 
tellect, to  the  ideas  implantea  there.  By  this  means  we  may  perceive, 
that  the  nature  of  matter  does  not  consist  in  hardness^  coIouT)  ^«\\^V)f«^ 
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any  »f  those  thlnjrs  that  affect  our  Benses,  but  in  this  only,  that  it  is  «iome< 
thing  cxtcndtHl  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  The  senses,  he  says,  are 
only  relative  tn  fiur  present  state  ;  they  exhibit  thing??  only,  as  they  tend 
to  profit  or  to  hurt  us,  and  rarely,  and  by  accident  only,  as  they  are  in 
themselves. 

It  was  prokibly  owing  to  an  aversion  to  admit  any  thing  into  philosophy, 
of  which  we  have  not  a  clear  and  distinct  conception,  that  Des  Cartels  waa 
led  to  deny,  that  thure  u  any  sub^tanct*  of  matter,  dii<tiiict  from  those 
qtialitjes  o{  it  whicb  we  perceive.  We  say,  that  matter  is  something  ex* 
tended,  figured,  moveable.  Extension,  figure,  mobilitv,  therefore,  are  not 
matter,  but  qualities,  belonging  to  this  something,  which  we  calJ  mnitcr, 
Des  Cartes  could  not  relish  this  obscuro  somethings  which  i«  supposed  to 
he  the  subject  or  RuLstratum  of  those  qualities  ;  and  therefore  maintained, 
that  extension  is  the  very  essence  of  matter.  But,  as  we  must  oscribc 
extension  to  space  as  well  as  t*»  matter,  he  found  himself  under  a  necessity 
€»f  holding,  that  space  and  matter  are  the  stime  thing,  and  differ  only  ia 
our  way  of  conceiving  them  ;  so  that,  wherever  there  is  space  there  is 
mutter,  and  no  void  left  in  the  universe*  The  necessary  conseiiuencc  of 
this  is,  that  the  material  w<irld  luis  no  iKiunds  nor  limits*  He  did  not, 
however,  choose  to  call  it  infinite,  but  indefiuite. 

It  was  prolxably  owing  to  the  same  eauw  that  Dcfl  Cartes  made  the 
essence  of  tlie  soul  to  consist  in  thought:  He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  an 
nnkuow*n  something  that  has  the  pinver  of  thiuhing ;  it  cannot  therefore  lie 
without  thought :  And  as  he  coueeived  that  there  can  be  notliought  with* 
<»ut  ideas,  the  soul  must  have  hod  ideas  in  its  first  formation,  which^  of 
90i]«ei:|uence,  are  innate* 

The  sentiments  of  those  who  come  after  Des  Cartes,  with  regard  lo  the 
nature  of  lK)dy  and  mind,  have  been  various,  Many  have  niaintaincd,  that 
iKMly  is  only  a  collection  of  qualities  to  which  we  give  one  name;  and  thai 
the  notion  of  a  subject  of  inliesion,  to  which  those  qualities  belong,  is  only 
a  fiction  of  the  mind*  Some  have  even  maintained,  that  the  soul  is  oiUv  a 
auceession  of  related  ideas,  without  any  sulyect  of  inliesion.  It  appcara,  by 
V  hat  hiXH  been  said,  how  far  these  notions  are  allied  to  the  Cartesian  system. 

The  triumph  of  the  Cartesian  system  over  that  of  Aristotle*  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  rei^olutious  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  has  led  me 
to  dwell  longer  uj>on  it  tl»m  the  present  subject  perhaps  required*  The 
authtiritv  of  Aristotle  was  ikiw  no  nu>re.  That  reverence  for  hard  words 
and  dark  notions,  by  which  men  s  understanding  had  been  stmngied  in 
early  yeans,  waa  tunied  into  contempt,  and  every  thing  suspecttKl  which 
%inia  not  dearly  and  distinctly  understootL  This  is  tlie  spirit  of  the  Car- 
te$v!an  philosophy,  and  is  a  more  important  acquisition  to  mankind  than 
any  of  its  particular  tenets ;  and  for  exerting  this  spirit  so  zealously,  and 
spreading  it  so  auccewfuUy,  Des  Cartes  dcser^^es  immortal  honour. 

It  ia  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Dca  Cartes  rejected  a  part  only  of 
the  nncient  theory,  concerning  the  perception  of  external  objects  by  thd 
aenst^s,  and  that  he  adopted  the  other  part.  That  theorj*  may  be  divided 
into  two  ports  :  Iheyfr*^  That  images,  species,  \^x  fonns  of  external  objecta 
ctnne  from  the  <>liJ4'et,  and  enter  by  the  avenuea  of  the  aenaet  to  the  mind  ; 
the  second  fmrt  in.  That  the  external  object  itidf  b  oM  perceived,  but  only 
t*  <-s  or  image  of  it  in  tlie  mind.     The  first  part  Des  Carter  and  hia 

^  fejeoted,  and  refut4?d  by  Mibd  arguments ;  but  the  second  part» 

niiithcr  he  nor  his  followers  have  thought  *if  oiJJiug  in  question  ;  being 
*<ad«d,  that  it  is  only  a  reprcM^utalive  uuage,  in  the  mind^  of  the  CK« 
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temal  object  tliat  we  perceive^  and  not  the  object  itself.  And  this  imagc^ 
which  the  Peripatetics  called  a  roecies,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  Uie 
name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thmg. 

It  seems  stranee,  that  the  great  pains  which  this  philosopher  took  to 
throw  off  the  prejudices  of  education,  to  dismiss  all  ms  former  opinions, 
and  to  assent  to  nothing,  till  he  found  evidence  that  compelled  his  assent^ 
should  not  have  led  him  to  doubt  of  this  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophy. 
It  is  evidently  a  philosophical  opinion ;  for  the  vulgar  undoubtedly  beueve 
that  it  is  the  externa]  object  which  we  immediately  perceive,  and  not  ai 
representative  image  of  it  only.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  diey  look  upon 
it  as  a  perfect  luna(r|r  to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  external  objects. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  as  a  first  principle  by  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned, that  what  is  really  perceived  must  exist,  and  that  to  perceive  what 
does  not  exist  is  impossible.  So  far  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philo« 
sopher  agree.  The  unlearned  man  says,  I  perceive  the  external  object> 
And  I  perceive  it  to  exist.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  doubt  of 
it.  The  Peripatetic  says,  what  I  perceive  is  the  very  identical  form  of 
the  object,  which  came  immediately  from  the  object,  and  makes  an  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  as  a  seal  does  upon  wax ;  and  therefore,  I  can 
Lave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  object  whose  form  I  perceive.  But 
what  says  the  Cartesian  ?  I  perceive  not,  says  he,  the  extenud  object  itself. 
So  £Eir  he  agrees  with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the  unlearned  man. 
But  I  perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my 
brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea,  because  I  immediately 
perceive  it.  But  how  this  idea  is  formed,  or  what  it  represents,  is  not 
82lf-evident ;  and  therefore  I  must  find  arguments,  by  which,  from  the 
existence  of  the  idea  which  I  perceive,  I  ean  infer  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal object  which  it  represents. 

As  I  take  this  to  be  a  just  view  of  the  principles  of  the  unlearned  man^ 
of  the  Peripatetic,  and  of  the  Cartesian,  so  I  think  they  all  reason  conse- 
qoentially  froin  their  several  principles;  that  the  Cartesian  has  strong 
grounds  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  the  Peripatetic  very 
Bttle  ground  of  doubt ;  and  the  unlearned  man  none  at  all :  And  that  the 
difference  of  their  situation  arises  from  this,  that  the  unlearned  man  has 
no  hypothesis ;  the  Peripatetic  leans  upon  an  hypothesis ;  and  the  Car- 
tesian upon  one  half  of  that  hypothesis. 

Des  Cartes,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  own  philosophy,  ought  to  have 
doubted  of  both  parts  of  the  Peripatetic  hypothesis,  or  to  have  given  his 
reasons  why  he  adopted  one  part,  as  well  as  whv  he  rejected  Uie  other 
part ;  especially  since  the  unlearned,  who  have  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
objects  by  their  senses  in  no  less  perfection  than  philosophers,  and  should 
therefore  know,  as  well  as  they,  what  it  is  they  perceive,  have  been  unani- 
mous in  this,  that  the  objects  they  perceive  are  not  ideas  in  their  own 
minds,  but  things  external.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  philo- 
sopher who  was  so  cautious  as  not  to  take  his  own  existence  for  granted 
without  proof,  would  not  have  taken  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that 
every  thing  he  perceived  was  only  ideas  in  his  own  mind. 

But  if  Des  Cartes  made  a  rasn  step  in  this,  as  I  apprehend  he  did,  he 
ought  not  to  bear  the  blame  alone.  His  successors  have  still  continued  in 
the  same  track,  and,  after  his  example,  have  adopted  one  part  of  the 
ancient  theory,  to  wit,  that  the  objects  we  immediately  perceive  are  ideos 
only.    All  their  systems  are  built  on  this  foundation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    eENTIMKNTS   OF   MR.    LOCKE* 

The  TCpiitition  wlifdi  Locke's  Essay  on  human  uiitlerstnniling  had  at 
home  from  the  beginiiiiij;,  and  which  it  has  gradually  aeqiiiretl  nhroad,  is  a 
6u(hciciit  testimony  of  its  merit.  There  h  pi- r haps  no  IkjoIc  of  the  iiicta- 
jihysical  kind  that  has  been  so  generally  read  hy  those  wlio  undenrtand 
the  language,  or  that  is  more  adapted  to  teach  men  to  think  with  precifdon, 
aiid  to  inspire  them  ivith  that  candour  and  love  of  truth,  which  is  the 
genuine  spirit  of  philosojdiy.  He  giive,  I  Kdieve,  the  first  example  in  the 
English  langna|i;e  of  writing  on  such  abstract  subjects  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  simplicity  and  perspicuity ;  and  in  this  he  has  becfi  happilj 
imitated  by  others  tnat  canie  after  him.  No  author  hath  more  succes^^fully 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  ambiguous  words,  and  the  importance  of  having 
distinct  and  determinate  notions  in  judging  and  reasoning.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  various  powers  of  the  human  understanding,  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  ivords,  and  on  the  extent  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  arc 
dniwn  from  attentive  reflection  on  the  operatione  of  his  own  mind,  the  true 
source  of  all  red  knowledge  on  these  subjects ;  and  show  an  uncommon 
degree  of  penetration  and  judgment :  But  he  needs  no  panegyric  of  min«» ; 
and  I  mention  these  things,  onh  that,  when  I  have  occasion  to  differ  from 
him,  I  may  not  be  thought  insensible  of  the  merit  of  an  author  whom  I 
highly  resjK*ct,  and  to  w  horn  I  owe  my  first  lights  in  those  studiesj  as  well 
as  my  attacltment  to  them. 

He  jets  out  in  his  essay  with  a  full  conviction  common  to  him  with 
other  philosophers,  that  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the  objects  of  all  our  thoughts 
fn  ei^er)^  operation  of  the  understanding.  This  leads  bim  to  use  the  word 
idea  so  very  frequently  beyond  what  n  as  usual  in  tlie  English  language, 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  in  his  introducticui  to  make  this  nptdogy :  **  It 
being  that  term  (says  he)  which,  I  think,  serves  Wst  to  stand  ff>r  whatso* 
ever  is  the  object  of  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks;  1  have  used  it  to 
express  ^^'hatevcr  is  meant  hy  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever  it  i« 
which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinkinjT ;  and  I  could  not  avoid 
frequently  using  it.  I  presume  it  will  be  granted  me,  that  there  are  stich 
ideas  in  men's  minds;  every  man  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself;  and 
men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others,** 

Sneaking  of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge,  he  says,  "  It  is  evident  the 
mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  tlie  intervention  of  the 
ideas  it  ha«  of  them :  Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real,  only  so  far  as  tlierv 
is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what 
shall  be  here  the  criterion?  How  shall  the  mind,  when  it  pefodv«i 
nothing  bnt  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  themBelvfsf 
Th!s»  though  It  seems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet  I  think  tliere  be  two  sorts 
of  ideas  that  we  may  be  assured  agree  with  things.*' 

Wc  see  that  ^f  r.  Locke  was  aware^  no  less  Uian  Des  Carte*,  that  tiM 
doctrine  of  ide^is  made  it  nae^ttary,  and  at  the  same  lime  difficult,  to  prom 
the  exintence  of  a  muti^rial  world  without  tis  ;  because  the  mind,  according 
to  that  doctrine*  f tercet  ves  nothing  but  a  world  of  ideas  in  itself.  Not  onlr 
T^»  Cartes,  but  ]Mulebmnche»  Amauld,  and  Norris,  Itad  perceivetl  this 
'^nlty,  and  attempted  to  remove  it  with  little  success*  Mr.  Lucko 
I  lAt  Mine  ibuig;  but  his  argumcnu  are  feafah.    He  even  r- — 
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to  be  oonsdons  of  this :  For  he  concludes  his  reasoning  with  this  observa*' 
tion,  **  That  we  have  evidence  sufficient  to  direct  us  in  attaining  the  good 
and  avoiding  the  evil,  caused  by  external  objects^  and  that  this  is  the  im* 
portant  concern  we  have  in  being  made  acquainted  with  them."  Thitf 
mdeed  is  saying  no  more  than  will  be  granted  by  those  who  deny  the  exist<» 
cnoe  of  a  material  world. 

As  there  is  no  material  difference  between  Locke  and  JDes  Cartes  witk 
regard  to  the  perception  of  objects  by  the  senses^  there  is  th^  less  occasiouj^ 
in  this  place^  to  take  notice  of  all  their  differences  in  other  points.  They- 
differed  about  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  Des  Cartes  thought  some  of  them 
were  innate :  The  oUier  maintained^  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  and 
that  they  are  all  derived  from  two  sources,  to  wit,  sensation  and  reflection  ; 
meaning  by  sensation/ the  operations  of  our  external  senses;  and  by  re-' 
flection,  that  attention  which  we  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds. 

They  differed  with  regard  to  the  essence  both  of  matter  and  of  mind  ? 
The  British  philosopher  holding,  that  the  real  essence  of  both  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  Imowledge ;  tiie  other  conceiving,  that  the  verv  essence 
of  mind  consists  in  thought ;  and  that  of  matter  in  extension ;  by  which 
he  made  matter  and  space  not  to  differ  in  reality,  and  no  part  of  space  to 
be  vmd  of  matter. 

Mr.  Locke  explained,  more  distinctly  than  had  been  done  bef<nre,  the 
op^ations  of  the  mind  in  classing  the  various  objects  of  thought,  and 
reducing  them  to  genera  and  species.  He  was  the  first,  I  think,  who 
distinffiushed  in  substances  what  he  calls  the  nominal  essence,  which  is 
only  the  notion  we  form  of  a  genus  or  species,  and  which  we  express  bv  a 
definition,  from  the  real  essence  or  internal  constitution  of  the  thmg,  which, 
makes  it  to  be  what  it  is.  Without  this  distinction,  the  subtile  disputes 
which  tortured  the  schoolmen  for  so  many  ages,  in  the  controversy  between' 
the  nominalists  and  realists,  could  never  be  brought  to  an  issue.  He 
shows  distinctly  how  we  form  abstract  and  general  notions,  and  the  use 
and  necessity  of  them  in  reasoning.  And  as  (according  to  the  received 
principles  of  philosophers)  every  notion  of  our  mind  must  have  for  its 
object  an  idea  in  the  mind  itself;  ^^  thinks  that  we  form  abstract  ideas' 
by  leaving  out  of  the  idea  of  an  individual,  every  thing  wherein  it  differs 
from  other  individuals  of  the  same  species  or  genus ;  and  that  this  power 
of  fcMining  abstract  ideas,  is  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  us  from  brute 
animals,  in  whom  he  could  see  no  evidence  01  any  abstract  ideas. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  philosophers  have  differed  much  with 
r^ard  to  the  share  they  ascribe  to  the  mind  itself,  in  the  fabrication  of 
those  representative  beings  called  ideas,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  work 
is  carried  on. 

Of  the  authors  I  have  met  with.  Dr.  Robert  Hook  is  the  most  explicit. 
He  was  one  oi  the  most  ingenious  and  active  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  at  its  first  institution  ;  and  frequently  read  lectures  to  the 
Society,  which  were  published  among  his  posthumous  works.  In  his 
lectures  upon  Light,  sect.  7,  he  makes  ideas  to  be  material  substances ; 
and  thinks  that  the  Inrain  is  furnished  with  a  proper  kind  of  matter  for 
fabricating  the  ideas  of  each  sense.  The  ideas  of  sight,  he  thinks,  are 
formed  of  a  kind  of  matter  resembling  the  Bononian  stone,  or  some  kind 
of  phosphorus ;  that  the  ideas  of  sound  are  formed  of  some  matter  re- 
sembling the  chords  or  glasses  which  take  a  sound  from  the  vibrations  of 
the  air ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  soal,  he  thinks,  may  hhricate  some  hundreds  oi  tiio^  !!&£»&  m  m'^ 
fi^j  Mad  ihat  fiB  tbey  are  formed,  they  are  pushed  faxthex  oil  fnna  ^ 
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centre  of  tlie  brain  where  tlie  soul  resides*  Hy  this  means  they  make  a 
continued  cliuin  of  idetf*,  coiied  up  in  the  brain,  the  firttt  end  of  which  is 
fiiTtheat  removed  from  the  centre  or  seat  of  the  sou! :  and  the  other  end  is 
always  at  the  centre,  being  the  last  idea  foniTcd,  which  is  always  present 
tlie  moment  when  considered  ;  and  therefore,  accordiug^as  there  is  a  greater 
number  of  ideas  between  the  prei*ent  sensation  or  thought  in  the  c«?iilre 
and  any  other,  the  soul  is  apprehentiive  of  a  larger  portion  of  time  inteq>nsed, 

Mr.  Locke  has  not  enterud  into  so  minute  a  dt^tail  of  this  manufacture  of 
ideas ;  but  he  ascribes  to  the  mind  a  very  considerable  hand  in  forming  its 
own  ideas.  With  regard  to  our  sensations,  the  mind  is  passive,  **  thejr 
being  produced  in  us  only  by  different  degrees  and  modes  of  motion  in  our 
animal  spirits,  variously  agitated  by  extemid  objects :"  These,  however, 
cease  to  be,  as  soon  as  tliey  cease  to  be  perceived  ;  but  by  the  faculties  of 
memory  and  imagination  **  the  mind  has  an  ability^  when  it  wills,  to  revive 
tliem  again,  and,  as  it  M'ere^  to  paint  them  anew  upon  itself,  though  some 
wdth  more,  some  mth  less  diificulty-*' 

As  to  the  ideas  of  reflection,  he  ascribes  them  to  no  other  cause  but  ta 
that  attention  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  giving  to  its  o^vn  operatians : 
These,  tlierefore,  are  formed  by  the  mind  itself.  He  ascribes  likemse  to 
the  mind  the  power  of  compounding  its  simple  ideas  into  complex  ones  of 
various  forms  ;  of  repeating  tliem,  and  adding  the  repetitions  togctlier  ;  of 
dividing  and  classing  them  ;  of  comparing  them,  and,  from  that  comtiartsoiii, 
of  forming  the  ideas  of  their  relation ;  nay,  of  forming  a  general  idea  of  a 
specif^  or  genus,  by  taking  from  the  idea  of  an  individual  every  thing  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  individuals  of  the  kind,  till  at  last  it 
becomes  an  abstract  general  idea,  common  to  all  the  individnals  of  the  kind. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  powers  which  IVIr.  Locke  ascribes  to  the  mind 
itself  in  the  fabrication  of  lU  ideas,  Bisliop  Berkeley^  as  we  shall  see  after** 
wards,  abridged  them  considerably,  and  Mr.  Hume  much  more. 

The  ideas  we  have  of  the  various  qualities  of  bodies  are  not  all,  as  Mr. 
Locke  thinks,  of  the  same  kind.  Some  of  them  are  images  or  resemblances 
of  what  is  really  in  the  body  ;  others  are  not.  There  are  certain  qualities 
inseparable  from  matter;  such  as  extension,  solidity,  figure,  mobility. 
Our  ideas  of  these  are  real  resemblances  of  the  qualities  in  the  liody ;  and 
tlicsc  he  calls  primary  qualities ;  But  colour,  sound,  taste,  smell,  heat,  and 
cold,  he  calls  secondary  qualities,  and  thinks  that  they  are  only  powers  in 
bodies  of  producing  certain  sensations  in  us  ;  which  sensations  have  nothing 
resembling  them,  though  they  arc  commonly  thought  to  be  exact  rescm» 
blances  of  something  in  the  bcKly.  "  Thus,"  says  he.  **  the  idea  of  hmt  or 
light,  which  we  receive,  by  our  eye  or  touch,  from  the  sun,  are  commoitly^ 
thought  real  qualities  existing  in  the  sun^  and  something  more  than  tnert 
powers  in  it/' 

The  names  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities  were,  I  believe,  first  used 
by  Air.  Locke  ;  but  the  distinction  which  they  express  ivas  well  under* 
itood  by  Des  Cartes,  and  is  explained  by  him  in  his  Pr'mcifia^  pan  1, 

8cct«  Or,  70,  71* 

Although  no  author  has  more  merit  than  Mt.  Locke  in  pointing  out  tho 
ambiguity  of  words,  and  rcsdving^  by  that  means,  many  knotty  questions 
wLicli  ha^  tortured  the  wits  of  the  schoolmen  ;  yet,  1  atiprehend^  he  lam 
been  sometimes  misletl  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  men,  which  he  itscft 
an  often  idmost  in  every  jiuge  of  his  essay » 

In  the  expHcation  given  of  this  wortL  we  took  notice  of  two  meanings 
ffiven  to  it ;  a  jKipular  and  a  jihilowjphicnL     In  Ujc  jiopular  meanin|^,  to 
'■ve  an  idea  of  any  thing  sagni&ea  nothing  more  than  to  think  of  it. 
^tkough  the  opcmtiqm  i»f  ihe  mind  ate  mobi  ^ topvrly  and  natttraUy, 
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and  indeed  most  commonly^  in  all  vulgar  langaages^  expressed  by  active 
verbs,  there  is  another  way  of  expressing  them,  less  common,  but  equally 
well  understood.  To  think  of  a  thing,  and  to  have  a  thought  of  it ;  to 
believe  a  thing,  and  to  hate  a  belief  of  it ;  to  see  a  thing,  and  to  have  a 
sight  of  it ;  teconceive  a  thing,  and  to  have  a  conception,  notion,  or  idea 
of  it,  are  phrases  perfectly  synonymous.  In  these  phrases,  the  thought 
meana  nothing  but  Uie  act  oi  thinicing ;  the  belief,  tne  act  of  believing; 
and  the  conoeution,  notion,  or  idea,  the  act  of  conceiving.  To  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  iaea  is,  in  this  sense,  nothing  else  but  td  conceive  the  thing 
dearly  and  distinctlv.  When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  sense, 
there  can  be  no  douot  of  our  having  ideas  in  our  minds.  To  thmk  without 
ideas  would  be  to  think  without  thought,  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction* 

But  there  is  another  meaning  of  the  word  idea  peculiar  to  philosophers, 
and  grounded  upon  a  philosophical  theory,  whicn  the  vulgar  never  think 
of.  Philosophers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  maintained,  that  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  like  the  tools  of  an  artificer,  can  only  be  employed  upon  objects 
that  are  present  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  brain,  where  the  mind  is  supposed 
to  reside.  Therefore,  obiects  that  are  distant  in  time  or  place,  must  have 
a  representative  in  the  mmd  or  in  the  brain ;  some  image  or  picture  of  them, 
which  is  the  object  that  the  mind  contemplates.  This  representative  image 
was,  in  the  old  philosophy,  called  a  species  or  phantasm.  Since  the  time 
of  Dea  Cartes,  it  has  more  commonly  been  called  an  idea ;  and  every 
thought  is  conceived  to  have  an  idea  for  its  object.  As  this  has  been  a 
common  opinion  among  philosophers,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  philosophy, 
it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  be  apt  to  confound  the 
operation  of  the  mind,  in  thinking,  with  the  idea  or  object  of  thought,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  its  inseparable  concomitant. 

If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  thought  and  the 
object  or  thought  are  different  things,  and  ought  to  be  distinguished.  It 
is  true,  thought  cannot  be  without  an  object ;  for  every  man  who  thinks 
must  think  of  something ;  but  the  object  he  thinks  of  is  one  thing,  his 
thought  of  that  object  is  another  thing.  They  are  distinguished  in  all  Ian- 
goagea,  even  by  the  vulgar ;  and  many  things  may  be  aflirmed  of  thought, 
that  is,  of  the  operation  of  the  mind  m  thinking,  which  cannot,  without 
error,  and  even  absurdity,  be  affirmed  of  the  object  of  that  operation. 

Frcnn  this,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  word  idea^  in  a  work  where 
it  oocors  in  every  paragraph,  be  used,  without  any  intimation  of  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word,  sometimes  to  signify  thought,  or  the  operation  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  sometimes  to  signify  those  internal  objects  of  thought 
which  philosophers  suppose,  this  must  occasion  confusion  in  the  thoughts 
both  otthe  author  and  of  the  readers.  I  take  this  to  be  the  greatest  blemish 
in  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  1  apprehend  this  is  the  true 
aooree  of  several  paradoxical  opinions  in  that  Excellent  work,  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  take  notice  of 

Here  it  is  very  natural  to  a^k.  Whether  it  was  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  that 
ideas  are  the  only  objects  of  thought  ?  or.  Whether  it  is  not  possible  for 
men  to  think  of  things  which  are  not  ideas  in  the  mind  ? 

To  this  question  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  direct  answer.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  says  often,  in  distinct  and  studi^  expressions,  that  the  termiV/ea  stands 
for  wnatever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks,  or 
whatever  it  is  which  Uie  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking :  That 
the  mind  perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas :  That  all  knowledge  consista 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas :  Thai  ^«% 
can  have  no  knowl^d^  further  than  we  have  ideas.    Tlxese^  ^ai^inaai^  ^Am^ 
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expregslons  of  the  like  import,  c video tlv  imply,  that  every  object  of  thought 
must  he  ail  ideu,  aiid  eaii  be  nothing  cW, 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  per.suaded  that  Mr*  Locke  would  have  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  may  think  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  or  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 
and  of  numberless  things,  which  he  would  have  owned  are  not  ideas  in  the 
mind,  but  objects  which  exist  independent  of  the  mind  that  thinks  of  thcni. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  the  two  parts  of  this  apparent  contra<licti<m  ? 
AM  I  am  able  to  say  upon  Mr.  Locke's  principles,  to  reconcile  them,  is  this  ; 
That  we  cannot  think  of  Alexander,  or  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  unle^ss  we 
have  in  our  minds  an  idea,  that  is,  an  image  or  picture  of  thot^e  object*. 
The  idea  of  Alexander  is  an  image,  or  picture,  or  representation  of  tb«t 
hero  in  my  mind  ;  and  this  idea  is  tlic  immediate  object  of  my  thought 
when  I  think  of  Alexander,  That  this  was  Locke's  opinion,  and  that  it 
has  been  generally  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

But,  instead  of  giving  light  to  the  queijtion  pTO|M»sed,  it  seems  to  involve 
it  in  greater  darkness* 

When  1  think  of  Alexander,  I  am  told  there  is  an  image  or  idea  of  Alej&- 
ttlder  in  my  mind,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  this  thought.  The 
oeeesBory  consequence  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  there  are  two  objects  of  this 
thought ;  the  idea,  wliich  is  in  the  mind,  and  the  |>erfion  refimeiiltd  by 
that  idea  ;  the  first,  the  immediate  object  of  the  thought ;  the  last  objfCt 
of  the  same  thought,  but  not  the  immediate  object.  This  is  a  hard  saying ; 
for  it  makes  every  thought  of  things  external  to  have  a  double  i»bj ect.  Kvcry 
man  is  conscious  of  his  thoughts,  and  \H,  ujxjn  attentive  reflection,  he  per- 
ceires  no  such  duplicity  in  the  object  he  thinks  about.  Sometimes  men  see 
objects  double,  but  they  always  know  when  they  do  so  :  And  I  know  of  no 
philosopher  who  has  expressly  owned  this  duplicity  in  the  object  of  thotighl, 
though  it  folloAi^  necessarily  from  maintaining,  that,  in  the  same  thought, 
there  is  one  object  that  is  immediate  and  in  the  mind  itself,  and  another 
object,  which  is  not  immediate,  and  which  is  not  in  tlie  mind. 

Besides  this,  it  seems  very  hard,  or  nither  im|Kissible,  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  an  object  of  tliought.  that  is  not  an  immediate  oliject  «f 
thought.  A  boay  in  motion  may  move  another  that  wa«  at  reist  by  the 
medium  of  a  third  Ixnly  that  is  interposed.  This  is  easily  under$»tiKKl  ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any  medium  interposed  between  a  mind  and 
the  thought  of  that  mind ;  and  to  think  of  any  object  by  a  medium,  seems 
to  be  words  without  any  meaning.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  a  thing  may 
be  said  to  be  perceived  by  a  medium.  Thus,  any  kind  of  sign  mny  b<*  sjiid 
to  be  the  medium  by  whieh  I  perceive  or  understand  the  1 1  ried. 

The  sign,  by  custom,  or  compact,  or  perhaps  by  nature,  in  the 

thought  of  the  thing  signiHed.  But  here  the  thing  simified,  when  it  is 
ifitruduced  to  the  thought,  u  an  objec*t  of  thcmght  mi  Jesa  imnieiiiate  than 
tli#  sign  was  lie  fore  :  And  there  are  here  two  objects  of  thought,  one  suc- 
ceeding another,  which  ^^  e  huve  shown  is  not  the  Oise  with  respect  to  ail 
idea  and  tlie  olijects  it  represents. 

I  apprchrml.  therefore,  thnt  if  philosophers  will  maintain,  that  ideas  in 
the  mind  are  the  otdy  immediate  objects  of  thought,  th<>y  will  \wt  forced  to 
gnuit  that  tliey  are  the  sole  objects  of  thought,  and  that  it  is  tmpopiihlc  for 
nan  to  think  of  any  thing  else.  Yet  surely  Mr.  Locke  lM«lief«d  that  we 
can  think  of  many  things  that  are  nsl  idaas  in  the  mind  ;  but  li«  i 
not  to  have  iierceiviHl,  that  the  maintaiallK  ^^^  idiaa  in  the  mind  i 
only  immetliate  objects  of  thought,  must  ncesSHOily  dinr  ttli  |— 
alcmg  with  it. 

Z&e  consefjuanoe,  howerv^j  was  ssen  by  Bisbop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hunfy 
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^ho  rather  dibfle  to  admit  the  conseqaenoe  than  to  give  u{i  the  principle 
from  which  it  follows. 

Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Locke^  that  he  used  the  word  idea  so 
▼ery  frequently,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  give  the  attention  necessaiy 
to  put  it  alwavs  to  the  same  meaning.  And  it  appears  evident,  that,  in 
many  places,  he  means  nothing  more  by  it  but  the  notion  or  conception  we 
have  of  any  object  of  thought ;  that  is,  the  act  of  the  mind  in  conceiving  it, 
and  not  the  object  conceived. 

In  explaining  this  word,  he  says,  that  he  uses  it  for  whatever  is  meant 
by  phantasm,  notion,  species.  Here  are  three  synonymes  to  the  word  idea. 
llie  first  and  last  are  very  proper  to  express  the  philosophical  meaning  of 
the  word,  being  terms  of  art  in  the  peripatetic  pnilosopny,  and  simifying 
images  of  external  things  in  the  mind,  which,  according  to  that  phuosbphy, 
are  objects  of  thought.  •  But  the  word  notion  is  a  word  in  common  language, 
-whose  meaning  agrees  exactly  with  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word  idea, 
but  not  with  tiie  philosophical. 

When  these  two  different  meanings  of  the  word  idea  are  confounded  in 
a  studied  explication  of  it,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  they  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  in  the  frequent  use  of  it.  There  are  many  pas-» 
sages  in  the  essay,  in  which,  to  make  them  intelligible,  the  word  idea  must 
be  taken  in  one  of  those  senses ;  and  many  others,  m  which  it  must  be  taken 
in  the  other.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  author,  not  attending  to  this 
ambiguity  of  the  word,  used  it  in  the  one  sense  or  the  other,  as  the  subject* 
matter  required;  and  the  far  greater  part  of  his  readers  have  done  the 
same. 

There  is  a  third  sense,  in  which  he  uses  the  word  not  unfrequently  to 
signify  objects  of  thought  that  are  not  in  the  mind,  but  extemaL  Of  this 
he  seems  to  be  sensible,  and  somewhere  makes  an  apology  for  it.  When  he 
affirms,  as  he  does  in  innumerable  places,  that  all  human  knowledge  con« 
aists  in  the  perce^^on  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  it  is 
impossible  to  put  a  meaning  upon  this,  consistent  with  his  principles,  un- 
less he  means  by  ideas  every  object  of  human  thought,  whether  mediate  or 
immediate ;  every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  can  be  signified  by  the  subject,  or 
thepredicate  of  a  proposition. 

Tnus  we  see,  that  the  word  idea  has  three  different  meanings  in  the 
essay ;  and  the  author  seems  to  have  used  it  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes 
in  another,  without  being  aware  of  any  change  in  the  meaning.  The  reader 
slides  easily  into  the  same  &llacy,  that  meaning  occurring  most  readily  to 
his  mind  which  gives  the  best  sense  to  what  he  reads.  I  have  met  with 
persons  professing  no  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Essay  on  Human  Un« 
derstanoing,  who  maintamed,  that  the  word  idea,  wherever  it  occurs,  means 
nothing  more  than  thought ;  and  that  where  he  speaks  of  ideas  as  images 
in  the  mind,  and  as  objects  of  thought,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
properly,  but  figuratively  or  analc^cally :  and  indeed  I  apprehend,  that  it 
would  be  no  small  advantage  to  many  passages  in  the  book,  if  they  could 
admit  of  this  interpretation. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  philosopher  alone  to  have  given  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  distinction  between  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  ob- 
jects of  those  operations.  Although  this  distinction  be  familiar  to  the 
vulgar,  and  found  in  the  structure  of  all  languages,  philosophers,  when 
they  speak  of  ideas,  often  confound  the  two  together ;  and  their  theory 
concerning  ideas  has  led  them  to  do  so :  for  ideas  being  supposed  to  be  a 
shadowy  kind  of  beings,  intermediate  between  the  thought,  and  the  object 
of  thought^  sometimes  seem  to  coalesce  with  the  thought,  ^oick&Xm^  m^ 
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%)iQ  object  of  thought,  and  sometimes  to  huve  a  distinct  existence  of  their 

own, 

Tlie  same  pliilosophical  theory  of  ideas  has  led  nhilosophcrs  to  confou»id 
the  different  (operations  of  the  understanding,  and  to  call  tliem  all  by  the 
name  of  perception.  Mr,  Locke,  though  not  free  from  tliin  fanlt,  is  not  so 
often  chargeable  with  it,  as  Jiome  who  came  after  him.  The  vnlpir  ^ivc 
the  name  of  |>ereeption  to  that  immediate  knowledge  of  external  ohji'ctn 
which  we  have  by  our  external  senses,  Tliis  is  it«  pro|>er  meaning  in  otir 
language,  though  sometimes  it  may  be  applied  to  other  things  meUiphnr- 
ically,  or  analogically^  When  I  think  of  any  thing  that  does  not  exist, 
as  of  the  rejjublic  of  Oceana^  I  do  not  j>erceive  it ;  I  only  conceive  or  imagine 
it:  when  I  think  of  what  happened  to  me  yesterday,  t  do  not  perceive  bat 
remember  it :  when  I  am  pained  with  the  gout,  it  is  not  projxT  to  wiy,  I 
perceive  the  pain,  I  feel  it,  or  am  conscious  of  it:  it  is  not  an  object  of 
perception,  but  of  sensation  und  of  consciousne*!*.  So  far  the  vulgar  dis- 
tingiiifih  very  projierl?  the  different  operations  of  the  mind,  and  never  con- 
fotind  the  names  of  tilings  so  diiferent  in  their  nature:  but  the  theory  of 
ideas  leads  philosophers  to  conceive  all  those  operations  to  be  of  one  nature^ 
and  to  give  them  one  name:  they  are  idl,  according  to  that  theory,  the 
perception  of  ideas  in  tlie  mind*  Perceiving,  renveuibering,  imaginings 
being  conscious,  are  all  perceiving  ideas  in  the  mint!,  and  are  called  per-^ 
Cfptions,  Hence  it  is  that  phih>sophera  speak  of  the  perceptions  of  memory, 
find  the  perceptions  of  imagination.  They  make  sensation  to  lie  a  per* 
ception ;  and  every  thing  we  perceive  by  our  senses  to  be  an  idea  of  sen- 
sation :  sometimes  they  say,  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  idi^s  in  their 
own  minds,  sometimes  that  they  perceive  them. 

However  improbable  it  may  appear  that  philosophers,  who  have  taken 
pains  to  study  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  should  express  them  less 
properly,  and  less  distinctly  than  the  vulgar,  it  seems  really  tu  be  the  case ; 
and  the  only  account  that  can  be  given  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  I  take 
to  be  this :  ^That  the  vulgar  seek  no  theory  to  account  tW  the  operations  of 
their  minds ;  they  know  that  they  see,  and  hear,  and  remember,  and  Ima^finc  ; 
and  those  who  think  distinctly,  will  express  these  operations  distinctly,  as 
their  consciousness  represents  them  to  the  mind:  but  philosophers  think 
they  ooght  to  know  not  only  that  diere  are  such  operations,  but  how  they 
are  performed ;  how  they  see,  and  hear,  and  remember,  and  Imagine ;  ana, 
having  invented  a  theory  to  explain  these  operations,  by  ideas  or  images  in 
the  mind,  they  suit  their  expressions  to  their  theojr}' ;  and  as  a  falt^  comment 
throws  a  cloud  upon  the  teict,  so  a  false  theory  darkens  the  phenomena 
which  it  attempts  to  e\  plain. 

We  Jihall  examine  tins  theory  aften»*ards.  Here  I  would  only  ob«<»rvc, 
that  if  it  is  not  true,  it  may  be  expected  that  it  ^hindd  lead  ingenious  men 
who  adopt  it  to  confound  the  operations  of  the  mind  with  their  objects,  and 
with  one  another,  even  where  tne  common  langmige  of  the  unlearned  clearly 
distinguishes  them*  One  that  trusts  to  a  fa\he  guide  is  in  greater  danger 
of  l>eing  led  astray,  than  he  who  trusts  hla  own  eyes,  though  he  should  he 
but  indifferently  ac([uaintcd  with  the  road* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  BISHOP  BERKELEY. 

OsOROB  Berkeley^  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne^  published  his  new 
Theory  of  Visicm  in  1709 ;  his  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Human  KnQW« 
ledge  in  17 10;  and  his  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous  in  1713; 
being  then  a  fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  Dublin.  He  is  acknowlec^ed 
nniyersally  to  hare  great  merit  as  an  excellent  writer,  and  a  very  acute 
and  dear  reasoner  on  the  most  abstract  subjects,  not  to  speak  of  his  virtues 
as  a  man,  which  were  very  conspicuous :  yet  the  doctrine  chiefly  held  forth 
in  the  treatises  above-mentioned,  especially  in  the  two  last,  has  generally 
been  thought  so  very  absurd,  that  few  can  be  brought  to  think  that  he 
either  believed  it  himself  or  that  he  seriously  meant  to  persuade  others  of 
its  truth. 

He  maintains,  and  thinks  he  has  demonstrated,  by  a  variety  of  aiguments, 
grounded  on  principles  of  philosophy  universally  received,  that  there  is  no 
SQch  thing  as  matter  in  the  universe ;  that  sun  and  moon,  earth  and  sea, 
our  own  bodies,  and  those  of  our  friends,  are  nothing  but  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  think  of  them,  and  that  they  have  no  existence  when  they  are 
not  the  objects  of  thought ;  that  all  that  is  in  the  universe  may  be  reduced 
to  two  categories,  to  wit,  minds,  and  ideas  in  the  mind. 

But  however  absurd  this  doctrine  might  appear  to  the  unlearned,  who 
consider  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  sense  as  the  most  evident  of  all  truths, 
and  what  no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt ;  the  philosophers  who  had  been 
accostomed  to  consider  ideas  as  the  immediate  objects  of  all  thought,  had 
no  title  to  view  this  doctrine  of  Berkeley  in  so  unfavourable  a  light. 

They  were  taught  by  Des  Cartes,  ana  by  all  that  came  after  him,  that 
the  existence  of  the  objects  of  sense  is  not  self-evident,  but  requires  to  be 
ptoved  by  arguments ;  and  although  Des  Cartes,  and  many  others,  had 
uboored  to  find  arguments  for  this  purpose,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  that 
farce  and  clearness  in  them  which  might  have  been  expected  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance.  Mr.  Norris  had  declared,  that  after  all  the  arguments 
that  had  been  offered,  the  existence  of  an  external  world  is  only  probable, 
bat  by  no  means  certain.  Malebranche  thought  it  rested  upon  the 
anthoority  of  revelation,  and  that  the  arguments  db'awn  from  reason  were 
not  perfectly  conclusive.  Others  thought,  that  the  argument  from  revelation 
was  a  mere  sophism,  because  revelation  comes  to  us  by  our  senses,  and  must 
rest  upon  their  authority. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  new  philosophy  had  been  making  gradual  approaches 
towards  Berkeley's  opinion ;  and,  whatever  others  might  do,  the  philosophers 
bad  no  title  to  look  upon  it  as  absurd^  or  unworthy  of  a  foir  examination. 
Several  authors  attempted  to  answer  his  arguments,  but  with  little  success, 
and  others  acknowledged  that  they  could  neither  answer  them  nor  assent  to 
them.  It  is  probable  the  bishop  made  but  few  converts  to  his  doctrine ; 
bat  it  is  certain  he  made  some ;  and  that  he  himself  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  firmly  persuaded,  not  only  of  its  truth,  but  of  its  great  import- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge,  and  especially  for  the  de- 
fence of  religion.  Dial.  Pref  "  If  the  principles  which  I  here  endeavour 
to  prwmgate  are  admitted  for  true,  the  consequences  which  I  think  evidently 
Haw  mm  thence  are,  that  atheism  and  scepticism  will  be  utterly  de«ttQ^^a> 
many  intricate  points  made  plain,  great  difficulties  solved,  ^vei^  u^AesA 
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p&rts  of  science  retrenchril*  speciilsition  referred  to  practice^  and  men  re- 
duced from  [xiradoxt's  to  common  sonse/* 

In  the  Theory  of  Vision,  he  goes  no  farther  than  to  assert,  that  the  iil>- 
jects  of  sight  are  nothing  but  ideas  in  the  mind:  granting,  or  at  hmt  not 
denying*  that  there  is  a  tangible  world,  whicli  m  really  extemaJ,  and  which 
exista  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not»  Wliether  the  reoscm  of  this  was,  that 
his  ay  stem  had  not.  at  that  time,  wholly  opened  to  hiso^vn  mind,  or  whether 
he  ttought  it  pnident  to  let  it  enter  into  the  minds  of  his  readers  by  de- 
grees, I  cannot  say.  I  think  he  insinuates  the  last  as  the  reason  in  the 
Prificiples  of  Human  Knowledge* 

The  Theory  of  V'ision,  however,  taken  by  itself,  and  without  relation  to 
the  main  bninch  of  his  system,  cfintains  very  important  discoveries,  and 
marks  of  great  geuius.  He  distinguishes  more  accurately  than  any  that 
went  before  him,  between  the  immediate  objects  of  sigbt,  and  those  of  the 
other  senses  which  are  early  associated  with  them.  He  shows,  tliat  dis« 
tance,  of  itself,  and  immetlintely,  is  not  seen;  hut  that  we  learn  to  jndge 
of  it  by  certain  sensations  and  perceptions  w  hich  are  connected  with  it. 
This  is  a  very  »mi>ortant  observution  ;  and,  I  believe,  wus  first  made  by 
this  author.  It  gives  much  new  liglit  to  the  operations  of  our  senses,  and 
scn'es  to  account  for  many  phenomena  in  optics,  of  which  the  greatest  aileplii 
in  that  science  had  always  either  given  a  fidse  account,  or  acknowledg«*d 
that  they  could  give  none  at  all. 

We  may  observe,  hy  the  way,  that  the  ingenious  author  seems  nnt  to 
have  attended  to  a  distinction,  by  which  his  general  as^rtion  ought  td 
have  been  limited.  It  is  true  that  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  eve 
is  not  iuniicdiately  seen  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  distance  of  one  ob- 
ject from  another  wliich  we  see  immediately.  The  author  acknowledges, 
that  there  is  a  visible  extension,  and  visible  figures,  which  are  proper  ob- 
jects of  sight ;  there  must  therefi»re  be  a  visible  distance.  Astrtmonicrs 
call  it  angular  distance ;  and  although  they  measure  it  by  the  angle,  which 
la  made  by  two  lines  drawn  from  tlie  eye  to  the  two  distant  objects,  vet  it 
is  immediately  juToeived  by  sight,  even  by  iho^e  who  never  thought  of  ilmt 
angle. 

lie  led  the  ivay  in  showing  how  we  learn  to  perceive  the  distance  of  lui 
object  from  the  eye,  though  tliis  speculatit»n  was  carried  further  by  iithem 
who  came  after  him.  He  made  the  distinction  between  that  extension  uiul 
figure  \\'hich  we  j>erceive  by  sight  only»  and  tb,at  which  we  perceive  by 
touch  ;  calling  the  first,  visible,  the  last,  tangible  extension  and  tigure.  He 
sliowed  likewise,  that  tangible  extension,  aJid  not  visible,  is  the  object  of 
geometry,  although  mathematiciaiL^  commonly  use  visible  diagrams  in  their 
demonstrations. 

The  notion  of  extension  and  figure  which  we  get  Iriitn  sight  only,  and 
that  which  we  get  from  touch,  have  Ik^u  so  constantly  ct)njofned  from  our 
infancy  in  all  the  iudgnients  we  form  of  tlie  objects  of  sense,  tluit  it  reijutred 
grciit  abilities  to  JijftinguiHh  them  accurately,  and  to  assign  to  each  senjie 
what  truly  belongs  to  it ;  **  so  difficult  a  thing  it  is,"  as  Berkeley  justly 
tdwcrves,  **  to  dissolve  an  union  so  rarly  begun,  and  contirmeil  by  mt  lo«u  a 
habit."  This  \miit  he  has  laliourtHl,  through  the  whole  of  the  Esadiy  on 
V^ision,  witli  that  uncunmion  penrtmtion  and  judgtnent  Avhich  he  possenaed^ 
and  with  as  great  succevs  bs  could  l«e  ex|iei^Hl  in  a  first  attempt  upon  ao 
afaalmae  a  subject. 

He  concludes  this  Easay,  by  showing,  in  jw  fettthan  acreii  sectKHiaythfi 
notions  which  an  tntelligrnt  tiring,  embwed  wilk  aigUl,  withool  tlia  aiaia* 
of  toudj^  might  form  of  the  objccla  of  wmm.     Tkta  specuklioii,  to  shallow 
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thinkers,  may  appear  to  be  egr^ous  trifling.  To  Bishop  Berkeley  it  ap- 
peared in  another  light,  and  will  do  so  to  those  who  are  capable  of  entering 
into  it,  and  who  know  the  importance  of  it,  in  solving  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  yision.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exerted  more  force  of  genius 
in  this  than  in  the  main  branch  of  his  system. 

In  the  new  philosophy,  the  pillars  by  which  the  existence  of  a  material 
world  was  supported,  were  so  feeble,  that  it  did  not  require  the  force  of  a 
Samson  to  bring  them  down ;  and  in  this  we  have  not  so  much  reason  to 
admire  the  strength  of  Berkeley*s  genius,  as  his  boldness  in  publishing  to 
the  world  an  opinion,  which  the  unlearned  would  be  apt  to  interpret  as  the 
sign  of  a  crazy  intellect.  A  man  who  was  firmly  persuaded  of  the  doctrine 
universally  received  by  philosophers  concerning  ideas,  if  he  could  but  take 
ooarage  to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  would  easily 
find  unanswerable  arguments  in  that  doctrine.  "  Some  truths  there  are," 
says  Berkeley,  *'  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a  man  need  only 
open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such,"  he  adds,  "  I  take  this  important  one  to 
be,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture  of  the  earth ;  in  a  word^  all 
those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  £nme  of  the  world,  have  not  any 
anbsistenoe  vnthout  a  mind.'*  Princ.  §  6. 

The  principle  from  which  this  im^rtant  conclusion  is  obviously  deduced, 
is  laid  down  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  Principles  of  Knowledge  as  evident ; 
and  indeed  it  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  philosophers.  '^It  is 
evident,"  says  he,  '^  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge,  that  they  are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses,  or 
else  such  as  are  perceived,  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of 
the  mind;  or,  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imagination, 
either  compounding,  dividing,  or'  barely  representing  those  originally  per- 
ceived in  tne  foresaid  ways." 

This  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  system  rests.  If  this  be  true, 
then,  indeed,  the  existence  of  a  material  world  must  be  a  dream  that  has 
imposed  upon  all  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  foundation  on  which  such  a  fabric  rests  ought  to  be  very  solid,  and 
well  established :  yet  Berkeley  says  nothing  more  for  it  than  that  it  is  evident. 
If  he  means  that  it  is  self-evident,  this,  indeed,  might  be  a  good  reason  for 
not  offering  any  direct  argument  in  proof  of  it.  But  I  ap])rehend  this 
cannot  justly  he  said.  Self-evident  propositions  are  those  which  appear 
evident  to  every  man  of  sound  understanoing  who  apprehends  the  meaning 
of  them  distinctly,  and  attends  to  them  without  prejudice.  Can  this  be 
said  of  this  proposition^  that  all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  ideas  in 
otir  own  minds  ?  I  believe,  that,  to  any  man  uninstructed  m  philosophy, 
this  proposition  ^vill  appear  very  improbable,  if  not  absurd.  However 
acanty  his  knowledge  may  be,  he  considers  the  sun  and  moon,  the  earth 
and  sea,  as  objects  of  it :  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  him,  that  those 
objects  of  his  knowledge  are  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  and  have  no  existence 
when  he  does  not  think  of  them.  If  I  may  presume  to  speak  my  own  sen- 
timents, I  once  believed  this  doctrine  of  iaeas  so  firmly,  as  to  embrace  the 
n^iole  of  Berkeley's  system  in  consequence  of  it ;  till,  finding  other  oon- 
aeqnenoes  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than  the  want 
of  a  material  world,  it  came  into  my  mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to 
put  the  question,  Wliat  evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  ob- 
jects of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  I  have  been  candidly  and  impartially,  as  I  think,  seeking  for  the 
evidence  of  this  principle,  but  can  find  none,  excepting  the  authority  ^1 
philosophers. 
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Wc  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  its  evidence  afterwards-  I  would  at 
present  only  oWr\'e,  that  all  the  arguments  brought  by  Berkeley  against 
tlje  existence  of  a  material  world  are  grounded  uf»on  it ;  and  that  he  has 
not  attempted  to  give  any  evidence  for  it,  but  takes  it  for  grantedj  as  other 
philosophers  had  done  before  him. 

But  supposing  this  principle  to  be  true,  Berkeley's  system  is  impregnable. 
No  demonstration  can  Ijc  more  evident  than  his  reasoning  from  it.  What- 
ever is  perceived  is  an  idea,  and  an  idea  can  only  exist  in  a  mind*  It  hwt 
no  existence  when  it  is  not  perceived  j  nor  can  there  be  any  thing  like  an 
idea,  but  an  idea. 

So  sensible  he  was,  that  it  required  no  laborious  reasoning  to  deduce  his 
system  from  the  principle  laid  down,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  thought 
needlessly  prolix  in  bundling  the  subject,  and  makes  an  apology  for  it* 
Princ.  §  22,  **  To  what  piirjmse  is  it,"  says  he»  **  to  dilate,  u])on  that  whicli 
may  be  demonstrated,  wiUi  the  utmost  evidence,  in  a  line  or  two^  to  any 
one  who  is  capable  of  the  least  reflection  ?"  But  though  his  ^tiou 

might  have  been  comprehended  in  a  line  or  two,  be  very  pru«J  -^'ht, 

that  an  opinion,  which  the  world  would  be  apt  to  look  upon  «i^  a  uiooster 
of  absurdity,  would  not  be  able  to  make  its  way  at  once,  even  by  the  faret 
of  a  naked  demonstration,  lie  observes  justly.  Dial.  2,  "  That  though  a 
demonstration  be  never  so  well  grounded,  and  fairly  proposed,  yet,  if  there 
is,  withal,  a  strain  of  prejudictt,  or  u  wron^  bias  on  the  understanding,  can 
it  be  expected  to  perceive  clearly,  and  adhere  firmlv  to  the  truth  ?  No ; 
there  is  need  of  time  and  pains  i  the  attention  must  he  awakened  and  de- 
tained, bv  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  thing,  placed  often  in  the  same, 
often  in  diflferent  lights." 

It  ^^^as  therefore  necessarv  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  turn  it  on  all  side«  till 
it  became  familiar;  to  consider  all  its  consequences,  and  to  obviate  i  vrrs 
prejudice  and  prepossession  that  might  hinder  its  admittance.  It  was  even 
a  matter  of  some  ciifiiculty  to  fit  it  to  common  language,  so  far  as  ta  cnabli* 
men  to  speak  and  reason  about  it  intelligibly.  Those  who  have  entered 
seriously  into  Berkeley's  system,  have  found,  after  ail  the  assistance  which 
writings  give,  that  time  and  practice  are  necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
speaking  and  thinking  distinct! v  upon  it. 

Berkeley  foresaw  the  opposition  that  would  be  made  to  his  system,  fnim 
two  different  quarters  ;Jirstt  from  the  philosophers ;  and  seconaljf,  from  the 
vulgar,  who  are  led  by  the  plain  dictates  of  niiture*  The  firnt  he  had  ikt 
coursgc  to  oppose  openly  ana  avowedly  ;  the  seccmd  he  dreaded  much  joatm, 
and  therefore  takes  a  mat  deal  of  poing^  and,  I  think,  uses  aoBie  tfli  to 
court  into  his  party.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  his  Dialognei.  Ht 
fteis  out  with  a  declaration,  Bial.  1.  "  That,  of  lute,  he  had  quitted  sevrrsd 
of  the  sublime  notions  he  had  got  in  the  *«clKM>li»  of  the  philosoj>h(tr!i  for 
\iilgar  opinions, '  and  assures  Hylas,  Kn  fellow -diahigiMt,  **  That,  since  this 
revolt  from  mrtunhysical  notitms  to  the  plain  dictatei  of  nature^  aad  commoa 
iiitse,  he  found  his  understnn<iing  strangely  enlight4!oed ;  ao  Ui&t  he  eould 
now  easily  comprehend  a  great  many  tilings,  which  before  were  all  mjnlerj 
and  riddle/'  Fret  to  Dial.  "  If  his  principk'H  arc  admitted  fiir  tfiie»  noa 
will  be  reduced  fr-!'*^^  v -'  doxctt  to  common  Kcnsi^'*  At  the  tfaneliiiie  hn: 
acknowledges,  *' 
judicfH  of  philoM'i  1  • ;  ,  "  1 
srnM>  Mid  natund  notion  a  ' 
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Philonons^  that  the  denying  of  matter  or  corporeal  substance  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind ;"  he  answers,  ''  I  wish  both 
our  opinions  were  fairly  stated^  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  men  who 
had  plain  common  sense,  without  the  prejudices  of  a  learned  education. 
Let  me  be  represented  as  one  who  trusts  ms  senses,  who  thinks  he  kno\v8 
the  things  he  sees  and  feels,  and  entertains  no  doubt  of  their  existence.-— 
If  by  material  substance  is  meant  only  sensible  bodv,  that  which  is  seen  and 
felt,  (and  theunphilosophical  part  of  the  worlds  I  ^re  say  mean  no  more), 
then  I  am  more  certain  of  matter's  existence  than  you  or  any  other  philo- 
sopher pretend  to  be.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  the  generality 
of  mankind  averse  from  the  notions  I  espouse,  it  is  a  misapprehension  that 
I  deny  the  reality  of  sensible  things :  but  as  it  is  you  who  are  guilty  of  that 
and  not  I,  it  follows,  that,  in  truth,  their  aversion  is  against  your  notions, 
•nd  not  mine.— I  am  content  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
finr  the  truth  of  my  notion. — I  am  of  a  vulgar  cast,  simple  enough  to  believe 
my  senses,  and  to  leave  things  as  I  find  them. — I  cannot,  for  my  life,  help 
thinking  that  snow  is  white,  and  fire  hot." 

When  Hylas  is  at  last  entirely  converted,  he  observes  to  Philonous, 
'^  After  all,  the  controversy  about  matter,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  it, 
lies  altogether  between  you  and  the  philosophers,  whose  principles,  I  ac- 
knowle&e,  are  not  near  so  natural,  or  so  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  Holy  Scripture,  as  yours."  Philonous  observes  in  the  end, 
**  That  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter  up  of  new  notions :  his  endeavours 
tend  only  to  unite,  and  to  place  in  a  clearer  light,  that  truth  which  was 
before  shared  between  the  vulgar  and  the  philosophers ;  the  former  being 
of  opinion,  that  those  things  they  immediately  perceive  are  the  real  things ; 
and  the  latter,  that  the  things  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  which  exist 
only  in  the  mind ;  which  two  things  put  together  do,  in  effect,  constitute 
the  substance  of  what  he  advances :"  and  he  concludes  by  observing,  "  That 
those  principles,  whicli  at  first  view  lead  to  scepticism,  pursued  to  a  certain 
pdnt,  bring  men  back  to  common  sense." 

These  passages  show  sufficiently  the  author*s  concern  to  reconcile  his 
system  to  the  plain  dictates  of  nature  and  common  sense,  while  he  expresses 
no  concern  to  reconcile  it  to  the  received  doctrines  of  philosophers.  He  is 
ftond  to  take  part  with  the  vulgar  against  thephilosophers,  and  to  vindicate 
common  sense  aoainst  their  innovations.  What  pity  is  it  that  he  did  not 
carry  the  suspicion  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophers  so  far  as  to  doubt  of  that 
philosophical  tenet  on  which  his  whole  system  is  built,  to  wit,  that  the 
things  immediately  perceived  by  the  senses  are  ideas  which  exist  only  in 
the  mind ! 

After  all,  it  seems  no  easy  matter  to  make  the  vulgar  opinion  and  that 
of  Berkeley  to  meet.  And  to  accomplish  this,  he  seems  to  me  to  draw 
each  out  of  its  line  towards  the  other,  not  without  some  straining. 

The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that  the  very  things  which  we 
perceive  by  our  senses  do  really  exist.  This  he  grants :  For  these  things, 
says  he,  are  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  complexions  of  ideas,  to  which  wc  give 
one  name,  and  consider  as  one  thing ;  these  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
sense,  and  these  do  really  exist.  As  to  the  notion,  that  those  things  have 
an  absolute  external  existence,  independent  of  being  perceived  by  any  mind, 
he  thinks  that  this  is  no  notion  of  the  vulgar,  but  a  refinement  of  philo- 
sophers ;  and  that  the  notion  of  material  substance,  as  a  substratum,  or  sup- 
port of  that  collection  of  sensible  qualities  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  an 
apple  or  a  melon,  is  likewise  an  invention  of  philosophers,  and  is  not  found 
with  the  vulgar  till  they  arc  instructed  by  philo^opUeis*    TVi^  ^\)\»\aSiS» 
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not  being  an  object  of  sense,  tbe  vulgar  never  tbink  of  it ;  or,  if  tbcy  arc 
taught  the  use  of  the  word,  they  mean  no  more  by  it  but  that  collection  of 
aeBBible  qusilities  which  they,  from  finding  them  conjoined  in  nature,  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  by  one  name,  and  to  consider  as  one  thing. 

Thus  he  draws  the  vulgar  opinion  near  to  his  own  ;  and,  that  he  may 
meet  it  half  way,  he  acknowledges,  that  material  things  have  a  real  exist* 
ence  out  of  the  mind  of  tbis  or  that  person :  but  the  quefition,  say*  he, 
between  the  materialist  and  me,  is,  Wliether  they  have  an  abtiohite  exist- 
ence distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  God,  and  exterior  to  all  minds  ? 
This,  indeed,  he  says,  some  heathens  and  philosophers  have  affirmed  ;  but 
whoever  entertains  notions  of  the  Deity,  suitable  to  the  Holy  Scripture, 
will  l»e  of  another  opinion. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs,  which  it  required  all  hb  ingenuity  to 
answer.  It  is  this :  The  ideas  in  my  mind  cannot  lie  the  same  with  the 
ideas  of  any  other  mind  ;  therefore,  if  the  objects  I  perceive  be  only  ideas,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  objects  I  perceive  can  exist  any  where,  when  I  do  not 
jjerceive  them ;  and  it  is  iun>ossible  that  two  or  more  minds  can  jxa-oeive 
the  same  object. 

To  this  Berkeley  answers^  that  this  objection  presses  no  less  the  opinion 
of  the  materialist  pbilosopber  than  his:  But  the  difficulty  is,  to  make  !m 
opkuion  a}incide  with  the  notiom  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  tirmly  |>ersuaded, 
that  the  very  identical  objects  whicli  they  jierceive,  continue  to  exist  when 
they  do  not  perceive  them  ;  and  who  are  no  less  firmly  persuaded,  that 
^vhcn  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  the  moon,  they  all  sec  the  same  individual 
oliject. 

To  reconcile  this  repugnancy,  he  observer,  DiaL  3,  '*  Tlmt  if  the  term 
same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  certain^  (and  not  at  all  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  he  maintains,)  that  different  persons  may  per- 
ceive the  same  tbiug  ;  or  the  same  thing  or  idea  exist  in  different  minils* 
Words  are  of  arbitrary  imposition ;  and  since  men  arc  used  to  apply  the  word 
same,  where  no  distinction  or  variety  is  jjerceived,  and  he  does  not  pretend 
to  alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  as  men  have  said  before,  itveral 
Maw  ike  same  thing  /  so  they  may,  upon  like  occasions,  still  continue  to 
use  the  same  phrase  without  any  deviation,  either  from  propriety  of  lan- 
guage or  the  truth  of  things  :  But  if  the  term  same  be  used  in  the  accep- 
totioii  of  pbiloaopbers,  who  pretend  to  on  abstracted  notion  of  identity » 
then^  according  to  their  sundry  dctinitions  of  this  term,  (for  it  is  not  yet 
agreed  wherein  that  philosophic  identity  consists,)  it  may  or  may  not  be 
possible  for  divers  persons  to  perceive  the  same  thing :  But  whether  philo- 
sophers shall  think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the  9ame  or  no,  is,  I  conceive,  of 
small  im|>ortancc«  IVIen  may  dispute  al>out  identity  and  diversity,  with- 
out any  real  difference  in  their  thoughts  and  opinions,  abstracted  from 
names." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  apprehend  that  Berkeley  has  carried  this  attempt  ta 
reconcile  his  system  to  tlic  vulgar  opinion  further  than  reason  supports 
him  I  and  he  was  no  doubt  tempted  to  do  so,  from  a  just  apprehension 
tliat,  in  a  controveniy  of  tliis  kind,  the  ootnmon  sense  of  mankind  is  the 
mcwt  formidable  antagonist. 

li^^^tViAey  has  cmpWed  much   pains  and  ingenuity  to  shoir  tliat  his 
systQm»  if  reoeired  and  believed^  wtmld  not  be  attcniled  with  ihoie  bail 
ijummptyiiw  ta  the  oooduct  of  life  which  su^jerfidiil  thinkers  mav  bo 
l»  inkpute  to  it     His  system  docs  not  take  away  or  make  any  sfteml 
itpQii  our  pleasures  or  oar  pains:   Our  sensations  whether  a^recililie 
imagnMiAt^  are  the  omie  upon  Ins  system  as  upon  any  other.    TthBe  i 
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real  things^  and  the  only  things  that  interest  us.  They  are  produced  in  urf 
according  to  certain  laws  of  nature,  by  which  our  conauct  will  be  directed 
in  attaining  the  one,  and  avoiding  the  other :  And  it  is  of  no  moment  to 
us,  whether  they  are  produced  immediately  by  the  operation  of  some 
powerful  intelligent  being  upon  our  minds,  or  by  the  mediation  of  some 
inanimate  being  which  we  call  matter. 

The  evidence  of  an  all-governing  mind,  so  far  from  being  weakened; 
seems  to  appear  even  in  a  more  striking  light  upon  his  hypothesis,  than 
upon  the  common  one.  The  powers  which  inanimate  matter  is  supposed 
to  possess,  have  always  been  the  strong  hold  of  Atheists,  to  which  they  had 
recourse  in  defence  of  their  system.  This  fortress  of  atheism  must  be 
most  effectually  overturned,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter  in  the 
universe.  In  all  this  the  bishop  reasons  justly  and  acutely.  But  there  is 
one  uncomfortable  consequence  of  his  system,  which  he  seems  not  to  have 
attended  to,  and  from  which  it  mil  be  found  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
guard  it. 

The  consequence,  I  mean,  is  this,  that,  although  it  leaves  us  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  mind,  it  seems  to  take  away  all  the 
evidence  we  have  of  other  intelligent  beings  like  ourselves.  What  I  call 
a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  friend,  is  only  a  parcel  of  ideas  in  my  own  mind ; 
and  being  ideas  in  my  mind,  they  cannot  possibly  have  that  relation  to 
another  mind  which  they  have  to  mine,  any  more  than  the  pain  felt  by 
me  can  be  the  individual  pain  felt  by  another.  I  can  find  no  principle  id 
Berkeley's  system,  which  affords  me  even  probable  ground  to  conclude,  that 
there  are  otner  intelligent  beings,  like  myself,  in  the  relations  of  father, 
brother,  friend,  or  fellow-citizen.  I  am  left  alone,  as  the  only  creature  of 
Ood  in  the  universe,  in  that  forlorn  state  of  egoism,  into  which  it  is  said 
some  of  the  disciples  of  Des  Cartes  were  brought  by  his  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  opinions  that  have  ever  been  advanced  by  philosophers,  this 
of  Bishop  Berkdey,  that  there  is  no  material  world,  seems  the  strangest, 
and  the  most  apt  to  bring  philosophy  into  ridicule  with  plain  men,  who  are 

fided  by  the  dictates  of  nature  and  common  sense.  And  it  will  not, 
apprehend,  be  improper  to  trace  this  progeny  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas 
from  its  origin,  and  to  observe  its  gradual  progress,  till  it  acquired  such 
strength  that  a  pious  and  learned  bishop  had  the  boldness  to  usher  it  into 
the  world,  as  demonstrable  from  the  pinciples  of  philosophy  universally 
received,  and  as  an  admirable  expedient  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, and  for  the  defence  of  religion. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  men  were  little  disposed 
to  doubt,  and  much  to  dogmatize.  The  existence  of  the  objects  of  sense 
was  held  as  a  first  principle ;  and  the  received  doctrine  was,  that  the 
sensible  species  or  idea  is  the  very  form  of  the  external  object,  just  sepa- 
rated from  the  matter  of  it,  and  sent  into  the  mind  that  perceives  it ;  so 
that  we  find  no  appearance  of  scepticism  about  the  existence  of  matter 
under  that  philosophy. 

Des  Cartes  taught  men  to  doubt  even  of  those  things  that  had  been 
taken  for  first  principles. 

He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  species  or  ideas  coming  from  objects ;  but 
still  maintained,  that  what  we  immediately  perceive  is  not  the  external 
object,  but  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in  our  mind.  This  led  some  of  his 
disciples  into  ^oism,  and  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  every  creature  in 
the  universe  but  themselves  and  their  own  ideas. 

But  Des  Cartes  himself,  either  from  dread  of  the  censure  of  the  Churdi> 
which  he  took  great  care  not  to  provoke,  or  to  shuu  t\\e  x\j&acv!X^  ^  V^ 
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Ifiodlly  wliich  might  hoTo  crushed  liis  sy^t(*tn  at  otioe,  as  it  did  that  i»f  the 
Sgotrti ;  or  pcrhiipsj  from  in^'ard  conviction,  was  resolved  to  support  the 
existence  of  matter.  To  do  this  consistently  with  his  principles,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  argimicnts  that  an?  far-fetched,  and 
not  very  cogent.  Sometimes  he  argues,  that  our  senses  are  given  ua  hy 
God,  who  is  no  deceiver  ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  believe  their  testi- 
mony* But  this  argument  is  weak ;  because  according  to  his  principkS| 
our  senses  testify  no  more  hut  that  we  have  certain  ideas :  And  if  we  amw 
conclusions  from  this  testimony,  whicli  the  premises  will  not  support,  wc 
deceive  ourselves.  To  give  more  force  to  this  weak  argument,  he  some* 
times  adds,  that  we  have  by  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  believe  that 
there  is  an  external  world  corresponding  to  our  ideas. 

Alalcbranche  thought,  that  tnis  strong  propejisity  is  not  a  suflicient 
reason  for  believing  the  existence  of  matter  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  receivtd 
as  an  article  of  faith j  not  certainly  discoverable  by  reason.  He  is  awara 
that  faith  comes  bj'  hearing  ;  and  that  it  may  be  said  that  prophets,  apos- 
tles^ and  miracleti^  are  only  ideas  in  our  minds.  But  to  this  he  answers^ 
That  though  these  things  are  only  ideas,  yet  faith  turns  them  into  realities  ; 
and  this  answer,  he  hopes,  will  satisfy  those  who  are  not  t*M>  morose. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange,  that  Locke,  who  \^Tote  so  much  aljottt 
ideas,  should  not  see  those  consequences  which  Berkeley  thought  so  obvi- 
ously deducible  from  that  doctrine.  ^Ir.  Locke  surely  was  not  billing 
that  the  doctrine  of  ideas  should  be  thought  to  be  loaded  with  such  con- 
si^qucnces.  He  acknowledges,  that  the  existence  of  a  material  world  is 
not  to  he  received  as  a  first  principle ;  nor  is  it  demonstrable ;  but  he 
otfers  the  best  arguments  for  it  he  can  ;  and  supplies  the  weakness  of  his 
arguments  by  this  observation,  that  we  have  such  evidence  as  is  sufficient 
to  direct  us  in  pursuing  the  good,  and  avoiding  the  ill  wc  may  receive 
fVom  external  things,  beyond  which  we  have  no  concern. 

There  is^  indeed,  a  single  passage  in  Locke's  Essay,  which  may  lead  one  to 
conjecture,  that  he  had  a  glimpse  of  tliat  system  whidi  Berkeley  afterwnrds 
advanced,  but  thought  it  proper  to  suppress  it  witliin  his  own  bfenil. 
The  passage  is  in  bolok  4,  chap.  10,  where  having  proved  the  existcnee  of 
on  eternal  intellfgent  mind,  he  comes  to  answer  those  who  conceive  that 
matter  also  must  l>e  eternal  ;  l>ecause  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  c«>uld  be 
made  out  of  nothing :  And  having  observed  that  the  creation  of  minds 
reonirea  no  le«9  power  than  the  creation  (jf  matter^  he  adds  what  foUon'S  : 
**  Nay,  possibly,  if  we  could  emancipate  ourselves  from  ^•ulgar  nuticms, 
and  raise  our  thoughts,  as  far  as  they  would  reach,  to  m  dowr  c<mtem» 
plation  of  things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  ftiid  seeming  con- 
ception, how  matter  might  ^t  first  be  made,  and  begin  to  exist  by  tiie 
pmver  of  thai  eternal  first  l>eing ;  but  to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a  spirit, 
would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent  powirn  But 
this  being  what  would  i)erhaps  letwl  us  too  far  fmm  tne  notions  ^'"  u^n^^h 
the  philosophy  now  in  the  world  is  built,  it  would  not  l»c  jmrt 
deviate  so  far  from  them,  or  to  inquire,  so  far  as  grammar  iUm  y^^mul 
authorijir,  if  the  common  settled  opinion  opposes  it ;  tsipecittlly  in  this 
place,  where  the  received  doctrine  serves  well  enough  to  our  pfeaent 
purjKJse.'* 

It  apnears  from  tlmptm^p^rsl,  That  Mr.  Lobbe  liad  loine  wp$»m  in 
his  mind«  iH!rhapi<  not  fuUy  ddgipsted,  to  which  we  mi^  W  Mp  ij^  rtiviiig 
mtr  thoughts  to  a  doier  contemplation  of  things,  ana  emanetpeting  them 
mm  Tulgar  nolioiift.  Secomiii^ff  That  tiiis  system  would  toao  so  far  from 
A^  JBOtioDjB  00  frhidi  the  phlloeophy  now  in  the  world  is  boill,  that  be 
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thought  proper  to  keep  it  within  his  own  breast.  Thirdly^  That  it  misht 
be  doubted  whether  this  system  differed  so  far  from  the  common  setued 
opinion  in  reality,  as  it  seemed  to  do  in  words.  Fourthly y  By  this  system, 
we  might  possibly  be  enabled  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conoepticm 
how  matter  might  at  first  be  made  and  begin  to  exist ;  but  it  would  give 
no  aid  in  conceinng  how  a  spirit  might  be  made.  These  are  the  character- 
istics of  that  system  which  Mr.  Locke  had  in  his  mind,  and  thought  it 
prudent  to  suppress.  May  they  not  lead  to  a  probable  conjecture,  that  it 
was  the  same,  or  something  similar  to  that  of  Bishop  Berkeley  ?  According 
to  Berkeley's  system,  God's  creating  the  material  world  at  sueh  a  time, 
means  no  more  but  that  he  decreed  from  that  time  to  produce  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  finite  spirits,  in  that  order,  and  according  to  those  rules,  which 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  This,  indeed,  removes  all  difliculty,  in  con- 
ceiviug  how  matter  was  created ;  and  Berkeley  does  not  fail  to  take  notice 
of  the  advantage  of  his  system  on  that  account.  But  his  system  gives  no 
aid  in  conceiving  how  a  spirit  may  be  made  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
every  particular  Mr.  Locke  has  hinted,  with  regard  to  that  system  which 
he  had  in  his  mind,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress,  tallies  exactly 
with  the  system  of  Berkeley.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  Berkeley's  system 
follows  from  Mr.  Locke's,  by  very  obvious  consequence,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  conjecture,  from  the  passage  now  quoted,  that  he  was  not  unaware 
of  that  consequence,  but  left  it  to  those  who  should  come  after  him  to 
carry  his  principles  their  full  length,  when  they  should  by  time  be  better 
established,  and  able  to  bear  the  diock  of  their  opposition  to  vulgar  notions. 
Mr.  Norris,  in  his  Essay  towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible 
World,  published  in  \^6\,  observes,  that  the  material  world  is  not  an  object 
of  soDse ;  because  sensation  is  within  us,  and  has  no  object.  Its  existence, 
dierefore,  he  says,  is  a  collection  of  reason,  and  not  a  very  evident  one. 

From  this  detail  we  may  learn,  that  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  as  it  was  new- 
modelled  by  Des  Cartes,  looked  with  an  unfriendly  aspect  upon  the  ma- 
terial world ;  and  although  philosophers  were  very  unwilling  to  give  up 
either,  they  found  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Berkeley,  I  think,  is  reputed  the  first  who  had  the 
daring  resolution  to  give  up  the  material  world  altogether,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  received  philosophy  of  ideas. 

But  we  ought  not  in  this  historical  sketch  to  omit  an  author  of  far  in- 
ferior name,  Arthur  Collier,  rector  of  Langford  Magna,  near  Sarum.  He 
miblished  a  book  in  1713,  which  he  calls  Clams  universalis  ;  or,  a  New 
Enquiry  after  Truth ;  being  a  demonstration  of  the  non-existence  or  im- 
possibility of  an  external  world.  His  amiments  are  the  same  in  substance 
with  Berkeley's :  and  he  appears  to  understand  the  whole  strength  of  his 
cause.  Though  he  is  not  deficient  in  metaphysical  acuteness,  his  style  is 
disagreeable,  being  fidl  of  cononts,  of  new  coined  words,  scholastic  terms, 
and  perplexed  sentences.  He  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Des 
Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Norris,  as  well  as  with  Aristotle  and  the  school- 
men: But,  what  is  very  strange,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  Locke's  Essay,  which  had  been  publish^  twenty-four  years,  or 
of  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Knowledge,  Avhich  had  been  published  three 
years. 

He  says,  he  had  been  ten  years  firmly  convinced  of  the  non-existence  of 
an  external  world,  before  he  ventured  to  publish  his  book.     He  is  far  from 
thinking,  as  Berkeley  does,  that  the  vulgar  are  of  his  opinion.     If  his  book 
should  make  any  converts  to  his  system,  (of  which  he  exwvi^ssi^  Y\\X\fc>Ms^^ 
though  he  has  supported  it  by  nine  demonstrat\oii%,')  n^  \;Qke:&  ^v\i^  ^ 
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show  tKat  his  disciples,  notwitlistiiiidinff  tlidr  opinion,  may,  witli  ilie  un- 
enlightened, speak  of  mtttcriiil  tilings  m  the  conunon  styfo.  He  himself 
had  scruples  of  conscience  alwut  this  for  muw  time  ;  and  if  he  had  not  got 
over  them,  he  must  have  shut  his  lips  for  ever :  But  he  considered,  that 
Gotl  himself  has  used  this  style  in  speaking  to  men  in  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  has  therehy  sanctitied  it  to  all  the  faithful  ;  and  that  to  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure.  He  thinks  !n:s  opinion  may  l>c  of  great  use,  especially  in 
religion  ;  and  apjdies  it,  in  particular,  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy 
about  Christ *s  presence  in  the  sacrament. 

I  have  taken  the  liljerty  to  give  this  short  account  of  Collier's  Wxik, 
because  1  believe  it  is  rare,  and  little  known,  1  have  only  seen  one  aipy 
of  it,  which  is  in  the  University  Library  of  Glasgow. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

BISHOP  Berkeley's  sENTfifENTs  of  tuk  natuke  of  ioeas. 

1  PASS  over  the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Ilerkeley,  with  respect  to  ab«itract 
ideas,  and  with  resj>ect  to  space  and  time,  as  things  which  may  more  pro- 
perly be  considenMl  in  another  place.  But  I  must  take  notice  of  one  jwirt 
of  his  system,  wherein  he  seems  to  liave  deviated  from  the  common  opinion 
about  ideas. 

Though  he  sets  out  in  his  principles  of  knowledge  bj  telling  us,  that  it 
is  evident  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  are  ideas,  and  builds  his  whole 
system  upon  this  principle  ;  yet  in  the  progress  of  it,  he  finds  that  there 
arc  certain  objects  of  human  know^ledge  tliat  are  not  ideas,  but  things 
which  have  a  permanent  existence,  llie  objects  of  knowknlge,  of  which 
we  have  no  ideas,  arc  our  own  minds,  and  their  various  oTwration.«,  other 
finite  minds,  and  the  Supreme  Mind,  The  reason  why  there  can  lie  no 
idciis  of  spirits  and  their  operations,  the  author  informs  us  i»  this,  That 
ideas  are  passive,  inert,  unthinking  beings  ;  they  cannot  therefore  be  the 
image  or  likeness  of  things  that  have  thought,  and  will,  and  active  jwnvcr  ; 
we  have  notions  of  minds,  and  of  their  operations,  but  not  ideas :  We 
know  what  we  meiui  by  thinking,  willing  and  perceiving ;  we  can  reason 
ulMiut  beings  endowed  with  those  powers,  Imt  we  have  no  ideas  of  them. 
A  spirit  or  mind  is  the  onlr  substance  or  su[>port  wherein  the  unthinking 
beings  or  ideas  can  exist ;  but  that  this  substance  which  supports  or  fier- 
ceives  ideas,  should  itself  Ik?  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea,  is  evidently  absurd. 

He  observes  further,  Princip,  sect.  142,  that  ''  all  relations  including  an 
act  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  an  idea,  but  rather  ft 
notion  of  the  relations  uf  hubitucles  between  things.  But  if,  in  Uie  modem 
way,  the  word  idea  is  extended  lo  spirits,  and  relations,  and  acts,  this  is, 
after  all,  an  affair  of  verbal  concern  ;  yet  it  conduces  to  clearness  and  jiw*- 
priety,  that  we  diitinguinh  things  very  different  by  different  names/' 

This  is  an  important  part  of  Berkeley's  system,  and  deserves  attention* 

We  arc  led  by  it  to  divitte  the  objects  of  human   knowledge  into  two 

Idfida  :  The  iiist  is  ideas,  %vhich  we  haw  by  our  fivf>  senaes  ;  ih^  have  na 

estfttenoe  when  they  an*  not  perci?ivcHl,  und  exist  onljr  in  the  minda  of 

tho^  who  jM»rc*'ive  tliem,     The  necund  kind  of  objects  comprehends  spirilli» 

iKiMr  ii^ts,  and  the  relutioun  and  habitudes  of  things.     Of  thew  we  hv 

^t,  bot  no  ideati,     Nu  idea  can  reprtteiil  them,  or  have  luiy  similitui 

tm :   Vet  we  underHtand  what  toejr  mean,  and  we  can  s]ie^  wii 

Jimnding,  auiJ  reaaan  about  them,  without  ideas. 
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This  account  of  ideas  is  very  different  from  that  which  Locke  has  given. 
In  his  system^  we  have  no  knowledge  where  we  have  no  ideas.  Every 
thought  must  have  an  idea  for  its  immediate  ohject.  In  Berkeley's  the 
most  important  objects  are  known  without  ideas.  In  Locke's  system^ 
there  are  two  sources  of  our  ideas^. sensation  and  reflection.  In  Berkeley's, 
sensation  is  the  only  source,  because  of  the  objects  of  reflection  there  can 
be  no  ideas.     We  know  them  without  ideas.    Locke  divides  our  ideas  .  ^ 

into  those  of  substances,  modes,  and  relations^  but  notions  only.  And*  it '^/^^^ 
even  in  the  class  of  modes,  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  are  things  of  ^^'/^"'^  ^ 
which  we  have  distinct  notions ;  but  no  ideas.  /^' t//  ^^'^^ 

We  ought  to  do  justice  to  Malebranche  to  acknowledge,  that  in  this  ^ 
point,  as  m  many  others,  his  system  comes  nearer  to  Berkeley's  than  the 
latter  seems  willing  to  own.  That  author  tells  us,  that  there  are  four 
different  ways  in  wnich  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  things.  To  know 
things  by  their  ideas,  is  only  one  of  the  four.  He  affirms,  that  we  have 
no  ideas  of  our  own  mind,  or  any  of  its  modifications :  That  we  know  these 
things  by  consciousness,  without  ideas.  Whether  these  two  acute  philo- 
sophers foresaw  the  consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  system  of 
ideas,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  and  which  were  afterwards  drawn  by  Mr. 
Hume,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  If  they  did,  their  regard  to  religion  was 
too  great  to  permit  them  to  admit  those  consequences,  or  the  principles 
with  which  they  were  necessarily  connected. 

However  this  may  be,  if  there  be  so  many  things  that  may  be  appre- 
hended and  known  without  ideas,  this  very  naturally  suggests  a  scruple 
with  regard  to  those  that  are  left :  For  it  may  be  said.  If  we  can  appre- 
hend and  reason  about  the  world  of  spirits,  without  ideas.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  we  may  apprehend  and  reason  about  the  material  world,  without 
ideas  ?  consciousness  and  reflection  furnish  us  \vith  notions  of  spirits,  and 
of  their  attributes,  without  ideas.  May  not  our  senses  furnish  us  with  no- 
tions of  bodies  and  their  attributes,  \vithout  ideas  ? 

Berkeley  foresaw  this  objection  to  his  system,  and  puts  it  in  the  mouth 
of  Hylas,  in  the  following  words :  Dial.  3,  Hylas,  "  If  you  can  conceive 
the  mind  of  God.  without  having  an  idea  of  it.  Why  may  not  I  be  allowed 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  matter,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  no  idea  of 
it  ?"  The  answer  of  Philonous  is,  "  You  neither  perceive  matter  objectively 
as  you  do  an  inactive  being  or  idea,  nor  know  it,  as  you  do  yourself,  by  a 
reflex  act,  neither  do  you  immediately  apprehend  it  by  similitude  of  one 
or  the  other,  nor  yet  collect  it  by  reasoning  from  that  which  you  know 
immediately.  All  which  makes  the  case  of  matter  widely  different  from 
that  of  the  Deity." 

Though  Hylas  declares  hfmself  satisfied  with  this  answer,  I  confess  I  am 
not :  Because  if  I  may  trust  the  faculties  that  Ood  has  given  me,  I  do  not 
perceive  matter  objectively,  that  is,  something  which  is  extended  and 
solid,  which  may  be  measured  and  weighed,  is  the  immediate  object  of  my 
tovidb  and  sight.  And  this  object  I  take  to  be  matter,  and  not  an  idea. 
And  though  I  have  been  taught  by  philospphers,  that  what  I  immediately 
touch  is  an  idea,  and  not  matter ;  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
this  by  the  most  accurate  attention  to  my  own  perceptions. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  this  ingenious  author  had  explained  what  he 
means  by  ideas,  as  distinguished  from  notions.  The  word  notion,  being  a 
word  in  common  language,  is  well  understood.  All  men  mean  by  it,  the 
conception,  the  apprehension,  or  thought  which  we  have  of  any  object  of 
thought.  A  notion,  therefore,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  conceiving  qt  \\viT^ii!ak% 
of  some  object.    The  ob;ect  of  tliought  may  be  either  ^metYaui^  X\i«X  v&Haok 
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tlic  mi  fid,  or  womething  that  h  not  in  the  mind.  It  may  he  something 
that  has  no  existence^  or  ^mething  that  did^  or  does,  or  shall  exiftt*  But 
the  notion  which  I  hskvc  of  that  ohject^  in  an  act  of  my  mind  which  rcuUy 
exifttn  while  I  think  of  the  ohject ;  but  has  no  existence  when  I  do  nut 
tliink  of  it.  The  word  idea,  in  fiopular  knguage,  hjis  preeiwly  the  some 
meaning  as  the  word  notion.  But  philosophers  have  another  mcaniiig 
to  the  word  idea  ;  and  what  that  meaning  is,  I  think,  is  very  difficult  to  «ay. 

The  whole  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  system  depeutls  upim  the  distinction 
between  notions  and  ideas ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  while  to  find,  if  we 
are  nble^  what  those  things  are  which  he  callft  ideas>  as  distinguished  from 
flotioiis. 

For  this  purpose^  we  may  observe,  that  he  takes  notice  of  two  kinds  of 
Ideas,  the  ideas  of  sense,  and  the  ideas  of  imagination,  ''  The  ideas  im« 
printed  on  the  senses  by  the  Author  of  Nature,"  he  says,  "  arc  called  real 
things;  and  those  excited  in  the  imagination,  being  less  regular,  vivid 
and  constatit,  are  more  proj>erly  termed  ideas,  or  images  of  thmgs,  which 
they  copy  and  represent.  But  tlien  our  sensations,  be  they  never  so  ^^nvid 
and  distinct,  are  nevertheless  ideas  ;  that  is,  they  exist  in  the  mind*  or 
are  perceived  by  it  as  truly  as  the  ideas  of  its  own  framing.  The  ideus  of 
sense  are  allowed  to  have  more  reality  in  them ;  that  is,  to  be  more  stitn^ 
orderly,  and  coherent,  than  the  creatures  of  the  mind.  They  are  also  len 
dependent  on  the  spirit,  or  thinking  substance  which  perceives  them,  in 
that  they  are  excited  by  the  will  of  another  and  more  powerful  spirit ;  yet 
still  they  are  ideas ;  and  certainly  no  idea,  whether  faint  or  strongs  con 
exist,  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  ^>erceiving  it/'     Princip*  sect.  33. 

Prom  this  passage  we  scie,  that,  by  the  ideas  of  sense,  the  author  meaaa 
sensations :  And  this  indeed  is  evident  from  many  otlier  passages,  of  which 
I  shall  mention  a  hw :  Princip.  sect.  5.  **  higUl  and  colours,  heat  and 
cold,  extension  and  figure,  in  a  word,  the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  an 
they  but  so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense ; 
an  J  is  it  possible  to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from  percep- 
tion ?  For  my  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itsdf."  Sect. 
18.  As  lor  our  senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sen* 
aations,  ideas,  or  those  thmgs  that  are  immediately  })erceived  by  senae ; 
call  them  what  you  will :  13ut  they  do  not  inform  us  that  things  eattft 
without  the  mind,  or  unpcrccived,  like  to  tho«c  which  arc  peroeiTed." 
Sect.  25.  "  All  our  ideas,  sensations,  or  the  things  which  we  perceifVj 
by  ivhatever  names  they  may  be  distinguished,  are  visibly  inactive ;  tltero 
is  nothing  of  power  or  agency  included  in  them/' 

This  therefore  appears  certain,  that,  by  the  ideas  of  sense,  the  author 
meant  the  sensations  we  have  by  means  of  our  senses.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  tlie  meaning  of  the  w<»rd  senmikm,  Essay  1.  chap.  1,  and  refef 
to  the  eitplicatidn  there  given  of  it,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
agrecaldi;  to  the  setist*  in  which  Bishop  Berkley  uses  it. 

At  tJierc  can  be  no  noticm  or  thought  but  in  a  thinking  being  ;  so  tliere 
ean  be  no  Kensution  but  in  a  sentient  being.  It  is  the  act  or  leeling  uf  a 
sentient  lx?ing  ;  its  very  essence  consists  in  its  Wing  felt.  Notliing  aui 
resemble  a  sensation,  but  a  similar  senssati  iiome^  or  in  aooie  olJier 

mind.    To  think  that  any  quality  in  a  i  is  tnaainifltie  ma  n- 

aemble  a  sensation,  is  n  h^fcurditv.     in  ail  this,  I  CAttttOl  bot  a^VW 

perfectly  with  liiwhr.p  ;   and  I  think  his  noliona  «f  aenaaHoni 

tnudi  fti'*  Md  aa:ttrat4i  tban  Lockesj  who  thought  that   the 

jirbnary  «,  Uy  oie  rewanhlancBa  of  mx  sensations,  but  that  the 
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That  we  have  many  sensations  by  means  of  our  external  senses^  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  if  he  is  pleased  to  call  those  ideas,  there  ought  to  be 
no  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  a  word.  But,  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  by 
our  senses  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sensations  or  ideas,  caU 
them  which  you  will.  I  allow  him  to  call  them  which  he  will ;  but  I 
would  have  tne  word  only  in  this  sentence  to  be  well  weighed,  because  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  it. 

For  if  it  be  true,  that,  by  our  senses,  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our 
sensations  only^  then  his  system  must  be  admitted,  and  the  existence  of  a 
material  world  must  be  given  up  as  a  dream.  No  demonstration  can  be 
more  invincible  than  this.  If  we  have  any  knowledge  of  a  material  worlds 
it  must  be  by  the  senses :  But,  by  the  senses  we  have  no  knowledge  but 
of  our  sensations  only ;  and  our  sensations  have  no  resemblance  of  any 
thing  that  can  be  in  a  material  world.  The  only  proposition  in  this  de- 
monstration which  admits  of  doubt  is,  that  by  our  senses,  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  our  sensations  only,  and  of  nothing  else.  If  there  are  objects 
of  the  senses  which  are  not  sensations,  his  arguments  do  not  touch  them ; 
they  may  be  things  which  do  not  exist  in  the  mind,  as  all  sensations  do ; 
they  may  be  things,  of  which,  by  our  senses,  we  have  notions,  though 
no  ideas ;  just  as,  by  consciousness  and  reflection,  we  have  notions  of 
spirits,  and  of  their  operations,  without  ideas  or  sensations. 

Shall  we  say  then,  that,  by  our  senses,  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our 
sensations  only ;  and  that  they  give  us  no  notion  of  any  thing  but  of  our 
sensations  ?  Perhaps  this  has  been  the  doctrine  of  philosophers,  and  not  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  alone,  otherwise  he  would  have  supported  it  by  argu- 
ments. Mr.  Locke  calls  all  the  notions  we  have  by  our  senses,  ideas  of 
sensation ;  and  in  this  has  been  very  generally  followed.  Hence  it  seems 
a  very  natural  inference,  that  ideas  of  sensation  are  sensations.  But  phi- 
losopners  may  err :  Let  us  hear  the  dictates  of  common  sense  upon  this 
point. 

Suppose  I  am  pricked,  with  a  pin,  I  ask.  Is  the  pain  I  feel  a  sensation  ? 
undoubtedly  it  is.  There  can  be  nothing  that  resembles  pain  in  any  in- 
animate being.  But  I  ask  again,  Is  the  pin  a  sensation  ?  To  this  question 
I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  answering.  That  the  pin  is  not  a  sen- 
sation, nor  can  have  the  least  resemblance  to  any  sensation.  The  pin  has 
length  and  thickness,  and  figure  and  weight.  A  sensation  can  have  none 
of  those  qualities.  I  am  not  more  certam  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  a  sensa- 
tion, than  that  the  pin  is  not  a  sensation;  yet  the  pin  is  an  object  of 
sense ;  and  I  am  as  certain  that  I  perceive  its  figure  and  hardness  by  my 
senses,  as  that  I  feel  pain  when  pncked  by  it. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  ideas  of  sense  in  Berkeley's  system,  we  are 
next  to  consider  the  account  he  gives  of  the  ideas*  of  imagination.  Of 
these  he  says,  Princip.  sect.  28,  *'  I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at 
pleasure,  and  vary  and  shift  the  scene  as  oft  as  I  think  fit.  It  is  no  more 
than  willing ;  and  straightway  this  or  that  idea  arises  in  my  fancy ;  and 
by  the  same  power  it  is  obliterated,  and  makes  way  for  another.  This 
making  and  unmaking  of  ideas,  doth  very  properly  aenominate  the  mind 
active.  This  much  is  certain,  and  grounded  on  experience.  Our  sen- 
sations," he  says,  '*  are  called  real  things ;  the  ideas  of  imagination  are 
more  properly  termed  ideas  or  images  of  things ;"  that  is,  as  I  apprehend, 
they  are  the  images  of  our  sensations.  It  might  surely  be  expected,  that 
we  should  be  wm  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  imagination,  as  they  are  of 
our  making ;  yet,  after  all  the  bishop  has  said  about  them,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  they  are. 
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I  would  observe  I  in  the^first  place,  with  regard  to  these  ideas  of  imngi- 
natimi,  iJiat  tliey  are  not  !*ensations ;  for  surely  sensation  is  the  work  of 
the  senses,  and  not  of  imiigioation  ;  and  thcmgh  pain  be  a  scnisatiun,  the 
thought  of  pain  when  I  am  not  pained,  is  ao  sensation. 

I  observe,  in  the  second  phice,  that  f  can  find  no  distinction  between 
ideas  of  imagination  and  notions,  which  the  author  siiys  are  not  idea&,  I 
can  easily  di^tiiiguidi  l>etween  a  notion  and  a  sensation.  It  is  one  thin^ 
to  say.,  I  have  the  sensation  of  {tain  :  It  h  another  thing  to  say,  I  have  no 
notion  of  pain.  The  last  expression  signifies  no  more  tlmn  that  I  under- 
8tan<l  what  is  meant  by  the  word  paht.  The  first  signifies  that  I  really 
ft»el  pain.  But  I  can  find  no  distinction  between  the  notion  of  pain,  ani 
the  imagination  of  it,  or  indeed  between  the  notion  of  any  tiling  eUe,  and 
the  imaginatiun  of  it.  I  can  therefore  give  no  account  of  the  distinction 
which  Berkeley  makes  between  ideas  of  imagination,  and  notioas,  whicli 
be  says  are  not  ideas.     They  seem  to  me  perfectly  to  coincide* 

He  seems  indeed  to  say^  that  the  ideas  of  imagination  differ  not  in  kind 
from  those  of  the  senses,  tut  only  in  the  degree  of  their  regularitv*  vivacity, 
and  constancy.  **  They  are/*  says  he,  '*  less  regular,  livid,  and  constant/' 
This  doctrine  was  afterwards  greedily  embraced  by  IMr.  Hume,  and  makes 
a  main  pillar  of  his  system  ;  but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  common  sense, 
to  which  Bishrip  Berkeley  professes  a  great  regard.  For,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  if  we  compare  the  state  of  a  man  racked  with  the  gout,  with  his 
state  when  being  at  perfect  ease,  he  relates  what  he  has  suffered  ;  the  dif- 
ference of  these  two  states  is  only  this,  that,  in  the  last,  the  pain  is  leas 
regular,  vivid,  and  constant,  than  in  the  first.  We  cannot  possibly  assent 
to  this*  Every  man  knows  that  he  can  relate  the  pain  he  suffered*  not 
only  without  pain,  but  with  pleiisure;  and  that  to  suffer  pain,  and  ta 
think  of  it^  ore  things  which  totally  differ  in  kind^  and  not  in  dcgive 
CMily, 

We  see,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  according  to  this  system,  of 
the  most  important  objecls  of  knowledge,  that  is,  of  spirits,  of  their  of>em^ 
tions  and  of  the  relations  of  things,  we  have  no  iaeas  at  all ;  we  have 
notions  of  them,  but  not  ideas  :  The  ideas  we  have  are  those  of  sense,  and 
those  of  imagination.  The  first  are  tlie  sensations  we  have  by  means  of 
our  senses,  whose  existence  no  man  can  deny,  because  he  is  conscious  of 
them  ;  and  ^vho«e  nature  hath  been  explaiiuHl  by  this  author  ivith  grr»t 
accuracy «  As  to  the  ideas  of  imagination,  he  hath  left  us  niTich  in  the 
dark  :  He  makes  them  images  of  our  sensations,  though  according  to  hit 
mvn  doctrine^  nothing  can  resemble  a  sensation  but  a  sensation «  He  sccmi 
to  think,  that  they  differ  from  sensations  only  in  the  degree  of  their  rtga* 
larily,  vivacity,  and  constancy  :  But  this  cannot  be  reoondled  to  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  ;  besides  this  mark,  which  cannot  be  admitted,  he 
Imth  given  us  no  other  mark  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
notions :  Kay,  it  mav  be  observed,  that  the  very  reason  he  gives  why  we 
eon  haw  no  idt»as  of  the  acts  of  the  mind,  about  its  ideas,  nor  of  the  w- 
lations  of  things,  is  applicable  to  what  he  aUls  ideas  of  imagtnaticn* 
Piincip.  sect.  142,  "  We  may  not,  I  think,  strictly  be  said  to  have  an  ideft 
ol'an  active  being,  or  of  an  action,  although  we  may  be  said  to  haye  a 
notion  of  them.  I  have  some  knowledge  or  notion  of  my  mind,  and  ita 
acts  about  ideas,  inasmuch  as  I  know  or  understand  whaX  is  mc^nl  hf 
ihmc  words.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that,  all  relations  inclading  «a 
i^  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  so  nroperk  be  said  to  have  an  idea,  liiit  mther 
a  lUition  of  the  relations  and  habit Q<)es  l»et\iTen  things/'  Frvmi  this  it 
Mlmr»,  that  our  imi^pxtatiofis  are  not  pro|)erJy  ideas  lint  nodoitM,  liccause 
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they  include  an  act  of  the  mind.  For  he  tells  us^  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  that  they  are  creatures  of  the  mind,  of  its  own  mxaing,  and  that 
it  makes  and  unmakes  them  as  it  thinks  fit,  and  from  this  is  properly  de- 
nominated active.  If  it  be  a  good  reason  why  we  have  not  iaeas,  but 
notions  only  of  relations,  because  they  include  an  act  of  the  mind ;  the 
same  reason  must  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  our  imaginations  are  notions 
and  not  ideas,  since  they  are  made  and  unmade  by  the  mind  as  it  thinks 
fit,  and  from  this  it  is  properly  denominated  active. 

When  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  many  disputes  raised,  about 
ideas,  it  were  desirable  that  we  knew  what  they  are,  and  to  what  cat^;ory 
or  class  of  beings  they  belong.  In  this  we  might  expect  satis&ction  in 
the  writings  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  if  any  where,  considering  his  known 
accuracy  and  precision  in  the  use  of  words  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  find  out  what  he  took  them  to  be. 

After  all,  if  I  understand  what  he  calls  the  ideas  of  sense,  they  are  the 
sensations  which  we  have  by  means  of  our  five  senses ;  but  they  are,  he 
says,  less  properly  termed  ideas. 

I  understand  bkewise  what  he  calls  notions,  but  they,  says  he,  are  very 
different  from  ideas,  though,  in  the  modem  way,  often  called  by  that  name. 
The  ideas  of  imagination  remain,  which  are  most  properly  termed  ideas, 
as  he  says ;  and  with  regard  to  these,  I  am  still  very  much  in  the  dark. 
When  I  imagine  a  lion  or  an  elephant,  the  lion  or  elephant  is  the  object 
imagined.  The  act  of  the  mind,  in  conceiving  that  object,  is  the  notion, 
the  conception,  or  imagination  of  the  object.  If  besides  the  object,  and 
the  act  of  the  mind  about  it,  there  be  something  called  the  idea  of  the 
object,  I  know  not  what  it  is. 

If  we  consult  other  authors  who  have  treated  of  ideas,  we  shall  find  as 
little  satisfieu^ion  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  philosophical  term. 
The  vulgar  have  adopted  it ;  but  they  only  mean  by  it  the  notion  or  con- 
ception we  have  of  any  object,  especially  our  more  abstract  or  general 
notions.  When  it  is  thus  put  to  signify  the  operation  of  the  mind  about 
objects,  whether  in  conceiving,  remembering,  or  perceiving,  it  is  well 
understood.  But  philosophers  will  have  ideas  to  be  the  o^ects  of  the 
mind's  operations,  and  not  the  operations  themselves.  There  is,  indeed, 
great  variety  of  objects  of  thought.  We  can  think  of  minds,  and  of  their 
operations,  of  bodies,  and  of  their  qualities  and  relations.  If  ideas  are  not 
comprehended  under  any  of  these  classes,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
what  they  are. 

In  ancient  philosophy,  ideas  were  said  to  be  immaterial  forms,  which, 
according  to  one  system,  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  according  to  an- 
other, are  sent  forth  from  the  objects,  whose  form  they  are.  In  modern 
philosophy,  they  are  things  in  the  mind,  which  are  the  immediate  objects 
of  all  our  thoughts,  and  which  have  no  existence  when  we  do  not  think  of 
them.  They  are  called  the  images,  the  resemblances,  the  representatives 
of  external  objects  of  sense ;  yet  they  have  neither  colour,  nor  smell,  nor 
figure  nor  motion,  nor  any  sensible  quality.  I  revere  the  authority  of  phi- 
losophers, especially  where  they  are  so  unanimous ;  but  until  I  can  compre- 
hend what  they  mean  by  ideas,  I  must  think  and  speak  with  the  vulgar. 

In  sensation  properly  so  called,  I  can  distinguish  two  things,  the  mind 
or  sentient  being,  and  the  sensation.  Whether  the  last  is  to  be  called  a 
feeling  or  an  operation,  I  dispute  not ;  but  it  has  no  object  distinct  from 
the  sensation  itself.  If  in  sensation  there  be  a  third  thing,  called  an  idea, 
I  know  not  what  it  is. 

In  perception,  in  remembrance,  and  in  conception,  ox  \T«v«k!Mvvx\Ac^^  "V 
di8tiii^tila2r  three  things,  the  mind  that  operatea,  tYve  o\*eTOX\ow  oi  ^^ 
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mmd,  and  the  object  of  that  operation*  That  the  object  perceived  is  one 
thing,  and  the  perception  of  that  object  another,  I  am  as  certiiin  as  I  can 
be  of  any  thing.  The  aame  may  be  said  of  conception,  of  remembnincei 
rf  love  and  hatred,  of  desire  and  aversion.  In  all  these*  the  act  of  the 
mind  abont  its  object  is  one  thing ;  the  object  is  another  tiling.  There 
must  be  an  object,  real  or  imaginary,  distinct  from  the  operation  of  the 
mind  about  it.  Now,  if  in  these  operations  the  idea  be  a  fourth  thing 
diifereiit  from  the  three  I  have  mentioned,  I  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  have 
been  able  to  learn  from  all  that  lias  been  written  about  ideas.  And  if  the 
doctrine  of  philosophers  about  ideas  confounds  any  two  of  these  things^ 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  distinct ;  if,  for  example,  it  confounds  the 
object  perceived  \nth  tlie  perception  of  that  object,  and  represents  them  as 
ooe  and  the  same  thing,  such  doctrine  is  altogether  repugnant  to  all  that 
I  am  able  to  discover  of  the  operations  of  my  own  mind  ;  and  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  expressed  in  the  structure  of  all 
UngUfigits. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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Two  vt^umes  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  were  pnbliiihcd  in 
173^,  and  the  tliird  in  1740,  The  doctrine  contiuneil  in  tlits  treatitw?  was 
published  anew  in  a  more  popular  form  in  Mr.  Hume's  Philosophical 
Essays,  of  which  there  liave  been  various  editions.  What  other  uutbcvti 
from  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  had  ctdted  ideas,  this  author  distinguished 
into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  impressions  and  ic/eas  ;  oomprehunilijig  under  the 
first,  all  our  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions ;  and  under  the  last,  the 
foint  images  of  these,  when  we  remember  or  imagine  them. 

He  sets  out  with  this  as  a  principle  that  needed  no  prutif,  and  of  wUdi^ 
therefore  he  offers  none.  That  all  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind 
resolve  themselves  into  these  two  kinds,  impressions  and  ideas. 

As  this  proposition  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  of  Mr* 
Hume's  system  rests,  and  from  which  it  is  raised  vnlh  great  acntcneM 
indeed,  and  ingenuity,  it  were  to  be  unshed  tliat  he  had  ttild  us  upfm  wkli 
authority  this  fundamental  proposition  rests.  But  \y\*  are  left  to  gncsi^ 
whether  it  is  held  forth  as  a  lirst  principle,  which  has  its  evidence  in 
itself;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  received  upon  the  authority  of  philoewipheit* 

^It  Locke  had  taught  us,  that  all  the  immediate  objectn  of  nunuui 
knowledge  are  ideas  in  the  mind.  Bisliop  Berkeley,  proceeding  ujion  tJli* 
foundation,  demonstruti'd  very  easily,  that  there  is  no  material  world* 
And  he  thought,  that  for  the  purpoiet  both  of  philosophy  and  religion*  w« 
ihottld  find  no  Iovm,  but  great  tM^nefit,  in  the  want  of  it.  But  the  biahoji^ 
at  biCUiie  his  order,  was  unwillijig  to  give  up  the  world  of  spirits.  He 
•aw  very  well,  that  tdeus  are  as  unfit  to  reprt-^ient  niiirits  as  they  are  te  1 
represent  bodies.  Perhaps  he  saw,  that  if  we  pifctive  only  the  ideaa  qCJ 
eptnts,  wc  H!i:itl  find  the  same  difficulty  in  inlerrtiig  their  real  cjd 
from  thi'  of  their  idea**  as  we  ixmX  in  infi*rring  the  exlAtenoe  of] 

tter  fit  ;,  .^ -^  nf  ;t        nt!  tbrrefore,  while  he  gives  Up  the  material 

[H'orld  in  favour  iti  ideus^  lie  gives  up  one  half  of  that  Mlani  | 

in  favour  uf  thi*  um, ..^  .,«   ,.^,,,^-,,   and  niuintains,  that  we  am*  willieai  1 
»diW5.  think,  lunl  ^paik.  and  rea^nin,  inlelligihl \ ,  almut  spiriU«  and  wluil 
'  t4>  tliem. 
firnar  aLowj*  uu  ».iich  poriialily  in  Catoiur  ef  the  wetldof  i 
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He  adopts  the  theory  of  ideas  in  its  full  extent ;  and^  in  consequence, 
shows  that  there  is  neither  matter  nor  mind  in  the  universe ;  nothing  but 
impressions  and  ideas.  What  we  call  a  body,  is  only  a  bundle  of  sen- 
sations;  and  what  we  call  the  wind^  is  only  a  bundle  of  thoughts, 
passions,  and  emotions,  without  any  subject. 

Some  ages  hence,  it  will  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  curious  anecdoto> 
that  two  philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  of  very  distinguished  rank, 
were  led  by  a  philosophical  hypothesis  ;  one  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
matter ;  and  the  other,  to  disbelieve  the  exiMtence  both  of  matter  and  of 
mind.  Such  an  anecdote  may  not  be  uninstructive,  if  it  prove  a  warning 
to  philosophers  to  beware  of  hypotheses,  especially  when  tney  lead  to  con- 
clusions which  contradict  the  principles  upon  which  all  men  of  common 
sense  must  act  in  common  life. 

Hie  Egoists,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  were  left  fiar  behind  by  Mr. 
Hume;  for  they  believed  their  own  existence^  and  perhaps  also  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity.  But  Mr.  Hume's  system  does  not  even  leave  him  a 
telfto  claim  the  property  of  his  impressions  and  ideas. 

A  system  of  consequences,  however  absurd,  acutely  and  justly  drawn 
from  a  few  principles,  in  very  abstract  matters,  is  of  real  utility  in  science, 
and  may  be  made  subservient  to  real  knowledge.  This  merit  Mr.  Hume's 
metaphvsical  writings  have  in  a  great  degree. 

We  nad  occasion  before  to  pbserve,  that,  since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes, 
philosophers,  in  treating  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  have  in  many  instances 
confounded  things,  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  always  led 
them  to  distinguish,  and  which  have  different  names  in  all  languages. 
Thus,  in  the  perception  of  an  external  object,  all  languages  distinguish 
three  things,  the  mtnd  that  perceives,  the  operation  of  that  mind,  which  is 
called  perception,  and  the  abject  perceived.  Nothing  appears  more  evident 
to  a  niind  untutored  by  philosophy,  than  that  these  three  are  distinct 
things,  which,  though  related,  ought  never  to  be  confounded.  I'he  struc- 
ture of  all  languages  supposes  this  distinction,  and  is  built  upon  it.  Phi- 
losophers have  introduced  a  fourth  thing  in  this  process,  which  they  call 
the  idea  of  the  object,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  image,  or  representative 
of  the  object,  and  is  said  to  be  the  immediate  object.  The  vulgar  know 
nothing  about  this  idea ;  it  is  a  creature  of  philosophy,  introduced  to 
account  for,  and  explain,  the  manner  of  our  perceiving  external  objects. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  that  while  philosophers,  for  more  than  a 
century^  have  been  labouring,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  explain  perception, 
and  the  other  operations  of  the  mind,  those  ideas  have  by  degrees  usurped 
the  place  of  perception,  object,  and  even  of  the  mind  itself,  and  have  sup- 
planted those  very  things  they  were  brought  to  explain.  Des  Cartes 
reduced  all  the  operations  of  the  understanding  to  perception  ;  and  what 
can  be  more  natural  to  those  who  believe  that  they  are  only  different 
modes  of  perceiving  ideas  in  our  own  minds?  Locke  confounds  ideas 
aometimea  with  the  perception  of  an  external  object,  sometimes  with  the 
external  object  itself.  In  Berkeley's  system,  the  idea  is  the  only  object, 
and  yet  is  often  confounded  with  the  perception  of  it.  But  in  Hume's, 
the  idea  or  the  impression,  which  is  only  a  more  lively  idea,  is  mind,  per- 
ception, and  object,  all  in  one :  so  that,  by  the  term  perception  in  Mr. 
Hume's  system,  we  must  understand  the  mind  itself,  all  its  operations  both 
of  understanding  and  will,  and  all  the  objects  of  these  operations.  Per- 
ception taken  in  this  sense  he  divides  into  our  more  lively  perceptions, 
which  he  calls  impressions,  and  the  less  lively,  which  he  calls  ideas.  To 
prevent  repetition,  I  must  here  refer  the  reader  to  some  tcwv^ltV^  \cvaL^ 
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upon  this  division,  Essay  1,  chap.  1,  iii  the  explication  there  given  of  the 

words  perreivft  ohfect^  impression, 

Phikfsoplicrs  hiivc  differed  very  much  with  regiird  to  the  origin  of  our 
ideas,  or  the  sources  wlience  th4*y  arc  derived*  The  Peripatetics  held, 
tiriit  till  knowledge  is  derived  originally  from  the  sensei* ;  ana  this  ancient 
dtwrtrine  seems  to  lie  revived  by  «iomc  late  French  pliilvisophers,  and  by  Dr, 
Hartley  and  Dr.  Priestley  among  the  British,  Des  Cartes  maintained, 
that  many  of  our  ideas  are  innate.  Locke  opposed  the  doctrine  of  innate 
idejw  with  much  zi^U  and  employs  the  whole  fir^t  book  of  bia  £«6ay^ 
against  it.  But  he  admit^s  two  different  si>urcea  of  ideas ;  the  opemtiotu 
uf  oar  externid  Renj^es^  which  be  caiU  H-nxution^  by  which  we  get  all  our 
idca«  of  body,  and  it:*  attributes  j  and  rejection  upon  the  oj^crations  of  our 
minds,  by  which  we  p^ct  the  ideas  of  every  thing  iKdonging  to  the  mind. 
The  main  design  of  the  second  book  of  Locke's  K!*^y«  is  to  show,  that  all 
our  simple  ideas,  without  exception,  are  derived  from  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  both,  of  these  sources.  In  doing  this,  the  author  is  led  into  some  para- 
doxes, although)  in  general,  he  is  not  fond  of  paradoxes :  and  had  he 
foreseen  all  the  consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  he  would  probably  have  examine*!  it  more  carefully. 

Air.  Hume  adopts  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  from 
that  principle  infers,  that  wc  have  no  ideii  of  substance  corporeal  or  spi- 
ritual, no  idea  of  power^  no  other  idea  of  a  cause  but  that  it  is  something 
antecedent^  and  constantly  conjoined  to  that  which  we  call  its  effect ;  antlt 
in  a  word,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  our  se4i8ation8,  and 
the  operations  of  mind  we  are  conscious  of. 

This  author  leaves  no  power  to  the  mind  in  framing  its  ideas  and  im* 
presslons  ;  and  no  wonder,  since  he  holds  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power  ; 
and  tlie  mind  is  nothing  but  that  successioa  of  impressions  and  ideiui  of 
which  we  arc  intimately  conscious. 

He  thinks,  therefore,  that  our  impressions  arise  from  unknown  causes, 
and  that  the  impressions  arc  the  causes  of  their  corresponding  ideas.  By 
this  he  means  no  more  but  that  they  always  go  before  the  ideaa  ;  lor  fliit  ui 
all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  relations  of  cause  and  cifect. 

As  t^  the  order  and  succession  of  our  ideas^  he  holds  it  to  be  deter <> 
mined  by  three  laws  of  attraction  or  association,  wliich  he  tidces  to  be 
original  properties  of  the  ideas*  l)y  which  they  attract,  as  it  were,  or  aaso* 
ciatc  themselves  with  other  idejis  which  either  resemble  them,  or  which 
have  l>ecn  contiguous  to  them  in  time  and  place,  or  to  which  they  havte  the 
relations  of  cause  and  etfect. 

We  may  here  observe,  by  the  wav»  that  the  last  of  these  three  lawi  J 
KTCms  to  lie  included  in  tliC  second,  since  causation,  according  to  him,  tin- 
plies  no  more  than  contiguity  in  time  ami  place. 

"  It  is  not  my  desigu  at  present  to  show  hi>w  Mr.  Hume,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  borrowed  from  I^»cke  and  Berkeley,  has  with  great  acuteneeii  ' 
reared  a  system  of  abstdute  scepticiHrn,  which  leaves  no  rational  ground  to 
believe  any  (we  |)ro[H»sition  rather  than  its  contrary  :  my  intention  in  this 
|llilco  U'ing  onlj  to  give  a  detail  of  the  sentiments  of  philosophers  ron*  i 
oeming  ideas  since  they  l)ecomc  an  obiect  of  speciUation,  and  concerning. 
Uic  manner  of  our  i^erceiving  external  objects  by  their  i 
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THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  ANTONY  ARNAULD. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  ideas^  we  must 
not  omit  Antony  Amaula,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who^  in  the  year  1683, 
published  his  book  of  True  and  False  Ideas^  in  opposition  to  the  system  of 
Malebranche,  before  mentioned.  It  is  only  about  ten  years  since  I  could 
find  this  book^  and  I  believe  it  is  rare. 

Though  Amauld  wrote  before  Locke^  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  I  have  re- 
served to  the  last  place  some  account  of  his  sentiments,  because  it  seems 
difficult  to  determine  whether  he  adopted  the  common  theory  of  ideas^ 
or  whether  he  is  singular  in  rejecting  it  altogether  as  a  fiction  of  philo- 
sophers. 

The  controversy  between  Malebranche  and  Arnauld  necessarily  led 
them  to  consider  what  kind  of  things  ideas  are,  a  point  upon  which  other 
philosophers  had  very  generally  been  silent.  Both  of  them  professed  the 
doctrine  universally  received,  that  we  peroeive  not  material  things  imme- 
diately, that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the  immediate  objects  of  our  thought, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  we  perceive  its  properties. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  both  these  authors  use  tne  word  per^ 
cepiitm,  as  Des  Cartes  had  done  before  them,  to  signify  every  operaticm  of 
the  understanding.  ^'  To  think,  to  know,  to  perceive,  are  the  same  thing,*' 
says  Mr.  Amauld,  chap.  5,  def.  2.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  the 
various  operations  of  the  mind  are  by  both  called  modifications  of  the  mind. 
Perhaps  thev  were  led  into  this  phrase  by  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  that  the 
essence  of  the  mind  consists  in  thinking,  as  that  of  body  consists  in  ex- 
tension. I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  when  they  make  sensation,  per- 
ception, memory,  and  imagination,  to  be  various  modifications  of  the  mind, 
they  mean  no  more,  but  that  these  are  things  which  can  only  exist  in 
the  mind  as  their  subject.  We  express  the  same  thing  by  calling  them 
various  modes  of  thinking,  or  various  operations  of  the  mind. 

The  things  which  the  mind  perceives,  says  Malebranche,  are  of  two 
kinds.  They  are  either  in  the  mind  itself,  or  they  are  external  to  it. 
The  things  in  the  mind,  are  all  its  different  modifications,  its  sensations, 
its  imaginations,  its  pure  intellections,  its  passions  and  affections.  These 
are  immediately  perceived  ;  we  are  conscious  of  them,  and  have  no  need  of 
ideas  to  represent  them  to  us. 

Things  external  to  the  mind,  are  either  corporeal  or  spiritual.  With 
regard  to  the  last,  he  thinks  it  possible  that,  in  another  state,  spirits  may 
be  an  immediate  object  of  our  understandings,  and  so  be  perceived  without 
ideas ;  that  there  may  be  such  an  union  of  spirits  as  that  they  may  imme- 
diately perceive  each  other,  and  communicate  their  thoughts  mutually, 
without  signs,  and  without  ideas. 

But  leaving  this  as  a  problematical  point,  he  holds  it  to  be  undeniable, 
that  material  things  cannot  be  perceived  immediately,  but  only  by  the 
mediation  of  ideas.  He  thought  it  likewise  undeniable,  that  the  idea 
must  be  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  that  it  must  touch  the  soul  as  it 
were,  and  modify  its  perception  of  the  object. 

From  these  principles  we  must  necessarily  conclude,  either  that  the  idea 
is  some  modification  of  the  human  mind,  or  that  it  must  be  an  idea  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  which  is  always  intimately  present  with  our  minds.     Tk^ 
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BiatttT  boing  broirglit  to  tliis  idtomj\tive,  Malcbrandie  consi(l»*r«  first  nil 
the  iKisKible  ways  such  a  niodificatioii  may  be  produced  in  nur  mind  as  that 
vre  call  an  idea  of  a  material  object,  taking  it  for  granted  always,  tliat  it 
must  liC  an  iil>ject  perceived,  and  ^miething  different  from  the  act  of  the 
mind  in  perceiving  it»  He  finds  insuperable  objections  against  every  hy- 
pithcsia  of  feuch  ideas  being  produceil  in  our  minds,  and  therefore  con- 
chules,  that  the  immediate  objects  of  perception  are  the  ideas  of  the  Divine 
IMind. 

Against  this  system  Arnauld  WTOtc  hi.'^  Inrnk  i>f  Tnie  and  Fsdse  Ideiw* 
He  docs  not  object  to  the  alternjitive  mentioned  liy  Midebranche  ;  but  he 
maintains,  that  ideas  are  modi rteal ions  of  our  mind».  And  finding  no 
other  nifidili cation  of  the  human  mind  which  can  \w  called  an  idea  of  an 
external  object*  he  says,  if  is  only  another  word  for  perception.  Chap.  5. 
def.  3.  **  I  take  the  idea  of  an  object,  and  the  jxTccption  of  an  object,  to 
be  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  say  whether  there  may  be  other  things  to 
which  the  name  of  idea  may  l>e  given*  But  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
ideas  taken  in  this  sense,  and  that  these  ideas  are  either  attributes  or  mo- 
difications of  our  minds.'* 

This  I  thinks  indeed,  was  to  attack  tlie  system  of  Malebranche  upon 
its  weak  side,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  an  attack  was  least  expected* 
Philosophers  had  been  so  unanimous  in  maintaining  that  we  do  not  per^ 
ceive  external  objects  immetbntely,  but  by  certnin  representative  imagea  of 
them  called  idcast  that  MaJebranche  might  well  think  his  system  secure 
upon  that  quarter,  and  that  the  only  question  to  be  determined  nnis*  In 
what  subject  those  ideas  arc  placed,  whether  in  the  hiimau  or  in  tlie 
divine  mind  ? 

But,  says  Mr.  Arnauld,  those  ideas  are  mere  chimeras,  fictions  of  phjlo* 
eophers ;  there  arc  no  Kuch  beings  in  nature  ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  no 
purpose  to  inquire  whether  they  are  in  the  divine  or  in  the  human  mind. 
The  nnly  true  and  real  ideas  are  our  j^erceplinns,  which  are  acknowledged 
by  all  philosdjihers,  and  bv  ^ralebranche  himself,  to  be  acts  or  modificationa 
of  our  own  minds.  He  cltK^s  nf>t  say  that  the  fictitious  ideas  were  a  fiction 
of  Mah'branche.  He  acknowledges  that  they  had  been  very  generally 
maintained  by  the  scholastic  phihtsophers,  and  munts  out,  very  judiciously, 
the  prejudices  that  had  led  them  into  the  belief  of  such  Ideas. 

Of  all  the  |KwrrR  of  our  mind,  the  eSEternal  aentet  tre  thought  to  he  the 
best  underKttMHl,  and  their  objects  are  the  most  familiar.  Henct  Ue 
measure  otluT  piwers  by  them,  and  transfer  to  other  powers  the  laaglMgii 
which  pn>jHTly  U'longs  to  them.  The  objects  of  S4*nse  must  be  present  to 
the  sense,  or  within  its  nphere,  tn  order  to  their  being  tjcreeived.  Hcncr, 
by  anahigy,  we  are  led  to  sav  of  every  thing  when  we  think  of  it,  that  it  is 
preBcnt  to  the  mind,  or  in  the  mind.  Hut  this  presence  is  metaphoricn], 
or  malogic'al  t>tdv  ;  atu)  Arnauld  calls  it  <ibjective  presence^  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  hn-al  presence  whicli  i^  required  in  objects  that  arc  percdired 
by  arAse.  But  both  being  catleil  by  the  same  name,  they  arc  confounded 
together,  and  those  things  that  l>elong  only  to  real  or  local  presence^  ore 
attributed  to  the  mi^taphorical. 

We  are  likewise  accustomed  to  see  objects  by  their  images  in  a  mifror, 
or  in  water  ;  and  hence  are  led,  ^  y,  to  think  that  objecta  may  be 

WfwmmM  to  thf  memory  or   ini.  .;.  in   some  aiinilar  niaoner,  by 

'\n'm  have  giJUhI  nJtas. 

lid  nnalogiei,  Arnauld  ofiumveiit  men  have  been  ltd 
ubjects  of  memory  and  imaginatiim  must  be  ^ 
'\     Mi«^  or  ideas;  and  the  phUo»o]iher4  hare  beea 
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carried  away  by  these  prejudices  than  even  the  vulgar,  because  the  use 
made  of  this  theory  was  to  explain  and  account  for  the  various  operations 
of  the  mind,  a  matter  in  which  the  vulgar  take  no  concern. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  Des  Cartes  had  got  the  better  of  these  pre- 
judices,^ and  that  he  uses  the  word  idea  as  si^ifying  the  same  thing  with 
perception,  and  is  therefore  surprised  that  a  disciple  of  Des  Cartes,  and  one 
who  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  Malebranche  was,  should  be  carried 
awav  by  them.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  two  most  eminent  disciples 
of  Des  Cartes,  and  his  contemporaries,  should  differ  so  essentially  with 
regard  to  his  doctrine  concerning  ideas. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  the  continuation 
of  this  controversy  between  those  two  acute  philosophers,  in  the  subsequent 
defences  and  replies ;  because  I  have  not  access  to  see  them.  After  much 
reasoning,  and  some  animosity,  each  continued  in  his  own  opinion,  and  left 
his  antagonist  where  he  found  him.  Malebranche's  opinion  of  our  seeing 
all  things  in  God,  soon  died  away  of  itself ;  and  Arnauld's  notion  of  ideas 
seems  to  have  been  less  regarded  than  it  deserved  by  the  philosophers 
that  came  after  him ;  perhaps  for  this  reason,  among  otners,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  in  some  sort  given  up  by  himself,  in  his  attempting  to  reconcile  it  to 
the  ccmmon  doctrine  concerning  ideas. 

From  the  account  I  have  given,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that 
Amauld  totally  denied  the  existence  of  ideas,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of 
that  word,  ana  that  he  adopted  the  notion  qf  the  vulgar,  who  acknow- 
ledge no  object  of  perception  but  the  external  object.  But  he  seems  very 
unwilling  to  deviate  so  far  from  the  common  tract,  and  what  he  had  given 
up  with  one  hand  he  takes  back  with  the  other. 

For,  first,  Having  defined  ideas  to  be  the  same  thing  with  perceptions, 
he  adds  this  qualification  to  his  definition :  ''  I  do  not  here  consider 
whether  there  are  other  things  that  may  be  called  ideas  ,*  but  it  is  certain 
there  are  ideas  taken  in  this  sense."  I  believe,  indeed,  there  is  no  philo- 
sopher who  does  not,  on  some  occasions,  use  the  word  idea  in  this  popular 
sense. 

Secondly,  He  supports  this  popular  sense  of  the  word  by  the  authority 
of  Des  Cartes,  who,  in  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
idea  of  him  in  our  minds>  defines  an  idea  thus:  ''  By  the  word  idea,  I 
understand  that  form  of  any  thought,  by  the  immediate  perception  of 
which  I  am  conscious  of  that  thought ;  so  that  1  can  express  nothing 
by  words,  with  understanding,  without  being  certain  that  there  is  in  my 
mind  the  idea  of  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  words."  This  definition 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  of  the  same  import  with  that  which  is  given  bv  Ar- 
nauld.  But  Des  Cartes  adds  a  qualification  to  it,  whicli  Amauld,  in 
Quoting  it,  omits ;  and  which  shows,  that  Des  Cartes  meant  to  limit  his 
definition  to  the  idea  then  treated  of,  that  is,  to  the  idea  of  the  Deity ; 
and  that  there  are  other  ideas  to  which  this  definition  does  not  apply. 
For  he  adds:  ^'And  thus  I  give  the  name  of  idea,  not  solely  to  the 
images  painted  in  the  phantasy.  Nay,  in  this  place,  I  do  not  at  all  give 
the  name  of  ideas  to  those  images,  in  so  far  as  they  are  painted  in  the  cor- 
poreal phantasy  that  is  in  some  part  of  the  brain,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they 
inform  the  mind,  turning  its  attention  to  that  part  of  the  brain." 

Thirdly,  Arnauld  has  employed  the  whole  of  his  sixth  chapter  to  show 
that  these  ways  of  speaking,  common  among  philosophers,  to  wit,  thai  toe 
perceive  not  things  immediately  ;  that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the  imme^ 
diate  objects  qf  our  thoughts  ;  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  toe 
perceive  its  properties,  are  not  to  be  rejected,  but  are  true  wUea  tv^VitVj 
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midenlood*  He  laljours  to  reconcile  these  eitpressions  to  his  own  detiuitioii 
of  idtHU,  by  oliserving,  that  even'  jHTCOption  and  every  thought  h  iiec«- 
sarily  conscious  of  itself,  and  reflects  upon  itself ;  and'  that,  by  this  oon- 
seioiisnej^  and  reflection,  it  is  its  ou^i  immediate  object.  Whence  he 
Infei^,  that  the  idea,  that  is,  the  perception,  is  the  immediate  object  of 
perception. 

This  looks  like  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile  two  inconsistent  doctrines 
by  one  who  wishes  to  liold  both.  It  is  true,  that  consciousness  always  goes 
along  with  perception  ;  but  they  are  diflferent  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
they  have  their  ditTerent  object?^.  Consciousness  Is  not  perception,  nor  is 
the  object  of  consciousness  the  object  of  perception.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  every  operation  of  mind  that  has  an  object.  Thus,  injury  is  the 
object  of  resentment.  When  I  resent  an  injury,  I  ani  conscious  of  my  re- 
sentment ;  that  is,  my  resentmvut  is  the  immediate  and  the  only  object  of 
my  consciousness ;  but  it  would  be  ubsurd  to  infer  from  this,  that  my  re* 
sentment  is  the  immediate  object  of  my  resentment. 

Upon  the  whoK*,  if  Arnunld,  in  consequence  of  his  doctrine,  that  idras^ 
ttiken  for  representative  images  of  external  objects,  are  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  philosopherM^  had  rejected  boldly  the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  phjlL»so]>her8t  concerning  those  fictitious  bt^ings,  and  all  the 
ways  of  speakijjg  that  imply  their  existence,  I  should  have  thought  hint 
more  consistent  with  himself,  and  his  ditctrine  ctmeeruing  ideas  inor^ 
rational  and  more  inteHigible  than  that  of  any  other  author  of  my  acquaint* 
uncc  who  has  treated  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  TDB  COMMON  THEORY  OP  IDEA9. 

After  so  long  a  detail  of  the  sentiments  of  philo«M>phers,  ancient  and 
modern^  concerning  ideas,  it  may  seem  presunjptuous  to  call  in  question 
their  existence.  But  no  philosophical  opinion,  however  ancient,  however 
generally  received,  ought  to  rest  upon  authority.  There  is  no  presumption 
in  requiring  evidence  for  it,  or  in  regulating  our  belief  by  the  evideJiee  we 
can  find. 

To  prevent  mistakes,  the  reader  must  ag.itn  be  reminded,  that  if  by  idcAS 
fti-c  meant  only  the  acts  or  oj>erations  of  our  minds  in  perceiving,  re* 
membering,  or  imagining  objects,  I  am  far  from  calling  in  question  the  ex- 
istence of  those  act?* ;  we  ore  conscious  of  them  everj'  day,  and  every  hour 
of  life;  and  I  believe  no  man  of  a  sound  mind  ever  doubted  of  the  real 
existence  of  the  oprrntions  of  mind,  of  which  he  is  conscious.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  doubted,  that,  by  the  faculties  which  Cod  has  given  us,  we  caji  am» 
ecive  things  that  are  absent,  as  well  as  perceive  those  that  are  within  the 
rench  of  our  MUses  ;  and  that  such  conceptions  may  be  more  or  lessdistinett 
aad  more  or  h-^r  bvrlv  and  strong.  We  liave  reason  to  ascribe  to  tlie  all- 
knowing  and  t  Being  djKtinct  conceptions  of  all  things  existent 
tmd  pos«ibli%  tlieir  relations ;  and  if  these  conct'^)tiotift  mns  colled 
his  etern  J  i<!r  tliere  ought  to  be  no  dispute  imOfig  philosophera  shout  • 
word*  Tia«^  Kii.i^,  of  whose  existence  I  reqom  the  proof,  are  not  the 
operations  of  any  mind,  but  topfpowd  objects  of  thn$e  operations.  Thi^y 
»re  not  perception,  renunibrtnotf  or  ooneeption,  but  thiiigs  that  are  Mid  tu 
be  perceived,  or  rcmejnl>ered,  or  itnofftnecL 

Sm  do  I  dispute  the  exigtencie  of  what  the  Tulgpr  etll  the  objeeti  nt  i 
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peroepdon.  These^  by  all  who  acknowledge  their  existence^  are  called  real 
things,  not  ideas.  But  philosophers  maintain  that^  besides  these,  there 
are  immediate  objects  of  perception  in  the  mind  itself:  that,  for  instance, 
we  do  not  see  the  sun  immediately,  but  an  idea,  or,  as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it, 
an  impression,  in  our  own  minds.  This  idea  is  said  to  be  the  image,  the 
resemblance,  the  representative  of  the  sun,  if  there  be  a  sun.  It  is  from 
the  existence  of  the  idea  that  we  must  infer  the  existence  of  the  sun.  But 
the  idea  being  immediately  perceived,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  philo- 
sophers think,  of  its  existence. 

in  like  manner,  when  I  remember,  or  when  I  imagine  any  thing,  all 
men  acknowledge  that  there  must  be  something  that  is  remembered,  or 
that  is  ima^ned ;  that  is,  some  object  of  those  operations.  The  object 
remembered  must  be  something  that  did  exist  in  time  past.  The  object 
imagined  may  be  something  that  never  existed.  But,  say  the  philosophers, 
besraes  these  objects  which  all  men  acknowledge,  there  is  a  more  imme- 
diate object  which  really  exists  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time  we  re- 
member or  imagine.  This  object  is  an  idea  or  image  of  the  thing  re- 
membered or  imagined. 

Thejirst  reflection  I  would  make  on  this  philosophical  opinion  is.  That 
it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  universal  sense  of  men  who  have  not  been  in- 
structed in  philosophy.  When  we  see  the  sun  or  moon,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  very  objects  which  we  immediatelv  see,  are  very  far  distant  from 
us,  and  from  one  another.  We  have  not  tne  least  doubt,  that  this  is  the 
sun  and  moon  which  God  created  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  which 
have  continued  to  perform  their  revolutions  in  the  heavens  ever  since.  But 
how  are  we  astonished  when  the  philosopher  informs  us,  that  we  are  mis- 
taken in  all  this ;  that  the  sun  and  moon  which  we  see  are  not,  as  we 
imagine,  many  miles  distant  from  us,  and  from  each  other,  but  that  they 
are  in  our  own  mind ;  that  they  had  no  existence  before  we  saw  them,  and 
will  haviB  none  when  we  cease  to  perceive  and  to  think  of  them ;  because 
the  objects  we  perceive  are  only  ideas  in  our  own  minds,  which  can  have 
no  existence  a  moment  longer  tnan  we  think  of  them. 

If  a  plain  man,  uninstructed  in  philosophy,  have  faith  to  receive  these 
mysteries,  how  great  must  be  his  astonishment.  He  is  brought  into  a  new 
worlds  where  every  thing  he  sees,  tastes,  or  touches,  is  an  idea ;  a  fleeting 
kind  of  being  which  he  can  conjure  into  existence,  or  can  annihilate  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

After  his  mind  is  somewhat  composed,  it  will  be  natural  for  him  to  ask 
his  philosophical  instructor.  Pray,  sir,  are  there  then  no  substantial  and 
permanent  oeings  called  the  sun  and  moon,  which  continue  to  exist  whether 
we  think  of  them  or  not  ? 

Here  the  philosophers  differ.  Mr.  Locke,  and  those  that  were  before 
him^  will  answer  to  this  question.  That  it  is  very  true  there  are  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  beings  called  the  sun  and  moon ;  but  they  never 
appear  to  us  in  their  own  person,  but  by  their  representatives  the  ideas  in 
oar  own  minds,  and  we  know  nothing  of  them  but  what  we  can  gather 
from  those  ideas. 

Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume  would  give  a  diflTerent  answer  to  the 
question  proposed :  they  would  assure  the  querist.  That  it  is  a  vulgar  error, 
a  mere  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  and  unlearned,  to  think  that  there  are 
any  permanent  and  substantial  beings  called  the  sun  and  moon ;  that  the 
heavenly  bodies,  our  own  bodies,  and  all  bodies  whatsoever,  are  nothing  but 
ideas  in  onr  minds ;  and  that  there  can  be  nothing  like  the  ideas  of  one 
mind,  but  the  ideas  of  another  mind.    There  is  nothing  m  naXwt^  XroX 
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mmds  and  ideas,  says  llic  bisliop  ;  nay,  says  Mr.  Hume,  there  is  notliiiig  in 
niiture  but  ideas  only  ;  ftir  what  we  call  a  mind  is  nothing  but  a  triiiii  of 
ideas  connected  by  certain  relatiiniis  between  themselves. 

In  this  representation  of  the  theory  of  ideai^,  there  is  nothing  exaggerated 
or  misrepresented,  as  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge  ;  and  syrely  nothing  farther 
is  necessary  to  showj  that,  to  the  uninstrueted  in  philosophy,  it  must  ap- 
pear extravagant  and  insiunary,  and  most  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common 
understanding. 

There  is  less  need  of  any  farther  proiif  of  this,  that  it  is  very  amply  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Essay  on  the  academical  or  sceptical 
philosophy.  '*  It  seems  evident/'  says  he,  **  that  men  are  carried  by  • 
natural  instinct,  or  prepossessiim ,  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses;  and  tlint 
without  miy  reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the  ysc  of  reason,  we  always 
suppose  nn  exteriiul  universe,  which  de|Kjnds  not  on  our  perception,  but 
would  exist  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or  unni- 
liilated.  Ever  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  opinion^  and 
prescn-e  this  belief  of  external  objects  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and 
actions, 

*'  It  seems  also  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this  blind  and  powerful 
instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the  very  images  presented  by  the 
senses  to  he  the  external  objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion,  that 
the  one  is  nothing  but  representations  of  the  other.  This  very  tabic  which 
we  see  white,  and  feel  bard,  is  l>etieved  to  exist  independent  of  our  per- 
ception, and  to  be  something  externid  to  the  mind  which  perceives  it ;  our 
presence  bestows  not  being  u[»on  it ;  our  absence  annihilates  it  not.  It 
preser^TS  its  existence  unifonn  and  entire,  independejit  of  the  situation  uf 
inteUlgent  beings  who  perceive  or  ct«i  tern  plate  it* 

*'  But  this  universal  and  primary  notion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by 
the  slightest  philosophy,  winch  teaches  us^  that  nothing  can  ever  be  pff^ 
»ent  to  the  mind,  but  in  image  or  j»erception ;  and  that  the  sense*  are  only 
the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  received,  without  being  ever 
able  to  produce  any  immediate  inteicouise  between  the  mind  and  the 
object." 

It  is  therefore  aekno^vledged  by  this  philosopher,  to  be  a  natural  instinct 
or  preiKwses&ion,  an  universal  and  primary  opmion  of  all  men,  a  primary 
instinct  of  nature^  that  the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive  by  our 
S(*nses  are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external  objects^  and  that  their 
existence  is  indejwndent  of  us,  and  our  rn'rceiition. 

In  this  acknowledgment,  Mr*  Ilumc,  indeed,  seems  to  be  more  gcnerotts, 
tj    and  even  more  ingenious,  than  Uisliop  Berkeley,  who  would  persuade  us 
that  his  opinion  does  not  oppose  the  vulgar  opinion,  but  only  that  of  tht 
philosophers  ;  and  that  the  external  existence  of  a  material  world  is  a  phi«  , 
losophical  hypothesis,  and  not  the  natural  dictate  of  onr  perceptive  poii'en. , 
The  bishop  snows  a  timidity  of  engscing  such  an  adveiWy,  as  a  prinitrf  I 
and  uni  venial  opinion  of  oU  men.     He  is  rather  fond  to  court  its  patrofM^J 
But  the  thhi]uf»opber  intn^pidly  gives  a  defiance  to  this  antagpoi8t>  andscOBM 
to  gl<Jry  in  a  conflict  that  was  worthy  of  his  arm.     (iptut npntm  ami  jNimm] 
J$icrn(ierc  Montc  Irunem.     After  afl,  I  tiuspect  that  a  philosopher*  who 
wages  war  with  this  adverRnry,  will  find  himself  in  the  same  condition  \ 
%  mathenmticiim  who  sltould  undertjike  to  demonstrate,  that  there  hi  \ 
tnitfa  in  the  axiotns  tif  U)  a  the  ma  tics. 

A  i^ecomd  reflection  niK»n  this  subject  in*  That  the  authors  wha  bdv«j 
treated  uf  ideas  have  genenilly  taken  their  existence  for  granted,  aa  ft  I 
ibing  thftt  could  not  be  called  in  question ;  and  such  argufflmts  is  they  j 
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have  mentioned  incidentally^  in  order  to  prove  it^  seem  too  weak  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Locke^  in  the  introduction  to  his  Essay,  tells  us,  that  he  uses  the 
word  idea  to  signify  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  thought ;  and 
then  iidds,  "  I  presume  it  will  be  easily  granted  me  that  there  are  such 
ideas  in  men's  minds ;  every  one  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself,  and  men's 
words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others.'*  I  am  indeed 
conscious  of  perceiving,  remembering,  imagming ;  but  that  the  objects  of 
these  operations  are  images  in  my  mind,  I  am  not  conscious.  I  am  satisfied 
by  men's  words  and  actions,  that  they  often  perceive  the  same  objects  which 
I  perceive^  which  could  not  be^  if  those  objects  were  ideas  in  their  own 
minds. 

Mr.  Norris  is  the  only  author  I  have  met  with  who  professedly  puts 
the  question.  Whether  material  things  can  be  perceived  by  us  imme- 
diately ?  He  has  offered  four  arguments  to  show  that  they  cannot.  First, 
"  Material  objects  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
union  between  the  object  and  the  percipient."  Jmxoer,  This  argument  is 
lame,  until  it  is  shown  to  be  necessary  that  in  perception  there  should  be 
an  union  between  the  object  and  the  percipient.  Second^  "  Material  objects 
are  disproportioned  to  the  mind,  and  removed  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter 
of  Being.*'  This  argument  I  cannot  answer,  because  1  do  not  understand 
it.  Third,  "  Because,  if  material  objects  were  immediate  objects  of  per- 
ception, there  could  be  no  physical  science;  things  necessary  and  im- 
mutable being  the  only  objects  of  science."  Answer,  Although  things 
necessary  and  immutable  be  not  the  immediate  objects  of  perception,  they 
may  be  immediate  objects  of  other  powers  of  the  mind.  Fourth,  '*  If  ma- 
terial things  were  perceived  by  themselves,  they  would  be  a  true  light  to 
our  minds^  as  being  the  intelligible  form  of  our  understandings,  and  con- 
sequently perfective  of  them,  and  indeed  superior  to  them ."  If  I  compre- 
hend any  thing  of  this  mysterious  argument,  it  follows  from  it,  that  the 
Deity  perceives  nothing  at  all,  because  nothing  can  be  superior  to  his  un- 
derstanding, or  perfective  of  it. 

There  is  an  argument  which  is  hinted  at  by  Malebranche,  and  by  several 
other  authors,  which  deserves  to  be  more  seriously  considered.  As  I  find 
it  most  clearly  expressed,  and  most  fully  urged  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  I 
shall  give  it  in  his  words,  in  his  second  reply  to  Leibnitz,  sect.  4,  "  The 
soul,  without  being  present  to  the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  could 
not  possibly  perceive  them.  A  living  substance  can  only  there  perceive, 
where  it  is  present,  either  to  the  things  themselves,  (as  the  omnipresent 
God  is  to  the  whole  universe)  or  the  images  of  things,  as  the  soul  is  in  its 
proper  sensorium.*' 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  expresses  the  same  sentiment,  but  with  his  usual' 
reserve,  in  a  query  oidy. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Forterfield,  in  his  Essay  concerning  the  motions  of 
our  eyes>  adopts  this  opinion  with  more  confidence.  His  words  are: 
"  How  body  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
am  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can.  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not; 
and,  therefore,  our  mind  can  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper 
modifications,  and  the  various  states  of  the  sensorium,  to  which  it  is  pre- 
sent :  So  that  it  is  not  the  external  sun  and  moon  which  are  in  the  heavens, 
which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their  image  or  representation  impressed 
upon  the  sensorium.  How  the  soul  of  a  seeing  man  sees  these  images,  or 
how  it  receives  those  ideas,  from  such  agitations  in  the  sensorium,  I  know 
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not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  can  never  pcrcei%*e  the  external  bodies  themselves, 
to  which  it  is  not  present.*' 

These,  indeed^  are  great  authorities ;  but,  in  matters  of  philosophy,  we 
tan^t  not  be  guided  by  authority^  bijt  by  reason.  Dr,  Clarke »  in  the  pl^oe 
cited,  mentions  sUghtly,  as  the  reason  of  his  opinion,  that  "  nothing  cftn 
any  more  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  when  it  is  not  present,  than  it  can  be 
where  it  is  not."  And  again,  in  his  third  reply  to  Leibnitz,  sect.  11, 
*'  We  arc  sure  the  soul  cannot  perceive  what  it  h  not  present  to,  becauae 
nothing  can  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not/*  The  same  reason  w© 
see  is  urged  by  Dr*  Porter  field. 

That  nothing  can  act  immediately  where  it  is  not,  I  think,  must  be  ad<» 
mitted;  for  I  agree  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  jx>wer  without  substance 
is  inconceivable.  It  is  a  cansequence  of  this,  that  nothing  can  l*e  acted 
upon  immediately  where  the  agent  is  not  present :  let  this  therefore  be 
granted.  To  make  the  reasoning  conclusive,  it  is  further  necessary^  that, 
when  wc  percei\'e  objects,  citlier  they  act  u]>on  us,  or  we  act  upon  them. 
This  does  not  apjM?ar  M-lf-evidcnt,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  proof 
of  it.  I  ahull  briefly  offer  the  reasons  why  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

When  wc  say  that  one  being  acts  upon  another,  we  mesm  that  some 
power  or  force  is  exerted  by  the  agent,  which  produces,  or  has  a  tendency 
to  produce,  a  change  in  the  thing  acted  upon.  If  thij*  ha  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  there  appears  no  reason  for  asserting,  that 
in  perccjition,  either  the  object  acts  upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind  upon  the 
object. 

An  object^  in  being  perceived,  docs  not  act  at  all.  I  perceive  the  walls 
of  the  room  where  I  sit ;  but  they  arc  pcrfectlv  inactive,  and  therefore  act 
not  upon  the  mind.  To  be  perceived  is  what  logicians  call  an  external  de- 
nomination, uliicli  implies  neither  action  nor  quality  in  the  object  per- 
oetved*  Nor  could  men  ever  have  gone  into  this  notion,  that  perception 
is  omng  to  some  action  of  the  object  u^m  the  mind,  were  it  not  that  wc 
arc  so  prone  to  form  our  notions  of  the  mind  fmm  some  similitude  we  con- 
oeire  between  it  and  body.  Thought  in  the  mind  is  conceived  to  have 
totne  analogy  to  motion  m  a  body :  and  as  a  bod)'  is  put  in  motion,  hy 
being  acted  upon  by  some  other  body  ;  so  we  are  apt  to  think  the  mind  la 
made  to  perceive,  by  some  impulse  it  receives  from  the  object.  Bui  rea- 
sonings, dfnuTi  from  such  analogies,  ought  never  to  lie  trusted.  They  arc, 
indeed,  the  cause  of  most  of  our  errors  with  regard  to  the  mind.  And 
we  might  m  well  conclude,  that  minds  may  be  measured  by  feet  and 
inches,  or  weighed  by  ounces  and  drachms,  because  bodies  have  those  pro- 
perties. 

I  aee  m  little  reason,  in  the  second  place,  to  believe,  that  in  perception 
the  mind  acts  upon  the  object.  To  perceive  an  object  is  one  thing  ;  to  act 
upon  it  ii  another:  nor  is  tlie  la«d  at  idl  included  in  the  first.  To  say, 
that  1  act  upon  the  wall,  by  looking  at  it,  is  an  abuse  of  language,  and  hiW 
no  meaning.  IxigicianR  distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  mind  ;  the 
first  kind  produces  no  effect  without  the  mind  ;  the  last  does.  The  ttntt 
they  call  immanent  acU  ;  the  secrmd  transitive*  All  tnteUectual  opemtiona 
belong  to  the  first  class ;  they  produce  no  effect  upon  any  external  object. 
But  without  having  recoime'to  logical  distinctions,  every  man  of  common 
m-nse  known,  that  to  tllblk  of  BQ  olg9el  tad  to  aet  upon  it,  are  very  diffen*nt 
tktaga* 

Aa  we  have  therefore  no  eridence^  that,  bi  perception;  the  mifld  acta 
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Upon  the  object^  or  the  object  upon  the  inind^  but  strong  reasons  to  the 
contrary^  Dr.  Clarke*  s  argument  against  our  perceiving  external  objects 
immediately  falls  to  the  ground. 

This  notion,  that,  in  perception,  the  object  must  be  contiguous  to  the 
percipient,  seems,  with  many  other  prejudices,  to  be  borrowed  from  analogy. 
in  all  the  external  senses,  tnere  must,  as  has  been  before  observed,  be  some 
impression  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense  l^  the  object,  or.by  something 
comins  from  the  object.  An  impression  supposes  contiguity.  Hence  we 
are  led  by  woBloej  to  conceive  something  similar  in  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  Many  philosophers  resolve  almost  every  operation  of  mind  into 
impressions  and  feelings,  words  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  sense  of 
touch.  And  it  is  very  natural  to  conceive  contiguity  necessary  between 
that  which  makes  the  impression,  and  that  which  receives  it ;  between 
that  which  feels,  and  that  which  is  felt.  And  though  no  philosopher  will 
now  pretend  to  justify  such  analogical  reasoning  as  this;  yet  it  has  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  judgment,  while  we  contemplate  the  opara^ 
tiens  of  our  minds,  <mly  as  they  appear  through  the  deceitful  medium  of 
audi  analogical  notions  and  expressions. 

Mlien  we  lay  aside  those  analogies,  and  reflect  attentively  upon  our  per^ 
ception  of  the  objects  of  sense,  we  must  admowledge,  that,  though  we  are 
conscious  of  perceiving  objects,  we  are  altogether  ignorant  how  it  is  brought 
about ;  and  know  as  little  how  we  perceive  objects,  as  how  we  were  mc^. 
And  if  we  should  admit  an  image  in  the  mind,  or  contiguous  to  it,  we 
know  as  little  how  perception  may  be  produced  by  this  imaee  as  by  the 
most  distant  object.  Why  therefore  should  we  be  led,  by  a  Seory  which 
is  neither  grounded  on  evidence,  nor,  if  admitted,  can  explain  any  <«ie 
phenomenon  of  perception,  to  reject  the  natural  and  immediate  tlictates  of 
those  perceptive  powers,  to  which,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  we  find  a  ne* 
oessity  of  yielding  implicit,  submission? 

There  remains  only  one  other  argument  that  I  hare  been  able  to  find 
niged  i^nst  our  perceiving  external  objects  immediately.     It  is  proposed 

S'  Mr.  Hume,  wno,  in  the  Essay  already  quoted,  after  acknowleagii^ 
at  it  is  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men,  that  we  perceive 
external  objects  immediately,  subjoins  what  follows : 

*'  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by 
the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  pre* 
sent  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception ;  and  that  the  senses  are  only 
the  inlets  through  which  4;hese  images  are  received,  without  being  ever  able 
to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object. 
The  table,  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish  as  we  remove  feurther  from  it : 
but  the  real  table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suflers  no  alteration.  It 
was  therefore  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These 
are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason ;  and  no  man  who  reflects,  ever  doubted 
that  the  existences  which  we  consider,  when  we  say  this  house,  and  that 
tree,  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  copies  and 
representations  of  other  existences,  which  remain  unifonn  and  independent. 
So  fer,  then,  we  are  necessitated,  by  reasoning,  to  depart  from  the  primary 
instincts  of  nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
of  our  senses." 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory  opinions, 
wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged.  On  the  one  side,  stand  all  the  vulgar, 
who  are  unpractised  in  j^osophical  researches,  and  guided  by  the  uncor- 
rupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the  other  side,  stand  all  the  phi* 
loaophers  ancient  and  modern ;  every  man  without  exception  vAio  t^^<qcM^ 
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Ill  ihh  divkiotii  to  my  great  humiliation^  I  find  myself  classed  with  tlie 

The  passage  now  quoted  is  all  I  have  fotunl  in  Mr.  Hume's  writings 
upon  this  point ;  and  indeed  there  is  more  reasoning  in  it  than  1  have 
found  in  any  other  author:  I  Hhall  therefore  examine  it  minutely. 

First,  He  tells  us,  That  **  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men 
is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  v\  hicli  teaches  us,  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception/' 

The  phrase  of  being  present  to  the  mind  has  s<jme  obscurity ;  but  I  con- 
ceive he  means  being  aii  immediate  object  of  thought ;  an  inmiediate  object, 
for  instance,  of  perception,  of  memory,  or  of  imaginution.  If  this  he  the 
meaning  (and  it  is  tJie  only  jR^rtinent  one  I  can  think  of),  there  is  no 
more  in  this  passage  but  an  assertion  of  the  projio^ilion  to  be  proved,  and 
an  assertion  that  philosophy  teaches  it.  If  this  be  so,  I  beg  leave  to  dissent 
from  phihisophy  till  she  gives  me  rciison  for  what  she  teaches.  For  though 
common  sense  ajid  my  external  senses  demand  my  assent  to  their  dictates 
upon  their  own  authority,  yet  philosophy  is  not  entitled  to  this  privili^e. 
But  that  I  may  not  dissent  from  so  grave  a  personage  without  giriog  l 
reason  of  my  dissent :  I  see  the  sun  when  he  shines ;  I  remember  iSic 
battle  of  Culloden;  and  neither  of  these  objects  is  an  iiiuige  or  perception. 

lie  tells  us,  in  the  ne^i  place,  ^*  That  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets 
through  which  these  images  are  received." 

I  know  that  Aristotle  and  the  schixilmen  taught,  that  images  or  s|}ecies 
(low  from  objects,  and  are  let  in  by  the  senses*  and  strike  ujxm  the  mind ; 
but  this  has  been  so  etfectually  refuted  by  Des  Cartes,  by  Midebrandic, 
and  many  otherif^  that  nolwdy  now  pretends  to  defend  it.  Reasonable  men 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  unintelligible  and  unmeaning  parts  of  the 
ancient  system.  To  what  cause  is  it  owing  that  modern  philosophers  ans 
so  prone  to  fall  back  into  this  hypothesis,  as  if  they  really  l>elievt^  it  ? 
For  of  this  proneness  I  could  give  many  instances  besides  this  of  iVIr. 
Hume;  and  I  take  the  cause  to  be,  that  images  in  the  mind,  and  ima^vss 
let  in  by  the  senses,  are  so  nearly  allied,  and  so  strictly  connected,  that 
thev  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  old  system  consistently  maintained 
botn :  but  the  new  system  has  rejected  the  doctrine  of  images  let  in  bv 
the  aenses,  holdings  neverthelciBSj  that  there  are  images  in  the  mind  ;  and* 
liaving  made  this  unnatural  divorce  of  two  doctrines  which  ought  not  to 
be  put  asunder^  that  which  they  have  retained  often  leads  them  back  in- 
voluntarily to  that  which  they  have  rejected, 

Mr.  Hume  surely  did  not  seriously  lielieve  that  an  image  of  sound  is  let 
in  by  the  ear,  an  image  of  smell  by  the  nose,  an  image  of  hardncsti  and 
Boftneas,  of  solidity  and  resistance,  by  the  touchy  For,  besidi*s  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing,  which  has  often  been  shown,  Mr,  Hume  and  all  modern 
phiioHophers  nuuutain^  that  the  images  wliich  are  the  immetliate  objects  of 
perception  have  no  existence  when  they  are  not  perceived  ;  wbereaa,  if 
they  were  let  in  by  the  senses,  they  must  be,  before  they  are  perotif^, 
and  have  a  separate  existence. 

He  tells  us  further,  that  philosciphy  teaches^  that  the  senses  are  unaUo 
to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  1)ctwecu  the  mind  and  the  object* 
llerv,  I  still  rc?€|uire  the  reusfins  that  philosophy  gives  for  this  ;  for,  to  my 
appreiien8ion,  1  immediately  perceive  external  objects,  and  this  1  conceiir« 
ia  the  immodiuti'  intifcour^  hero  meftnt. 

Ilitlierto  I  see  muhing  that  can  be  called  an  argument.  Pcrhafia  it 
intended  only  for  tUtutnitum.  llie  argument*  the  only  afjfiuiient, 
ira: 
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The  table  which  we  see^  seems  to  diminish  as  we  remove  £Eurther  from 
it ;  but  the  real  table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration : 
it  was  therefore  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  presented  to  the  mind. 
These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason. 

To  judge  of  the  strength  of  this  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a 
distinction  which  is  familiar  to  those  who  are  conversant  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  I  mean  the  distinction  between  real  and  apparent  mag- 
nitude. The  real  magnitude  of  a  line  is  measured  by  some  known  measure 
of  length,  as  inches,  feet,  or  miles:  the  real  magnitude  of  a  surface  or 
solid,  by  known  measures  of  surface  or  of  capacity.  This  magnitude  is  an 
object  of  touch  only,  and  not  of  sight ;  nor  could  we  even  have  had  any 
conception  of  it,  without  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  on 
that  account,  calls  it  tamrihle  magnitude, 

Ap{Karent  magnitude  is  measured  by  the  angle  which  an  object  subtends 
at  the' eye.  Supposing  two  right  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  object,  making  an  angle  of  which  the  object  is  the  subtense, 
the  apparent  magnitude  is  measured  by  this  angle.  This  apparent  mag- 
nitude is  an  object  of  sight,  and  not  of  touch.  Bishop  Berkeley  calls  it 
visible  magnitude. 

If  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun's  diameter  ? 
the  answer  is.  That  it  is  about  thirty-one  minutes  of  a  degree.  But  if  it  is 
asked,  What  is  the  real  magnitude  of  the  sun's  diameter?  The  answer 
most  be.  So  many  thousand  miles,  or  so  many  diameters  of  the  earth. 
From  which  it  is  evident,  that  real  magnitude,  and  apparent  magnitude, 
are  things  of  a  different  nature,  though  the  name  of  magnitude  is  given  to 
both.  The  first  has  three  dimensions,  the  last  only  two.  The  first  is 
measured  by  a  line,  the  last  by  an  angle. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  real  magnitude  of  a  body 
must  continue  unchanged,  while  the  body  is  unchanged.  This  we  grant. 
But  it  is  likewise  evident,  that  the  apparent  magnitude  must  continue  the 
same  while  the  body  is  unchanged.  So  far  otherwise,  that  every  man  who 
knows  any  thing  of  mathematics  can  easily  demonstrate,  that  the  same 
individual  object,  remaining  in  the  same  place,  and  unchanged,  must 
neoessarily  vary  in  its  apparent  magnitude,  according  as  the  point  from 
which  it  IS  seen  is  more  or  less  distant ;  and  that  its  apparent  length  or 
breadth  will  be  nearly  in  a  reciprocal  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
spectator.     This  is  as  certain  as  the  principles  of  geometry. 

We  must  likewise  attend  to  this,  that  though  the  real  magnitude  of  a 
body  is  not  orieinally  an  object  of  sight,  but  of  touch,  yet  we  learn  by  ex- 
perience to  judge  of  the  real  magnitude  in  many  cases  by  sight.  We  learn 
by  experience  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  a  body  from  the  eye  within  cer- 
tain lunits ;  and  from  its  distance  and  apparent  magnitude  taken  together, 
we  learn  to  judge  of  its  real  magnitude. 

And  this  kind  of  judgment,  by  being  repeated  every  hour,  and  almost 
every  minute  of  our  lives,  becomes,  when  we  are  grown  up,  so  ready  and  so 
habitual,  that  it  very  much  resembles  the  originalperceptions  of  our  senses, 
and  may  not  improperly  be  called  acquired  perception. 

Whether  we  call  it  judgment  or  acquired  perception  is  a  verbal  difference. 
But  it  is  evident,  that,  by  means  of  it,  we  often  discover  by  one  sense  things 
which  are  properly  and  naturally  the  objects  of  another.  Thus  I  can  say 
without  impropriety,  I  hear  a  arum,  I  hear  a  great  bell,  or  I  hear  a  small 
bell ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the  figure  or  size  of  the  sounding  body  is 
not  originally  an  object  of  hearing.  In  like  manner,  we  learn  by  experience 
how  a  body  of  such  a  real  magnitude,  and  at  such  a  distance,  a^i^eax^  tA 
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the  eye :  but  neither  its  real  mognittidLV,  nor  its  distance  from  the  cyi»,  are 
properly  objects  of  sight,  aiiy  more  than  the  furm  of  a  drum,  or  the  KiJse 
of  a  bell,  are  projjerly  objects  of  hearing. 

If  the»e  things  be*  considered,  it  will  uppear»that  Mr.  Hume's  argument 
hath  no  force  to  support  his  conclusion,  nay,  that  it  leads  to  a  contrary 
concIiLiiLon,  The  argument  is  this,  the  table  we  see  seems  to  diminish  as 
we  remove  fartlier  from  it ;  that  is,  its  apparent  magnitude  is  diminished ; 
but  the  real  table  suffers  no  alteration,  to  wit,  in  its  real  magnitude  ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  the  real  table  we  see :  I  ndnvit  Ixith  the  premises  in  tliiii 
syllogism,  liut  I  deny  the  conclusion.  The  syllopsm  hna  what  the  Lo- 
gicians call  two  middle  terms :  apparent  miignitude  is  the  middle  term  in 
the  first  premise  ;  real  magnitude  in  the  second.  Therefore,  according  to 
the  rules  of  logic,  the  conclusion  is  not  justly  drawn  from  the  premises ; 
hut,  laying  aside  the  rules  of  logic,  let  us  examine  it  by  the  light  of  com- 
mon ftense. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  the  real  table  we  see :  Mu^t  not 
this  real  table  seem  to  diminish  as  we  remoire  i^her  from  it  ?  It  is  de* 
monstrabk  that  it  must.  How  then  can  this  apparent  diminution  \w  an 
migiiment  that  it  is  not  the  real  table  ?  When  that  which  must  hapfien 
to  the  real  table,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it,  does  actually  happen  to  the 
table  we  see,  it  is  absurd  to  conclude  from  this,  that  it  is  not  the  real  table 
we  see.  It  is  evident,  tliereforc,  that  this  ingenious  author  htis  imposed 
upon  himself  by  confounding  real  magnitude  nith  apparent  magnitude,  and 
that  his  argument  is  a  mere  sophism* 

I  observed  that  JMr.  Hume  s  ailment  not  only  has  no  strength  to  sup- 
port his  conclusion,  but  that  it  leads  to  the  contrary  conclusion ;  to  wit» 
that  it  is  the  real  table  we  see  ;  fur  this  pluln  rea&on/that  the  table  we  Me 
has  preciaely  that  apparent  magnitude  which  it  is  demonstrable  the  real 
table  most  have  when  placed  at  that  distimce. 

Tins  argument  is  made  much  stronger  bv  considering,  that  the  real  tabU 
may  be  placed  successively  at  a  thousand  different  distances  ;  and  in  every 
distance,  in  a  thousand  different. positions  ;  and  it  can  be  determined  de- 
raonstrativeiy,  by  the  rules  of  geometry  and  perspective,  uhat  must  he  iu 
appjU^nt  magnitude,  and  apparent  figure,  iu  each  of  those  distaooea  and 
poaiticnui*  Cet  the  table  l>e  placed  successively  in  as  many  of  thorn 
different  distances,  and  different  positions,  as  you  will,  or  iu  them  all ; 
open  your  eyes  and  you  shall  see  a  table  precise! v  of  that  apparent  mag* 
nitude,  and  that  ap|>arent  figure,  which  the  real  table  must  have  in  that 
distanccj  and  in  that  position.  Is  not  this  a  strong  argtunent  tliai  it  is  the 
real  table  you  sec  ? 

In  a  word,  the  appearance  of  a  visible  object  is  inltnitely  divertilied, 
according  to  its  distance  and  poitition.  The  visible  appearances  are 
innumerfihh\  when  we  confine  ourwdves  to  one  object.  ttJia  they  are  mul- 
ti|died  according  to  the  variety  of  objects.  Those  apj>«aiuicei  have  In-m 
ujatler  of  speculation  to  ingeiious  men,  at  least  since  the  time  of  Euclid- 
They  have  accounted  for  all  this  varietv,  on  tlie  supposition,  that  the 
objects  we  see  are  external,  and  not  in  tlie  mind  ilM^lt  The  ruh'»  they 
have  demonstrated  alx»ut  the  various  projections  of  the  sphen*,  about  the 
fiees  of  the  planet'^  in  t'  ^n^wtionn,  stations,  and  retropra^ 

ind  aU  the  ruirs  of  {hit  are  built  on  the  supposition  tlui^ 


t  JuMnvuiik 


i  ic  exteriiuU     Xhcy  can  each  of  them  lie  tried  m 

In  ninny  srts  and  professions  innumerable  triaJa  j 
Ic  ,  n**r  v^ere  '  r  found  to  fail  in  a  single  instance^  | 

thai  a  false       ,  hu,  inventcil  by  the  ruile  vulgar,  hi 
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been  so  lucky  in  solviag  en  infinite  number  of  phenomena  of  nature? 
This  surely  would  be  a  greater  prodigy  thai^  philosophy  ever  exhibited. 
Add  to  this^  that  upon  the  contrary  hypothesis^  to  wit,  that  the  objects  of 
sight  are  internal^  no  account  can  be  given  of  any  one  of  those  appearances^ 
nor  any  physical  cause  assigned  why  a  visible  object  should,  in  any  one 
case,  have  one  apparent  figure  and  magnitude  rather  than  another. 

Thus  I  have  considered  every  argument  I  have  found  advanced  to  prove 
the  existence  of  ideas,  or  images  of  external  things,  in  the  mind :  and  if 
no  better  arguments  can  be  found,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy  has  never  furnished  an  instance  oiF  an  opinion  so 
unanimously  entertained  by  philosophers  upon  so  slight  grounds. 

A /Af'rc/ reflection  I  would  make  upon  this  subject  is.  That  philosophers, 
notwithstanding  their  unanimity  as  to  the  existence  of  ideas,  hardly  agree 
in  any  one  thing  else  concerning  them.  If  ideas  be  not  a  mere  fiction,  they 
must  be,  of  all  objects  of  human  knowledge,  the  things  we  have  best  access 
to  know,  and  to  be  acquainted  with ;  yet  there  is  nothing  about  which 
men  differ  so  much. 

Some  have  held  them  to  be  self-existent,  others  to  be  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  others  in  our  own  minds,  and  others  in  the  brain  or  sensorium  :  I 
considered  the  hypothesis  of  images  in  the  braki,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
this  essay.  As  to  images  in  the  mind,  if  any  thing  more  is  meant  by  the 
image  of  an  object  in  the  mind  than  the  thouglit  of  that  object,  I  know 
not  what  it  means.  The  distinct  conception  of  an  object  may,  in  a  meta- 
phorical or  analogical  sense,  be  called  an  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  But 
this  image  is  only  the  conception  of  the  object,  and  not  the  object  conceived. 
It  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  not  the  object  of  that  act. 

Some  philosophers  will  have  our  ideas,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  be  innate  ; 
others  will  have  them  all  to  be  adventitious :  some  derive  them  from  the 
senses  alone ;  others  from  sensation  and  reflection :  some  think  they  are 
fabricated  by  the  mind  itself;  others  that  they  ore  produced  by  external 
objects ;  others  that  they  are  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Deity  ;  others 
say,  that  impressions  are  the  causes  of  ideas,  and  that  the  causes  of  im- 
pressions are  unknown :  some  think  that  we  have  ideas  only  of  material 
objects,  but  none  of  minds,  of  their  operations,  or  of  the  relations  of  things ; 
others  will  have  the  immediate  object  of  every  thought  to  be  an  idea : 
some  think  we  have  abstract  ideas,  and  that  by  this  chiefly  we  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  brutes ;  others  maintain  an  abstract  idea  to  be  an 
absurdity,  and  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing ;  with  some  they  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  thought,  with  others  the  only  objects. 

A  fourth  reflection  is.  That  ideas  do  not  make  any  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind  to  be  better  understood,  although  it  was  probably  with  that 
view  that  they  have  been  first  invented,  and  afterwards  so  generally 
received. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  we  perceive  distant  objects ;  how  we 
remember  things  past;  how  we  imagine  things  that  have  no  existence. 
Ideas  in  the  mind  seem  to  account  for  all  these  operations :  they  are  all, 
by  the  means  of  ideas,  reduced  to  one  operation ;  to  a  kind  of  feeling,  or 
immediate  perception  of  thing»  present,  and  in  contact  with  the  percipient ; 
and  feeling  is  an  operation  so  familiar,  that  we  think  it  needs  no  explica- 
tion, but  may  serve  to  explain  other  operations. 

But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as  diflScult  to  be  compre- 
hended, as  the  things  which  we  pretend  to  explain  by  it.  Two  things 
may  be  in  contact  without  any  feeling  or  perception ;  there  must  therefore 
be  in  the  percipient  a  power  to  feel  or  to  perceive.     How  \to&  \«w«  \^ 
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produced,  and  how  it  operates,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowlc«lj*e. 
As  litth*  can  we  know  whether  this  power  mnst  be  limited  to  things  pri*- 
Htmt,  and  in  contact  with  us.  Nor  can  any  man  pretend  to  prove,  that 
the  Being,  whojjave  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  present,  may  not  give 
us  the  power  to  perceive  things  that  are  distant,  to  remember  things  past, 
and  to  conceive  things  that  never  existed. 

Some  philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  make  all  our  senses  to  i)e  only 
ditTerent  nifxlifications  of  touch  ;  a  thLH»rv  which  serves  only  to  confound 
thing?*  that  are  tlifferent,  and  to  perplex  and  darken  thing*  that  are  clear* 
The  theory  of  ideas  resembles  this,  by  reducing  all  the  oj>erationa  of  the 
human  understanding  to  the  perception  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds*  This 
iMJwer  of  perceiving  ideas  is  as  inexplicable  as  any  of  the  powers  explained 
ny  it :  and  the  contiguity  of  the  object  contributes  nothing  at  all  to  make 
it  better  understood  ;  becau?*e  there  appears  no  connexion  between  con- 
tiguity and  perception,  but  what  is  gronnded  on  prejudices,  drawn  from 
some  imagined  similitude  l>etweeii  mind  and  body  ;  and  from  the  supposi- 
tion,  that,  in  perception,  the  object  nets  ujion  the  mind,  or  the  mint!  upon 
the  object.  We  have  seen  how  this  theory  has  led  philosophers  to  ctinfound 
those  operations  of  mind  which  experience  teaches  all  men  to  be  different, 
and  teaches  them  to  distinguish  in  common  language  ;  and  that  it  has  led 
them  to  invent  a  language  inconsistent  with  the  principles  up<m  which  all 
language  is  grounded. 

The  /ftst  reHection  I  shall  make  upon  this  theory  is,  Tliat  the  natuml 
and  necessary  conset|Uenco^s  of  it  furnish  a  just  prejuoice  against  it  to  every 
man  who  pays  a  due  regard  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Not  to  mention,  that  it  led  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato  to  imagine  that 
wr  see  only  the  shadows  of  external  things,  and  not  the  things  themselves, 
and  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  Peripatetic  tloctrine  of  sensible  specif x^  one  of 
the  greatest  absurdities  of  that  ancient  system,  let  us  only  consider  the 
fruits  it  has  protJuced.  t^ince  it  was  new-modelled  by  Des  Cartes,  That 
great  refornn-r  in  philosophy  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  *>f  ideas 
cim>ing  from  external  objects,  and  refuted  it  effectually,  after  it  had  lx*en 
received  by  philosophers  for  thousands  of  years  ;  but  he  still  retdned  ideas 
in  the  brain  and  in  the  mind.  Up*>n  this  foundation,  all  our  mmlern 
systems  of  the  jwwers  of  the  mind  ore  built.  And  the  tottering  state  of 
those  fabrics,  though  built  by  skilful  hands,  may  give  a  strong  susjiicion 
of  the  unsoundness  of  th^  foundation. 

It  was  this  theory  of  ideas  that  led  Des  Cartes*  and  those  that  follower! 
him,  to  think  it  necessary  to  prove,  by  philosophical  arguments,  the  ex- 
istence of  material  objects*  And  who  iioes  fiot  see  that  philosophy  mtist 
make  a  \i.'Ty  ridiculous  figure  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  men,  while  it  is  etn- 
ploycd  in  muRteiing  up  metaphysical  arguments,  to  prove  that  there  in  a 
sun  and  a  moon,  an  earth  ana  a  sea?  Yet  wo  find  these  truly  grmt  me 
Des  Cartes,  Malebrunche,  Amauld,  and  Locke, seriously  employing  \' 
selves  in  this  argtiment* 

8urely  ihrtr  principles  led   them  to  think,  thut  oU  men,  fr«m   tl 
\i^^  the  world,  believed  the  existence  of  tht'se  things  upon  instif 

lici'  <Ih,  and  to  think  that  they  would  U*  able  to  place  upon  a  mor 

rati'Hi  I  ri^inlation  this  nniversid  belief  of  mankind.  But  the  misftirtuiM 
is,  til  it  ill  rfic  Inbntind  rtr^nments  they  have  advanced,  to  prove  the  ei 
istence  of  those  '  see  and  feci,  ore  intra  soph tsnu :  n«il  OOM! 

them  will  hcwt  e\  \u 

I  might   rnitjtTuri   M-vi'ral   |iun»h»xes,  %vhich    Mr.    I^ocke,   though   by 
lis  fund  ot  ji  ir.»dn\<  K    .v:ki  b  d  into  by  thJs  theory  of  idraft.     i^ucn  0% 
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that  the  secondary  qualities  of  body  are  no  qualities  of  body  at  all^  but 
sensations  of  the  mind :  That  the  primary  qualities  of  body  are  ressmblauces 
of  our  sensations :  That  we  have  no  notion  of  duration,  but  from  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  our  minds :  That  personal  identity  consists  in  con- 
sciousness ;  so  that  the  same  individual  thinking  being  may  make  two  or 
three  different  persons,  and  several  different  thinking  bemgs  make  one 
person :  That  judgment  is  nothing  but  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  ideas.  Most  of  these  paradoxes  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  examine. 

However,  all  these  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  were  tolerable, 
compared  with  those  which  came  afterwards  to  be  discovered  by  Berkeley 
and  Hume :  That  there  is  no  material  world :  No  abstract  ideas  or  notions : 
That  the  mind  is  only  a  train  of  related  impressions  and  ideas,  without 
any  subject  on  which  they  may  be  impressed :  That  there  is  neither  space 
nor  time,  body  nor  mind,  but  impressions  and  ideas  only :  And,  to  sum  up 
all.  That  there  is  no  probability,  even  in  demonstration  itself,  nor  any  one 
proposition  more  prolmble  than  its  contrary. 

These  are  the  noble  fruits  which  have  ^own  upon  this  theory  of  ideas, 
sinoe  it  began-  to  be  cultivated  by  skilful  hands.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
sensible  men  should  be  disgusted  at  philosophy,  when  such  wild  and 
shocking  paradoxes  pass  under  its  name.  However,  as  these  paradoxes 
have,  with  great  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  been  deduced  by  just  reasoning 
from  the  theory  of  ideas,  they  must  at  last  bring  this  advantage,  that  posi- 
tions so  shocking  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
decisions  of  all  our  intellectual  powers,  will  open  men's  eyes,  and  break 
the  force  of  the  prejudice  which  hath  held  them  entangled  in  that  theory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OP  LEIBNITZ. 

There  is  yet  another  system  concerning  perception,  of  which  I  shall 
give  some  account,  because  of  the  fame  of  its  author.  It  is  the  invention 
of  the  famous  German  philosopher  Leibnitz,  who,  while  he  lived,  held  the 
first  rank  among  the  Germans  in  all  parts  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  ma- 
thematics, in  jurisprudence,  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  in  every 
branch,  both  of  science  and  of  literature.  He  was  highly  respected  by 
emperors,  and  by  many  kings  and  princes,  who  bestowed  upon  him  sin- 
ffolar  marks  of  their  esteem.  He  was  a  particular  favourite  of  our  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.>  with  whom  he  continued  his  correspondence 
by  letters  after  she  came  to  the  Crown  of  Britain,  till  his  death. 

The  £unons  controversy  between  him  and  the  British  mathematicians, 
whether  he  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  inventor  of  that  noble  improve- 
ment in  mathematics,  called  by  Newton  the  method  of  Jlujcions,  and  by 
Leibnitz  the  differential  method,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  mathema- 
ticians in  £urope  for  several  years.  He  had  likewise  a  controversy  with 
the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  about  several  points  of 
Newtonian  philosophy  which  he  disapproved.  The  papers  which  gave 
occasion  to  this  controversy,  with  all  the  replies  and  rejoinders,  had  the 
honour  to  be  transmitted  from  the  one  party  to  the  other  through  the 
hands  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  were  afterwards  published. 

His  authority,  in  all  matters  of  philosophy,  is  still  so  great  in  most  parts 
of  Germany,  that  they  are  considered  as  boldf  spirits,  and  a  kind  of  bfix«Xvo&> 
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who  dissent  from  him  in  any  thing.  Wolfius,  the  most  voluminous  writer 
in  phihisophy  of  thh  age^  i»  considered  as  the  great  itit^rureter  and  advo- 
cate of  the  Leibnknan  system,  and  revere*  aa  an  oracle  whatever  hsm 
dropped  from  the  pen  of  Leibnitz.  This  author  proposed  two  great  works 
upon  the  ^ind.  The  first,  which  I  have  seen,  he  publiahed  with  the  title 
m  Pstfchohgia  entpirua^  »r:u  ejtperhnfntolh.  The  other  was  to  have  the 
title  of  Ps^choiogm  rationalh  ;  and  to  it  he  refers  frjr  his  explication  ©f 
the  theory  of  Lcibnits  with  regard  to  the  mind.  But  whether  it  waa 
published  I  have  not  learned. 

I  must  therefore  take  the  short  account  I  am  to  give  of  this  system  from 
the  ^vritiugs  of  Leibnitz  himself,  without  the  light  which  his  interpreter 
Wolfius  may  have  thrown  upon  it. 

Leibnitz  conceived  the  whole  universe,  bodies  as  well  as  minds,  lo  be 
made  up  of  monads,  that  is,  simple  sub«tiinceH,  each  of  whidi  is,  by  the 
Creator  in  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  endowed  with  certain  active  and 
perceptive  powers.  A  monad,  therefore,  is  on  active  slibstance.  simple, 
without  parts  or  figure,  whicli  has  within  itself  the  power  to  produce  nil 
the  changes  it  undergoes  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  to  eternity. 
The  changes  which  the  monad  undergoes,  of  what  kind  soever,  thi»ugh 
they  may  st?em  to  us  the  effect  of  causes  operating  from  without,  yet  they 
are  only  the  gradual  and  successive  evolutions  of  its  own  internal  powmh 
which  would  have  produced  all  the  same  chaagea  and  moiionj»,  aithougli 
there  had  been  no  other  being  in  the  univent. 

Every  human  soul  is  a  monad  joined  to  an  oi^niaed  body,  which  cirga* 
nlsed  body  consists  of  an  intinitc  uundxT  of  monads^  each  having  acxme 
degree  of  active  and  of  perceptive  power  in  itself*  But  the  whole  machine 
of  the  body  baa  a  relation  to  that  monad  which  we  call  the  soul,  which  itj 
a  a  it  were,  the  centre  of  the  whole. 

As  the  universe  is  completely  filled  with  monads,  without  any  chaam 


void,  and  thereby  every  ImkIv  acts  upon  every  other  body,  according  to  its 
vicinity  or  distance,  and  is  mutually  re- acted  upon  by  every  other  bodv,  it 
Ibllowa,  says  Leibnitz,  that  every  monad  is  a  kind  of  living  mirror^  wmch 


reflects  the  whole  universe,  according  to  its  point  of  view,  and  i 
the  whole  more  or  less  distinctly. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  reconcile  this  part  of  tlie  srstem  with  what ' 
before  mentioned,  to  wit,  that  every  change  in  a  monad  is  the  evolutiim  of 
its  own  original  powers,  and  would  hure  Imppcncd  though  no  ath«r  sub* 
atanoe  had  been  created.     But  to  prooeed. 

There  are  diiferent  orders  of  monads,  some  higher,  and  others  loinrer* 
The  higher  orders  he  calls  dominant ;  such  is  the  human  souL  Tha 
monads  that  com{Kise  the  organiaed  bodioa  of  tnent  animals,  and  pluntH,  art 
of  a  lower  order,  and  suliattvient  to  the  dominant  monada.  lint  every 
monad,  of  whatever  order«  is  a  otunplele  substance  in  itself,  indivisible, 
iMiring  no  parts,  indestructible^  because,  having  no  ports^  it  cannot  prriah 
by  any  kind  of  deoompoaitiou  ;  it  can  only  perish  by  annihilatitm.  and  wo 
hare  no  reoaon  to  believe  that  God  will  ever  anniluku*  any  of  the  Mnga 
wliieh  ho  haa  mado. 

The  moQada  of  a  lower  order  may,  by  a  retfular  evotutJoa  of  dieir  powm, 
rti^  to  a  higher  order.  They  nmy  successi  vety  l^e  joined  to  orffmntaacl  bodMa* 
of  various  forms  and  different  degreea  of  prcrntion ;  but  u»iry  new  dio, 
Mr  ooaao  to  bo  in  aome  dagroe  active  and  pereipWt. 

Thii  philoaophar  makoa  a  distinction  between  perception  and  witti  ho 

oalla  oMnraqpiiOit*     The  first  is  common  to  all  monada,  the  taal  proper  to 

UffOFf  ordeni.  nmnoir  which  are  human  toiaia. 
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By  apperception  he  understands  that  degree  of  perception  which  reflects^ 
as  it  were,  upon  itself ;  by  which  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  existence^ 
and  conscious  of  our  perceptions ;  by  which  we  can  reflect  upon  the  operas  • 
lions  of  our  own  minds,  and  can  comprehend  abstract  truths.  ITie  mind, 
in  many  operations,  he  thinks,  particukrly  in  sleep,  and  in  many  actions 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes,  has  not  this  apperception,  although  *it  is  still 
filled  with  a  multitude  of  obscure  iand  indistinct  percep^ons,  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious. 

He  conceives  that  our  bodies  and  minds  are  united  in  such  a  manner, 
that  neither  has  any  physical  influence  upon  the  other.  Each  performs 
all  its  operations  by  its  own  internal  springs  and  powers  ;  yet  the  opera- 
tions of  one  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  other,  by  a  pre-established 
harmony ;  just  as  one  clock  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  time  with 
another,  althou^  each  has  its  own  moving  power,  and  neither  receives  any 
part  of  its-motion  from  the  other. 

80  that  according  to  this  system  all  our  perceptions  of  external  objects 
would  be  the  same,  thot^h  external  things  had  never  existed ;  our  percep- 
tion  of  them  would  continue,  although,  by  the  power  of  God,  they  should 
this  moment  be  annihilated :  we  do  not  perceive  external  things  because 
thcjjr  exist,  but  because  the  soul  was  originally  so  constituted,  as  to  produce 
in  itself  all  its  successive  changes,  and  all  its  successive  perceptions,  inde- 
pendently of  the  external  objects. 

Every  perception  or  apperception,  every  operation,  in  a  word,  of  the  soul, 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  of  it  immediately  preceding  that 
operation  ;  and  this  state  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  preceding 
it ;  and  so  backwards,  until  you  come  to  its  first  formation  and  constitu- 
tion, which  produces  successively,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  all  ita 
successive  states  to  the  end  of  its  existence :  so  that  in  this  respect  the 
80u1^  and  every  monad,  may  be  compared  to  a  watch  wound  up,  which 
having  the  spring  of  its  motion  in  itself,  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  its 
own  spring,  produces  all  the  successive  motions  we  observe  in  it. 

In  this  account  of  Leibnite's  system  concerning  monads,  and  the  pre- 
established  harmony,  I  have  kept  as  nearly  as  I  could  to  his  own  expres- 
sions, in  his  New  Smtcm  (if  the  nature  and  comutuni cation  itf  substances^ 
and  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body  ;  -and  in  the  several  illustrations  of  that 
new  system  which  he  afterwards  published ;  and  in  his  Principles  of 
nature  and  grace  founded  in  reason,  I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  this  system. 

1.  To  pass  over  the  irresistible  necessity  of  all  human  actions,  which 
makes  a  part  of  this  system,  that  will  be  considered  in  another  place,  I 
observe  first,  that  the  distinction  made  between  perception  and  apperception 
is  obscure  and  unphilosophical.  As  far  as  we  can  discover,  every  operation 
of  our  mind  is  attended  with  consciousness,  and  particularly  that  which 
we  call  the  perception  of  external  objects ;  and  to  speak  of  a  perception  of 
which  we  are  not  conscious,  is  to  speak  without  any  meaning. 

As  consciousness  is  the  only  power  by  which  we  discern  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  or  can  form  any  notion  of  them,  an  operation  of  mind  of 
which  we  are  not  conscious,  is,  we  know  not  what ;  and  to  call  such  an 
operation  by  the  name  of  perception,  is  an  abuse  of  language.  No  man 
can  parceive  an  object,  witnout  being  conscious  that  he  perceives  it.  No 
man  can  think,  witnout  being  conscious  that  he  thinks.  What  men  are  not 
conscious  of,  cannot  therefore,  without  impropriety,  be  called  either  per- 
ception or  thought  of  any  kind.  And  if  we  will  supposie  operations  of 
mmd,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious^  and  give  a  name  to  «iu^  ct«(te<ai«9k  vft. 
our  imagination,  ihat  name  must  signify  what  we  know  tiQAi3DXiv%  idM9QX« 
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2.  To  Ritppise  Ijodies  orgnnisetl  or  unorgiUiistMl,  to  bo  made  up  of  in- 
dii  isible  tniiiiad^  whidi  have  no  parts,  is  conirary  to  all  that  we  know  of 
bi>dy.  It  is  e^enti*il  to  a  Iwdv  to  have  parts  ;  and  every  part  of  a  l»aciy  is 
a  l>ixly,  and  has  partn  also.  No  miniWr  of  j>arts,  witliout  extension  or 
figure,  not  even  an  infinite  ntiniher,  if  wc  may  ns**  that  expression,  can,  hv 
being  put  together,  make  a  whole  that  has  extension  and  figure,  which  all 
bodies  have. 

3.  It  18  contrary  to  all  that  wc  know  of  bodica,  to  ascribe  to  the  monads, 
of  which  they  are  supposi.il  to  be  comp^junJed,  ptTCcption  and  active  force* 
If  a  philosopher  thinkn  propT  to  say  that  a  clml  of  eartli  both  perceives  and 
has  active  forci%  let  him  bring  hii*  priM>fs,  But  be  ought  not  to  expect » tliat 
m^n  who  have  understanding  will  so  ftir  give  it  np  as  to  receive  without 
proof  wliatever  his  imagination  may  sugge.st. 

4.  This  system  overturns  all  authority  of  our  senses,  and  leaves  not  the 
least  ground  to  believe  the  existence  of  the  ohjeeta  of  sense,  or  the  existence 
of  anything  which  depends  upon  the  authority  of  imr  senses  ;  for  our  jier- 
ception  of  objects,  according  to  this  system,  has  no  dependance  ui>on  any* 
thing  external,  and  would  be  the  same  sis  it  is,  supposing  external  object-** 
had  never  existed,  or  that  they  were  from  thin  moment  annihilated. 

It  is  remarkalile  that  Leibnitz's  system,  that  nf  Alalebnmchet  and  the 
common  system  of  ideas,  or  images  of  external  objects  in  the  mind,  do  all 
agree  in  overturning  all  the  authority  of  our  senses ;  and  this  one  things  an 
long  as  men  retain  their  senses,  will  always  make  all  these  systems  truly 
ridiculous. 

ii.  The  last  ol>servation  I  shall  make  upon  this  ByBtem,  which  indeed  is 
equally  appHcable  to  all  the  systems  of  perception  I  have  mentioned,  is, 
that  it  is  all  hrpothesis,  made  up  of  conjectures  and  suppositions,  without 
proof.  The  Peripatetics  suppoHcd  senRible  species  to  lie  sent  forth  by  tlie 
objects  of  sense.  The  moderns  siipjiose  ideas  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mtnd. 
lHalcbranche  supposed  that  we  perceive  the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind.  Li'ib- 
nitz  supposed  monads  and  a  pre-established  harmony ;  and  these  monids 
being  creatures  of  his  own  making,  be  is  at  liberty  t4)  give  them  what  nro* 
perties  and  powers  his  fancy  may  suggest.  In  like  manner,  the  Indian 
philosopher  supposed  that  the  earth  is  suppiirted  by  a  huge  elephant,  and 
that  the  elephant  stands  on  the  back  of  a  Iiuge  tortoise. 

Such  bupjiositions,  while  there  is  no  proof  of  them  offere*!,  are  notliing 
but  the  fictions  of  human  fancy  ;  and  we  ought  no  more  to  Ixdieve  them, 
than  we  believe  Homer's  fictions  of  Apollo's  silver  Ikiw,  or  Minerva's  shield, 
or  \\'nus*s  girdle.  Such  fictions  in  pjetry  are  agreeable  to  the  rub*s  of 
the  art :  they  are  intended  to  please,  not  to  convince.  Hut  the  i>hib»- 
sophers  would  have  us  to  believe  their  fictions,  though  the  nceount  they 
give  of  the  plienomena  of  nature  ha§  commonly  no  more  probability  than 
the  account  that  Homer  gives  of  the  plague  in  the  (Ireciau  canm,  from 
Apollo  taking  his  station  on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and,  from  his  »al\  it 
bow,  letting  Hy  his  swift  arrows  into  the  camp. 

Men  then  only  Iwgin  to  have  a  true  taste  in  philosfiphv  when  they  have 
Icjirnrd  to  hold  hv|M»theses  in  just  contempt ;  and  toei  Cm  as  til 

reicries  of  aiRHruIative  men,  which  will  never  have  an;,  'ude  lo  th 

witrkji  of  God. 

The  Supreme  Heing  has  given  us  iMwne  inteUigenee  of  his  works  by  wha 

msraensrs  inform  as  of  external  things,  and  by  what  our  consciousne^^s  and] 

mr^crtiun  inform  US  concerning  the  i)|x*rations  of  our  own  minds.     What-] 

be  inferred  from  tbeae  common  informations,  by  just  and  lottiul] 

'    *H  true  and  lefcitimate  philoAOphy  ;  but  what  we  add  to  thif  | 

rv  k  all  spurious  and  lUegiiimate, 
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After  this  long  account  of  the  theories  advanced  hj  philosophers  to  ac- 
count for  our  perception  of  external  objects^  I  hope  it  will  appear^  that 
neither  Aristotle's  tneory  of  sensible  species,  nor  Malebrancne's  of  our 
seeing  things  in  God,  nor  the  common  theory  of  our  perceiving  ideas  in 
our  own  minds,  nor  Leibnitz's  theory  of  monads  and  a  pre-estabHshed  har- 
mony^ give  any  satisfying  account  of  this  power  of  the  mind,  or  make  it 
more  intelligible  than  it  is  without  their  aid.  They  are  conjectures^  and 
if  they  were  true,  would  solve  no  difficulty,  but  raise  many  new  ones.  It 
is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  good  sense  and  to  sound  philosophy,  to  rest 
satisfied  with  what  our  consciousness  and  attentive  reflection  discover  to  us 
of  the  nature  of  perception,  than  by  inventing  hypotheses,  to  attempt  to 
explain  things  which  are  above  the  reach  of  human  understanding.  I 
beueve  no  man  is  able  to  explain  how  we  perceive  external  objects,  any 
more  than  how  we  are  conscious  of  those  that  are  internal.  Perception^ 
consciousness,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  all  original  and  simple  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  piurts  of  its  constitution.  For  this  reason,  though  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  theories  of  philosophers  on  this  subject 
are  ill-grounded  and  insufficient,  I  do  not  attempt  to  substitute  any  other 
theory  m  their  place. 

Every  man  feels  that  perception  gives  him  an  invincible  belief  of  the 
existence  of  that  which  he  perceives ;  and  that  this  belief  is  not  the  effect 
of  reasoning,  but  the  immediate  consequence  of  perception.  When  philo- 
sophers have  wearied  themselves  and  their  readers  with  their  speculations 
upon  this  subject,  they  can  neither  strengthen  this  belief  nor  weaken  it ; 
nor  can  they  show  how  it  is  produced.  It  puts  the  philosopher  and  the 
peasant  upon  a  level ;  and  neither  of  them  can  give  any  other  reason  for  be- 
lieving his  senses,  than  that  he  finds  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise. 
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Having  finished  what  I  intend,  with  regard  to  that  act  of  mind  which 
we  call  the  perception  of  an  external  object,  I  proceed  to  consider  another^ 
which  by  our  constitution  is  conjoined  with  perception,  and  not  with  per- 
ception only,  but  with  many  other  acts  of  our  minds ;  and  that  is  sensation. 
To  prevent  repetition,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  explication  of  this 
word  given  in  Essay  1.  chap.  1. 

Almost  all  our  perceptions  have  corresponding  sensations  which  con- 
stantly accompany  them,  and,  on  that  account,  are  very  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  them.  Neither  ought  we  to  expect  that  the  sensation,  and 
its  corresponding  perception,  should  be  distinguished  in  common  language^ 
because  the  purposes  of  common  life  do  not  require  it.  Language  is  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  ordinarjr  conversation ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  it  shoula  make  distinctions  that  are  not  of  common  use.  Hence  it 
happens  that  a  quality  perceived,  and  the  sensation  corresponding  to  that 
perception,  often  go  under  the  same  name. 

This  makes  the  names  of  most  of  our  sensations  ambiguous,  and  this 
ambiguity  hath  very  much  perplexed  philosophers.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  give  some  instances,  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  our  sensations 
and  the  objects  of  perception. 

When  I  smell  a  rose,  there  is  in  this  operation  both  sensation  and  per- 
oeptioiL    The  agreeable  odour  I  feel,  considered  by  itself,  vf itliQMX  \^\3^^»sol 
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to  any  external  object,  is  merely  ^  sensation.  It  affects  the  mind  in  a  cer- 
tain \vuy ;  and  this  afTeetion  of  t!ie  mind  may  be  concdved,  witliout  a 
thought  of  the  rose  or  any  other  object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  elae 
than  it  is  folt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  eonjiisU  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it 
is  not  felt,  it  is  not*  Tlicrc  in  no  ditference  between  the  sensation  and  tlic 
feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason^  that 
we  before  observed,  that,  in  sensation,  tliere  is  no  object  distinct  from  that 
act  of  the  mind  by  w  hich  it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard  to  all 
sensations. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we  have  in  smelling  a  fQ»e. 
Perception  has  always  an  external  object ;  and  the  object  of  my  perception, 
in  tbiit  case,  is  that  quality  in  the  ro^*  which  I  discern  bv  the  sense  of  smell. 
Observing  that  the  ugreeuble  sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  b  near,  and 
ceases  when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  qua- 
lity to  be  in  the  rose  which  is  the  cau$e  of  thi^  sensation.  This  quality  in 
the  rose  is  the  object  perceived  ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind^  by  which  I  have 
the  conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  case  I  call  per- 
ception. 

But  it  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  f^ensation  I  feel,  and  the  qtiality 
ill  the  rose  which  I  perceive,  are  both  culled  by  the  same  name.  The  smell 
of  a  rose  is  the  name  given  to  both :  so  that  this  name  hath  two  meanings  ; 
and  the  distinguishing  its  different  meanings  removes  all  perplexitv,  and 
enahlcii  us  to  give  clear  and  distinct  answers  to  questions  about  whicli  pbi« 
loffophers  have  held  much  di^ipute* 

Thus  if  it  is  asked,  Whether  the  smell  be  in  the  rose,  or  in  the  mind 
that  feels  it?  The  answer  is  obvious:  That  there  are  two  different  tilings 
ligiiified  by  the  smell  af  a  ruse  ;  one  of  whicli  is  in  the  mind,  and  can  be  in 
nutliiii;;  but  in  a  sentient  l)eing  ;  the  other  is  truly  and  properly  in  the 
roic-  The  sensation  which  I  A^el  is  in  my  mind.  The  mind  is  the  sentient 
btillg  ;  and  as  the  rose  is  insentient,  there  can  be  no  sensation,  nor  anything 
resembling  sensation  in  it.  But  this  sensation  in  my  nund  is  occasionc<l 
by  a  certain  quality  in  the  rose  which  is  called  by  the  same  name  with  tlie 
sensation,  not  on  account  of  any  similitude^  but  because  of  their  constant 
foneomitancy* 

All  the  luunet  we  have  for  smells^  taatesj  aotmds,  und  for  tlie  vsnotis 
digreea  of  hfiit  and  cold,  have  a  like  ambiguity  ;  and  wliat  luia  been  eaid 
<iCtll9  inicU  of  A  rose  may  be  applied  to  them.  They  signify  both  a  sen* 
Mtkiil*  awl  m  quality  perceived  ny  means  of  that  sensation.  The  lirst  is 
the  sign,  the  last  the  thing  aignifiett  As  both  are  conjoined  by  nature, 
and  as  the  purpoers  of  common  life  do  not  require  them  to  be  dijijoincd  in 
our  thou>[hts,  they  are  lioth  esxpresaed  by  the  same  name  :  and  this  ambi«. 
guity  is  to  be  found  in  all  langiUkgea,  because  the  reaftou  of  it  extends  to  all 

The  same  ^  is  found  in  the  names  of  su^  ditnaiiin  ai  are  in 

dicated  by  a  ]  .  painful  sensation  ;  such  as  tlie  tootkaeh,  the  ] 

tkch,     1  he  ttMtthaeh  Kignities  a  painful  sensation,  which  can  only  be  in 
sentii'Ut  being ;  but  it  Kigniltcs  also  a  disorder  in  the  body,  which  has  ml 
similitude  tu  a  sensation,  but  is  imtundly  eonaaelad  with  it- 

I'resning  my  hund  with  force  agminst  die  taUa,  I  foel  pain,  and  I  finelJ 
tlic  table  tu  be  hard^     The  {Mtii  is  a  t^ciiMitian  of  iiw  minil,  and  tliere 

*King  til  t  ivy*iiibT.H  h   ill  ihe  table*     The  hardness  is  in  the  taliJe,  nil 
I  n  '  i  it  in  the  mind.     Feeling  is  appliinl  to  both^ 

I  0  I  •.  ing  a  word  commoo  to  the  act  of  si-usation^  i 

I  ««r  the  iiettse  of  touch. 

I  ii  •-*-  i-*'»  ^»4itly  %vith  my  hmti,  and  t  feel  it  to  be  amooth, 
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and  cold.  These  are  qualities  of  the  table  perceived  by  touch ;  but  I  per- 
ceiTe  them  by  means  of  a  sensation  which  indicates  them.  This  sensation 
not  bein^  painful^  I  commonly  give  no  attention  to  it.  It  carries  my 
thought  immediately  to  the  thing  si^fied  by  it^  and  is  itself  forgot,  as  if 
it  had  never  been.  But  by  repeating  it,  and  turning  my  attention  to  it, 
and  abstracting  my  thought  from  the  thinj^  signified  by  it «  I  find  it  to  be 
merely  a  sensation,  and  that  it  has  no  similitude  to  the  h^dness,  smooth- 
ness, or  coldness,  of  the  table  which  are  signified  by  it. 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  at  first,  to  disjoin  things  in  our  attention  which 
have  always  been  conjoined,  and  to  make  that  an  object  of  reflection  which 
never  was  so  before ;  but  some  pains  and  practice  will  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty in  those  who  have  got  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  the  operations  of 
their  own  minds. 

Although  the  present  subject  leads  us  only  to  consider  the  sensations 
which  we  have  by  means  of  our  external  senses,  yet  it  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate what  has  been  said,  and  I  apprehend  is  of  importance  in  itself  to 
observe,  that  many  operations  of  mind,  to  which  we  give  one  name,  and 
which  we  always  consider  as  one  thins,  are  complex  in  their  nature,  and 
made  up  of  several  more  simple  ingre£ents ;  ana  of  these  ingredients  sen- 
sation very  often  makes  one.     Of  this  we  shall  give  some  instances. 

The  appetite  of- hunger  includes  an  uneasy  sensation  and  a  desire  of 
food.  I^nsation  and  desire  are  diflTerent  acts  of  mind.  The  last,  from  its 
nature,  must  have  an  object ;  the  first  has  no  object.  These  two  ingre- 
dients may  always  be  separated  in  thought :  perhaps  they  sometimes  are 
in  reality ;  but  hunger  includes  both. 

Benevolence  towards  our  fellow-creatures  includes  an  agreeable  feeling ; 
but  it  includes  also  a  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others.  The  ancients  com- 
monly called  it  desire :  many  modems  choose  rather  to  call  it  a  feeling. 
Both  are  right ;  and  they  only  err  who  exclude  either  of  the  ingredients. 
Whether  these  two  ingredients  are  necessarily  connected,  is  perhaps  difficult 
for  us  to  determine,  there  being  many  necessary  connexions  which  we  do 
not  perceive  to  be  necessary ;  but  we  can  disjoin  them  in  thought.  They 
are  oifierent  acts  of  the  mind. 

An  uneasy  feeling,  and  a  desire,  are  in  like  manner  the  ingredients  of 
malevolent  affections ;  such  as  malice,  envy,  revenge.  The  passion  of  fear 
includes  an  uneasy  sensation  or  feeling,  and  an  opinion  of  danger ;  and 
hope  is  made  up  of  the  contrary  ingredients.  When  we  hear  of  a  heroic 
action,  the  sentiment  which  it  raises  in  our  mind  is  made  up  of  various  in- 
gredients. There  is  in  it  an  agreeal)le  feeling,  a  benevolent  affection  to 
the  person,  and  a  judgment  or  opinion  of  his  merit. 

Ir  we  thus  analyse  the  various  operations  of  our  minds,  we  shall  find, 
that  many  of  them  which  we  consider  as  perfectly  simple,  because  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  them  by  one  name,  are  compounded  of  more  simple 
ii^redients ;  and  that  sensation,  or  feeling,  which  is  only  a  more  refined 
kind  of  sensation,  makes  one  ingredient,  not  only  in  the  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  but  in  most  operations  of  the  mind. 

A  small  d^ree  of,  reflection  may  satisfy  us  that  the  number  and  variety 
of  our  sensations  and  feelings  is  prodigious :  for  to  omit  all  those  which 
aooompany  our  appetites,  passions,  and  affections,  our  moral  sentiments, 
and  sentiments  oi  taste,  even  our  external  senses  furnish  a  great  variety  of 
aensatioQS  differing  in  kind,  and  almost  in  every  kind  an  endless  variety  of 
dcsrees*  Every  variety  we  discern,  with  regard  to  taste,  smell,  sound, 
oaSaai,  heat,  and  oold,  and  in  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  is  indicated 
by  a  sensation  correqmding  to  it. 
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TJje  most  general  and  the  mofet  important  division  of  our  sensations 
and  feelings  is  into  the  agreeable,  the  disagreeable,  and  the  indifferent. 
Every  thing  we  call  pleasure,  happiness,  or  enjoyment,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  on  the  other,  everj'  thing  we  call  misery,  pain,  or  uneasiness,  is  sen- 
sation or  feeling:  for  no  man  can  for  the  present  Ik*  more  happy,  or  more 
miserable  than  he  feeb  hinii*clf  to  be.  He  can  nut  be  deeeived  with  regard 
to  the  enjoyment  or  suffering  of  the  present  moment. 

Hut  I  apprehend,  that  besides  the  sensations  that  are  either  agreeable, 
or  disagreeable,  there  is  still  a  greater  number  that  are  indifferent.  To 
tliese  we  give  so  little  attention  that  they  have  no  name,  and  are  inime- 
diutely  forgot  as  if  tliey  had  never  been  ;  and  it  requires  attention  to  the 
operations  of  our  mind**  to  be  convinced  of  their  existence. 

For  this  end  we  may  observe,  that  to  a  good  ear  every  human  voice 
i»  diiiitinguishable  from  all  othent.  8<inie  voices  are  pleasant,  some  dh* 
agreeable ;  but  the  far  greater  part  can  neither  be  said  to  be  one  or  the 
other.  The  same  tiling  may  be  i^aid  of  other  miundfi,  and  no  less  of  tastes, 
smelk,  and  colours ;  and  if  we  consider  that  our  senses  are  in  continual 
exerdne  while  we  are  awake,  that  some  sensation  attends  everf, 
prcMMit  to  us,  and  that  familiar  objects  seldom  raise  any  emoiti 
or  painful ;  we  shall  fiee  reason^  besides  the  iigret*ahle  and  di-  \ 

admit  a  third  class  of  sensations,  that  may  be  c;illed  indifferent. 

The  eensationn  that  are  indifferent,  are  fur  from  Inking  useless.  Tbey 
serve  as  signs  to  di&tingui^h  thingi*  that  differ  ;  and  the  information  wu 
have  concerning  things  exterualj  comes  by  their  means.  Thus,  if  a  man 
liad  no  ejr  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  !iarmony  or  melody  of  sounds,  he 
Wfiuld  >till  find  the  sense  of  hearing  tif  great  utility  ;  though  sounds  gave 
him  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  of  themselves,  they  would  give  him  much 
useful  infMrmution  ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  tfie  ^nsations  %ve  have  by 
all  the  other  senses. 

As  to  the  sensations  and  feelings  that  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  tliey 
differ  much,  nut  only  in  degn*e,  but  in  kind  and  in  dignity.  Some  belong 
to  tlie  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  are  common  to  us  with  the  Irrut^ : 
others  belong  to  the  rational  and  moral  part.  The  first  are  more  projK'rly 
called  genial iongt  the  h^tyccUngs,  The  French  word  tcntimcni  is  cummou 
to  both. 

The  intention  of  nature  in  them  is  for  the  most  part  obvious,  and  well 
deserving  our  notice^  It  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  very  eleganl 
French  writer,  in  hia  Ifteorie  dei  srfitimetts  agrmUet, 

The  Author  of  Nature,  in  the  distribution  of  agreeable  and  painful 
feelings,  hath  wisely  and  l)enevolenlly  consulted  the  good  of  tlie  human 
species,  and  hath  even  shown  us,  bv  the  same  means,  what  tenor  of  con- 
duct we  ought  to  hold.  For,^>W,  The  iiainful  sensations  of  the  nuimal 
kind  are  adniuuitioiiK  to  avrnd  what  woulu  hurt  us  ;  and  the  agreeable  sen* 
nations  of  thi«  kind,  invite  us  to  tliosc  actions  that  are  neces*iary  to  the  pre- 
siTvation  of  the  individuah  or  of  the  kind.  Si-condlu,  By  the  wime  uumns 
nature  invites  us  to  mcKlenite  bodily  exerci**e,  and  adm*>ni»heB  us  U%  avuid 
idleness  anil  inactivity  on  the  one  liand,  and  excessive  labtiur  and  fatigu# 
on  the  other,      77*m//y>  The  mmlerate  exercise  of  all  ^t  ■       *     Mvi-rrt 

gives  pltuiHU re.     /"f^w//^///,  Every  jtjM'cit's  of  beauty  i*  b*  urc^ 

and  every  Hjwcies  of  ilefurmity  with  disgust  ;  and  we  ^huW  t\i\d  aW  that 
nill  lieautrful,  to  l>e  RorYiething  eaitimablc  or  useful  in  it%tdf,  or  a  sign 

•^^-^hing  tliat  rn  -  Hr  Ufti'ful.     Fifikfy,  The  lionevolent  affections 

I  nceontpanii  in  agreeable  fiH*ling,  tlje  uialevoleiit  with  ihm 

r.     And.  $Uihi^t  1  he  highest,  the  noble»t,  amd  mosl  dltrmbte  pl< 
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sure,  is  that  of  doing  well,  and  acting  the  part  that  becomes  us ;  and  the 
most  bitter  and  painful  sentiment,  the  anguish  and  remorse  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  These  observations,  with  regard  to  the  economy  of  nature  in 
the  distribution  of  our  painful  and  agreeable  sensations  and  feelings,  are 
illustrated  by  the  author  last  mentioned,  so  elegantly  and  judiciously^  that 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  any  thing  upon  them  after  him. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  observing,  that  as  the  confounding  our 
sensations  with  that  perception  of  external  objects,  which  is  constantly 
conjoined  with  them,  has  been  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  errors  and  false 
theories  of  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  senses ;  so  the  distinguishing 
these  operations  seems  to  me  to  be  the  key  that  leads  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  both. 

Sensation,  taken  by  itself^  implies  neither  the  conception  nor  belief  of 
any  external  object.  It  supposes  a  sentient  being,  ana  a  certain  manner 
in  which  that  being  is  affected,  but  it  supposes  no  more.     Perceptiun  im- 

Slies  an  immediate  conviction  and  belief  of  something  external ;  something 
ifferent  both  from  the  mind  that  perceives,  and  from  the  act  of  perception. 
Things  so  different  in  their  nature  ought  to  be  distinguished  ;  but  by  our 
constitution  they  are  always  united.  Every  different  perception  is  con- 
joined ^th  a  sensation  that  is  proper  to  it.  The  one  is  the  sign,  the  other 
the  thing  signified.  They  coalesce  in  our  imagination.  They  are  signi- 
fied by  one  name,  and  are  considered  as  one  simple  operation.  The  pur- 
poses of  life  do  not  require  them  to  be  distinguished. 

It  is  the  philosopher  alone  who  has  occasion  to  distinguish  them,  when 
he  would  analyse  the  operation  compounded  of  them.     But  he  has  no  sus- 

Sicion  that  there  is  any  composition  in  it ;  and  to  discover  this  requires  a 
^ee  of  reflection  which  has  been  too  little  practised  even  by  philosophers. 

in  the  old  philosophy,  sensation  and  perception  were  perfectly  confounded. 
The  sensible  species  coming  from  the  object,  and  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
was   the  whole ;  and  you  might  call  it  sensation  or  perception^  as  you . 
pleased. 

Dcs  Cartes  and  Locke,  attending  more  to  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  say,  that  the  sensations  by  which  we  have  notice  of  secondary  qua- 
lities, have  no  resemblance  to  anything  that  pertains  to  body ;  but  they 
did  not  see  that  this  might  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  the  primary 
qualities.  Mr.  Locke  maintains,  that  the  sensations  we  have  from  primary 
qualities  are  resemblances  of  those  qualities.  This  shows  how  grossly  the 
most  ingenious  men  may  err  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  their  minds. 
It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  have  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  sensations  that  belong  to  secondary,  than  of  those  that  belong 
to  the  primary  qualities.  The  reason  of  this  will  appear  in  the  next 
chapter. 

But  had  Mr.  Locke  attended  with  sufiicient  accuracy  to  the  sensations 
which  he  was  every  day  and  every  hour  receiving  from  primary  qualities, 
he  would  have  seen,  that  they  can  as  little  resemble  any  quality  of  an  in- 
animated  being,  as  pain  can  resemble  a  cube  or  a  circle. 

What  had  escaped  this  ingenious  philosopher,  was  clearly  discerned  by 
Bishop  Berkeley.  He  had  a  just  notion  of  sensations,  and  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  that  any  thing  in  an  insentient  being  could  resemble  them ;  a 
thing  so  evident  in  itself,  that  it  seems  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been 
so  long  unknown. 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  consequence  of  this  discovery.  Philosophers, 
as  well  as  the  vulgar,  had  been  accustomed  to  comprehend  both  sensation 
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and  |>erception  under  one  nnmCj  and  to  consider  tliem  as  mie  uncomp^mnded 
operation,  Pbilosoplieni,  ev^en  more  than  the  vulgar,  ga%'e  the  name  of 
Bonsation  to  the  whole  operation  of  the  senses  ;  and  all  the  notions  we  have 
of  niaterlal  things  were  called  ideaa  of  senisation.  This  led  Bishop  Berkeley 
to  take  one  ingredient  of  a  complex  operation  for  the  whole  ;  and  having 
clearly  discovered  the  nature  of  sensation,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  all 
that  the  senses  present  to  the  mind  is  sensation^  which  can  hare  no  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  material^  he  concluded  that  there  is  no  iuat4*riiJ 
world. 

If  the  senses  furnished  us  with  no  materials  of  thought  but  senaal]4iiii« 
his  conchution  must  be  just;  for  no  sensation  can  give  us  the  conceptioil 
of  material  things,  far  le^s  any  argument  to  prove  their  existence.  But  if 
it  is  true  J  that  by  our  senses  we  have  not  only  a  variety  of  sensations*  but 
likewise  a  conception,  and  an  immetliute  natural  conviction  of  exiemiil 
objects^  he  reasons  from  a  false  sup|)o&itiun,  ikud  his  argumcut^i  fall  to  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

OF  THE  OBJRCTS  OF  PKRCKPTION  ;   AND  FIRST,  OF  PtHMABY  AHU 
SEtONOARV  QUALITIES. 

TiiK  objects  of  |>erception  are  the  various  qualities  of  bodies*  Int^iding 
to  treat  of  these  only  in  general,  and  chicHy  with  a  view  to  explain  the 
notions  which  our  senses  give  us  of  them,  I  begin  iWth  the  distinction  be* 
tween  primary  and  secomlar)^  qualities.  These  were  diaingnislaed  THJ 
early.  The  Periputetic  syntem  confounded  them,  and  left  no  diflmneefl 
The  distinction  ^vas  again  revived  by  Des  Carter  and  Locke,  and  a  nnooiiJ 
time  alxdished  by  Berkeley  and  Hume.  If  the  real  fi>undation  of  tirii 
distinction  can  be  pointed  out,  it  will  enable  us  to  account  for  tlic  various* 
revolutions  in  the  sentiments  of  philosophers  concerning  it. 

Every  one  knows  that  eictension^  divisibility,  figure,  nu>ttoii>  solidity^ 
hardness,  sc»flness,  and  fluidity,  were  by  Mr.  Locke  called  jtrhtoru  fma* 
iiitfM  of  hod^;  and  that  sound,  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  boftt  or  cold,  w«f« 
called  secondary  qualitifs.  Is  tlicre  a  just  foundation  for  thii  disttoetioil  f 
In  tbtro  any  thing  common  to  the  primary  which  belongm  not  to  the  ••• 
eondsry?  And  what  is  it? 

I  answer,  That  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real  foundation  for  the  dia* 
tinclion  ;  and  it  is  thin :  l*hat  our  senaes  give  us  a  direct  and  n  diiKtinet 
notion  of  the  primary  qualities^  and  inform  us  what  they  are  in  tlieinaeli  e«  : 
but  of  the  secondary  qualities,  our  j«tenaes  give  us  only  a  relative  and  ob- 
scure notion.  They  inform  us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  affect  us 
in  a  certain  manner,  that  h,  prodtice  in  us  a  certain  sensation;  but  aa  toi 
what  they  are  in  themselves^  our  senses  leave  us  in  the  dark. 

Kvery  ntan  ca[nible  uf  rf  flection  maj  easily  satisfy  hiutitelf,  that  hm 

ft  perfectly  t^l<?ar  and  dintinct  notion  of  en  tension,  divisibility,  tignrei 

motion.    The     '  '        fa  body  nteoiu  no  nior«,  tmt  that  it  exclud«i  oiIm  j 

bodtew  fWrni  f>r  tilt  ittine  pkoe  at  lh«  iaoio  tint.     Hardncaa,  toft-i 

it) ,  ar^  dtlhrpni  oweei  of  eohstkn  in  tho  wis  of  a  body. 

nit  hiM  no  sensible  misakm  ;  soft  when  the  eoofskm  Is  weiUi ; 

'I  of  the  cause  of  this  cohesion  we  are  igmiranl, 

i  icrvtuud  perfectly^  being  immediately  iufor&iid 
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of  it  by  the  sense  of  touch.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  of  the  primary 

Sualities  we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion;  we. know  what  they  are^ 
liongb  we  may  be  ignorant  of  their  causes. 

I  observe  further,  that  the  notion  wc  have  of  primary  qualities  is  direct 
and  not  relative  only.  A  relative  notion  of  a  thing  is,  strictly  speaking, 
no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but  only  of  some  relation  which  it  bears  to 
something  else. 

Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of  bodies  towards  the 
earth  ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the  cause  of  that  tendency  :  when  it  means 
the  first,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of  gravity :  I  see  it,  and  feel 
it^  and  know  perfectly  what  it  is ;  but  this  tendency  must  have  a  cause : 
we  give  the  same  name  to  the  cause  ;  and  that  cause  has  been  an  object 
of  thought  and  of  speculation.  Now  what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause 
when  we  think  and  reason  about  it  ?  It  is  evident,  we  think  of  it  as  an 
unknown  cause,  of  a  known  effect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must 
be  obscure,  because  it  gives  us  no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of 
what  relation  it  bears  to  something  else.  Every  relation  which  a  thing 
unknown  bears  to  something  that  is  known,  may  give  a  relative  notion  of 
it ;  and  there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and  of  discourse,  of  which  our 
faculties  can  give  no  better  than  a  relative  notion. 

Having  premised  these  things  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  relative 
noticm,  it  is  evident,  that  our  notion  of  primary  qualities  is  not  of  this 
kind  ;  we  know  what  they  are,  and  not  barely  what  relation  they  bear  to 
something  else. 

It  is  otherwise  with  secondary  qualities.  If  yoii  ask  me,  what  is  that 
quality  or  modification  in  a  rose  which  I  call  its  smell,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
answer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I  find,  that  I  have  a  distinct  notion  of 
the  sensation  which  it  produces  in  my  mind.  But  there  can  be  nothing 
like  to  this  sensation  in  the  rose,  because  it  is  insentient.  The  quality  in 
the  rose  is  something  which  occasions  the  sensation  in  me ;  but  what  that 
something  is,  I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no  information  upon  this 
point.  The  only  notion  therefore  my  senses  give  is  this,  That  smell  in 
the  rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification,  which  is  the  cause  or  oc- 
casion of  a  sensation  which  I  know  well.  The  relation  which  this  un« 
known  quality  bears  to  the  sensation  with  which  nature  hath  connected  it, 
is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense  of  smelling ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  relative 
notion.     The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  every  secondary  quality. 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  primary  from  secondary  qualities ;  and  that  they  are  distin- 
guished by  this,  that  of  the  primary  we  have  by  our  senses  a  direct  and 
distinct  notion ;  but  of  the  secpndary  only  a  relative  notion,  which  must, 
because  it  is  only  relative,  be  obscure ;  they  arc  conceived  only  as  the  un- 
known causes  or  occasions  of  certain  sensations  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted. 

rhe  account  I  have  given  of  this  distinction  is  founded  upon  no  hypothesis. 
Whether  our  notions  of  primary  qualities  are  direct  and  distinct,  those  of 
the  secondary  relative  and  obscure,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  of  which  every  man 
may  have  certain  knowledge  by  attentive  reflection  upon  them.  To  this 
reflection  I  appeal,  as  the  proper  test  of  what  has  been  advanced,  and 
proceed  to  make  some  reflections  on  this  subject. 

I.  The  primary  qualities  are  neither  sensations,  nor  are  they  resem- 
blances of  sensations.  This  appears  to  me  self-evident.  I  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  notion  of  each  of  the  primary  qualities.  I  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  notkin  of  sensation.     I  can  compare  the  one  wilYv  \\xft  <i^>^i  \  %aA 
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when  I  do  so,  I  am  not  able  to  discern  a  rcsemblin|T  feturo.  Sensation  is 
the  net,  iir  the  feeling  (I  ilispote  not  which),  of  a  sentient  being.  Figurej 
divisibility,  Kolidity,  are  neither  acta  nor  feelings.  Sensation  suppo«««  a 
sentient  being  as  its  subject ;  for  a  sensiition  that  13  not  felt  By  dome 
sentient  iM'ing,  h  an  absnrtlity.  Figure  and  divisibility  suppose  a  subject 
that  18  figni-ed  and  divifsible,  but  nut  a  subject  that  is  sentient. 

2.  We  h;ive  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  sensations  by  vvhieh  we  have 
notice  of  secondary  qualities  resemble  any  quality  of  Iwidy,  The  absurdity 
of  this  notion  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Des  Cartes,  Locke,  and  tnany 
nimlern  philosophers.  It  was  a  tenet  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  and  is 
still  by  many  imputed  to  the  vulgar,  but  only  as  a  \ni1gnr  error.  It  is  too 
evident  to  need  proof,  that  the  vibrdti*iii.H  of  a  sounding  b<.»<ly  do  not  re- 
semble the  sensation  of  sound,  nor  the  ettluvia  of  an  odorous  body  the 
sensation  of  smelL 

3.  The  distinctness  of  ©nr  notions  of  primary  qualities  prevents  oil 
que^^tions  and  disputes  about  their  nature.  1  here  are  no  different  opiDiwifl 
about  tlie  nature  of  extension,  figure,  or  motion,  or  the  nature  of  any 
primary  quality.  '1  heir  iialure  is  numifest  to  our  fcnsc-s,  and  cannot  hi? 
unknown  to  any  man,  or  mistiLkcn  by  him,  though  their  causes  may  admit 
of  dispute. 

The  primary  qualities  arc  the  object  of  the  mathematical  sciences ;  and 
the  distinctness  of  our  notions  of  them  enables  us  to  rea-^n  demouiilratively 
about  them  to  a  great  extent.  Their  various  mcjditications  arc  precisely 
defined  in  the  imagination,  and  thereby  capable  of  being  eonijmred  and 
their  relations  determined  with  preciHion  ana  certainty. 

It  is  not  so  with  secondary  qualities.  Their  nature  not  being  manifef^t 
to  the  sense,  may  lie  a  sub;<^ct  of  dispute.  Our  feeling  infonns  us  that  the 
lire  is  hot ;  but  it  does  not  inform  us  what  that  heiit  of  the  fire  is.  liut 
does  it  not  ap|iear  a  contradiction,  to  suy  we  know  that  the  fire  is  hot.  but 
we  know  not  what  that  heat  is?  I  answer  :  There  is  the  same  appearance 
of  eontratlictitin  in  many  things,  that  must  be  granted.  We  know  that 
wine  bus  an  inebriating  quality  ;  but  wc  know  not  what  tJnit  qmdity  is. 
It  is  true,  indeeil,  that  if  we  had  not  some  notion  of  \vhat  is  meant  by  the 
heat  of  fire,  and  by  an  inebriatiug  quality,  we  could  affirm  n<jthing  of  either 
with  understanding.  V\*e  have  a  notion  of  both  ;  but  it  is  only  a  relative 
notion.     We  kn«>w  that  they  are  the  causes  i»f  certain  known  effects. 

4.  The  nature  of  secondary  qualities  is  a  profx^r  subject  of  philosophical 
disquisition  ;  and  in  this  philosophy  has  mutie  some  progress  It  has  bt*en 
disowered,  that  the  sensation  of  smell  is  occasioned  bv  the  effluvia  of 
iKNlies  ;  that  of  sound  by  their  vibration.  The  disptisition  4if  bodii^  to 
reflect  a  particular  kind  of  light  occasions  the  sejisation  of  colour.  Very 
curious  diHCoveries  have  been  made  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and  an  ain[i1e 
field  of  discovery  in  these  subjects  remains* 

5.  We  may  see  why  the  sentiations  belonging  to  secondsry  qualities  ars 
an  object  of  our  att^uiiion,  while  Ihcise  which   belong  to  the  pria 
are  not 

The  lirst  an*  not  only  signs  of  the   object  |>erceivr«l,  but   they  liear  a 
capital  part  in  the  notion  wc  form  of  it.     Wv  conti»ive  it  only  as  that 
which  <}ccastons  such  n  sensation,   and  therefore  cannt>t  n^flect  U|iaii  it 
without  thinking  of  tlte  iH*ns!ition  which  it  occasions :  we  have  »u  ollii 
fk  whereby  to  distinguish  it.      The  Uiought  of  a  secondary  quaUt 
i!|iife»  alway**  carries  lu  b.ick  to  the  sensation  which  it  producer*.     \y 
o  same  name  to  U^tli,  and  jire  apt  to  confound  them  t<igethrr. 
having  a  dear  and  distinct  conception  of  prinuuy  %iialili€i>  nx  have ' 
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no  need  when  we  think  of  them  to  recall  their]  sensations.  When  a  pri- 
mary quality  is  perceived,  the  sensation  immediately  leads  our  thought  to 
the  quality  signified  by  it^  and  is  itself  forgot.  We  have  no  occasion  after« 
wards  to  reflect  upon  it ;  and  so  we  come  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with, 
it^  as  if  we  had  never  felt  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  sensations  of  all 
primary  qualities^  when  they  are  not  so  painful  or  pleasant  as  to  draw  our 
attention. 

When  a  man  moves  his  hand  rudely  against  a  pointed  hard  body,  he 
feels  pain^  and  may  easily  be  persuaded  that  this  pain  is  a  sensation,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  resembling  it  in  the  hard  body  ;  at  the  same  time  he 

Eerceives  the  body  to  be  hard  and  pointed,  and  he  knows  that  these  qua- 
ties  belong  to  the  body  only.  In  this  case  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  what 
he  feels  from  what  he  perceives. 

Let  him  again  touch  the  pointed  body  gently,  so  as  to  give  him  no  pain : 
and  now  you  can  hardly  persuade  him  that  he  feels  any  thing  but  the 
figure  and  hardness  of  the  body ;  so  difficult  it  is  to  attend  to  the  sensations 
belonging  to  primary  qualities,  when  they  are  neither  pleasant  nor  painful. 
They  carry  the  thought  to  the  external  object,  and  immediately  disappear 
and  are  foi^t.  Nature  intended  them  only  as  signs ;  and  when  they  have 
served  that  purpose  they  vanish. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  opinions  both  of  the  vulgar  and  of  philo- 
aopbers  upon  this  subject.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  make  distinctions  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  common 
affairs  of  life ;  they  do  not  therefore  distinguish  the  primary  from  the  se- 
condary qualities,  but  speak  of  both  as  being  equally  qualities  of  the  ex- 
ternal object.  Of  the  primary  qualities  they  have  a  distinct  notion,  as 
they  are  immediately  and  distinctly  perceived  by  the  senses;  of  the  se- 
condary^ their  notions,  as  I  apprehend,  are  confused  and  indistinct,  rather 
than  erroneous.  A  secondary  quality  is  the  unknown  cause  or  occasion 
of  a  well  known  effect ;  and  the  same  name  is  common  to  the  cause  and 
the  effect.  Now,  to  distinguish  clearly  the  different  ingredients  of  a 
complex  notion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  different  meanings  of  an  am- 
biguous word,  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher ;  and  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
the  vulgar^  when  their  occasions  do  not  require  it. 

I  grant,  therefore,  that  the  notion  whidi  the  vulgar  have  of  secondary 
qualities  is  indistinct  and  inaccurate.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion between  the  vulgar  and  the  philosopher  upon  this  subject,  and  each 
charges  the  other  with  a  gross  absurdity.  The  vulgar  say>  That  fire  is 
hot^  and  snow  cold,  and  sugar  sweet ;  and  that  to  deny  this  is  a  gross 
absurdity,  and  contradicts  the  testimony  of  our  senses.  The  philosopher 
says.  That  heat,  and  cold,  and  sweetness,  arc  nothing  but  sensations  in 
oar  minds ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  conceive,  that  these  sensations  are  in  the 
fire,  or  in  the  snow,  or  in  the  sugar. 

I  believe  this  contradiction  between  the  vulgar  and  the  philosopher  is 
more  apparent  than  real ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  an  abuse  of  language  on 
the  part  of  the  philosopher,  and  to  indistinct  notions  on  the  part  of  the 
vulgar.  The  philosopher  says,  Ihere  is  no  heat  in  the  fire,  meaning,  that 
the  fire  has  not  the  sensation  of  heat.  His  meaning  is  just ;  and  the  vulgar 
will  agree  with  him,  as  soon  as  they  understand  his  meaning :  but  his 
language  is  improper ;  for  there  is  really  a  quality  in  the  fire>  of  which 
the  proper  name  is  heat ;  and  the  name  of  heat  is  given  to  this  quality, 
both  hj  philosophers  and  by  the  vulgar,  much  more  frequently  than  to  the 
•euBBtion  of  heat.  This  speech  of  the  philosopher,  therefore,  is  meant  by 
liim  in  one  sense ;  it  is  taken  by  the  vulgar  in  another  sense.    Iwllkfi^xfift 
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in  which  tbey  take  it,  it  is  indeed  absurd,  nnd  so  they  hoW  it  to  be.  In 
the  sense  in  which  he  means  it,  it  ia  true :  and  the  vulgar,  as  soon  b»  they 
are  made  to  understand  that  Rense.  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  true*  They 
know  as  well  m  the  philosopher,  that  the  fire  does  not  feel  heat:  and  tbia 
18  all  that  he  means  by  saying  there  is  no  heat  in  the  tire. 

In  the  opinions  of  philosophers  about  primary  and  secondftry  qualities, 
there  have  l>een,  as  was  before  obnerved,  seveml  revolutions:  They  were 
distinguished,  lonjf  before  the  days  of  Aristotle,  by  the  sect  e*illed  Atomiats  ; 
among  whom  Democritus  made  a  capital  6gure,  In  those  times,  the  name 
of  (pialitt/  was  applied  only  to  those  we  call  secondary  qualities  ;  the  pnmary 
being  considered  as  esnential  to  matter,  were  not  called  qualities.  That 
the  atoms,  which  they  held  to  be  the  first  principles  of  things,  were  ex- 
tended, solid,  figured^  and  moveable,  there  was  no  doubt ;  but  the  question 
WB8»  whether  they  had  MUiell,  taste,  and  colour?  or,  as  it  was  commonly 
expressed,  whether  they  had  qualities  ?  The  atf>mists  maintained,  that 
they  had  not ;  that  the  qualities  were  not  in  bodies,  but  were  something 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  bodies  upon  our  senses. 

It  would  seem,  that  when  men  liegan  to  speculate  upon  this  subject, 
the  primary  qualities  appeared  so  clear  and  maaife^t,  tJiat  they  could  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  their  existence  w»herever  matter  existtnl ;  but  the  se- 
condary 80  obscure,  that  they  were  at  a  loss  where  to  place  them.  Thev 
us*»d  this  comparison  ;  as  fire,  which  is  neither  in  the  flint  nor  in  tlie  steel, 
is  produced  by  their  collision,  so  those  qualities,  though  not  iii  bodies,  arc 
pro<luced  by  their  impulse  upon  our  senses. 

1  his  doctrine  was  opposed  by  iVri&totle.  He  believed  taste  nnd  ctibwir 
to  be  substantial  forms  of  bodies,  and  that  their  s]K'cies^  as  well  as  tliOM 
of  ligiire  and  motion,  are  received  by  the  senses. 

'  In  believing,  that  what  we  commonly  call  tnste  and  rnlovr  is  something 
really  inherent  in  body,  and  does  not  depend  upon  its  being  tasted  and 
«sen,  he  followed  nature.  But.  in  believing  that  our  sensations  of  taste 
and  colour  are  the  forms  or  species  of  those  qualities  received  by  the  senses, 
ht  followed  his  own  theory,  which  was  an  absurd  fiction,  Des  Cattes  not 
only  showed  the  absurdity  of  sensible  species  received  by  the  senses,  but 
gave  a  more  just  and  more  intelligible  account  of  secondary  qualities  tJinn 
had  been  given  before^  IMr.  Locke  followed  him,  and  bestowed  much 
pains  upon  this  subject »  He  was  the  first,  I  think,  that  gjive  them  the 
name  of  secondary  qualities,  which  has  lM*en  very  generally  adopti^.  He 
Asltiiguished  the  sensation  from  the  quality  in  the  body  which  is  the  cauM? 
or  occasion  of  that  sensation,  and  showed  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be 
any  aimilitude  Wtween  them. 

By  this  account ,  the  senses  are  acqiiitted  of  putting  any  fallacy  upon 
us  ;  the  Mrnvation  is  real,  and  no  fallacy  :  the  quality  in  the  Ijody.  which 
is  the  caube  <ir  occasion  of  this  sensation,  is  likewise  real,  though  the  nature 
of  it  is  not  manifest  to  our  senses.  If  we  iuipuiH!  upon  oiirsi*lves,  by  con- 
founding the  sensation  with  the  quality  that  occssions  it,  this  is  owing  to 
rash  juclgment,  or  weak  understanding,  but  not  to  any  false  testimony  of 
iiur  sense«. 

ThiK  account  of  secondary  qualities  t  tftke  to  be  vfry  just ;  wid  if  M^ 
Locke  had  stoppe«l  here,  he  would  have  le(^  the  matter  very  dear, 
he  thought  it  uecrsxary  to  introduce  the  theory  of  ideas,  to  explftil] 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualitirSi  and  by  tlMKt 
as  I  thirV    ^^  .^-T  -^    J    ri  A.x 1  :. 

Whi  5^  we  are  ol^o  at  a  loss  to  1 

Whftl  tiity  nic-iin  Oy  xiieni,  and  may  Oc  apt  tO  SUapocI  thai  ihcf  aie 
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ilctioiis,  tlwt  have  no  existence.  They  hare  told  us,  that,  by  the  ideas 
^rhich  we  have  immediately  from  our  senses,  they  mean  our  sensations. 
These,  indeed,  are  real  things,  and  not  fictions.  We  may,  by  accurate 
attention  to  them,  know  perfectly  their  nature  ;  and  if  philosophers  would 
«eep  by  this  meaning  ot  the  word  idea,  when  applied  to  the  objects  of 
iense,  they  would  at  least  be  more  intelligible.  Let  us  hear  how  Mr. 
Locke  explains  the  nature  of  those  ideas,  when  applied  to  primary  and 
aeoondary  qualities,  Book  2,  chap.  8,  sect.  7,  10th  edition.  "  To  discover 
the  nature  of  our  ideas  the  better,  and  to  discourse  of  them  intelligibly,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  them,  as  they  are  ideas,  or  perceptions 
in  our  minds,  and  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bodies  that 
eanae  snch  perceptions  in  us,  that  so  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usually 
ia  done),  that  they  are  exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of  something 
inherent  in  the  subject ;  most  of  those  of  sensation  being,  in  the  mind,  no 
more  the  likeness  of  something  existing  without  us,  than  the  names  that 
stand  for  them  are  the  likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet,  upon  hearing, 
they  are.apt  to  excite  in  us." 

This  way  of  distinguishing  a  thing,  Jirst,  as  what  it  is ;  and,  secondli/, 
aa  what  it  is  not,  is,  I  apprehend,  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  discovering 
ita  nature :  and  if  ideas  are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bodies  that  cause  such  per- 
eeptions  in  us,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  discourse  of  them  intelligibly. 

The  discovery  of  the  nature  of  ideas  is  carried  on  in  the  next  section, 
in  a  manner  no  less  extraordinary.  "  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in 
itself,  or  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding, 
that  I  call  idea  -,  and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  1  call 
gnaiUy  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus,  a  snowball  having 
the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers 
to  produce  those  ideas  in  us,  as  they  are  in  the  snowball,  1  call  (jualities  ; 
ana  as  they  are  sensations,  or  perceptions  in  our  understandings,  I  call 
them  ideas;  which  ideas,  if  1  speak  of  them  sometimes  as  in  the  things 
themselves,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  those  qualities  in  the  objects 
which  produce  them  in  us." 

These  are  the  distinctions  which  Mr.  Locke  thought  convenient,  in 
order  to  discover  the  nature  of  our  ideas  of  the  qualities  of  matter  the 
better,  and  to  discourse  of  them  intelligibly.  I  believe  it  will  be  difiicult 
to  find  two  other  paragraphs  in  the  Essay  so  unintelligible.  >Miether  this 
is  to  be  imputed  to  the  intractible  nature  of  ideas,  or  to  an  oscitanry  of  the 
author,  with  which  he  is  very  rarely  chargeable,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 
There  arc,  indeed,  several  other  passages  in  the  same  chapter,  in  which 
a  like  obscurity  appears ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  dwell  upon  them.  The 
conclusion  drawn  by  him  from  the  whole  is,  that  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  are  distinguished  by  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  former  arc  resem- 
blances or  copies  of  them ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  other  are  not  resemblances 
of  them.     Upon  this  doctrine,  I  beg  leave  to  make  two  observations. 

First,  Taking  it  for  granted,  that,  by  the  ideas  of  primary  and  se- 
condary qualities,  he  means  the  sensations  they  excite  in  us,  1  observe, 
that  it  appears  strange,  that  a  sensation  should  be  the  idea  of  a  quality  in 
body,  to  which  it  is  acknowledged  to  bear  no  resembhmce.  If  the  sen- 
sation of  sound  be  the  idea  of  that  vibration  of  the  sounding  body  which 
occasions  it,  a  surfeit  may,  for  the  same  reason,  be  the  idea  of  a  feast. 

A  second  observation  is,  That  when  Mr.  Lodce  affirms,  that  the  ideas  of 
primary  qualities,  that  is,  the  sensations  they  raise  in  us,  are  resemblances 
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of  those  qiialities*  he  seems  neither  to  have  given  due  attention  to  those 
sensations,  nor  to  the  nature  of  sensation  in  general. 

Let  a  niim  press  his  liand  against  a  hard  body,  and  let  him  attend  to 
the  sensat](»ti  he  feels,  excluding  from  hia  thouglit  every  thing  external^ 
even  the  body  that  is  the  cause  of  his  feeling.  This  abstraction  indeed  is 
diHicult,  and  seems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  practised:  but  it  is  not 
imjKJSsible,  and  it  is  evidently  the  only  way  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  sensation.  A  due  attention  to  this  sensation  will  satisfy  him,  that  it 
is  no  more  like  liardness  in  a  body,  than  the  sensation  of  sound  is  like 
vibration  in  the  sounding  body. 

1  know  of  no  ideas  but  my  conceptions  ;  and  my  idea  of  hardness  in  a 
l»ody,  is  the  conception  of  such  a  eohesiun  of  its  parts  as  requires  great 
force  to  displace  them*  I  have  both  the  conception  and  belief  of  this 
quality  in  tne  botly,  at  the  same  that  I  have  the  sensation  of  j\ain,  by 
pressing  my  hand  against  it,  'l"he  sensation  and  perception  are  closely 
conjoined  by  my  constitution ;  but  I  am  sure  they  have  no  similitmle :  1 
know  no  reason  why  the  one  should  be  calknl  the  ideji  of  the  other,  which 
doQs  not  load  us  to  cull  every  natural  effect  the  idea  of  its  cause. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Locke  give  due  attention  to  the  nature  of  sensation  in 
general,  when  he  atfirmed,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  that  is,  the 
sensations  excited  by  them,  are  resembhinces  of  those  qualities. 

That  there  can  be  nothing  like  sensation  in  an  insentient  being,  or  like 
thought  in  an  lUJthinking  being,  is  self-evident,  and  has  been  shown,  to 
the  conviction  of  all  men  that  think,  by  Bishop  Berkeley ;  yet  this  was 
unknown  to  Mr.  Li>cke.  It  is  an  humblmg  consideration,  that,  in  subjects 
of  this  kind,  self-evident  truths  may  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  mo»t  in- 

§enious  men.     But  we  have,  withal,  this  consolation,  that,  when   once 
tscovered,  they  shine  by  their  own  light ;  and  tliat  light  can  no  more  be 
put  out. 

Up<in  the  whole,  Mr.  Locke,  in  making  secondary  qualities  to  be  pou'ers 
in  bodies  to  excite  certain  sensations  in  us,  has  given  n  just  and  oistinct 
analysis  of  what  our  senses  discover  concerning  them  ;  but,  in  applying 
the  theory  of  ideas  to  them,  and  to  the  primary  qualities,  he  has  been  lea 
to  say  things  that  darken  the  subject,  and  that  will  not  bear  examination. 
Bishop  Berkeley  having  adopted  the  sentiments  common  to  philosophers, 
concerning  the  ideas  we  have  by  our  senses,  to  wit,  that  they  are  all  sen- 
sations, saw  more  clearly  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  di»ctrine ;  whicli 
is,  that  there  is  no  material  world;  no  qualities  primary  or  secondary; 
and,  consecpiently,  no  foundation  for  any  distinction  between  them.  lie 
exp<i(ied  the  a!»surdity  of  a  resemblance  between  our  sensations  and  any 
quality,  primary  or  secondary,  of  a  Kubstunee  that  is  supposed  to  be  in* 
sentient*  Indeed,  if  it  b  granted  that  the  senses  have  no  other  oflice  but 
to  furnish  us  with  sensations,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  make  any 
distinction  betW(H*n  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  or  even  to  maintain 
the  existence  of  a  material  world. 

I  nmi  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  various  revolutions  in  the  opinions 

of  phik*s«H)heni  about  pntmay  and  secondary  qualities.  I  think  it  ajiprar^ 

that  uU  tlie  darkness  and  tntrieacy  that  thinking  men  have  found  in  this 

[subject,  and  the  errors  they  have  fallen  into,  hare  been  owing  to  the  dif- 

^'iculiy  of  disfir^"*>^^i>^'i«^  clnirly  ae&flation  from  p«ioefilion;  what  we  feel 

<        ^'hat  w» 

^tern«<i  .«u.i>  lta?e  a  dmUile  province;  to  make  ua  fee!*  aod  to 
erodre.     Thmf  Itimiah  us  with  a  vanetj  of  i 
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-pleasant,  others  painful,  and  others  indifferent;  at  the  same  time  they 
give  ns  a  conception,  and  an  invincible  beh'ef  of  the  existence  of  external 
objects.  This  conception  of  external  objects  is  the  work  of  nature.  The 
belief  of  their  existence,  which  our  senses  give,  is  the  work  of  nature ;  so 
likewise  is  the  sensation  that  accompanies  it.  1'his  conception  and  belief 
which  nature  produces  by  means  of  the  senses,  we  call  perception.  The 
feeling  whicli  goes  along  with  the  perception,  we  call  semation.  The  per- 
ception and  its  corresponding  sensation  are  produced  at  the  same  time. 
In  our  experience  we  never  find  them  disjoined.  Hence  we  are  led  to  con- 
sider them  as  one  thing,  to  give  them  one  name,  and  to  confound  their 
different  attributes.  It  becomes  very  difficult  to  separate  them  in  thought, 
to  attend  to  each  by  itself,  and  to  attribute  nothing  to  it  which  belongs  to 
the  other. 

To  do  this  requires  a  degree  of  attention  to  what  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  and  a  talent  of  distinguishing  things  that  differ,  which  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  vulgar,  and  is  even  ral-ely  found  in  philosophers ;  so  that 
the  progress  made  in  a  just  analysis  of  the  operations  of  our  senses  has 
been  very  slow.  The  hypothesis  of  ideas,  so  generally  adopted,  hath,  as  I 
apprehend,  greatly  retarded  this  progress,  and  we  might  hope  for  a  quicker 
advance,  if  philosophers  could  so  far  humble  themselves  as  to  believe,  that 
in  every  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  the  productions  of 'human 
fancy  and  conjecture  will  be  found  to  be  dross ;  and  that  the  only  pure 
metal  that  wiU  endure  the  test,  is  what  is  discovered  by  patient  oMerva- 
tion,  and  chaste  induction. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  OTHER  OBJECTS  OF  PERCEPTION. 


Bbsidbs  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  bodies,  there  are  many 
olber  immediate  objects  of  perception.  Without  pretending  to  a  complete 
enumeration,  I  think  they  mostly  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  following 
daases.  1st,  Certain  states  or  conditions  of  our  own  bodies.  2d,  Me- 
chanical powers  or  forces.  Sd,  Chemical  powers.  4ih,  Medical  powers 
or  virtues.    5lh,  Vegetable  and  animal  powers. 

That  we  perceive  certain  disorders  in  our  own  bodies  by  means  of  un- 
easy sensations,  which  nature  hath  conjoined  with  them,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted. Of  this  kind  are  toothach,  headach,  gout,  and  every  distemper  and 
hurt  which  we  feel.  The  notions  which  our  sense  gives  of  these,  have  a 
strong  analogy  to  our  notions  of  secondary  qualities.  Both  are  similarly 
oompoonded^  and  may  be  similarly  resolyed,  and  they  give  light  to  each 
other. 

In  the  toothach,  for  instance,  there  hjlrstt  a  painful  feeb'ng;  and  se-- 
condly,  a  conception  and  belief  of  some  disorder  in  the  tooth,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  uneasy  feeling.  The  first  of  these  is  a  sen- 
Mtion,  the  second  is  perception ;  for  it  includes  a  conception  and  belief  of 
an  external  object.  But  these  two  things,  though  of  different  natures,  are 
so  constantly  conjoined  in  our  experience,  and  in  our  imagination,  that  we 
omsider  them  as  one.  We  give  the  same  name  to  both  ;  for  the  toothach 
is  the  proper  name  of  the  pain  we  feel ;  and  it  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
disorder  in  the  tooth  which  causes  that  pain.  If  it  should  be  made  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  toothach  be  in  the  mind  that  feels  it,  or  in  the  tAO^ 
that  is  sftcted  ?  mnch  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  wTmI^  \t  \^  xvoX  i^aagrtt^^ 
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llmt  the  word  lias  two  mcariins^.  But  a  little  reflection  satisfies  ua,  that 
the  piiin  is  in  the  mind,  and  the  disorder  in  the  ttwth.  If  some  pMkwopher 
Bhould  pretend  to  have  miide  a  discovery,  that  the  toothiich,  the  gout,  the 
headach,  are  only  sensations  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  a  \Tilgar  error  to 
conceive  that  they  arc  distempers  tif  the  body,  he  Diight  defend  his  system 
in  the  same  manner  as  those,  who  athrni  that  there  is  no  »ound  nor  colour 
nor  taste  in  bodies,  defend  that  paradox.  But  lM>th  these  systems,  like 
most  paradoxes,  will  l)e  found  to  Ik*  only  an  abuse  of  words. 

We  say  that  wejeel  the  toothach,  not  that  we  perceive  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  say  that  we  percavc  the  colour  of  a  iK^dy,  not  that  we  feel  it. 
Can  any  reason  be  gi%*en  for  this  difference  of  pluraseology  ?  In  answer  to 
ibis  question^  I  apprehend,  that  both  when  \vq  feel  the  toothach,  and  when 
we  see  a  coloured  Ixuly,  there  is  sensation  and  perception  conjoined. 
But,  in  the  toothach,  the  aensatian  being  very  painful,  engrosses  the 
attention ;  and  therefore  we  speak  of  it,  as  if  it  were  felt  only,  and  not 
IxTceived :  whereas,  in  seeing  a  coloured  l)ody^  the  sensation  is  different, 
and  draws  no  attention.  The  quality  iti  the  body^  whicfi  we  call  its 
colour,  is  the  only  object  of  attention  ;  ami  therefore  we  speak  of  it,  as  if 
it  were  perceived,  and  not  felt,  Tiiough  all  philosophers  agree  that  in 
seeing  colour  there  is  sensation,  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  the  vulgar,  that, 
in  seeing  a  cidoured  body,  when  the  light  is  not  too  strong,  nor  the  eye 
inflamed^  they  have  any  senaation  or  feeling  at  all. 

There  are  some  sensationa  whichi  though  they  are  very  often  felt,  aro 
never  attended  to,  nor  reHected  upon.  We  have  no  conception  of  them ; 
and  therefore,  in  language,  there  in  neither  any  name  for  them,  nor  any 
form  of  s|ieech  that  sup^Mises  their  evistence.  ouch  are  the  sensations  of 
colour,  and  jdl  the  primary  qualities ;  and  tlierefore  those  qualities  are 
:^id  to  be  perc<»ivetl,  but  not  to  he  felt.  Taste  and  smell,  and  heat  and 
cold,  have  sensationa  that  are  often  agreeahle  or  disagreeable,  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  draw  our  attention  ;  anil  tliey  are  sonu^times  said  to  be  felt, 
and  sometimes  to  be  perceived.  When  distirders  tif  tlie  body  occasion  very 
acntc  pain,  the  uneasy  sensation  engrtiMseH  the  attention,  and  they  are  saud 
to  be  felt,  not  to  be  perceived. 

Tlierc  is  another  question  relating  to  phraaeolog7«  which  this  subjeel 
suggests*  A  man  says,  he  feels  jwiin  in  such  a  |iarticuhir  part  of  his  body  ; 
in  his  toe,  for  instance.  Now  reason  a&%ures  us,  that  pain,  being  a  seilM- 
tion,  can  only  be  in  the  sentient  being,  as  its  subject,  th.U  is,  in  the  mind. 
And  though  philoMi]»hers  have  disputed  much  alniut  the  place  of  the  niitid  ; 
yet  none  of  tnem  ever  placed  it  in  the  toe.  What  shidl  we  say  then  tn 
this  case  ?  do  our  senses  really  deceive  us,  and  make  us  believe  a  tiling 
which  ourreasiin  determines  to  be  impossible  ?  I  luiswer, /r>ji(,  That,  when 
a  man  says  he  has  pain  in  his  toe,  be  is  jierfi*ctly  understood,  both  by  him- 
§ci£,  and  those  who  hear  him.  This  is  all  tluit  he  intends.  lie' really 
keh  what  be  and  tdl  men  call  a  ]>ain  in  the  toe  ;  and  there  is  no  deci^ntioii 
in  the  matter.  Whetlier  therefore  there  be  any  !mpr«»priety  in  the  plinuc 
or  not,  is  of  no  consequence  in  common  life.  It  answers  all  the  vmhi  of 
speech,  botJi  to  the  speaker  and  the  hearers. 

In  all  languages,  there  are  phras«>s  which  have  a  distinct  tneonuig ; 
wKile^  at  the  same  timi%  there  may  \te  something  in  the  structure  of  them 
tint  diaagrces  with  the  unsihigy  of  grammar,  or  with  the  pladples  of  phl- 
kaopby.  Ami  tho  ri^i*»tTi  h.  iw^eaiiM*  langtiage  is  not  made  cHHer  by  gram* 
BiAnan«  nr  |  Hjjeak  of  i  idn,  as  if  pain  was 

<fthiug  ili  ^fjt,     \\\  (  a  pain  coming  and 

and  ammvwg  £rtitu  «tiie  f^ims  to  another/    >iich  phraate  ii^  mauH 
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by  those  who  use  them  in  a  sense  that  is  neither  obscure  nor  false.  But 
the  philosopher  puts  them  into  his  alembic,  reduces  them  to  their  first 
principles,  draws  out  of  them  a  sense  that  was  never  meant,  and  so 
imagines  that  he  has  discovered  an  error  of  the  vulgar. 

I  observe,  secmd/y.  That,  when  we  consider  the  sensation  of  pain  by 
Itself^  without  any  respect  to  its  cause,  we  cannot  say  with  propriety,  that 
the  toe  is  either  the  place,  or  the  subject  of  it.  But  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  we  speak  of  pain  in  the  toe*,  the  sensation  is  combined  in 
our  thought  with  the  cause  of  it,  which  really  is  in  the  toe.  The  cause 
and  the  effect  are  combined  in  one  complex  notion,  and  the  same  name 
serves  for  both.  It  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher  to  analyse  this  com- 
plex notion,  and  to  give  different  names  to  its  different  ingredients.  He 
gives  the  name  of  pain  to  the  sensation  only,  and  the  name  of  disorder  to 
the  unknown  cause  of  it.  Then  it  is  evident  that  the  disorder  only  is  in 
the  toe,  and  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  think  that  the  pain  is  in  it.  But 
we  ought  not  to  ascribe  this  error  to  the  vulgar,  who  never  made  the 
^tinction^  and  who  under  the  name  of  pain  comprehend  both  the  sensa- 
tion and  its  cause. 

Cases  sometimes  happen^  which  give  occasion  even  to  the  vulgar  to  dis- 
tinguish the  painful  sensation  from  the  disorder  which  is  the  cause  of  it. 
A  man  who  nas  had  his  leg  cut  off,  many  years  after^  feels  pain  in  a  toe  of 
that  1^.  The  toe  has  now  no  existence ;  and  he  perceives  easily,  that  the 
toe  can  neither  be  the  place  nor  the  subject  of  the  pain  which  he  feels ; 
yet  it  is  the  same  feeling  he  used  to  have  from  a  hurt  in  the  toe ;  and  if  he 
did  not  know  that  his  leg  \vas  cut  off,  it  would  give  him  the  same  imme- 
diate conviction  of  some  hurt  or  disorder  in  the  toe. 

The  same  phenomenon  may  lead  the  philosopher,  in  all  cases,  to  dis*- 
tinffuish  sensation  from  perception.  We  say,  that  the  man  had  a  deceitful 
feding,  when  he  felt  a  pain  in  his  toe  after  the  leg  was  cut  off;  and  we 
haTe  a  true  meaning  in  saying  so.  But,  if  we  will  speak  accurately,  our 
sensations  cannot  be  deceitful ;  they  must  be  what  we  feel  them  to  be,  and 
can  be  nothing  else.  Where  then  lies  the  deceit  ?  I  answer,  it  lies  not  iii 
tiie  sensation,  which  is  real,  but  in  the  seeming  perception  he  had  of  a 
disorder  in  his  toe.  This  perception,  which  nature  had  conjoined  with 
the  sensation,  was  in  this  instance  fallacious. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  every  phenomenon  that  can,  with 
propriety,  be  called  a  deception  of  sense.  As  when  one,  who  has  the  jaun- 
dice, sees  a  body  yellow,  which  is  really  white ;  or  when  a  man  sees  an 
object  double,  because  his  eyes  are  not  both  directed  to  it ;  in  these,  and 
other  like  cases,  the  sensations  we  have  are  real,  and  the  deception  is  only 
in  the  perception  which  nature  has  annexed  to  them 

Nature  has  connected  our  perception  of  external  objects  with  certain 
sensations.  If  the  sensation  is  produced,  the  corresponding  perception 
follows  even  when  there  is  no  object,  and  in  that  case  is  apt  to  deceive  us. 
In  like  manner,  nature  has  connected  our  sensations  with  certain  impress 
sions  that  are  made  upon  the  nerves  and  brain :  and,  when  the  impression 
18  made,  from  whatever  cause,  the  corresponding  sensation  and  perception 
immediately  follow.  Thus,  in  the  man  who  feels  pain  in  his  toe  af^er  the 
leg  is  cut  off,  the  nerve  that  went  to  the  toe,  part  of  which  was  cut  off  with 
the  1^,  had  the  same  impression  made  upon  the  remaining  part,  which,  iii 
tlie  natural  stttte  of  his  body,  was  caused  by  a  hurt  in  the  toe :  and  im- 
mediately this  impression  is  followed  by  the  sensation  and  perception  which 
nature  connected  with  it. 

In  like  manner^  if  the  same  impressions^  whicli  are  m^^  «X.  ^^^^^^ 

ml 
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upon  my  optic  nerves  by  the  objects  before  iiie,  couUl  be  made  in  the  darU, 
I  ajijirefiend  that  I  stioyld  have  the  same  i^eii&ations,  and  see  the  same  ob- 
jects which  I  fitiw  sec.  The  impressions  and  ftcnsationi*  would  iu  such  a 
case  l>e  real^  and  the  perception  *inly  fidlaciuiLs. 

Let  us  next  coniiideT  the  notions  which  onr  senses  give  us  of  those 
attributes  of  bodies  called  powers.  Tliis  is  the  more  necessary,  because 
pow  er  seems  to  imply  some  activity ;  yet  wc  consider  liody  as  a  dead 
jntictive  thing,  which  does  nut  act,  hut  niiiy  l>e  acted  upon. 

Of  the  mechanical  powers  ascribed  to  biHlies,  that  which  is  called  their 
vh  insifa^  or  inertia^  may  tirst  be  ctmsidered.  By  this  is  meant,  no  more 
than  that  bodies  never  change  their  state  of  themselves,  either  from  rest  to 
motion,  or  from  motion  to  rest,  or  from  one  di^p-ee  of  velocity*  or  one 
direction  to  another.  In  order  to  produce  any  such  change,  there  must  be 
some  force  impressed  upon  them ;  and  the  change  produced  iis  precisely 
projwrti lined  to  the  force  impressed,  and  in  the  direction  of  that  force. 

lliat  all  l>odies  have  this  property,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  we  learn 
from  daily  observatioRj  as  well  as  from  the  most  accurate  experiments. 
Now  it  seems  pUin>  that  this  doeti  not  imply  any  activity  in  liody.  but 
rather  the  contrary,  A  |)ower  in  body  to  cliange  its  state^  w^ould  umcli 
rather  imply  activity  than  its  continuing  in  tlic  same  state:  so  thati 
although  this  property  of  bodies  is  called  their  iw  hmta^  or  vi$  inertiiS,  it 
implies  no  proper  activity. 

If  we  consider.  next>  tlie  power  of  gravity,  it  is  a  fact,  that  all  the  bodies  of 
our  planetary  system  gravitate  towards  each  other*  This  has  U^en  fully 
proved  by  the  great  Newton.  But  this  gravitation  is  not  conceived  by 
that  philostJpher  to  lie  a  i>ower  inlierent  in  bodies,  which  they  exert  of 
themselves,  hut  a  force  impressed  upon  them,  to  which  tJiey  must  neces- 
sarily yield,  Whether  this  force  be  iuij^rcKsed  by  si>me  subtile  ether,  or 
whether  it  be  impressed  by  the  p<»wer  of  tlie  Sujircme  I5eing,  or  of  some 
subordinate  Spiritual  Being,  we  do  not  know^ ;  but  all  sound  natural  phi- 
losophy, particularly  that  of  Newton,  supposes  it  to  be  an  impressed  furoet 
and  not  inherent  in  bodies* 

So  that,  wlien  Ixjdies  gravitate,  they  do  not  properly  act,  but  they  are 
acted  upon :  they  only  yield  to  an  impres^sion  that  is  made  u[>ou  tnem. 
It  ia  common  in  language  to  express,  by  active  verb*,  many  changes  iJt 
tbiogs,  wherein  they  are  merely  jmssive:  and  this  way  of  spesiking  is  used 
chiefly  when  the  cause  of  the  change  is  not  obvious  to  tense.  ThtLs  we  say, 
that  a  ship  sails,  when  every  man  of  common  tense  Imows  that  she  has  no 
inherent  ptiwer  of  motion,  and  is  only  driven  by  w^ind  and  tide.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  say  that  the  planets  gravitate  towards  the  sun,  we  mean 
no  more,  but  that,  by  some  unknown  power^  they  are  drawn  or  impelled  in 
that  direction- 

What  has  l*een  said  of  the  power  of  gravitation  may  bo  applied  to  < 
mechanical  powers,  such  as  onhesion,  magnetism,  electricity  ;  and  no  1 
to  chemical  and  medical  ])owen«.  By  all  these,  certain  cnects  an,*  j)r 
duced,  upon  the  application  of  one  body  to  another.  Our  senses  discovf 
the  effect;  but  the  power  is  latent.  We  know  there  must  lie  a  cau»e  of 
the  effect,  and  we  form  a  relative  notion  of  it  from  its  effect :  and  very 
often  the  same  name  is  used  to  signify  the  unknown  cause,  and  the  known 
effect. 

We  ascrilje  to  vr^tables  the  powers  of  drawing  nourishment,  growins 
H^  their  kind.     lUr^  ttkewist  the  effect  is  manifest,  but  xm^ 
*  sense*     These  pnwefs»  tli«f«lm»  ■•  well  as  all  the  other 
to  bodies,  ar«  unlisoirQ  oanaea  of  certain  known  effecta. 
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It  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  investigate  the  nature  of  those  powers 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  but  our  senses  leave  us  in  the  dark. 

We  may  observe  a  great  similarity  in  the  notions  which  our  senses  give 
us  of  secondary  qualities^  of  the  disorders  we  feel  in  our  own  bodies^  and  of 
the  various  powers  of  bodies  which  we  have  enumerated.  They  are  all 
obscure  and  relative  notions^  being  a  conception  of  some  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effect.  Their  names  are,  for  the  most  part^  common  to  the  effect^ 
and  to  its  cause;  and  they  are  a  proper  subject  of  philosophical  dis- 
quisition. They  might  therefore^  I  tniuK,  not  improperly  be  called  occult 
qualities. 

This  name,  indeed,  is  ^en  into  disgrace  since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Peripatetics  to  cloak  their  ignorance, 
and  to  stop  all  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  qualities  called  occult.  Be 
it  so.  Let  those  answer  for  this  abuse  of  the  word  who  were  guilty  of  it. 
To  call  a  thing  occult,  if  we  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  rather 
modestly  to  confess  ignorance  than  to  cloak  it.  It  is  to  point  it  out  as  a 
proper  subject  for  the  investigation  of  philosophers,  whose  proper  business 
It  is  to  better  the  condition  of  humanity,  by  discovering  what  was  before 
hid  from  human  knowledge. 

Were  I  therefore  to  make  a  division  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  as  they 
appear  to  our  senses,  I  would  divide  them  first  into  those  that  are  manifest, 
and  those  that  are  occult.  The  manifest  qualities  are  those  which  Mr. 
lioeke  calls  primary  ;  such  an  extension,  figure,  divisibility,  motion,  hard- 
ness, softness,  fluidity.  The  nature  of  these  is  manifest  even  to  sense ;  and 
the  business  of  the  philosopher  with  r^ard  to  them,  is  not  to  find  out 
their  nature,  which  is  well  Known,  but  to  discover  the  effects  produced  by 
their  various  combinations ;  and  with  r^ard  to  those  of  them  which  are 
not  essential  to  matter,  to  discover  their  causes  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

The  second  class  consists  of  occult  qualities,  which  may  be  subdivided 
into  various  kinds ;  ^sjirst,  the  secondary  qualities ;  secondly y  the  disorders 
we  feel  in  our  own  bodies ;  and,  thirdly,  all  the  qualities  which  we  call 
powers  of  bodies,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  medical,  animal,  or  vege- 
table; or  if  there  be  any  other  powers  not  comprehended  under  these  heads. 
Of  aU  these  the  existence  is  manifest  to  sense,  but  the  nature  is  occult ; 
and  here  the  philosopher  has  an  ample  field. 

What  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  our  animal  life,  the  bountiful 
Author  of  Nature  hath  made  manifest  to  all  men.  But  there  are  many 
other  choice  secrets  of  nature,  the  discovery  of  which  enlarges  the  power, 
and  exalts  the  state  of  man.  These  are  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  proper 
use  of  our  rational  powers.  They  are  hid,  not  that  they  may  be  always 
concealed  from  human  knowledge,  but  that  we  may  be  excited  to  search 
for  them.  This  is  the  proper  busings  of  a  philosopher,  and  it  is  the  glory 
of  a  man,  and  the  best  reward  of  his  labour,  to  discover  what  Nature  has 
thus  concealed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OP  MATTER  AND  OP  SPACE. 


The  objects  of  sense  wc  have  hitherto  considered  ore  qualities.  But 
qualities  must  have  a  subject.  We  give  the  names  of  matter,  matcrifd 
substance,  and  body,  to  the  subject  of  sensible  qualities;  and  it  may  be 
asked^  what  this  matter  is  ? 


I 


I  porct'ive  m  a  billiartl  bull,  fipure,  colour,  anti  motion ;  but  ibc^  ball  is 
not  ti*^tire»  nor  Is  h  colour,  nor  motion,  nor  all  these  taken  ItjgetlaT ;  it  is 
Honietliing  tliat  has  figure^  and  colour,  oud  motion.  This  is  a  dictule  of 
nature,  and  tlie  belief  of  all  mankind* 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  something,  I  ani  afraid  we  can  give  little  account 
of  it,  but  that  it  has  the  qualities  which  our  senses  discover. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  they  are  qualities,  and  cannot  exist  without 
a  subject?  1  confer  I  cannot  explain  liow  we  know  that  they  cannt>t  exist 
without  ft  subject,  any  more  than  I  can  explain  how  we  know  that  thev 
fixist.  We  have  the  information  of  nature  for  their  exintence ;  and  1  think 
we  have  the  information  of  nature  that  they  arc  C|ualitie«. 

The  l>elicf  that  figure,  motion,  and  colour,  are  qualities,  and  r^uirc  a 
subject,  must  either  be  a  judt;ment  of  nature,  or  it  must  be  diicovercd  by 
rettMin,  or  it  must  be  a  prejudice  that  ha^  no  just  foundation*  There  are 
philos4»phers  who  maintain,  that  it  i*  a  mere  prejudice;  that  a  Ixidy  is 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  what  we  cidl  s^ensible  qualities ;  and  that  they 
neitlier  have  nor  mnd  any  subject.  1  his  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Berkeley 
and  jMr.  Hume;  and  they  were  led  to  it  by  iinding,  that  they  had  not  in 
their  minds  any  idea  of  substance.  It  could  neither  be  an  idea  of  sensiitioa 
nor  of  rejection. 

Bat  to  n\e  nothing  seems  more  ab»urd,  than  that  there  should  be  extcn» 
sion  without  any  thint^  extended ;  or  motion  without  any  thing  move^l : 
yet  I  cannot  give  reasons  for  my  opinica^  Wcause  it  seems  to  me  self- 
evident,  and  an  immediate  dictate  of  my  nature. 

And  that  it  is  the  belief  of  ail  mankind,  appt^ars  in  the  structure  of  lU! 
langnagec;  in  which  we  find  adji*ctive  nouns  used  to  express  aensibli! 
qualities.  It  is  well  known  that  every  adjective  in  language  must  belong 
to  some  substantive  expressed  or  uoderstuoil ;  that  is,  every  qtiality  must 
bt^long  to  some  subject. 

Sensible  qualities  make  so  great  a  part  of  the  fuiniture  of  our  miadsv 
their  kinds  arc  so  many,  and  their  number  so  great,  that  if  prejudice,  and 
not  nature,  teacli  us  to  ascribe  them  all  tu  a  subject,  it  nnist  have  a  great  j 
M*<irk  to  perform,  ^vhich  caimot  be  viccomplished  in  a  short  time,  nor  carrie4'1 
on  (o  the  same  pitch  in  everv  individuaL     We  should  find  not  iiidividnaLt  j 
4Hily,  but  nation**  and  ages,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  progress  whicll^ 
this  prejudice  had  made  in  their  si'utiuients ;  Imt  we  find  no  sucii  dif-l 
ference  among  men.     What  one  mail  accounts  a  quality^  all  men  dp,  andj 
rver  did,  I 

It  seems  therefore  to  In  ujit  t»f  nature,  that  tlie  thing*  imme»| 

diately  perceived  arc  qualilJ*  iim%t  belong  to  a  subject ;  and  all  th^l 

information  that  our  scnsr«  give  us  alxjut  this  subject,  is.  thai  it  is  tliat  U 
which  isuch  qualities  Ijclong.  F'rom  \im  it  is  evident,  that  our  mition  d 
body  or  matter,  as  distinguished  from  its  qualities,  is  a  relative  notititi  j 
and  I  am  afraid  it  must  always  Iw  obsairc  until  ujcn  have  other  faculUeft 

The  philosi>phrr  in  this  seems  to  have  no  advant^ige  sIkivc  the  vulgir  si 
for  as  they  |HTceivc  cohmr,  and  figure,  and  motion  by  tbcir  f^nses  as  wdjl 
as  he  does»  and  both  are  omiaHv  certain  that  tlicrc  is  a  snbj«*ct  of  tlin*a  j 
finalities,  so  the  notions  whico  Iwth  ha»e  of  this  subject  are  equally  obscurer] 
When  the  philosopher  calls  it  u  ^uUtratum,  and  a  subject  of ' inheaiowi  1 
UiOM'  L   -  --•  » — I       nircy  no  m<aaiiig  bat  wlimt  rrcry  man  tindefitaniltj 


ftDd  u.  in  coniiSMilangii^giB,  tliot  It  iaathii^eailt] 

'ilie  relation  ^vhich  sensible  qualitm  bear  tu  thcit  subject,  tliil  K 
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body,  is  not,  however,  so  dark,  but  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  all 
other  relations.  Every  man  can  distinguish  it  from  the  relation  of  an  effect 
to  its  oinse ;  of  a  mean  to  its  end ;  or  of  a  sign  to  the  thing  signified  by  it. 

I  think  it  reouires  some  ripeness  of  understanding  to  distinguish  the 
qualities  of  a  boav  frt>m  the  body.  Perhaps  diis  distinction  is  not  made  by 
l^tes,  nor  by  intents;  and  if  any  one  thinks  that  this  distinction  is  not 
made  by  our  senses,  but  by  some  other  power  of  the  mind,  I  will  not  dis- 
pute this  point,  provided  it  be  granted,  that  men,  when  their  faculties  are 
ripe,  have  a  natural  conviction,  that  sensible  qualities  cannot  exist  by 
themselves,  without  some  subject  to  which  they  belong. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  determinations  we  form  concerning 
matter,  cannot  be  deduced  solely  from  the  testimony  of  sense,  but  must  be 
referred  to  some  other  source. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  all  bodies  must 
consist  of  parts ;  and  that  every  part  of  a  body  is  a  body,  and  a  distinct 
bdnff  whidi  may  exist  without  the  other  parts ;  and  yet  I  apprehend  this 
oondusion  is  not  deduced  solely  from  the  testimony  of  sense :  for,  besides 
that  it  is  a  necessary  tmth,  and  therefore  no  object  of  sense,  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  we  cannot  perceive  any  division  of  a  body.  The  parts 
become  too  small  to  be  perceived  by  our  senses ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that 
it  becomes  then  incapable  of  being  further  divided,  or  that  such  division 
would  make  it  not  to  be  a  body. 

We  carry  on  the  division  and  subdivision  in  our  thought  hr  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  senses,  and  we  can  find  no  end  to  it:   nay,  I  think  we. 
plainly  discern,  that  there  can  be  no  limit  beyond  whidi  the  division 
cannot  be  carried. 

For  if  there  be  any  limit  to  this  division,  one  of  two  things  must  neces- 
sarily happen:  either  we  have  come  by  division  to  a  £)dy  which  is 
extended,  but  has  no  parts,  and  is  absolutely  indivisible ;  or  this  body  is 
divisible,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  divided,  it  becomes  no  body.  Both  these 
positions  seem  to  me  absurd,  and  one  or  the  other  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  supposing  a  limit  to  the  divisibility  of  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  admitted,  that  the  divisibility  of  matter  has 
no  limit,  it  will  follow,  that  no  body  can  be  called  one  individual  substance. 
Yon  may  as  well  call  it  two,  or  twenty,  or  two  hundred.  For  when  it  is 
divided  into  parts,  every  part  is  a  being  or  substance  distinct  from  all  the 
other  parts,  and  was  so  even  before  the  division :  any  one  part  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  though  all  the  other  parts  were  annihilated. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  principle,  long  received  as  an  axiom  in  metaphysics, 
which  I  cannot  reconcile  to  the  divisibility  of  matter.  It  is.  That  every 
being  is  one,  omne  ens  est  nnum.  By  which  I  suppose  is  meant,  that 
every  thing  that  exists  must  either  be  one  indivisible  being,  or  composed  of 
a  determinate  number  of  indivisible  beings.  Thus  an  army  may  be  divided 
into  rcffiments,  a  regiment  into  companies,  and  a  company  into  men.  But 
here  the  division  has  its  limit;  ror  you  cannot  divide  a  man  without 
destroying  him,  because  he  is  an  individual ;  and  every  thing,  according  to 
this  axiom,  must  be  an  individual,  or  made  up  of  individuals. 

That  this  axiom  will  hold  with  regard  to  an  armyj  and  with  regard  to 
many  other  things,  must  be  granted :  but  I  require  the  evidence  of  its 
being  applicable  to  all  beings  whatsoever. 

Leibnitz,  conceiving  that  all  beings  must  have  this  metaphysical  unity, 
was  by  this  led  to  maintain,  that  matter,  and  indeed  the  whole  universe,  is 
made  up  of  monads,  that  is,  simple  and  indivisible  substances. 

Perhaps  the  same  apprehension  might  lead  Boscovick  mto  V\v&  ^ Y2^}^^^aC,' 
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which  seems  mtich  more  ingenious ;  to  wit,  that  matter  is  composed  of  a 
definite  iiam!HT  of  miithcmatical  points,  endowed  with  ct^rtaiu  powers  of 
attniction  and  repulsion. 

ITie  divisibility  uf  miitter  without  any  limit,  swnis  to  me  more  tenahle 
than  either  of  iliej^e  hvpotlie^es ;  nor  do  I  lay  much  strt'ss  upon  the  meta- 
phyiiiedl  axiom,  ccinsidmnfr  its  origin.  Jletaphybician.s  thought  proper  to 
make  the  attributes  coninmn  to  all  beings  the  siiliject  of  a  Hcience*  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  some  dithculty  to  find  out  such  attributes :  and,  after  racking 
their  invention,  they  have  specified  three,  to  wjt,  unity,  verity r  and  good** 
ness ;  and  thene,  I  sup|K»se,  have  Ijeen  invented  to  make  a  number,  rather 
than  from  any  clear  evidence  of  their  being  uiiiverstd. 

There  are  other  determinations  concerning  matter,,  which,  I  think,  ore 
out  solely  founded  upon  the  testiniouy  of  sense:  such  as^  that  it  is  im* 
possible  that  two  bodies  should  i»ccupy  the  same  place  at  the  i^ame  time; 
or  that  the  same  body  should  be  in  ditferent  places  at  the  same  time :  or 
that  a  Ijody  can  he  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  without  passing  through 
the  intermediate  places,  either  in  a  straight  c**urse,  or  by  some  circuit. 
These  appear  to  be  necessary  truths,  and  therefore  caimot  be  conclusions 
of  our  senses;  for  our  senses  testify  only  what  is^  and  not  what  must 
necessarily  l>e. 

We  are  next  to  consider  our  notion  of  apace.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
nlthougli  space  be  not  perc«ived  by  any  of  our  senses  when  all  matter  is 
removed  ;  yet,  w^hen  we  perceive  any  of  the  primary  qualities,  space  pre- 
sents itstdf  OS  a  necessary  concomitant :  for  there  can  neither  lie  extension 
nor  motion,  nor  figure,  nor  division,  nor  cohesion  of  parts,  without  space, 

lljcre  are  only  two  of  our  senates  by  which  the  notion  of  space  enters 
into  the  mind  ;  to  wit^  touch  and  sight*  If  we  suppose  a  man  to  have 
neither  of  these  senses,  I  do  not  see  how  we  couk!  ever  have  any  concep* 
lion  of  space.  Supposing  him  to  have  iKith,  until  he  sees  or  feels  other 
objects,  he  can  have  no  notion  of  space  :  it  has  neitlier  colour  nor  figure  to 
make  it  an  object  of  sight:  it  has  no  tangible  quaUly  to  make  it  an 
object  of  toncli-  But  other  objects  of  sight  and  touch  carry  the  notion  of 
space  along  with  tliem,  and  not  the  notion  only,  but  the  belief  of  it:  f«jr 
a  body  could  not  exist  if  there  was  no  apace  to  contain  it :  it  could  not 
move  if  there  was  no  space;  its  situation,  its  distance,  and  every  ndatioD 
it  has  to  other  bodies^  suppose  space, 

Bnt  though  the  notion  of  space  seems  not  to  enter  at  first  into  the  mind, 
until  it  is  introduced  by  the  proper  objects  of  sense  ;  yet,  being  once  intrfi- 
duced,  it  remains  in  our  conceptnin  and  tielief,  though  the  objects  which  in- 
troduced it  be  removed-  We  sec  no  absurdity  in  supjHj&ing  a  b<Kly  to  be 
suiniliilated;  hut  the  space  that  contained  it  remains:  and  to  suppose  that 
annihilatetl,  seems  to  U?  absurd.  It  is  so  much  allied  to  nothing  or  cmpti- 
nta»,  that  it  seems  incapable  of  annihilation  or  of  creation. 

StNioe  not  only  retaLns  a  firm  hold  of  our  l>elief,  even  when  we  stippetol 
•11  the  objects  thiit  introduced  it  to  be  annihilated,  but  it  swells  to  im* 
ini*nsity.     We  c^m  set  no  limits  to  it,  eitlier  of  extent  or  of  duration* 
Hence  we  C4ill  it  immense,  eternal,  immovable,  and  indestructible.     But 
it  it  <fnly  an  immense,  eteroal,  inmiovabk*,  luid    indestructible   \*oid  or 
IVrhaps  we  may  appl^^  to  it  wimt  the  Peripatetic*  fwiid  of] 
'  tnattrr,  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  potentially  only,  not  actually* 
un^ider  mrt\  of  space  tliat  have  meaaurc  and  figure*  there  is 
uif  rstanii  belter,  nothing  about  which  we  can  reason  so  clearly  # 
it  extejit,     Extensimi  and  iij^ure  are  circumscribed  pur  ts  of  J 
rhe  tibject  of  geometry «  a  science  in  whidi  human  reason  hss 
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the  most  ample  field,  and  can  go  deeper,  and  with  more  certainty,  than  in 
any  other.  But  when  we  attempt  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  space,  and 
trace  it  to  its  origin,  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  search.  The  profound  spe- 
culations of  ingenious  men  upon  this  subject  differ  so  widely,  as  may  lead 
lis  to  suspect,  that  the  line  of  human  understanding  is  too  short  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  it. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  I  think,  was  the  first  who  observed,  that  the  extension, 
figure,  and  space,  of  which  we  speak  in  common  language,  and  of  which 
geometry  treats,  are  originally  perceived  by  the  sense  of  touch  only ;  but 
that  there  is  a  notion  of  extension,  figure,  and  space,  which  may  be  got  by 
8%htj  without  any  aid  from  touch.  To  distinguish  these,  he  calls  the  first 
tangible  extension,  tangible  figure,  and  tangible  space;  the  last  he  calls 
▼isible. 

As  I  think  this  distinction  very  important  in  the  philosophy  of  our. 
senses,  I  shall  adopt  the  names  used  by  the  inventor  to  express  it ;  remem- 
bering what  has  been  already  observed,  that  space,  whether  tangible  or 
visible,  is  not  so  properly  an  object  of  sense,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
the  objects  both  of  sight  and  touch. 

The  reader  may  likewise  be  pleased  to  attend  to  this,  that  when  I  use 
the  names  of  tangible  and  visible  space,  I  do  not  mean  to  adopt  Bishop 
Berkeley's  opinion,  so  far  as  to  think  that  they  are  really  different  things, 
and  altogether  unlike.  I  take  them  to  be  different  conceptions  of  the 
same  thing ;  the  one  very  partial,  and  the  other  more  complete ;  but  both 
distinct  and  just,  as  far  as  they  reach. 

Thus,  when  1  see  a  spire  at  a  very  great  distance,  it  seems  like  the  point 
of  a  bodkin ;  there  appears  no  vane  at  the  top,  no  angles.  But  when  I 
view  the  same  object  at  a  small  distance,  I  see  a  huge  pyramid  of  several 
angles  with  a  vane  on  the  top.  Neither  of  these  appearances  is  fiallacious. 
Each  of  them  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  must  be,  from  such  an 
object  seen  at  such  different  distances.  These  different  appearances  of  the 
same  object  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  different  conceptions  of  spaoe^ 
according  as  they  are  drawn  from  the  information  of  sight  alone,  or  as  they 
are  drawn  ^m  the  additional  information  of  touch. 

Our  sight  alone,  unaided  by  touch,  gives  a  very  partial  notion  of  space, 
but  yet  a  distinct  one.  When  it  is  considered  according  to  this  partial 
notion,  I  call  it  visible  space.  The  sense  of  touch  gives  a  much  more 
complete  notion  of  space;  and  when  it  is  considered  according  to  this 
notion,  I  call  it  tangible  space.  Perhaps  there  may  be  intelligent  beings 
of  a  higher  order,  whose  conceptions  of  space  are  much  more  complete  than 
those  we  have  from  both  senses.  Another  sense  added  to  those  of  sight 
and  touch,  might,  for  what  1  know,  give  us  conceptions  of  space,  as  dif- 
ferent from  those  we  can  now  attain,  as  tangible  space  is  from  visible ;  and 
might  resolve  many  knotty  points  concermng  it,  which,  from  the  imper- 
fection of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  by  any  labour  untie. 

Berkeley  acknowledges  that  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  between 
the  visible  figure  and  magnitude  of  objects,  and  the  tangible ;  and  that 
every  modification  of  the  one  has  a  modification  of  the  other  corresponding. 
He  acknowledges  likewise,  that  Nature  has  established  such  a  connexion 
between  the  visible  figure  and  magnitude  of  an  object,  and  the  tangible, 
that  we  learn  by  experience  to  know  the  tangible  figure  and  magnitude 
from  the  visible.  And  having  been  accustomed  to  do  so  from  infancy,  we 
get  the  habit  of  doing  it  with  such  feicility  and  quickness,  that  we  think 
ive  see  tangible  figure,  magnitude,  and  distance  of  bodies,  when,  in  reality, 
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we  only  Cfilloct  lh«se  tangilile  qualities  from  tUe  conrsponding  iriaible 
qiiiilitH»s,  which  are  natural  signs  of  them. 

Th^  airrespondeiice  and  c<mnexion  whicli  Berkeley  shows  to  be  between 
the  %Hsible  figure  and  magnitude  of  objects,  and  their  tangible  figure  and 
magnitude,  is  in  some  re8|x»ct«  very  Riniilar  to  that  which  we  have  obscn'ed 
between  onr  sensations,  and  the  primary  qualities  with  which  they  are 
connected.  No  sooner  is  the  sensation  felt,  than  immediately  we  have  the 
conception  and  belief  of  the  corresponding  quality.  We  give  no  attention 
to  the  sensation  ;  it  has  not  a  name ;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  persuade  us  that 
there  was  any  such  thing. 

In  like  manner,  no  sooner  is  the  visiible  figure  and  magnitude  of  an 
object  seen,  than  immediately  we  have  the  conception  and  belief  of  the 
corresponding  tangible  figure  and  magnitude.  We  give  no  attention  to 
the  visible  figure  and  magnitude.  It  in  immediately  forgot,  as  if  it  bad 
never  been  perceived;  audit  has  no  name  iti  common  langna^;  and 
indeed,  until  Berkeiey  pointed  it  out  as  a  subject  of  s|>eculation,  and  gave  it 
a  name,  it  had  none  among  philfi^ophers,  excepting  in  one  instance,  relating 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  touch.  With  regara 
to  tliem,  what  Berkeley  calls  viisible  magnitude  was,  by  astronomers, 
called  apparent  miignitude. 

There  i.s  surely  an  apparent  magnitude,  and  an  apparent  figure  of  tcr* 
resttal  objects,  as  well  as  of  celestial ;  and  this  is  what  Berkeley  calls  their 
visible  figure  and  magnitude.  But  th  is  was  never  made  an  object  of  thought 
among  phikisophers,  until  that  author  gave  it  a  name,  and  observed  the 
correspondence  and  connexion  between  it  and  tangible  magnitude  and 
figure,  and  how  the  mind  gets  the  liabit  of  passing  so  instantaneouAlv 
from  the  visible  figure,  as  a  sign  to  the  tangible  figure,  as  the  thing  signi* 
fied  by  it,  that  the  first  is  perfectly  forgot,  as  if  it  had  never  been  perceived. 

ViHtble  figiire,  extension,  and  spaa;,  may  be  made  a  subject  of  mathe^ 
matical  speculation,  as  weU  as  the  tangible.  In  the  \nsihle  we  find  tnti 
dimensiotis  only ;  in  the  tangible  three.  Jn  the  one,  mapiitude  is  mensuml 
by  angles  ;  in  the  other  by  lines.  Every  part  of  visible  space  bears  some 
proportion  to  the  whole ;  but  tangible  space  being  immense,  any  part  of  it 
Mvs  no  proportion  to  the  whole. 

Such  difftrences  in  their  properties  led  Bishop  Berkeley  to  think,  that 
visible  and  tangible  magnitude  and  figure  are  tbings  totally  different  and 
dissimilar,  and  cannot  both  belong  to  the  s:ime  object. 

And  u|[Hm  this  dissimilitude  is  grounded  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
lijr  mrhich  hi»  system  iti  siup|>orted.  Tor  it  may  be  said,  if  there  he  external 
oojects  which  Imve  a  real  extension  and  figure,  it  must  be  either  timgible 
exteuAion  and  figure,  or  visible,  or  lK»tb.  The  last  ap[M'ars  absurd  ;  nor  wo* 
it  ever  maintained  l)y  any  man,  that  tlie  same  object  has  two  kinds  of 
rxtctision  and  figure,  totally  ilissimilar*  There  is  then  only  one  of  the  two 
really  in  the  object;  and  the  other  must  be  ideal*  But  no  reason  can  be 
anigned  why  the  perceptions  of  one  sense  should  lie  real,  while  those  of 
another  are  only  kicol ;  and  he  who  is  persuaded  that  the  objects  of  sight 
are  ideas  cmlyj  nas  equal  reason  ti»  believe  scj  of  the  objects  of  touch* 
•  This  nr: r-^'  '  *  however*  loses  all  its  force,  if  it  be  true,  as  was  formerly 
tliintcfl.  tf  figure  and  extension  are  only  a  |iartial  conception »  (uid 

tlic  t  ore  oonipleie  wiuoeptiitm  of  that  figure 

and  *  jijecl* 

It  [y  by  Bishop  BtsAdtj,  thai  sigM  akme,  ivith* 

'tut  astMRs  ai  toncltj  gK^m  m  no  pcreeption,  nor 
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even  conception,  of  the  distance  of  any  object  from  the  eye.  But  he  was 
not  aware  that  this  very  principle  overturns  the  argument  for  his  system, 
taken  from  the  difference  between  visible  and  tangible  extension  and  ngure : 
for,  supposing  external  objects  to  exist,  and  to  have  that  tangible  exten« 
sion  and  figure  which  we  perceive,  it  follows  demonstrably,  from  the  prin-> 
ciple  now  mentioned,  that  their  visible  extension  and  figure  must  be  just 
wnat  we  see  it  to  be. 

The  rules  of  perspective,  and  of  the  projection  of  the  sphere,  which  is  a 
branch  of  perspective,  are  demonstrable.  They  suppose  the  existence  of 
external  objects,  which  have  a  tangible  extension  and  figure ;  and,  upon 
that  supposition,  they  demonstrate  what  must  be  the  visible  extension  and 
figure  of  such  objects,  when  placed  in  such  a  position,  and  at  such  a 
distance. 

Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  visible  figure  and  extension  of  objects  is 
so'far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  tangible,  that  the  first  is  a  necessary 
consequence  from  the  last,  in  beings  that -see  as  we  do.  The  correspondence 
between  them  is  not  arbitrary,  like  that  between  words  and  the  thing  they 
signify,  as  Berkeley  thought ;  but  it  results  necessarily  from  the  nature  of 
the  two  senses ;  and  this  correspondence  being  always  fDund  in  experience 
to  be  exactly  what  the  rules  of  perspective  show  that  it  ought  to  be  if  the 
senses  give  true  information,  is  an  argument  of  the  truth  of  both. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  SENSE,  AND  OF  BELIEF  IN  GENERAL. 

The  intention  of  nature  in  the  powers  which  we  call  the  external  senses, 
is  evident.  They  are  intended  to  give  us  that  information  of  extemi^ 
objects  which  the  Supreme  Being  saw  to  be  proper  for  us  in  our  present 
state ;  and  they  give  to  all  mankind  the  inrormation  necessary  for  life, 
without  reasoning,  without  any  art  or  investigation  on  our  part . 

The  most  uninstnicted  peasant  has  as  distinct  a  conception^  and  as  firm 
a  belief  of  the  immediate  objects  of  his  senses,  as  the  greatest  philosopher  ; 
and  with  this  he  rests  satisfied,  giving  himself  no  concern  how  he  came  by 
this  conception  and  belief.  But  the  philosopher  is  impatient  to  know  how 
his  conception  of  external  objects,  and  his  belief  of  their  existence,  is  pro- 
duced. This,  I  am  afraid,  is  hid  in  impenetrable  darkness.  But  where 
there  is  no  knowledge,  there  is  the  more  room  for  conjecture ;  and  of  this 
philosophers  have  always  been  very  liberal. 

The  dark  cave  and  snadows  of  Plato,  the  species  of  Aristotle,  the  films 
of  Epicurus,  and  the  ideas  and  impressions  of  modem  philosophers,  are 
the  productions  of  human  fancy,  successively  invented  to  satisfy  the  eager 
desire  of  kno^ving  how  we  perceive  external  objects ;  but  they  are  all  de- 
ficient in  the  two  essential  characters  of  a  true  and  philosophical  account 
of  the  phenomenon :  for  we  neither  have  any  evidence  of  their  existence, 
nor,  if  they  did  exist,  can  it  be  shown  how  they  would  produce  perception. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  tliere  are  two  ingredients  in  this  operation 
of  perception :  First,  The  conception  or  notion  of  the  objects ;  and,  secondli/, 
Tne  belief  of  its  present  existence :  both  are  unaccountable. 

That  we  can  assign  no  adequate  cause  of  our  first  conceptions  of  things, 
I  think,  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  most  enlightened  philosopliers.  We 
know  tliat  such  is  our  constitution,  that  in  certain  circumstances  vf^  Wi^ 
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certain  conccjjtioiis ;  but  btiw  they  are  |iro<luced,  we  know  na  more  tban 
buw  we  ourselves  were  produced. 

Wben  we  have  ^ot  the  conception  of  external  objects  by  our  gense.H,  wc 
can  annly!^  them  in  our  thought  into  their  simple  ingredients ;  fuid  we 
can  compound  tliose  ingredients  into  various  new  forms,  which  the  Jienses 
never  prenented.  But  it  is  beyond  the  j>ower  of  human  imagination  to 
form  any  conception,  whtiJM*  J«iiniple  ingredients  have  not  been  furriii^hcd  by 
nature  in  a  manner  unaccountable  to  our  understanding. 

We  have  an  immediate  conception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mtnds^ 
joined  with  a  belief  of  their  existence ;  and  this  we  call  eoniwiousne»s. 
But  this  is  only  giving  a  name  to  this  source  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  not 
a  dlftcoverj'  of  its  cause.  In  like  manner,  we  have,  by  our  external  senses,  a 
conception  of  external  object>i,  joined  with  a  beb'ef  of  their  existence  ;  and 
this  we  caO  perception.  But  tlii*  is  only  giving  a  name  to  another  source 
of  our  kno\^  ledge,  without  discovering  its  cause. 

Wc  know,  that  when  certain  impressions  are  made  uiKin  our  organs^ 
nerves,  and  brain,  certain  correspfjndbig  sensations  are  felt,  and  certain 
objects  are  both  conceived  and  bi-Heved  to  exist.  But  in  this  train  of 
operations  nature  works  in  the  dark.  We  can  neither  discover  the  cause 
of  any  one  of  them,  nor  any  necessary  connexion  of  one  with  another :  and 
whetner  they  are  connected  by  any  necessarj^  tie,  or  only  conjoined  in  our 
constitution  bv  the  \^ill  of  Heaven,  we  know  not. 

That  any  kmd  of  impression  upon  a  body  should  be  the  efficient  cause 
of  sensation,  appears  very  absuru.  Nor  can  we  perceive  any  necessary 
connexion  Wtween  sensation  and  the  conception  and  belief  of  an  externiu 
object*  For  any  thing  we  can  discover,  we  might  have  been  so  framed  as 
to  have  all  the  i?ensations  we  now  have  by  our  senses,  without  any  impres- 
sions u|X)n  our  organs,  and  without  any  conception  of  any  external  object. 
For  any  thing  we  know,  we  might  nave  been  so  made  as  to  percaeive 
external  objects,  %vithout  any  impressions  on  bodily  organs,  and  without 
any  of  those  sensations  whicE  invariably  accomptiny  perception  in  our 
present  frame. 

If  our  conception  of  external  objects  be  unaccountabb;^  the  conviction 
and  lx»Jief  of  their  existence,  which  we  get  by  our  senses,  is  no  less  m. 

Belief,  assent,  conviction,  are  words  which  I  think  do  not  admit  of 
logical  definition,  because  the  operation  of  mind  signified  by  them  i«  j>cr- 
fectly  simple,  and  of  its  own  kind.  Nor  do  they  need  to  be  defined^  because 
they  arc  ci>mmou  words,  and  well  understood. 

Belief  mubt  have  an  object.  For  he  that  believes,  must  believe  iwime. 
tiling  ;  and  that  which  he  believ^es  is  called  the  object  of  bis  belief  Of 
tliis  object  of  bis  belief^  he  must  have  some  conception,  clear  or  obticure  ; 
for  although  there  may  be  the  most  clear  and  distinct  concetition  of  an 
©bject  without  any  belief  of  its  existence,  tlierc  cun  b<»  no  belief  without 
cwicention. 

Belief  is  al^'sys  expressed  in  language  by  a  propoiiition,  wherein  m 
Ihlitg  is  ftftinned  or  denied,  lliis  is  the  form  of  siieedi  which  in 
bmguaffes  is  appropriated  to  tlmt  puqK)«e»  and  without  belief  there  could 
bc!  neiUier  affirmation  nor  denial,  nor  should  we  have  an^  form  of  word* 
to  cxprr«*  rit hiT  Bt'licf  a<b«iu  of  aU  dcfrees,  from  the  slightest  susipidon 
to  tl  ,'.     These  thinss  ore  so  evident  to  evcnr  man  tl 

n^i  1  be  mbusuig  the  mder^s  patieiicc  to  awell  uf 

Ut  observe,  that  there  lit  miny  oporalioos  of  mind  tn  whic 
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when  we  analyse  them  as  far  as  we  are  able,  we  find  belief  to  be  an 
essential  in^edient.  A  man  cannot  be  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts, 
without  believing  that  he  thinks.  He  cannot  perceive  an  object  of  sense, 
without  believing  that  it  exists.  He  cannot  distinctly  remember  a  past 
evenf  without  bdieving  that  it  did  exist.  Belief  therefore  is  an  ingredient 
in  consciousness,  in  perception,  and  in  remembrance. 

Not  only  in  most  of  our  intellectual  operations,  but  in  many  of  the  active 
principles  of  the  human  mind,  belief  enters  as  an  ingredient.  Joy  and 
sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  imply  a  belief  of  good  or  ill,  either  present  or  in 
expectation.  Esteem,  gratitude,  pity,  and  resentment,  imply  a  belief  of 
certain  qualities  in  their  objects.  In  every  action  that  is  done  for  an  end, 
there  must  be  a  belief  of  its  tendency  to  that  end.  So  large  a  share  has 
belief  in  our  intellectual  operations,  in  our  active  principles,  and  in  our. 
actions  themselves,  that  as  faith  in  things  divine  is  represented  as  the  main 
spring  in  the  life  of  a  Christian,  so  belief  in  general  is  the  main  spring  in 
the  life  of  a  man. 

That  men  often  believe  what  there  is  no  just  ground  to  believe,  and 
thereby  are  led  into  hurtful  errors,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  are  just  grounds  of  belief,  can  as  little  be  doubted 
by  any  man  who  is  not  a  perfect  sceptic. 

We  give  the  name  of  evidence  to  whatever  is  a  ground  of  belief.  To 
believe  without  evidence  is  a  weakness  which  every  man  is  concerned  to 
avoid,  and  which  every  man  wishes  to  avoid.  Nor  is  it  in  a  man's  power 
to  believe  any  thing  longer  than  he  thinks  he  has  evidence. 

What  this  evidence  is,  is  more  easily  felt  than  described.  Those  who  never 
reflected  upon  its  nature,  feci  its  influence  in  governing  their  belief.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  logician  to  explain  its  nature,  and  to  distinguish  its  va- 
rious kinds  and  degrees;  but  every  man  of  understanding  can  judge  of  it,  and 
oofkimonly  judges  right,  when  the  evidence  is  fairly  laid  before  him,  and 
bis  mind  is  free  from  prejudice.  A  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  theory 
of  vision,  may  have  a  good  eye  ;  and  a  man  who  never  speculated  about 
evidence  in  the  abstract,  may  have  a  good  judgment. 

The  common  occasions  of  life  lead  us  to  distinguish  evidence  into  diflferent 
kinds,  to  whiclr  we  give  names  that  are  weU  understood ;  such  as  the 
evidence  of  sense,  the  evidence  of  memory,  the  evidence  of  consciousness, 
the  evidence  of  testimony,  the  evidence  of  axioms,  the  evidence  of  reason-  j 
ing :  all  men  of  common  understanding  agree,  that  each  of  these  kinds  of 
evidence  may  aflbrd  just  ground  of  belief,  and  they  agree  very  generally  in 
the  circumstances  that  strengthen  or  weaken  them. 

Philosophers  have  endeavoured,  by  analysing  the  diflerent  sorts  of 
evidence,  to  And  out  some  common  nature  wherein  they  all  s^ee,  and 
thereby  to  reduce  them  all  to  one.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  schoolmen  in 
their  intricate  disputes  about  the  criterion  of  truth.  Des  Cartes  placed 
this  criterion  of  truth  in  clear  and  distinct  perception,  and  laid  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  whatever  we  clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  to  oe  true,  is 
true;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  he  understanos  by  clear  and  distinct 
perception  in  this  maxim.  Mr.  Locke  placed  it  in  a  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  which  perception  is  immediate 
in  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  in  reasoning. 

I  confesst  hat,  although  I  have,  as  I  think,  a  distinct  notion  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  evidence  above  mentioned,  and  perhaps  of  some  others^ 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  find  any 
common  nature  to  which  they  may  all  be  reduced.  They  seem  to  me  to 
agree  only  in  this,  that  they  are  all  fitted  by  nature  lo  ^loSca*^  \)idAsi  m 
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the  human  tnind,  some  of  thetn  in  the  highest  de^rreo,  which  wc  call  cer- 
tainty»  others  in  various  dep^recs  according  to  circmnsUinces, 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  evithMice  of  sense^  when  the  proper 
circumstances  occur,  is  good  evidence,  and  a  just  ground  of  Ijolief.  Sty 
intention  in  thin  place  is  only  to  com|Kire  it  with  the  other  kinds  that 
have  heen  nientioned,  that  we  may  judge  whether  it  he  reducihle  to  any  of 
them,  or  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  itself. 

Firsts  It  seems  to  lie  quite  different  from  the  evidence  of  reasmiing.  All 
good  evidence  h  commonly  called  reasonahle  evidence,  and  very  jtinlly, 
Decause  it  ought  to  govern  our  belief  as  rejiijoualile  creatures,  And» 
ieeording  to  this  meaning,  I  think  the  evidence  of  sense  no  les«  reason ahle 
dlAn  that  of  demonstration.  If  nature  give  us  information  of  things  thstt 
concern  uj*,  by  other  means  than  l>y  reasoning,  roannn  itself  will  direct  us 
to  receive  that  information  with  thankfulness,  and  to  make  the  best  use 
of  it. 

Unt  when  we  speak  of  the  evidence  of  reasoning,  as  a  j>art!cular  kind  of 
evidence^  it  means  the  evidence  of  propositions  that  are  inferre*!  by  reuscin- 
ing,  from  pr<ip4»sitions  already  known  and  U'lieved,  Thus  the  evidence  «f 
the  fifth  propmition  of  the  first  hmtk  of  Euclid's  Elements  ci>nsists  iu  this* 
That  it  is  shown  to  l>e  the  necessary  conse<]nence  of  the  axioms,  and  of  the 
preceding  propositi^ins.  In  all  reasoning,  there  must  be  one  or  more  pre- 
mises, and  a  conclusion  drawn  from  them :  and  the  premises  are  called  the 
l*iefi9on  why  we  must  heheve  the  conclusion  which  wc  see  to  follow  from 
them. 

That  the  evidence  of  sense  is  of  a  different  kind,  needs  little  proof.  No 
mnn  seeks  a  reason  for  believiui;  what  he  sees  or  feels;  and  if  he  did,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one.  But  though  he  can  give  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving his  sensea>  his  belief  remains  as  firm  as  if  it  were  grounded  on  de- 
monstration. 

Many  eminent  philosophers  thinking  it  unreasonable  to  believe,  when 
they  could  not  show  a  reason,  have  laboured  to  furnish  us  with  reasons  for 
believing  our  senses;  but  their  reasons  are  ver)'  insufficient,  and  will  not 
bear  examination.  Other  philosophers  have  shown  very  clearly  the  falhtcy 
of  these  reasons,  and  have,  as  they  imagine,  discovered  invincible  r(*a«ons 
against  this  Ix^lief ;  but  they  have  never  been  able  cither  to  shake  it  in  them* 
i»elves,  or  to  ctmvince  others.  The  statesman  c^mtinues  to  plod,  the  solilii-r 
to  fight,  and  the  merchant  to  export  and  impvrt,  without  being  in  the  lea^t 
moved  by  the  demonstrati<ms  that  have  been  offered  of  the  non-exiatence 
of  thoae  things  about  which  they  are  so  seriously  employed  And  a  inau 
liinv  as  soon  by  reasoning  pull  tiie  moon  out  of  her  orbit,  as  de-stn»y  the 
Itelicf  of  the  objects  of  sense. 

*S|udl  we  iay  then  that  the  evidence  of  sense  is  the  same  with  that  of 
axioms,  or  «*lf-cvident  truths.^  I  answer,  /r>ji.  That  all  modern  philo- 
sophers seem  to  agree,  that  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  sense  is  noC^ 
»elf*evident,  because  some  of  them  have  endeavounnl  to  prove  it  by  »ubtil  ^ 
reasoning,  others  to  refute  it*  Neither  of  them*  cun  contsider  it  a»  nelT 
evident. 

Stcottdf^,  I  would  observe,  that  the  word  nxhm  h  taken  by  philosophrrf ' 
in  jtuch  a  sense,  as  that  the  existence  of  the  i»bject»  of  aense  cjnni»t,  with 
pUDT"  "     ealh^tl  an  jixiom.     They  give  thi'  name  of  axiom  only  u*  self- 

€^o  -  thiit  Mff  f»f»rfMw«rj',  and  are  not  limited  to  tifoe  ttnd  p)*Mv, 

'  ind  in  all  places.     The  Irui'  v* 

.  they  are  contingent,  and  In  ej 
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Thos^  that  one  is  the  half  of  two,  is  an  axiom.  It  is  equally  tme  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places.  We  perceive,  by  attending  to  the  proposition  itself, 
that  it  cannot  but  be  true ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  an  eternal,  necessary, 
and  immutable  truth*  That  there  is  at  present  a  chair  on  my  right  hand, 
and  another  on  my  left,  is  a  truth  attested  by  my  senses ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  nor  eternal,  nor  immutable.  It  may  not  be  true  next  minute ; 
and  therefore,  to  call  it  at  an  axiom,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  to  deviate 
^"om  the  common  use  of  the  word. 

Thirdly,  If  the  word  axiom  be  put  to  signify  every  truth  which  is  known 
immediately,  without  being  deduced  fix>m  any  antecedent  truth,  then  the 
^existence  of  the  objects  of  sense  may  be  called  an  axiom.  For  my  senses 
give  me  as  immediate  conviction  of  what  they  testify,  as  my  understanding 
gives  me  of  what  is  commonly  called  an  axiom. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  analogy  between  the  evidence  of  sense  and  the 
evidence  of  testimony.  Hence  we  find  in  all  languages  the  analogical  ex- 
pressions of  the  testimony  of  sense,  of  giving  credit  to  our  sense,  and  the 
like.  But  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  two,  as  well  as  a  similitude. 
In  believing  upon  testimony,  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  a  person  who 
testifies  ;  but  we  have  no  such  authority  for  believing  our  senses. 

Shall  we  say  then  that  this  belief  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ?  I 
think  this  may  be  said  in  a  good  sense ;  for  I  take  it  to  be  the  immedmte 
effect  of  our  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Almighty.  But  if  in- 
spiration be  understood  to  imply  a  persuasion  of  its  coming  from  God,  otir 
belief  of  the  objects  of  sense  is  not  inspiration ;  for  a  man  would  believe 
his  senses  though  he  had  no  notion  of  a  Deity.  He  who  is  persuaded  that 
he  is  the  workmanship  of  God,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  constitution  to 
believe  his  senses,  may  think  that  u  good  reason  to  confirm  his  belief:  but 
he  had  the  belief  before  he  could  give  this  or  any  other  reason  for  it. 

If  we  compare  the  evidence  of  sense  with  that  of  memory,  we  find  a 
CTeat  resemblance,  but  still  some  difference.  I  remember  distinctly  to  have 
dined  yesterday  with  such  a  company.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  It 
is,  that  I  have  a  distinct  conception  and  firm  belief  of  this  past  event ;  not 
by  reasoning,  nor  by  testimony,  but  immediately  from  my  constitution : 
and  I  give  the  name  of  memory  to  that  part  of  my  constitution,  by  which 
I  have  this  kind  of  conviction  of  past  events. 

I  see  a  chair  on  my  right  hand.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  It  isj 
that  I  have,  by  my  constitution,  a  distinct  conception  and  firm  belief  of  the 
present  existence  of  the  chair  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  position  :  and 
I  give  the  name  of  seeing  to  that  part  of  my  constitution  by  which  I  have 
this  immediate  conviction.  The  two  operations  agree  in  the  immediate 
conviction  which  they  give.  They  agree  in  this  also,  that  the  things  be- 
lieved are  not  necessary,  but  contingent,  and  limited  to  time  and  place. 
But  they  differ  in  two  respects ;  Jirst,  that  memory  has  something  for  its 
object  that  did  exist  in  time  past ;  but  the  object  of  sight,  and  of  all  the 
senses,  must  be  something  which  exists  at  present :  and,  secondly,  that  I 
see  by  my  eyes,  and  only  when  they  are  directed  to  the  object,  and  when 
it  is  illuminated.  But  my  memory  is  not  limited  by  any  bodily  organ  that 
I  know,  nor  by  light  and  darkness,  though  it  has  its  limitations  of  another 
kind. 

These  differences  are  obvious  to  all  men,  and  very  reasonably  lead  them 
to  consider  seeing  and  remembering  as  operations  specifically  different. 
But  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  give  has  a  great  resemblance.  A  like 
difference  and  a  like  resemblance  there  is  between  the  evidence  of  %&Tai^ 
and  that  of  conscaousnessj  which  I  leave  the  reader  to  tt^ce. 
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As  to  tlie  opinion,  tliat  evidence  consists  in  a  |WMtt^ioii  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreenvent  of  ideas,  we  may  have  occasion  to  conhitU'r  it  more  par- 
ticularly in  anotlier  place.  Here  I  only  observe,  that,  when  taken  in  the 
most  favourable  senses  it  may  be  applied  with  propriety  to  the  evidence  of 
reasonings  and  to  the  evidence  of  some  axioniji,  But  I  cannot  see  how,  in 
any  sense,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  evidence  of  consciousnesiSj  to  the  evi- 
dence of  memory,  or  to  that  of  the  senses. 

When  1  compare  the  ditfercnt  kinds  of  evidence  Bl>ove  mentioned,  T  con- 
fess, after  all,  tltat  the  evidence  of  reasoning,  and  that  *»f  some  necesaary 
and  self-evident  truths,  seems  to  be  the  Iea5*t  mysterious,  and  the  mttet  p^er- 
fectly  comprehended ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  strange  tliat  philo- 
fsophcrs  should  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  kinds  of  evidence  to  these. 

When  I  see  a  proposition  to  be  self-evident  and  necessary,  and  that  the 
subject  is  plainly  included  in  the  predicate,  there  seenis  to  he  nothing  more 
that  I  can  desire,  in  order  to  underwland  why  I  believe  it.  And  when  I 
see  a  consequence  that  necessarily  follows  from  one  or  more  self-endcnt 
j)ropositions,  I  want  nothing  more  with  regard  to  my  belief  of  that  conse- 
quence. The  light  of  truth  so  fills  my  mind  in  tlieae  caaes^  that  I  can 
neither  conceive,  nor  desiire  any  thing  more  satisfying. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  1  remember  distinctly  a  past  event,  or  see  an 
object  before  my  eyes,  this  commands  my  belief  no  less  than  an  axiom. 
Bnt  when,  as  a  phili>sophcr,  I  reflect  u|K)n  this  belief,  and  want  to  trace  it 
to  its  origin,  I  am  not  able  to  resolve  it  into  necessary  atid  self-evident 
axioms,  or  condusions  that  are  necessarily  consequent  upon  them,  I  seem 
to  want  that  evidence  which  I  can  best  comprehend,  and  which  give* 
perfect  satisfaction  to  an  inquisitive  mind  ;  yet  it  is  ridictiluus  to  doubt, 
and  I  find  it  is  not  in  my  pwer.  An  attempt  to  thn^w  olf  thid  belief  ia 
like  an  attempt  to  tly,  equally  ridiculous  and  impracticable. 

To  a  philosopher  who  has  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  treasure  of 
his  knowledge  is  the  acquisition  of  that  reasoning  power  of  which  he  boasUp 
it  is  no  doubt  humiliating  to  findj  that  his  reason  can  lay  no  claim  to  iho 
greater  part  of  it. 

By  his  reason,  he  can  discover  certain  abstract  and  necessary  relationa 
of  things :  but  his  knowledge  of  what  really  exists,  or  did  exist,  oomei^  by 
another  channel,  which  is  open  to  those  who  cannot  reai^on,  lie  u  led  to 
it  in  tlie  dark,  and  knows  not  how  he  came  by  it* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pride  of  philosophy  should  lead  some  to  iiircnt 
vain  theories,  in  order  to  account  for  this  knowledge  ;  and  others,  who  see 
this  to  be  impracticable,  to  spurn  at  a  knowledge  they  cannot  acoottnt  for^ 
and  I'ainly  attemf)t  to  throw  it  oflT,  as  a  reproach  to  their  undefttanding. 
But  the  wiac  and  the  humble  will  receive  it  as  the  gilt  of  Heaven,  i 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  TBR  llfPROVKMeNr  f)K  TOB  SBKSBS. 

Oca  senaea  may  lie  considerrd  in  two  views ;  ^rii,  m  they  afford  ui.| 
agreeable  sensations,  or  subject  us  lo  such  as  art*  disagreeable ;  ml,  i€*:Qndlgg  t 
they  irive  uh  iuformation  of  thingii  that  ctmcern  ua. 

"  tl  vien   •*  *>    r  ri^uin*  nor  admit  of  impfoveiiadit*   Bollij 

Nations  of  our  external  MOStt  am  gJTen  hfi 
'iHi> ,  ajMi  uuv    fr  -irii  in  that  degree  whi<S  is  the 
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most  proper  for  their  end.     Hy  diminishing  or  increasing  them,  wc  should 
not  mend,  but  mar  the  work  of  nature. 

Bodilv  pains  are  indications  of  some  disorder  or  hurt  of  the  body,  and 
admonitions  to  nse  the  best  means  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  remove  their 
causes.  As  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  temperance,  exercise,  regimen,  or 
the  skill  of  the  physician,  every  man  hath  sufficient  inducement  to  do  it. 

When  pain  cannot  be  prevent^  or  removed,  it  is  greatly  alleviated  by 
patience  and  fortitude  of  mind.  While  the  mind  is  superior  to  pain,  the 
man  is  not  unhappy,  though  he  may  be  exercised.  It  leaves  no  sting  be- 
hind it,  but  rather  matter  of  triumph  and  agreeable  reflection,  when  borne  * 
properly  and  in  a  good  cause.  The  Canadians  have  taught  us,  that  even 
savages  may  acquire  a  superiority  to  the  most  excruciating  pain ;  and,  in 
every  rc^on  of  the  earth,  instances  will  be  found,  where  a  sense  of  duty, 
of  honour,  or  even  of  worldly  interest,  have  triumphed  over  it. 

It  is  evident  that  nature  intended  for  man,  in  his  present  state,  a  life  of 
labour  and  toil,  wherein  he  may  be  occasionally  exposed  to  pain  and  danger ; 
and  the  htmpiest  man  is  not  he  who  has  felt  least  of  those  evils,  but  he 
whose  mind  is  fitted  to  bear  them  by  real  magnanimity. 

Our  active  and  perceptive  powers  are  improved  and  perfected  by  use 
and  exercise.  This  is  tne  constitution  of  nature.  But,  with  regard  to 
the  agreeable  and  disagreeable  sensations  we  have  by  our  senses,  the  very 
contrary  is  an  established  constitution  of  nature :  the  frequent  repetition 
of  them  weakens  their  force.  Sensations  at  first  very  disagreeable,  by  use 
become  tolerable,  and  at  last  perfectly  indifferent ;  and  those  that  are  at 
first  very  a^eeable,  by  frequent  repetition  become  insipid,  and  at  last  per- 
haps give  disgust.  Nature  has  set  limits  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  wnich 
we  cannot  pass  ;  and  all  studied  gratifications  of  them,  as  it  is  mean  and 
unworthy  of  a  man,  so  it  is  foolish  and  fruitless. 

The  man  who  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  other  gratifications  of 
sense,  obeys  the  calls  of  nature,  without  affecting  delicacies  and  refmements, 
has  M  the  enjoyments  that  the  senses  can  afford.  If  one  could,  by  a  soft 
and  luxurious  life,  acquire  a  more  delicate  sensibility  to  pleasure,  it  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  a  like  sensibility  to  pain,  from  which  he  can  never 
promise  exemption,  and  at  the  expense  of  cherishing  many  diseases  which 
produce  pain. 

The  improvement  of  our  external  senses,  as  they  are  the  means  of  giving 
us  information,  is  a  subject  more  worthy  of  our  attention :  for  although 
they  are  not  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  powers  of  our  nature,  yet  they 
are  not  the  least  useful.  All  that  we  know  or  can  know  of  the  material 
world  must  be  grounded  upon  their  information ;  and  the  philosopher,  as 
well  as  the  day-labourer,  must  be  indebted  to  them  for  the  largest  part  of 
his  knowledge. 

Some  of  our  perceptions  by  the  senses  may  be  called  original,  because 
they  require  no  previous  experience  or  learning ;  but  the  far  greatest  part 
is  acquired,  and  the  fruit  of  experience. 

Three  of  our  senses,  to  wit,  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  originally  give  us 
only  certain  sensations,  and  a  conviction  that  these  sensations  are  occasioned 
by  some  external  object.  We  give  a  name  to  that  quality  of  the  object  by 
which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  such  a  sensation,  and  connect  that  quality  with 
the  object,  and  with  its  other  qualities. 

Thus  we  learn,  that  a  certain  sensation  of  smell  is  produced  by  a  rose ; 
and  that  quality  in  the  rose,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  this  sensation, 
we  call  the  smell  of  the  rose.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  sensation  is  ori- 
ginal.   The  perception,  that  the  rose  has  that  quolit;]  vrViaOcL^^  c;^^X» 
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emell,  is  acquired.  lu  like  manner,  we  learn  all  those  qualities  in  bodi^ 
which  we  ciill  their  smell,  their  liiste,  their  soumi  These  are  all  secondary 
qualities,  and  we  give  the  same  name  to  them  which  we  jpve  to  the  aensa- 
tions  they  produce ;  not  from  any  Ktmilitude  between  the  sensation  and 
the  quality  of  the  same  name,  but  biBcaiisc  the  quality  is  wgnified  to  us  by 
the  sensation  as  its  sign,  and  because  our  senses  give  us  no  other  knowledge 
of  the  quality  t  hut  that  it  is  lit  to  produce  such  a  sensation. 

By  the  other  two  senses,  we  have  much  more  ample  information.  By 
sighti  we  learn  to  distinguish  objects  by  their  oohmr^  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  their  sound,  taste,  and  smell.  By  thin  sense,  we  |>erceivc  visible 
objects  to  have  extension  in  two  dimensions,  to  have  visible  figure  and 
magnitude,  and  a  certain  angular  distance  from  one  another.  These  I 
conceive  are  the  t»riginul  |>erceptions  of  sight* 

By  touch,  we  nut  only  perceive  the  temperature  of  bodies  as  to  heat  and 
cold,  which  are  secondary  qualities,  but  we  ])erceive  originally  their  three 
dimensions,  their  tangible  figure^  and  magnitude*  their  linear  distance 
from  one  another,  their  hardness,  softness,  or  fluidity-  'Hiese  qualities  we 
originally  perceive  by  touch  only  ;  but,  by  experience,  we  learn  to  perceive 
all  or  most  of  them  by  sight. 

We  learn  to  perceive,  by  one  sense,  wliat  originally  could  have  been 
perceived  only  by  another,  by  finding  a  connexion  between  the  objects  of  the 
different  senses.  Hence  the  original  perceptions,  or  the  sensations  of  one 
sejise,  become  signs  of  whatever  has  always  been  found  connected  u  itli 
them  ;  and  from  the  sign  the  mind  passe**  immediately  to  the  coivc*»ptioii 
and  belief  of  the  thing  signified  :  and  although  the  connexion  in  the  mind 
between  tlie  sign,  and  the  thing  signified  by  it,  lie  the  cifect  of  custom^ 
this  ctistom  becomes  a  second  nature^  and  it  is  ditlicult  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  origimd  jiower  of  perception* 

Thus,  if  a  sphere  of  one  uniform  colour  be  set  before  me,  I  i^ercrive 
evidently  by  my  eye  its  spherical  figure,  and  its  three  dimensions.  All 
the  world  will  acknowledge,  tliat  by  sight  only,  without  touching  it,  I 
may  be  certain  that  it  is  a  sphere :  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  tluit,  by  the 
original  power  of  sight,  I  could  not  perceive  it  to  be  a  sphere,  and  to  have 
three  dimensions.  The  eye  origiimUy  c<»uld  only  perceive  two  dimensions, 
and  n  gradual  variation  of  colour  on  the  ditferent  sides  of  the  object. 

It  is  ex[>erience  that  teaches  me  that  the  variation  of  colour  is  an  e^ect 
of  spherical  convexity,  and  of  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  But 
•0  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the  thought,  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  that 
we  attend  only  to  the  last,  and  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  %ve  do  not 
immediately  see  the  three  dimensions  of  the  sphere. 

Nay,  il  may  be  observed,  that,  in  this  case,  the  acquired  perception  in 
a  manner  effacea  the  original  one ;  for  the  sphere  is  seen  to  l>e  of  one 
uniform  colour,  thoui^h  originally  there  woula  have  appeared  a  gmdual 
variation  of  colour :  but  that  apparent  variation  we  learn  to  interpret  aa 
the  effect  of  light  and  shade  faibng  upon  a  sphere  of  one  uniform  colour. 

A  sphere  may  be  painted  uixm  a  plane,  so  exactly,  as  to  be  taken  foe 
a  real  tpliere,  when  the  eye  is  at  a  proper  distance,  and  in  the  ~' — — " 
point  of  view.     We  say  in  tliiii  cafte»  that  tlic  eye  is  di^ceivwl,  that 
^  praranee  is  fallacious :  but  there  ta  no  fallacy  in  the  original  perci* 
but  only  in  that  whicli  in  ucqutred  by  custom.     The  variati«ia  of  i 
cxhiliitcd  to  the  eve  by  th«:  painter's  art.  is  the  same  which  aatim  codlibil 
iW  rlt^'rrent  degree*  of  light    foUtiig  tspoti    the  am  vex  iltrftet  of 

whethtr  urigiaal  or  oa|U Ired.  tliot*  ia  comeUsbig 
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may  be  called  the  sign,  and  something  which  is  signified  to  us,  or  brought 
to  our  knowledge  by  that  sign. 

In  original  perception,  the  signs  are  the  various  sensations  which  are 
produced  by  the  impressions  ma&  upon  our  organs.  The  things  signified, 
are  the  objects  perceived  in  consequence  of  those  sensations,  by  the  original 
constitution  of  our  nature. 

Thus,  when  I  grasp  an  ivory  ball  in  my  hand,  I  have  a  certain  sensation 
of  touch.  Although  this  sensation  be  in  the  mind,  and  have  no  similitude 
to  any  thing  material,  yet,  by  the  laws  of  my  constitution,  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  conception  and  belief,  that  there  is  in  my  hand  a  hard 
smooth  body  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
This  belief  is  grounded  neither  upon  reasoning,  nor  upon  experience ;  it 
is  the  immediate  efiPect  of  my  constitution,  and  this  I  call  original  per- 
ception. 

in  acquired  perception,  the  sign  may  be  eithel*  a  sensation,  or  something 
originally  perceived.  The  thing  signified,  is  something  which,  by  ex- 
perience, has  been  found  connected  with  that  sign. 

Thus,  when  the  ivory  ball  is  placed  before  my  eye,  I  perceive  by  sight 
what  I  before  perceived  by  touch,  that  the  ball  is  smooth,  spherical,  of 
such  a  diameter,  and  at  sucn  a  distance  from  the  eye ;  and  to  this  is  added 
the  perception  of  its  colour.  All  these  things  I  perceive  by  sight  distinctly, 
and  with  certainty :  yet  it  is  certain,  from  principles  of  philosophy,  that  if 
I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  informations  of  sight  with  those 
of  touch,  I  should  not  have  perceived  these  things  by  sight.  I  should 
have  perceived  a  circular  object,  having  its  colour  gradually  more  faint 
towards  the  shaded  side.  But  I  should  not  have  perceived  it  to  have 
three  dimensions,  to  be  spherical,  to  be  of  such  a  linear  magnitude,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  eye.  That  these  last  mentioned  are  not  original 
perceptions  of  sieht,  but  acquired  by  experience,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  principles  of  optics,  and  from  the  art  of  painters,  in  painting 
objects  of  three  dimensions,  upon  a  plane  which  has  only  two.  And  it 
has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by  observations  recorded  of  several  persons, 
who  having,  by  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  been  deprived  of  sight  from  their 
in&ncy,  have  been  couched  and  made  to  see,  after  they  came  to  years  of 
understanding. 

Those  who  have  had  their  eye-sight  from  infancy,  acquire  such  per- 
ceptions so  early,  that  they  cannot  recollect  the  time  when  they  had  tnem 
not,  and  therefore  make  no  distinction  between  them  and  their  original 
perceptions ;  nor  can  they  be  easily  persuaded,  that  there  is  any  just 
foundation  for  such  a  distinction.  In  all  languages  men  speak  with  equa^ 
assurance  of  their  seeing  objects  to  be  spherical  or  cubical,  as  of  their 
feeling  them  to  be  so;  nor  do  they  ever  dream,  that  these  perceptions  of 
sight  were  not  as  early  and  original  as  the  perceptions  they  have  of  the 
same  objects  by  touch. 

This  power  which  we  acquire  of  perceiving  things  by  ou/  senses,  which 
originally  we  should  not  have  perceived,  is  not  the  eflPect  of  any  reasoning 
on  our  part :  it  is  the  result  of  our  constitution,  and  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  happen  to  be  placed. 

We  are  so  made,  that  when  two  things  are  found  to  he  conjoined  in 
certain  circumstances,  we  are  prone  to  believe  that  they  are  connected  by 
nature,  and  will  always  be  found  together  in  like  circumstances.  The 
belief  which  we  are  lea  into  in  such  cases,  is  not  the  eflPect  of  reasoning, 
nor  does  it  arise  from  intuitive  evidence  in  the  thing  believed ;  it  is,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  immediate  eflPect  of  our  constitwUoii ;  w^wsiixw^^  \\.  V. 
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Strongest  in  infancy,  before  onr  reasoning  power  appears^  l)ofore  we  are 
capable  of  drawing  a  conclasioii  from  premises.  A  child  who  has  OHce 
burnt  Im  finger  in  a  candle,  from  thut  single  instance  connects  the  pain 
of  burning  w4th  putting  his  finger  in  tlie  candle,  and  believes  that  taeae 
two  things  must  go  together.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  part  of  our  con- 
stitution is  of  very  great  use  before  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  and 
guards  us  from  a  tliousand  mischiefs^  which,  without  it»  we  would  rush 
into ;  it  may  sometimes  lead  us  into  error^  but  the  good  effi^cts  of  it  for 
overbalance  the  ilL 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  perfi'ction  of  a  rational  being  to  have  no  belief  but 
what  is  grounded  on  intuitive  evidence,  or  on  just  reasoning :  hut  man, 
I  apprehend,  is  not  unch  a  being ;  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  Nature  that 
he  sliould  be  such  a  being,  in  every  jieriod  of  his  existence.  We  come 
into  the  world  without  the  exercise  of  reason  ;  we  are  merely  auimid 
l>efore  we  are  rati<jnal  creatures ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  our  preservation, 
that  we  should  believe  many  things  beiore  we  can  reason*  How  then  ia 
our  l>elief  to  be  regulated  before  we  have  reason  to  regulate  it  ?  has  Na« 
ture  left  it  to  be  regulated  by  chance  ?  By  no  means*  It  is  regulated  by 
certain  principles,  winch  are  jiarts  of  our  constitution  ;  whether  they 
ought  to  be  called  animal  principle.^,  or  instinctive  principles,  or  wbi^ 
name  we  give  to  them,  is  of  small  moment ;  but  they  are  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  the  faculty  of  reason ;  they  do  the  office  of  reason  while  it  it 
in  it8  infancy,  and  mu.st  as  it  were  be  carried  in  a  nurse's  arms,  and  they 
are  leading-strings  to  it  in  its  gradual  progress. 

From  what  has  been  said,  1  think  it  appears,  that  our  original  powers 
of  jjerceiving  objects  by  our  senses  receive  great  improvement  by  use  and 
habit ;  and  without  this  improvement,  ivould  be  altogether  insulhcient 
for  the  jmq)oses  of  life.  The  daily  occurreneefl  of  life  not  only  add  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  give  additional  i^erceptive  powers  to  our  senses  ; 
and  time  giires  ua  the  use  of  our  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as  oi  eur  hands 
and  legs. 

Tliis  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  Improvement  of  our  external 
senses.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  men  come  to  years  of  understandings,  but 
is  various  in  diifcrent  persons,  according  to  their  different  occupations,  and 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Every  artist  ac- 
quires an  eye  as  well  as  a  hand  in  his  own  profestaon :  his  eye  becomes 
skilled  in  perceiving,  no  less  than  his  hand  in  executing,  what  belongs  to 
his  employment. 

Be&ides  this  improvement  of  our  senses,  which  nature  produces  witlnmt 
CHir  intention,  there  are  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be  improved,  »tr 
their  defects  remedied  by  art.  Aa,  Jirst,  by  a  due  care  of  the  organs  of 
sense  -^  that  they  Iw  in  a  sound  and  natural  state.  This  belongs  to  tliie 
department  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Scctmdfjf^  By  ucctirate  attention  to  the  objects  of  sense.  The  effects  of 
such  atteatioD  in  improving  our  senses  appear  in  erery  art.  The  artist, 
by  giving  mors  attention  to  certain  objects  llrnn  others  do,  by  that  means 
ncrccivcs  many  things  in  those  objects  which  others  do  not.  Those  who 
happcii  to  be  deprived  of  one  senftc,  frequently  supplv  that  delect^  in  a 
mat  degree*  by  giving  mtire  accurate  attention  to  tla^  objects  of  th« 
iney  have.  1  he  blintl  have  often  liee^i  known  to  acf]uire  uncomniDil 
neas  in  diAtinguishiug  tbiugs  by  feeling  and  himring;  and  dis  d«af 
uncommonly  rjuick  in  reading  men  s  thougbtn  in  tlieir  countenance 

A  ihirtt  nay  in  whidi  our  SttDses  admit  of  improvement  is,  by  additii 
at  imUmnmU  cuotrived  liy  art.    By  the  invcnti^i  of 
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^lasses^  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  them,  the  natural  power  of  vision 
18  wonderfiilly  improved^  and  a  vast  addition  made  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire  by  the  eye.  By  speaking  trumpets,  and  ear 
trumpets^  some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Whether  by  similar  inventions  the  other  senses  may  be  improved^  seems 
uncertain. 

A  fourth  method  by  which  the  information  got  by  our  senses  may  be 
improved,  is,  by  discovering  the  connexion  whi(£  nature  hath  established 
between  the  sensible  qualities  of  objects  and  their  more  latent  qualities. 

Bj  the  sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  1  understand  those  that  are  per- 
ceived immediately  by  the  senses,  such  as  their  colour,  figure,  feebng^ 
sound,  taste,  smell.  The  various  modifications,  and  various  combinations 
of  these,  are  innumerable ;  so  that  there  are  hardly  two  individual  bodies 
in  nature  that  may  not  be  distinguished  by  their  sensible  qualities. 

The  latent  qualities  are  such  as  are  not  immediately  discovered  by  our 
senses ;  but  discovered,  sometimes  by  accident,  sometimes  by  experiment 
or  observation.  The  most  important  part  of  our  knowledge  of  bodies,  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  latent  qualities  of  the  several  species  by  which  they 
are  adapted  to  certain  purposes,  either  for  food,  medicine,  or  agriculture, 
€fT  for  the  materials  or  utensils  of  some  art  or  manufacture. 

I  am  taught,  that  certain  species  of  bodies  have  certain  latent  qualities ; 
but  how  shall  1  know  that  this  individual  is  of  such  a  species  ?  This 
must  be  known  by  the  sensible  qualities  which  characterise  the  species. 
I  must  know  that  this  is  bread,  and  that  wine,  before  I  eat  the  one  or 
drink  the  other.  I  must  know  that  this  is  rhubarb,  and  that  opium, 
before  1  use  the  one  or  the  other  for  medicine. 

It  is  one  branch  of  human  knowledge  to  know  the  names  of  the  various 
species  of  natural  and  artificial  bodies,  and  to  know  the  sensible  qualities 
by  which  they  are  ascertained  to  be  of  such  a  species,  and  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  one  another.  It  is  another  branch  of  knowledge 
to  know  the  latent  qualities  of  the  several  species,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  subservient. 

The  man  who  possesses  both  the  branches,  is  informed  by  his  senses  of 
innumerable  things  of  real  moment,  which  are  hidden  from  those  who 
possess  only  one,  or  neither.  This  is  an  improvement  in  the  information 
got  by  our  senses,  which  must  keep  pace  with  the.  improvements  made  in 
natural  history,  in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  the  arts. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  still  higher,  if  we  were  able  to  discover 
any  connexion  between  the  sensible  qualities  of  bodies  and  their  latent 
qualities,  without  knowing  the  species,  or  what  may  have  been  discovered 
with  regard  to  it. 

Some  philosophers  of  the  first  rate  have  made  attempts  towards  this 
noble  improvement,  not  without  promising  hopes  of  success.  Thus  the 
celebrated  Linnaeus  has  attempted  to  point  out  certain  sensible  qualities 
by  which  a  plant  may  very  probably  be  concluded  to  be  poisonous,  without 
knowing  its  name  or  species.  He  has  given  several  other  instances, 
wherein  certain  medical  and  economical  virtues  of  plants  are  indicated 
by  their  external  appearances.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hath  attempted  to  show, 
that  from  the  colours  of  bodies  we  may  form  a  probable  conjecture  of  the 
kize  of  their  constituent  parts  by  which  the  rays  of  bght  are  reflected. 

No  man  can  pretend  to  set  limits  to  the  discoveries  that  may  be  made  by 
human  genius  and  industry,  of  such  connexions  between  the  latent  and 
the  sensible  qualities  of  bodies.     A  wide  field  here  opens  to  our  view, 
whose  boundaries  no  man  can  ascertain,  of  iinpToveTiveTv\&  \\v^\.  Tcva.'^  >a«5fe- 
after  he  made  in  the  information  conveyed  to  us  by  oxit  wxtv^c^ 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  TUB  FALLACY  OP  THE  eENSE8. 

Complaints  of  the  fallacy  of  the  s+'nses  have  been  very  common  iii 
anc'ent  antl  in  miKieni  timt^s,  cs[)eoiaUy  among  the  philtKSf»pher^  .  and  if 
we  should  tiike  fur  grantoil  all  that  they  have  said  on  thi«  subject,  the 
fiaturj]  conclusion  fnjrn  it  might  seem  to  be,  that  the  senses  are  gii^en  to 
us  by  some  malignant  demon  on  piirnose  to  delude  us,  nither  than  that 
they  are  formed  by  the  wise  and  ben e(i cent  Author  of  Nature,  to  give  us 
true  information  of  things  necessary  to  our  preservation  and  happinesiv. 

The  whole  sect  of  Atomists  among  the  aucients,  led  by  Democritus»  and 
lifterwards  by  Epicurus,  maintained,  that  all  the  qualities  of  bodiei^  which 
the  moderns  call  secondiiry  qualities,  to  \^  it,  Hurell,  ta-ste,  sound,  colour, 
heatj  and  cold,  are  mere  illusiouH  of  sense*  and  have  no  real  exi&tence. 
Plato  maintained,  that  we  can  attain  no  real  knowledge  of  material  things  ; 
and  that  eternal  and  immutable  ideas  are  the  only  objects  of  real  know- 
ledge. The  Academics  and  Sceptic^*  anxioiLsly  sought  for  argument**  to 
prove  the  fallaciousness  of  our  senses,  in  order  lo  sup^)ort  their  favourite 
aoctrine,  that  even  in  things  that  seem  must  evident^  we  ought  to  withhold 
assent. 

Among  the  Peripatetics  we  find  frequent  cumjdaint!*  that  the  seu8<«« 
often  deceive  us,  ana  that  their  testimony  is  to  Ite  8usfR»cted,  when  it  is  imt 
confirmed  by  reason^  l>y  which  the  errors  of  sense  may  be  corrected.  This 
cot n plaint  they  sup^KJited  by  many  common-place  instances  ;  sudi  a&j  the 
croiiKcd  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water  ;  objects  being  magnified,  and  their 
distance  mistaken  in  a  fog  ;  the  sun  and  moun  apjHmring  about  a  ftiot  or 
two  in  diameter,  while  they  arc  really  thousands  of  miles  ;  a  square  tower 
being  taken  at  a  distance  to  be  round.  These,  and  nmny  similar  appear- 
ances^  they  thought  to  l>e  sufficiently  accounted  for  from  tlie  fallacy  of  the 
senses :  and  thus  the  fallacy  of  the  senses  was  used  as  a  decent  cover  to 
conceal  their  ignorance  of  tltc  real  causes  of  such  phenomena,  and  served 
the  same  pur|HJse  as  their  occult  qualities  and  substantial  forms. 

Des  Cartes  and  hh  folluwt*rti  joined  in  the  same  complaint  Antony  le 
Grand,  a  phiJoKopher  of  that  sect,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  I^ogic,  ex- 

Greases  the  sentiments  of  the  sect  as  follows ;  **  Since  all  our  jH^nseii  arc  faU 
iciou%,  and  we  are  frequently  deceived  by  them,  common  reason  advises* 
that  we  should  not  put  tcM»  muefi  trust  in  them,  nay»  that  we  should  sus- 
pect fiih«chi>od  in  every  thing  they  represent  ;  for  it  is  imprudence  and  te- 
DJeritv  to  trust  to  those  who  have  btit  once  deeeivetl  us  ;  and  if  tliey  err  at 
any  t»me,  tliey  nuiy  be  believed  idways  to  err*  They  ore  given  by  nature 
for  this  purjHi?>e  only,  to  warn  us  of  what  is  useful  and  what  is  hurtful  to 
n*.  The  offler  of  nature  is  perverted  when  we  put  them  tu  any  other  usl> 
and  apply  them  for  the  knowledge  of  truth." 

When  we  consider^  that  the  active  part  of  mankind*  in  nil  flget  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  restetl  ttieir  most  importMlt  cooeenit 
U|»on  tlie  testimony  uf  sense,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  their 
ctmdiief  ^  ith  the  « [♦taenia live  opinion  s<i  generally  entertained  of  the  faU 
laci  *<.     And  jt  swnis  to  Ik*  a  vitv  unfavourable  accouni  i 

of  ti  s  the  Supreme  Being,  to  thinic  tliat  hr  has  given  mJ 

m»r  lueuiiy  tu  d<  tvive  u*,  to  nit,  our  moam^  and  another  fiiculty,  to  wit,1 
our  resiMitii  to  detect  the  faUoey,  '  j 

li  de^etir*,  tbrfeforc,  to  be  considered,  whetlier  tlie  faliacloiisucfis  of  ottf  I 
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senses  be  not  a  common  error,  which  men  have  been  led  into,  from  a  desire 
to  conceal  their  ignorance,  or  to  apologise  for  their  mistakes. 

There  are  two  powers  which  we  owe  to  our  external  senses,  sensation 
and  the  perception  of  external  objects. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  anj  fallacy  in  sensation :  for  we  are 
conscious  of  all  our  sensations,  and  they  can  neither  be  any  other  in  their 
nature,  nor  greater  or  less  in  their  degree  than  we  feel  them.  It  is  im- 
possible that  a  man  should  be  in  pain,  when  he  does  not  feel  pain ;  and 
when  he  feels  pain,  it  is  Impossible  that  his  pain  should  not  be  real,  and  in 
its  decree  what  it  is  felt  to  be :  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  every 
sensation  whatsoever.  An  agreeable  or  an  uneasy  sensation  may  be  forgot 
when  it  is  past ;  but  when  it  is  present,  it  can  be  nothing  but  what  we  feel. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  foUacy  in  our  senses,  it  must  be  in  the  per- 
ception of  external  objects,  which  we  shall  next  consider. 

And  here  I  grant  that  we  can  conceive  powers  of  perceiving  external 
objects  more  perfect  than  ours,  which,  possibly,  beings  of  a  higher  order 
may  enjoy.  We  can  perceive  external  objects  only  by  means  of  bodily 
organs ;  and  these  are  liable  to  various  disorders,  which  sometimes  affect 
our  powers  of  perception.  The  nerves  and  brain,  which  are  interior  organs 
of  perception,  are  likewise  liable  to  disorders,  as  every  part  of  the  human 
frame  is. 

The  imagination,  the  memory,  the  judging  and  reasoning  powers  are  all 
liable  to  be  hurt,  or  even  destroyed,  by  disorders  of  the  body,  as  well  as  our 
powers  of  perception  ;  but  we  do  not  on  this  account  call  them  fallacious. 

Our  senses,  our  memory,  and  our  reason,  are  all  limited  and  imperfect : 
this  is  the  lot  of  humanity  :  but  they  are  such  as  the  Author  of  our  being 
saw  to  be  best  fitted  for  us  in  our  present  state.  Superior  natures  may 
have  intellectual  powers  which  we  have  not,  or  such  as  we  have,  in  a  more 
perfect  degree,  and  less  liable  to  accidental  disorders :  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  God  has  given  fallacious  powers  to  any  of  his 
creatures :  this  would  be  to  think  dishonourably  of  our  Maker,  and  would 
lay  a  foundation  for  universal  scepticism. 

The  appearances  commonly  imputed  to  the  fallacy  of  the  senses  are 
many,  and  of  different  kinds ;  but  I  think  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  four 
following  classes. 

Firsts  Many  things  called  deceptions  of  the  senses  are  only  conclusions 
rashly  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  In  these  cases  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  is  true,  but  we  rashly  draw  a  conclusion  from  it,  which 
does  not  necessarily  follow.  We  are  disposed  to  impute  our  errors  rather 
to  false  information  than  to  inconclusive  reasoning,  and  to  blame  our  senses 
for  the  wrong  conclusions  we  draw  from  their  testimony. 

Thus,  when  a  man  has  taken  a  counterfeit  guinea  for  a  true  one,  he  says 
his  senses  deceived  him  ;  but  he  lays  the  blame  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
laid ;  for  we  may  ask  him.  Did  your  saQses  give  a  false  testimony  of  the 
colour,  or  of  the  figure,  or  of  the  impression  ?  No.  But  this  is  all  that 
they  testified,  and  this  they  testified  truly :  from  these  pi^emises  you  con- 
duded  that  it  was  a  true  &;uinea  ;  but  this  conclusion  does  hot  follow  :  you 
-erred  therefore,  not  by  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  sense,  but  by  judging 
rashly  from  its  testimony  :  not  only  are  your  senses  innocent  of  tnis  error, 
but  it  is  only  by  their  information  that  it  can  be  discovered.  If  you  con- 
aolt  them  properly,  they  will  inform  you  that  what  you  took  for  a  guinea  is 
base  metal,  or  is  deficient  in  weight,  and  this  can  be  known  only  by  the 
testimony  of  sense. 

I  remember  to  have  met  with  a  man  who  thou^Vvt  \Xx«  «t^\s\^xv\.  \3i^^^\s^ 


Prolcsiiints  against  the  po]iisli  doctrine  of  transulistantintion,  iroin  the  ten- 
tinmiiy  of  our  si^iisi's,  inconclusive  ;  lK*ctius«>  siid  he,  instances  tiiay  bo 
given  where  neveral  of  uur  senses  may  deceive  us  :  how  do  we  know,  then, 
that  there  may  not  he  cases  wherein  they"  all  deceive  us,  and  no  genhc  i» 
left  l«  detect  the  fallacy  >  I  begged  of  liini  to  show  an  instance  wherein 
&cverul  uf  our  senses  deceive  us.  I  take,  said  he,  a  piece  of  soft  turf,  I  cut 
it  into  the  shape  of  an  apple  ;  with  the  esaence  of  apples,  I  give  it  tlie  smell 
of  an  apple  ;  ajid  with  paint,  I  can  give  it  tlic  skin  and  colour  of  an  apple. 
Here  then  is  a  body,  which,  if  you  judge  by  your  eye,  by  your  touch »  or  by 
your  smell,  u  an  apple. 

To  this  I  \^'c>uld  answer,  that  no  one  of  our  hcni*es  deceives  ns  in  thi« 
cuf^,  JMy  sigiit  and  touch  testify  that  it  luia  the  >»haiie  and  colour  of  «n 
apple:  this  is  true.  The  sense  of  smelling;  testifies  that  it  ha5  the  smell 
of  an  apple:  this  is  likewise  true,  and  is  no  deception  Where  then  lie'* 
tlie  deception  ?  it  is  evident  it  lies  in  this,  that  because  this  IkkIv  has  some 
qualities  belonf^in^  to  an  apple»  I  concludi*.  tLat  it  is  an  appK^  This  is  a 
falhicy^  not  of  the  senses,  but  of  inconclusive  resisonin^.  ^ 

iVIany  f?dsc  ju<l|t,menta,  that  are  accounted  th*ceptions  of  sense,  anm?  from 
our  mistxtking  relative  motion  for  real  ht  ahsolute  motion.  *1  hese  dm  l*r 
no  deceptions  of  sense,  because  by  our  senses  we  perceive  only  the  relative 
motions  of  Ixidies  ;  and  it  is  by  reas4»»ing  that  we  infer  llu*  real  from  the 
relative  which  we  perceive.     A  little  reHection  may  satisfy  us  of  this. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  we  perceive  extension  to  be  one  seimUe 
quality  of  bodies,  and  thence  are  necessarily  led  to  c«niceive  space,  thou|{h 
Kpnce  Ik?  of  itself  no  object  of  sense.  When  a  body  is  removed  out  of  it^t 
place,  the  space  which  it  filled  remains  empty  till  it  is  fiUtd  by  some  other 
body,  and  would  remain  if  it  should  never  be  filled.  Before  any  b«»dy  ex- 
istm,  lite  *ipace  wliich  iHHiies  now  occupy  was  empty  space,  capable  of  rr- 
ceiving  bodies  ;  for  no  body  can  exist  wliere  there  is  no  space  to  contain  iv 
Tliere  is  space  therefore  wnerever  bodies  exist,  or  can  exist. 

Hence  it  is  i'vident  that  sj>ace  can  have  no  limits*  It  is  no  less  evident 
that  it  is  immovable.  Bodies  placed  in  it  are  movable,  but  the  plaee 
where  they  were  cannirt^  b*»  moved  ;  and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  a  tiling 
to  be  moved  from  itsidf,  iis  one  part  of  space  brought  nearer  to,  or  remtivt*tl 
farther  from,  another. 

This  space  therefijre,  which  is  unlimited  and  immovable,  is  called  by 
philosonhcrs  o^io^ule  tpace.  Absolute  or  real  motion  is  a  chaug«  of  pUcv* 
in  abHolute  space. 

Our  senses  do  n«it  testify  the  absoltite  motion  or  alMMilute  rest  of  an)* 
body.  NV'hen  one  hody  removes  from  another,  this  may  be  discerned  by 
the  senscH  j  but  whether  ajiy  body  keeps  the  same  part  of  almdute  spnct*. 
we  do  not  perceive  by  our  sensi*s :  when  one  botly  seems  to  r**niove  from 
nnifther,  we  can  infer  with  certainty  that  there  is  absolute  motion  ;  but 
whelht'r  in  the  one  or  the  otlicr,  or  jiartly  in  both,  is  not  dise»»nied  by 
Bcnse. 

Of  nil  the  prejudices  which  phUo«iophy  contradicts.  I  [jclievc  thcrr  ift 
none  ro  general  as  th.it  the  earth  keep»  itn  place  unmoved.  This  opinioa 
ieems  to  l*e  universal,  till  it  is  corrected  by  instruction,  or  by  [ihihwoplucal 
inecultttioti.  Thowe  who  have  anv  tincture  of  education  aie  tiot  now  in 
danger  of  being  held  by  it,  but  they  iind  at  first  a  reluctantn>  tf»  iM^beve 
lltftt  there  are  antimides  \  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and  turns  round  Its 
alia  every  day  '"^  r-.-r-.l  *\.,-  w.jti  every  year:  they  can  rt*collect  the  time 
when  Ttsamii  '■:  dice  ujM^n  these  jKnnts,  and  iwrvailed  al 

1/  but  noi  ttjvtttiui  (MaMr  t-Mort« 
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The  cause  of  a  prejudice  so  very  general  is  not  unworthy  of  investigation. 
But  that  is  not  our  present  business.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it 
cannot  justly  be  called  a  fallacy  of  sense  ;  because  our  senses  testify  only 
the  change  of  situation  of  one  body  in  relation  to  other  bodies,  and  not  its 
change  of  situation  in  absolute  space.  It  is  only  the  relative  motion  of 
bodies  that  we  perceive,  and  that  we  perceive  truly.  It  is  the  province  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  from  the  relative  motions  which  we  perceive,  to 
collect  the  real  and  absolute  motions  whicli  produce  them. 

All  motion  must  be  estimated  from  some  point  or  place  which  is  supposed 
to  be  at  rest.  We  perceive  not  the  points  of  absolute  space,  from  which 
real  and  absolute  motion  must  be  reckoned :  and  there  arc  obvious  reasons 
that  lead  mankind,  in  the  state  of  ignorance,  to  make  the  earth  the  fixed 
place  from  wliich  they  may  estimate  the  various  motions  they  perceive. 
The  custom  of  doing  tnis  from  infancy,  and  of  using  constantly  a  language 
which  supposes  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  may  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  the 
general  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  opinion. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  if  we  distinguish  accurately  between  what  our 
senses  really  and  naturally  testify,  and  the  conclusions  which  we  draw  from 
their  testimony  by  reasoning,  we  shall  find  many  of  the  errors,  called  fal- 
lacies of  the  senses,  to  be  no  fallacy  of  the  senses,  but  rash  judgments, 
which  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  our  senses. 

Secondly,  Another  class  of  errors  imputed  to  the  fallacy  of  the  senses, 
are  those  which  we  are  liable  to  in  our  acquired  perceptions.  Acquired 
perception  is  not  properly  the  testimony  of  those  senses  which  God  hath 
given  us,  but  a  conclusion  drawn  from  what  the  senses  testify.  In  our  post 
experience,  we  have  found  certain  things  conjoined  with  what  our  senses 
testify.  We  are  led  by  our  constitution  to  expect  this  conjunction  in  time 
to  come ;  and  when  we  have  often  found  it  in  our  experience  to  happen, 
we  acquire  a  firm  belief,  that  the  things  which  we  have  found  thus  con- 
joined are  connected  in  nature,  and  that  one  is  a  sign  of  the  other.  The 
appearance  of  the  sign  immediately  produces  the  belief  of  its  usual  attendant, 
and  we  think  we  perceive  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

That  such  conclusions  are  formed  even  in  infancy,  no  man  can  doubt ; 
nor  is  it  less  certain  that  they  are  confounded  with  the  natural  and  imme- 
diate perceptions  of  sense,  and  in  all  languages  are  called  by  the  same  name. 
We  are  therefore  authorised  by  language  to  call  them  perception,  and  must 
often  do  so,  or  speak  unintelligibly.  But  philosophy  teaches  us  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  to  distinguish  things  which  the  vulgar  confound  ; 
I  have  therefore  given  the  name  of  acquired  perception  to  such  con- 
clusions, to  distinguish  them  from  what  is  naturally,  onginally,  and  imme* 
diately  testified  by  our  senses.  Whether  this  acquired  perception  is  to  be 
resolved  into  some  process  of  reasoning,  of  which  we  have  lost  the  re- 
membrance, as  some  philosophers  think,  or  whether  it  results  from  some 
part  of  our  constitution  distinct  from  reason,  as  I  rather  believe,  does  not 
concern  the  present  subject.  If  the  first  of  these  opinions  be  true,  the 
errors  of  acquired  perception  will  fall  under  the  first  class  before  men- 
tioned* If  not,  it  makes  a  distinct  class  by  itself.  But  whether  the  one 
or  the  other  be  true,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  errors  of  acquired  per- 
ception are  not  properly  fallacies  of  our  senses. 

Thus,  when  a  globe  is  set  before  me,  I  perceive  by  my  eyes  that  it  has 
three  dimensions  and  a  spherical  figure.     To  say  that   this  is  not  per- 
ception, would  be  to  reject  the  authority  of  custom  in  the  use  of  words, 
which  no  wise  man  will  do :  but  that  it  is  not  the  testimony  of  m^  ^j^Yisfc  ^ 
seeing,  every  philosopher  knows.    I  see  only  a  cVteaW  \n;rRV)  \A:sr\Ti%^ 
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light  and  colour  distributed  in  a  certain  way  t>vcr  it.  But  hi»Jng  nc- 
aBtomed  to  observe  tlni*  distribution  of  Itgbt  and  coltmr  only  in  a 
Bpliericfll  bodv,  J  immediately^  from  what  I  see,  believe  the  object  to  be 
spheneal,  and  say  that  I  see,  or  perceive  it  to  be  spfierical.  WIkmi  a 
painter,  by  an  exact  imitaliun  ot  that  distribution  of  lifjbt  and  cul^air, 
whicb  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  only  in  a  real  sphere,  deceives  nie» 
so  \m  to  make  me  take  that  to  be  a  real  sphere,  which  Is  only  a  painted 
one,  the  testimony  of  my  eye  is  true  ;  the  colour  and  visible  fignrt*  of 
the  fibject  is  truly  what  I  Jiee  it  to  be:  the  error  lies  in  the  ctmclusion 
drawn  from  what  I  see^  to  wit,  that  the  object  has  tliree  dinicn!iion»  and  u 
spherical  rigure.  The  conclusion  is  false  in  this  case  ;  but  whatever  betlte 
origin  of  this  conclusion,  it  is  not  pmperly  the  testimony  of  sense. 

To  this  class  wc  must  refer  the  judgments  we  are  apt  to  form  of  the 
distance  and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  l>odies,  and  of  terrestrial  objects 
seen  on  high*  The  mbtakes  we  uudic  of  the  magnitude  and  distance 
of  objects  seen  through  optical  glasses,  or  through  an  atmosphere  uiicom- 
monly  dear,  or  uncommonly  foggy,  belong  like  wis**  to  this  class. 

The  errors  we  are  led  into  in  acquired  prceptiou  are  very  rarely  hurtfiil 
to  us  in  the  cfjnduct  of  life ;  they  are  gradually  corrected  by  a  more  en- 
birged  exjwrience,  and  a  more  perfect  knowled";e  of  the  laws  of  nature : 
and  the  general  laws  of  our  constitution,  by  which  we  are  sometimes  led 
into  thfui,  are  of  the  greatest  utility. 

We  come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every  thing,  and  by  our  ignorance 
exposed  to  many  dangers  and  to  many  mistakes*  The  reguhu"  train  of 
Ciiuses  and  effects,  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  establislied,  and  which 
directs  every  step  of  our  conduct  in  advanced  life,  is  unknmvn^  until  it  is 
gnidually  discovered  l>y  experience. 

We  must  leorn  much  from  experience  before  we  can  reason,  and  there- 
fore must  lK^  liable  to  many  errors.  Indeed,  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  first 
part  of  life,  reason  would  dc»  us  much  more  hurt  than  good.  AWre  we 
sensible  of  our  condition  in  that  period,  and  caimble  of  rejecting  ujion  it* 
we  shun  Id  be  like  a  man  in  the  dark,  surrouniled  with  dangers,  where 
every  step  he  takes  may  be  into  a  pit.  Reason  would  direct  him  to  sit 
down,  and  wait  till  he  could  see  about  him. 

Ill  like  manner,  if  we  suppose  an  infnnt  endowed  with  re»i»on»  it  would 
dirtnrt  him  to  do  nolliing,  tiU  he  knew  what  could  be  done  u-ith  safi.*ty. 
This  he  can  only  know  by  ex{>eriment,  and  expt?riments  are  dwugertiU». 
Ktmson  directs,  that  exjieriments  that  are  fuU  uf  danger  should  not  be 
madu  without  a  very  urgent  cause.  It  would  therefore  make  the  iafanl 
unllftppy,  and  hinder  hi;*  improvement  by  experience. 

Nature  has  folh»wed  another  jdjii.  The  chdd,  unai>prehcnsive  of  danger, 
iM  led  by  instinct  to  exert  all  his  active  powers,  to  try  everything  without 
the  cuutiouai  admonitions  of  reason,  and  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  told 
him*  Sotnetimes  he  suflTeni  by  his  rashness  what  reason  would  have  pre- 
ventiMl ;  but  bis  suffering  pro?es  a  salutary  discipline,  and  makes  him  for 
the  future  avoid  the  cause  of  it  Sometimes  he  is  imposed  unon  by  bia 
credulity  ;  but  it  is  of  infinite  benefit  to  him  u[»Mn  the  whole.  Ilia  activity 
and  credulity  are  more  useful  qualities,  and  l^i^ttiT  instructors*  than  rm- 
son  would  be ;  they  teach  him  more  in  u  day  than  reason  woidd  do  iji  a 
vear ;  they  furnish  a  stock  of  materiahi  for  renscin  to  work  upon  ;  thev  make 
nim  etuy  and  happy  in  a  period  of  his  existence,  when  reason  could  oiUy 
t  a  thousand  torment  tag  anxieties  and  fears;  md  Jit  acta 

^  It*  cYinMitution  and  intention  of  nature,  ereo  wbea  Ihp  dof* 

^'i/i  f  reason   would   EuR  justify*     Sm  tiiAt   the  wtsdom  and 
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goodness  of  the  Author  of  Nature  are  no  less  conspicuous  in  withholding  the 

exercise  of  our  reason  in  this  period,  than  in  bestowing  it  when  we  are 

ripe  for  it. 

A  third  class  of  errors^  ascribed  to  the  fiBdlacy  of  the  senses^  pniceeds  from 

ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  laws  of  nature  (I  mean  not  moral  but  physical  laws)  are  learned^ 

either  from  our  own  experience,  or  the  experience  of  others,  who  have  had 

occasion  to  observe  the  course  of  nature. 

Ignorance  of  those  laws,  or  inattention  to  them,  is  apt  to  occasion  fedse 

judgments  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  sense,  especially  those  of  hearing 

and  of  sight ;  which  &lse  judgments  are  often,  without  good  reason,  called 

fiedlacies  of  sense. 

Sounds  affect  the  ear  differently,  according  as  the  sounding  body  is  before 

or  behind  us,  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  near  or  at  a  great  distance. 

We  learn,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sound  affects  the  ear,  on  what  hand 

we  are  to  look  for  the  sounding  body ;  and  in  most  cases  we  judge  right. 

But  we  are  sometimes  deceived  by  echos,  or  by  whispering  galleries,  or 

speakins  trumpets,  which  return  the  sound,  or  alter  its  direction,  or  convey 

it  to  a  distance  without  diminution. 

The  deception  is  still  greater,  because  more  uncommon,  which  is  said  to 

be  produced    by  gastriloquists,  that  is,  persons  who  have  acquired  the 

art  of  modifying  their  voice,  so  that  it  shall  affect  the  ear  of  the  hearers, 

as  if  it  came  from  another  person,  or  from  the  clouds,  or  from  under 

the  earth. 

I  never  had  the  fortune  to  be  acquainted  ^vith  any  of  these  artists,  and 

therefore  cannot  say  to  what  degree  of  perfection  the  art  may  have  been 

carried. 

I  apprehend  it  to  be  only  such  an  imperfect  imitation  as  may  deceive 

those  who  are  inattentive  or  under  a  panic.  For  if  it  could  be  carried  to 
perfection,  a  gastriloquist  would  be  as  dangerous  a  man  in  society  as  was 
the  shepherd  Giges,  who,  by  turning  a  ring  upon  his  tinger,  could  make 
himself  invisible,  and  by  that  means,  from  being  the  king's  shepherd, 
became  king  of  Lydia. 

If  the  gastriloquists  have  all  been  too  good  men  to  use  their  talents  to 
the  detriment  of  others,  it  might  at  least  be  expected  that  some  of  them 
should  apply  it  to  their  own  advantage.  If  it  could  be  brought  to  any 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  it  seems  to  be  as  proper  an  ensine  for 
drawing  money  by  the  exhibition  of  it,  as  legerdemain  or  rope-dancing. 
But  I  have  never  heard  o£  any  exhibition  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  am 
apt  to  think  that  it  is  too  coarse  an  imitation  to  bear  exhibition  even  to 
the  vulgar. 

Some  are  said  to  have  the  art  of  imitating  the  voice  of  another  so 
exactly,  that  in  the  dark  they  might  be  taken  for  the  person  whose  voice 
they  imitate.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  art  also,  in  the  relations  made 
of  it,  is  magnified  beyond  the  truth,  as  wonderful  relations  are  apt  to  be, 
and  that  an  attentive  ear  would  be  able  to  distinguish  the  copy  from  the 
original. 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  accuracy  as  well  as  of  the  truth 
of  our  senses,  in  things  that  are  of  real  use  in  fife,  that  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  all  our  acquaintances  by  their  countenance,  by  their  voice,  and 
by  their  hand-writing,  when  at  the  same  time  we  are  often  unable  to  say 
by  what  minute  difference  the  distinction  is  made ;  &nd  that  we  are  so  very 
rarely  deceived  in  matters  of  this  kind,  when  we  give  proper  at.tQ,wtv(ycL\A 
the  informations  of  sense. 
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However,  if  any  ca»e  shoaUl  IiRnnen,  in  wliidi  wmnds  produced  by  dif- 
ferent causes  are  not  distingxiishaole  by  tbe  ear,  tliis  may  prove  tbat  our 
senses  are  imperfeet,  but  not  that  they  are  fallacious*  1  he  ear  may  not 
be  able  to  draw  the  just  conclusion,  but  it  is  only  our  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  i^outtd  that  leatls  us  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 

Deceptions  of  sii^ht,  arising  frona  ijrnwance  of  the  laws  of  imturie,  iitc 
more  numerous,  iind  more  remarkable  than  thtise  of  hearing. 

The  rays  of  light,  which  are  the  means  of  seeing,  pass  in  rig:bt  lines 
fmtn  the  object  to  the  eye,  when  they  meet  with  no  obstruction  ;  and  we 
are  by  nature  led  to  conceive  the  visible  object  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  rays  that  come  to  the  eye.  But  the  rays  may  be  reflected,  rcfnicted, 
or  inflected  in  their  piissage  from  the  object  to  the  eye.  according  to  cer- 
tain fixed  laws  of  nature,  by  which  niean^  their  directitJU  may  be  clmngcd, 
and  consequently  the  apparent  phice,  figure,  or  magnitude  of  the  object. 

Thus  a  child  seeing  himself  in  a  mirror,  thinkn  he  sees  another  child  lie- 
hind  the  mirror,  that  imitates  all  his  motions.  But  even  a  child  soon  ^t« 
the  better  of  this  deception,  and  knows  that  he  see*  himself  only. 

AU  the  deceptions  made  by  telcsccjpes,  micniscopcs,  camera  obscuras, 
magic  lantliorns,  are  of  the  same  kind*  thoiigli  nut  so  fumiliar  to  the 
vulgar,  'I  hv  ignorant  may  be  deceived  by  them  :  but  to  thiwe  who  mns 
acquainte<l  with  the  principles  of  optics,  tney  give  just  and  true  informi^ 
tion^  aiul  the  laws  of  nature  by  which  they  lire  produced  ore  of  inHoile 
benefit  to  mankind. 

There  remains  anotlier  clai-s  of  errors,  commonly  called  deceptions  of 
ftcnse,  and  the  only  "fie,  as  I  apprehend,  to  which  that  name  can  Iw  given 
with  propriety :  f  mi^n  such  as  pnK'eed  from  tome  disorder  or  jtne- 
tcrnatural  state^  cither  of  tlie  external  orgau^  or  of  the  nerves  and  brftin^ 
which  are  internal  organs  of  perception. 

In  a  d<4inum,  or  in  madnens,  perception^  memoiT,  Imagination,  and  our 
rcMoning  powers,  are  strangely  disordered  and  ctaifoundcd.  Tliere  iot 
likewiie  di^rders  w4nch  affect  some  of  our  senM^s,  while  others  are  ««nifid. 
T)itia»  a  nrnn  may  feel  pain  in  \i\&  toe$  after  the  leg  is  cut  oC  He  may  feel 
a  little  ball  double,  by  crossing  his  fingers.  He  may  »ee  an  object 
double,  by  not  directing  both  eye©  properly  to  it.  By  prcsAing  the  bill 
of  his  eye,  he  may  see  colours  tnat  are  not  real.  By  the  jaundice  in  his 
CTC9>  he  may  mistake  colours*  These  are  more  properly  deceptions  <»f 
■eose  than  any  of  the  classes  before  mentioned 

Wc  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  lot  of  human  nature^  tbat  all  the 
ImnMn  fiicuhies  arc  liable,  by  accidental  causes,  to  be  hurt  and  unfitted  for 
iKcir  natural  functions,  either  wholly  or  in  jiart :  but  as  this  imperfectinn  is 
common  to  theiu  all»  it  gives  no  just  ground  for  accounting  any  of  thms 
fiillacious  m«*re  tliau  another. 

V\mn  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common  error  of  phil(i*«phm  to 
ftccoimt  the  sm^m  fiUlficioiis.  And  to  th*»«  error  they  have  added  anuikeri 
that  one  uro  ctf  nnuuui  i»  to  detect  the  faUacicit  t>f  icmM* 

It  aj>|>ear9,  I  think,  frum  what  has  iK'cn  said,  that  there  is  no  more  re 
•on  to  acc^junt  our  »en*iei»  fnllaciuus,  than  our  re.  ton,  otir  niemorv,  '«f  •WF 1 
Other  faculty  of  judging  which  nature  luith  givm  us.    They  are  ail  linntea  1 
and  imperfect  ;  but  wisely  suited  to  the  present  Cimdition  of  man.    ^^Varo  j 
'    '  '         rrror  and  wrong  judgment  in  the  use  **f  ihem  nil ;  but  as  little  in 
tationct  of  »i*n»e  a*  in  the  deductions  <»f  rra-<<Jiiing*  And  tlie  enufl 
nUt  with  regard  to  obft»ct!*  of  *cn*e  are  not  n^rrtH'ted  by  reiison,  Imi  j 
I'v   11  nrr  accurate  :it  lent  ion  to  Ute   iiilWmatiuns  we  may  rtcdve  by  emit] 
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Perhaps  the  pride  of  philosophers  may  have  given  occasion  to  this  error. 
Reason  is  the  faculty  wherein  they  assume  a  superiority  to  the  unlearned. 
The  informations  of  sense  are  common  to  the  philosopher  and  to  the  most 
illiterate:  they  put  all  men  upon  a  level;  and  therefore  are  apt  to  be 
undervalued.  We  must^  however,  be  beholden  to  the  informations  of 
sense  for  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  part  of  our  knowledge.  The 
wisdom  of  nature  has  made  the  most  useful  things  most  common,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  despised  on  that  account.  >^ture  likewise  forces  our 
belief  in  those  informations,  and  all  the  attempts  of  philosophy  to  weaken 
it  are  fruitless  and  vain. 

I  add  only  one  observation  to  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject.  It 
is,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  what  philosophers  teach 
concerning  ideas,  and  their  doctrine  of  the  fallaciousness  of  the  senses. 
We  are  taught,  that  the  office  of  the  senses  is  only  to  give  us  the  ideas  of 
external  objects.  If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  fallacy  in  the  senses.  Ideas 
can  neither  be  true  nor  false.    If  the  senses  testify  nothing,  they  cannot 

S've  false  testimony.  If  they  are  not  judging  Acuities,  no  judgment  can 
i  imputed  to  them,  whether  false  or  true.  There  is,  therefore,  a  con* 
tradiction  between  the  common  doctrine  concerning  ideas  and  that  of  the 
fedlaciousness  of  the  senses.  Both  may  be  false,  as  I  believe  they  are,  but 
both  cannot  be  true. 


ESSAY  III. 

OF  MEMORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TBINGB  OBVIOUS  AND  CEUTAIN  WITH   RKGARD  TO  MEMOItT. 

In  the  grtttlusil  pnigress  of  lnan^  fnmi  infancy  to  maturity,  there  is  • 
certain  order  in  ^vliich  tiis  fuciilticH  are  unfolded^  and  this  iteems  to  be  the 
I>e8t  order  we  can  follow  in  treating  of  them. 

The  external  senijes  appear  first ;  memory  fM>on  follows,  which  we  an 
now  to  consider. 

It  h  by  memory  that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  piwi  j 
the  senses  give  lis  informatii^n  of  things  only  as  they  exist  in  the  preaent 
moment;  and  this  information,  if  it  were  not  preserv^ed  l»y  nu^mory,  would 
vanish  instantly,  and  leave  us  as  ignorant  as  if  it  had  never  l>een. 

Meniorj^  must  have  an  object*  Every  man  who  remembers  must  re* 
member  something,  and  that  which  he  remembers  is  called  the  object  of 
his  remembrance.  In  this  memory  agrees  with  perception,  but  differs 
from  sensation,  which  has  no  object  but  the  feeling  itH^'If. 

Every  man  can  distinguish  the  thing  remembered  from  the  remembnince 
of  it.  We  may  remember  any  tlunt:  which  we  have  se<»n,  or  heard,  or 
known,  or  done,  or  suffered  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  particular 
act  of  the  mind  which  now  exists,  and  of  which  we  are  conscious.  To 
confound  these  two  is  an  absurdity,  which  n  thinking  man  could  not  be 
Icil  into,  but  by  some  false  hypothesis  which  hinders  him  from  reflecting 
iijxHi  tlie  thing  which  he  would  explain  by  it* 

In  memory  we  do  not  find  such  a  train  of  operations  connected  by  our 
constitution  as  in  perception.  AVhcn  we  perceive  an  object  by  our  senseif 
there  ia,  first,  some  impression  made  by  the  object  upon  tlic  origan  of  aeotev 
either  immediately  or  oy  means  of  some  medium.  By  this  an  impreflsJun 
It  made  upon  the  nerves  and  brain,  in  ctmsetjuence  of  witich  we  feel  Mime 
sensation  ;  and  that  sensation  is  attended  by  that  conception  and  belief  of 
the  external  object  which  we  call  perception.  These  operations  are  so 
ooDtiected  in  our  constitution,  that  it  is  ditBcult  to  disjoin  them  in  our 
oonceptions,  and  to  attend  to  each  without  confounding  it  with  the  utliers. 
But  m  the  operations  of  memory  we  are  free  from  this  embarraHsmeilt ; 
they  are  easilv  distinguished  from  all  other  acts  of  the  mind,  ojid  the 
names  which  <)enote  them  are  froe  from  all  ambiguity. 

The  object  of  memor}\  or  thing  remembered,  must  be  mnetliin^  that  fs 
post ;  as  the  object  of  perception  and  of  cePidomiliW  smit  bt  ^^  '  'X 
which  is  present  t  what  now  is,  cannot  be  an  object  of  meDor)  r 

am  that  which  ii^  pa^t  and  gone  be  an  object  of  perception  or  of  cufiaduutM  j 

■mory  is  always  iceompanied  with  tlie  Ijcltef  of  that  which  we 
m  perception  is  accom[ianied  with  the  belief  of  thai  which 
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perceive^  and  consciousness  with  the  belief  of  that  whereof  we  are  conscious. 
Perhaps  in  infancy^  or  in  a  disorder  of  mind,  things  remembered  may  be 
confounded  with  those  which  are  merely  imagined ;  but  in  mature  years, 
and  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  every  man  feels  that  he  must  believe  what 
he  distinctly  remembers,  though  he  can  give  no  other  reason  of  his  belief, 
but  that  he  remembers  the  thing  distinctly ;  whereas,  when  he  merely 
imagines  a  thing  ever  so  distinctly,  he  has  no  belief  of  it  upon  that  account. 

This  belief,  which  we  have  fi'om  distinct  memory,  we  account  real 
knowledge,  no  less  certain  than  if  it  was  grounded  on  demonstration ;  no 
man  in  his  wits  calls  it  in  question,  or  will  hear  any  argument  against  it. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  in  causes  of  life  and  death  depends  upon  it, 
and  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind  of  past  events  is  built  on  this  foun- 
dation. 

Tliere  are  cases  in  which  a  man's  memory  is  less  distinct  and  deter- 
minate, and  where  he  is  ready  to  allow  that  it  may  have  failed  him ;  but 
this  does  not  in  the  least  weaken  its  credit,  when  it  is  perfectly  distinct. 

Memory  implies  a  conception  and  belief  of  past  duration  ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  man  should  remember  a  thing  distinctly,  without  believing 
some  interval  of  duration,  more  or  less,  to  have  passed  between  the  time  it 
happened,  and  the  present  moment ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  show 
how  we  could  acquire  a  notion  of  duration  if  we  had  no  memory. 

Things  remembered  must  be  things  formerly  perceived  or  known.  I 
remember  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun  in  the  year  1769.  I  must 
therefore  have  perceived  it  at  the  time  it  happened,  otherwise  I  could  not 
now  remember  it.  Our  first  acquaintance  with  any  object  of  thought 
cannot  be  by  remembrance.  Memory  can  only  produce  a  continuance  or 
renewal  of  a  former  acquaintance  witii  the  thing  remembered. 

Tlie  remembrance  of  a  past  event  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  the 
conviction  of  our  ovm  existence  at  the  time  the  event  happened.  I  cannot 
remember  a  thing  that  happened  a  year  ago,  without  a  conviction,  as 
strong  as  memory  can  give,  that  I,  the  same  identical  person  who  now 
remember  that  event,  did  then  exist. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  concerning  memory,  I  consider  as  principles 
which  appear  obvious  and  certain  to  every  man  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
reflect  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  They  are  facts  of  which 
every  man  must  judge  by  what  he  feels ;  and  they  aamit  of  no  other  proof 
hut  an  appeal  to  every  man's  own  reflection.  I  shall  therefore  take  them 
for  granted  in  what  follows,  and  shall  first  draw  some  conclusions  from 
them,  and  then  examine  the  theories  of  philosophers  concerning  memory^ 
and  concerning  duration,  and  our  personal  identity,  of  which  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  by  memory. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MSMORY  AN  ORIGINAL  FACULTY. 


First,  I  think  it  appears  that  memory  is  an  original  fu^ulty  given  us 
by  the  Author  of  our  being,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account,  but  that  we 
are  so  made. 

The  knowledge  which  I  have  of  things  past,  by  my  memory,  seems  to 
me  as  unaccountable  as  an  immediate  knowledge  would  be  of  things  to 
come;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  why  I  should  have  the  one  and  not  the 
other,  but  that  such  is  the  will  ot  my  Maker.    1  &ii<&.  m  m^  \i^\A  ^ 
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ilibtinct  conception  smtl  a  firm  belief  of  «  iSeries  of  pist  eveuu ;  but  how 
ibis  is  prwluced  I  know  not.  I  call  it  memory,  but  this  i»  only  ^ivinii;  ft 
name  to  it ;  it  i»  not  an  account  of  its  cause,  I  bi4iere  most  tirmly  wlmt 
I  distinctly  remember;  but  I  can  give  no  rcufion  of  tbiii  belief.  It  is  tin? 
insjjiralion  of  the  Almighty  that  gives  me  this  understanding. 

When  I  believe  the  truth  of  a  mathematioil  axiom,  or  of  a  matlicinaticil 
proposition,  I  &ee  that  it  must  be  so :  every  man  who  ho^  the  »anie  con- 
ception of  it  sees  the  same.  There  is  a  necessary  and  an  evident  con- 
nexion between  the  subject  \md  the  predicate  of  the  propusitiou ;  and  I 
liave  all  the  evidence  to  supjwrt  my  belief  wliicli  I  can  |>04>sibly  conceive, 

Wben  I  believe  that  I  washed  my  hands  and  face  this  morning,  there 
apj^rs  no  necessity  in  the  truth  of  this  prii]xi(sitiou.  It  might  be,  or  it 
might  not  be*  A  man  may  di^^tinctly  conceive  it  without  lietieving  it  at 
all.  How  then  do  I  come  to  believe  it  ?  I  remember  it  distinctly.  This  is 
all  I  can  say.  This  remembrance  is  an  act  of  my  mind.  It  is  imiKw*Aiblc 
thai  this  act  should  be^  if  the  event  had  not  happened.  I  ci>nfeas  1  do  not 
see  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any  nmn 
can  show  such  a  neces&ary  annexion,  then  I  think  thut  belief  which  we 
have  of  what  we  remcuiber  ^vill  be  fairly  accounted  for ;  but  if  this  cannut 
be  done*  that  belief  is  unaccountable^  and  we  can  say  no  more  but  that 
it  is  the  result  of  our  constitution. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  fidelity 
of  memory  is  a  good  reason  for  relying  upon  its  testimony.  I  deny  not 
that  this  may  be  a  reason  to  those  who  have  had  this  experience,  and  who 
reflect  upon  it.  But  I  believe  there  are  few  who  ever  thought  of  thh> 
reason^  or  who  found  any  need  of  it.  It  mu^t  be  sumc  very  rare  oGcaAum 
that  leads  a  man  to  have  recourse  to  it  ;  and  in  those  who  have  doiie  so» 
the  testimony  of  memory  was  believed  before  tlie  experience  of  itii  fidelity, 
and  that  belief  oouid  not  be  caused  by  the  experience  which  came  after  it. 
We  know  some  abstract  truths,  by  comparing  the  terms  iif  the  proposi- 
tion which  expresses  them,  and  perceiving  some  nccesautry  relation  or 
agreement  between  them.  It  is  tuns  I  know  that  two  and  three  make 
iiTe :  that  the  diameters  of  a  circle  are  all  ooual.  Mr.  Locke  hinviug  dij^ 
covered  this  source  of  knowledge,  too  rashly  concluded  that  all  human 
ksiowl64ge  xnight  be  derived  from  it ;  and  m  this  he  has  been  followed 
WT  geiiendly  ;  by  Mr.  Hume  in  particular. 

iSut  I  ai)preheud»  that  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things  coii* 
tlngent  can  never  be  traced  to  this  source.  I  know  that  such  a  thing 
exists*  or  did  exist.  This  knuwledge  cannot  bo  derived  from  the  jHTcep- 
tion  of  a  nece^jy-ir^  nf,7eemeut  between  existence  and  the  thing  that  exists. 
because  uch   necessary  agreement ;  and   therefore  no  »uch 

amenir  eived  either  immediately,  or  by  a  chain  of  reasoning. 

Tnoth}  lut  exist  neoesaarily,  but  by  the  mil  and  power  of  him 

that  m  1  Mil  there  is  no  contradiction  follows  from  supiiosing  it  not 

to  ^ 

\\  I  think  it  follows,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  our 

own  Ui-  the  existence  of  aU  the  material  objects  about  ns^  and  of 

all  past  wv..,  '1*-  ir»«^Ht  be  derived*  not  from  a  perception  of  uiuaiury 

rekiiona  m  tt  from  aoin^  other  iouxoo. 

Our  Makti  ,m->  |'im>  .«;«d  other  means  for  givit^g  ns  the  knowledge  of 

Ihete  things ;  moami  whicJi  i>erfectly  answer  thtir  ead*  ami  produce  the 

rffect  Inteiideil  by  them*     But  in  what  Ottnner  tliey  do  this.  i*.  1  faar, 

bevond  our  skill  to  explnin.     We  know  oar  own  thoughts,  and  the  opa» 

bdf  of  <Kir  minds,  by  a  power  wbkh  we  call  c^smimummi  but  this  ii 
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only  giving  a  name  to  this  part  of  our  frame.  It  docs  not  explain  its 
fabricj  nor  how  it  produces  in  us  an  irresistible  conviction  of  its  informa- 
tions. We  perceive  material  objects  and  their  sensible  qualities  by  our 
senses ;  but  now  they  give  us  information^  and  how  they  produce  our 
belief  in  it,  we  know  not.  We  know  many  past  events  by  memory ;  but 
how  it  jgives  this  information,  I  believe  is  inexplicable. 

It  is  well  known  what  subtile  disputes  were  held  through  all  the  scho- 
lastic ages,  and  are  still  carried  on  about  the  prescience  of  the  Deity. 
Aristotle  had  taught,  that  there  can  be  no  certain  foreknowledge  of  things 
contingent ;  and  in  this  he  has  l>eeu  very  generally  followed,  upon  no  other 
grounds,  as  I  apprehend,  but  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  such  things 
should  be  foreknown,  and  therefore  conclude  it  to  be  impossible.  Hence 
has  arisen  an  opposition  and  supposed  inconsistency  between  divine  pre- 
science and  human  liberty.  Some  have  given  up  the  first  in  favour  of  the 
last,  and  others  have  given  up  the  last  in  order  to  support  the  first. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  these  disputants  have  never  apprehended  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  liberty  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  past,  but  only  of  what  is  future.  It  is  prescience  only,  and  not  memory, 
that  is  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  liberty,  and  hardly  reconcileable  to  it. 

Yet  I  believe  the  difficulty  is  perfectly  equal  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other.  I  admit,  that  we  cannot  account  for  prescience  of  the  actions  of  a 
free  agent.  But  I  maintain  that  we  can  as  little  account  for  memory  of 
the  past  actions  of  a  free  agent.  If  any  man  thinks  he  can  prove  that  the 
actions  of  a  free  agent  cannot  be  foreknown,  he  will  find  tne  same  argu- 
ments of  equal  force  to  prove  that  the  past  actions  of  a  free  agent  cannot  be 
remembered.  It  is  true,  that  what  is  past  did  certainly  exist.  It  is  no 
less  true,  that  what  is  future  will  certamly  exist.  I  know  no  reasoning 
from  the  constitution  of  the  agent,  or  from  his  circumstances,  that  has  not 
equal  strength^  whether  it  be  applied  to  his  past  or  to  his  future  actions. 
The  past  was,  but  now  is  not.  The  future  will  be,  but  now  is  not.  The 
present  is  equally  connected,  or  unconnected  with  both. 

The  only  reason  why  men  have  apprehended  so  great  disparity  in  cases 
so  perfectly  like,  I  take  to  be  this.  That  the  faculty  of  memory  in  ourselves 
convinces  us  from  fact,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  intelligent  being, 
even  a  finite  being,  should  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  past  actions  of  free 
agents,  without  tracing  them  from  any  thing  necessarily  connected  with 
them.  But  having  no  prescience  in  ourselves  corresponding  to  our  memory 
of  what  is  past,  we  find  great  difiiculty  in  admitting  it  to  be  possible  even 
in  the  Supreme  Being. 

A  faculty  which  we  possess  in  some  degree,  we  easily  admit  that  the 
Supreme  Being  may  possess  in  a  more  perfect  degree;  but  a  faculty, 
which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  our  constitution,  we  will  hardly 
allow  to  be  possible.  We  are  so  constituted  as  to  have  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  many  things  past ;  but  we  have  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
future.  We  might  perhaps  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  have  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  future,  but  not  of  the  past :  nor  would  this  con- 
stitution have  been  more  unaccountable  than  the  present,  though  it  might 
be  much  more  inconvenient.  Had  this  been  our  constitution,  we  should 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  Deity  may  know  all  things 
future,  but  very  much  in  admitting  his  knowledge  of  things  that  are  past. 

Our  original  faculties  are  all  unaccountable.  Of  these  memory  is  one. 
He  only  who  made  them,  comprehends  fully  how  they  are  made,  and  how 
they  produce  in  us  not  only  a  conception,  but  a  firm  belief  and  assurance 
of  things  which  it  concerns  us  to  know. 
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But  I  can  as  ensily  Ix^lieve  a  circle  to  be  a  square,  aa 

Silicll  twmdoxfattnd  rultlle^,  if  I  may  so  aill  them,  men  are  involuntarily 
ttd  iMIO  wlu^n  tbey  reason  ahout  time  ard  space,  and  attempt  to  (X)m* 
Mfiilmill  ihrir  nature*  ^^hey  are  jrrolKihly  tfiinpi  of  which  the  human 
mnillifHi  give  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  ciuiception.  Hence  dilHculties 
«m*  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  overcome,  and  d»>nbts  which  we  tir« 
UBable  to  resolve*  Perhaps  some  faculty  which  we  |)0«wesft  not,  is  nece»* 
mry  to  remove  the  darknei^s  which  liao^s  over  them,  and  makes  us  saapt 
to  DcwiUier  ourselves  when  we  reason  about  them. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

OP  IDENTITV, 

Thb  conviction  which  every  man  ha^  of  his  identity  as  far  Imck  aa  hiii 
meinory  reaches,  need^  no  aid  uf  jihilosojdjy  to  j^treugtheri  it,  and  no  phi- 
limophy  can  weaken  it  without  first  prtwlucing  some  de«jrree  of  insanity. 

The  phil<>Mipher,  however,  uiay  very  pro[)erl y  consider  this  coiivtctton  aa 
a  phenomenon  of  human  nature  worthy  of  hin  attention.  If  he  catt 
discover  its  cause^  an  addition  in  made  to  his  stf>ck  ui  knowledi^:  if  not, 
it  must  be  held  m  a  |>art  of  our  origimil  constitution^  or  an  effect  of  that 
constitution  iirmluced  in  a  manner  unknown  to  us. 

We  may  ol»serve,  iirst  of  all,  that  this*  conviction  is  indispensably  neces* 
sary  to  all  exercise  of  reason.  The  oj>emtions  of  reason,  whether  in  action 
or  in  speculation,  are  made  up  of  f^ucccsjiiw  parts.  The  antecedent  are  the 
foundation  of  the  consequent^  and  without  the  conviction  that  the  anteoa- 
dent  have  been  seen  or  done  by  me.  I  could  have  no  reason  to  proceed  la 
the  consequent,  in  any  8|H?culation,  or  in  any  active  project  whatever- 
There  can  be  no  memory  of  what  is  past  without  the  conviction  tliat  we 
existed  at  the  time  remembered.  There  may  be  good  jirguments  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  existed  l>efore  the  earliest  thing  I  can  remember;  but  to 
suppoae  that  my  memory  reaches  a  moment  farther  back  than  my  belief 
and  conviction  of  my  existence,  i;*  a  contradiction. 

The  moment  a  man  loses  this  convictirin.  as  if  he  had  drunk  the  water 
of  Lethe,  past  things  arc  done  away  ;  and,  in  his  own  belief,  he  tbiQ 
begins  to  exist.  Whatever  \%n»  thoughts  or  s«iid,  or  done,  cir  suflmd^ 
Iwfore  that  |>eriod,  may  l»ehmg  to  some  other  person  :  but  he  can  nevrr 
im]iotc  it  to  himi»L4f,  or  take  any  subsequent  step  that  suppuBcn  it  to 
Ih^  hi»  doing. 

From  this  it  is  evideut»  that  we  must  have  the  conviction  of  our  own 
cimtinued  existence  and  identity  as  sutmn  as  we  are  capable  of  thinking  or 
doing  any  things  on  account  of  what  we  have  thought,  or  done,  or  suffered 
liefore ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  we  are  reaj^onabli*  crenturni. 

That  we  may  form  as  distinct  a  notion  as  we  are  ablr  of  thia  phefuim«fiati 
of  the  human  nriiid,  St  ii  proper  to  con!»ider  what  is  meant  bv  identity  in 
rttlf  what  by  our  own  pmonal  identity,  and  how  we  are  led  into  that 
'^ble  belief  and  conviction  which  every  man  liaa  ol*  hin  own  periKinal 
»«  far  a«  hi?»  memory  reaches. 
«  in  general,  I  take  to  be  a  relation  between  a  thing  which  ia 
;ifst  at  oni^  time,  and  a  tiling  which  is  known  to  have  existed  at 
If  you  auk  whether  they  ar^  one  and  the  same,  or  two  dif« 
ery  man  of  oonimon  i^iae  oadmlanda  ibt  meaning  of  your 
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question  perfectly.     Whence  we  may  infer  with  certainty,  that  every  man 
of  common  sense  has  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  identity. 

If  you  ask  a  definition  of  identity^  I  confess  I  can  give  none ;  it  is  too 
simple  a  notion  to  admit  of  logical  definition :  I  can  say  it  is  a  relation,  but 
I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  specific  difiPerence  between  this  and  other 
relations,  though  I  am  in  no  danger  of  confounding  it  with  any  other.  I 
<»n  say  that  diversity  is  a  contrary  relation,  and  that  similitude  and  dis- 
similitude are  another  couple  of  contrary  relations,  which  every  man  easily 
distinguishes  in  his  conception  from  identity  and  diversity. 

I  see  evidently  that  identity  supposes  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
existence.  That  which  hath  ceased  to  exist,  cannot  be  the  same  with  that 
which  afterwards  begins  to  exist;  for  this  would  be  to  suppose  a  being  to 
exist  after  it  ceased  to  exist,  and  to  have  had  existence  before  it  was 
produced,  which  are  manifest  contradictions.  Continued  uninterrupted 
existence  is  therefore  necessarily  implied  in  identity. 

Hence,  we  may  infer,  that  identity  cannot,  in  its  proper  sense,  be  applied 
to  our  pains,  our  pleasures,  our  thoughts,  or  any  operation  of  our  minds. 
The  pain  felt  this  day  is  not  the  same  individual  pain  which  I  felt  yester- 
day, though  they  may  be  similar  in  kind  and  degree,  and  have  the  same 
cause.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  feeling,  and  of  every  operation  of 
mind:  they  are  all  successive  in  their  nature  like  time  itself,  no  two 
moments  of  which  can  be  the  same  moment. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  parts  of  absolute  space.  They  alwajrs  are,  and 
were,  and  will  be  the  same.  So  far,  I  think,  we  proceed  upon  clear  ground 
in  fixing  the  notion  of  identity  in  general. 

It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  meaning  of 
personality ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  subject :  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  all  mankind  place  their  personality  in 
something  that  cannot  be  divided  or  consist  of  parts.  A  part  of  a  person 
is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

When  a  man  loses  his  estate,  his  health,  his  strength,  he  is  still  the  same 
person,  and  has  lost  nothing  of  liis  personality.  If  he  has  a  leg  or  an  arm 
cut  off,  he  is  the  same  person  he  was  before.  The  amputated  member  is 
no  part  of  his  person,  otherwise  it  would  have  a  right  to  a  part  of  his  estate, 
and  be  liable  for  a  part  of  his  engagements :  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  his  merit  and  demerit,  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  A  person  is  some- 
thing indivisible,  and  is  what  Leibnitz  calls  a  monad. 

My  personal  identity,  therefore,  implies  the  continued  existence  of  that 
indivisible  thing  which  I  call  myself  Whatever  this  self  may  be,  it  is 
something  which  thinks,  and  deliberates,  and  resolves,  and  acts,  and  suffers. 
I  am  not  thought,  I  am  not  action,  I  am  not  feeline;  I  am  something  that 
thinks,  and  acts,  and  suffers.  My  thoughts,  and  actions,  and  feelings, 
change  every  moment ;  they  have  no  continued,  but  a  successive  existence ; 
but  that  se/f  or  /,  to  which  they  belong,  is  permanent,  and  has  the  same 
relation  to  all  the  succeeding  thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings,  which  I 
call  mine. 

Such  are  the  notions  that  I  have  of  my  personal  identity.  But  perhaps 
it  may  l)c  said,  this  may  all  be  fancy  without  reality.  How  do  you  know, 
what  evidence  have  you,  that  there  is  such  a  permanent  self  which  has  a 
claim  to  all  the  thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings,  which  you  call  yours? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  proper  evidence  I  have  of  all  this  is  remem- 
brance. I  remember  that  twenty  years  ago  I  conversed  with  such  a 
person ;  I  remember  several  things  that  passed  in  that  conversation ;  my 
memory  testifies  not  only  that  this  was  done,  but  tbal  \\.  vj>aA  AswaaXi^  xas^ 
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vrho  now  f emcmbcr  it  r  if  it  won  done  by  me^  I  must  liaw  existed  at  that 
time,  and  continued  to  eidst  from  that  time  to  the  present :  if  the  identical 
person  whom  I  call  myself,  had  not  a  part  in  that  conversation,  my  memory 
IB  fallacioua;  it  gives  a  distinct  and  positive  testimony  of  what  is  not 
true.  Kverv  mun  in  his  senses  believes  what  he  distinctly  remembers, 
and  every  thing  he  reinembers  convinces  him  that  he  existed  at  the  time 
remembered. 

Although  memory  gives  the  most  irreaistilile  evidence  of  my  being  tXie 
identicul  person  that  did  such  a  thing,  at  such  a  time,  I  may  have  other 
good  evidence  of  tilings  which  l>efel  me,  and  whidi  I  do  not  remember :  I 
know  who  bare  me,  and  suckled  me,  but  I  do  not  remember  the^e  events. 

It  may  Ijere  be  observed,  (though  the  olmTvation  would  have  l>een  un- 
necessary, if  some  great  philusophers  had  not  contradicted  it)  that  it  is  acit 
my  remembering  any  action  of  mine  that  makes  me  to  be  the  person  who 
did  it.  This  remembrance  make^  me  to  know  assuredlv  that  I  aid  it ;  but 
I  might  have  done  it,  though  I  did  not  remember  it.  That  relation  to  me, 
which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  I  did  it^  would  be  the  same,  tlioiigh  I 
had  not  the  least  remembrance  of  it.  To  say  tliat  my  remembering  that  I 
did  such  a  thing,  or,  as  some  choose  to  express  it,  my  Ijeing  conscious  that 
I  did  it,  makes  me  to  have  done  it,  appears  to  me  as  great  on  absurdity  as 
it  wuuhl  l>e  to  say,  that  my  belief  that  the  world  was  created,  made  it  tu 
be  created 

When  we  pass  judgment  on  the  identity  of  other  persont  besides  our- 
selves, we  proceed  upon  other  grown tU,  and  detenaine  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  which  sometimes  produce  the  firmest  aamirancc,  and  sofne- 
iimes  leave  room  fr)r  doubt.  The  identity  of  persons  has  often  furnislied 
matter  of  serious  litigation  before  tribunals  of  justice.  But  no  man  c»f  a 
sound  mind  ever  doubted  of  his  own  identity,  as  far  as  he  distinctly 
remembered. 

The  identity  of  u  person  is  a  perfect  identity ;  wherever  it  h  naiU  it 
admits  of  no  degreCM ;  and  it  if  impossible  that  a  persim  should  be  in  fmrt 
the  same,  and  in  part  dilTerent  ;  because li  person  is  a  m>  tnui,  and  i»  Ui4 
divisible  into  ]mtt».  The  evidence  of  identity  in  other  persons  besides  our- 
iielves,  doew  indeed  admit  of  all  degrees,  from  what  we  account  certainty, 
to  the  least  degree  of  probability.  But  still  it  is  true,  that  the  same 
person  is  |>erfectly  the  same,  and  cannot  be  so  in  part,  or  in  some 
dc*gree  only. 

Kor  this  cause,  1  have  first  considered  personal  identity,  is  that  wUicli 
is  iierfect  in  its  kind,  and  the  natural  measure  of  that  which  is  imperfect. 

We  j)riil»ably  at  first  derive  our  notion  of  identity  from  that  natural  con- 
viction which  every  man  has  from  the  dawn  of  reason  of  his  mvn  identity 
and  continued  existence.  l*he  openitiim'^  of  our  mind  are  all  succcs«ive, 
and  have  no  continued  existence.  But  the  thinking  being  hai*  a  cimtiuueil 
exi»tfnce.  and  we  havi-  an  invincible  belief,  that  it  remiuns  the  same  tihcn 
all  it»  thoughts  and  o]k>ratiofiN  change* 

Our  judgments  of  the  identity  of  objects  of  sense  srcm  to  be  fonneti 
much  titHju  the  same  grounds  as  our  judgments  of  the  identity  of  otlier 
per^n^  besides  ourselves. 

Wherever  we  oljserve  great  similarity^  we  are  apt  to  preimm  idantatfi. 

if  no  n^juuni  npivars  to  tlie  contrary.     Two  objects  ever  so  like  when  they 

are  tie rci-iVfd  at  the  »ime  time,  cannot  bf»  the  same  :  hut  if  tliey  are  prt-- 

'd  to  our  r  ditfiTcnt  timea,  we  are  apt  to  think  them  the  fisme« 

Viiih  I  irity. 

r  titi^  ur   I   naiond  |mjiidic««  or  from  whatever  caiuse  it  pfi»» 
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cceds,  it  certainly  appcarn  in  children  from  infancy ;  and  when  we  grow  up 
it  is  conBrmed  in  most  instances  by  experience:  for  we  rarely  find  two 
individuals  of  the  same  species  that  are  not  distinguishable  by  obvious  dif- 
ferences. 

A  man  challenges  a  thief  whom  he  finds  in  possession  of  his  horse  or  his 
watch,  only  on  similarity.  When  the  watchmaker  swears  that  he  sold 
this  watch  to  such  a  person,  his  testimony  is  grounded  on  simikrity.  The 
testimony  of  witnesses  to  the  identity  of  a  person  is  commonly  grounded 
on  no  other  evidence. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  evidence  we  have  of  our  own  identity,  as  far  bock 
as  we  remember,  is  totally  of  a  different  kind  from  the  evidence  we  have  of 
the  identity  of  other  persons,  or  of  objects  of  sense.  The  first  is  grounded 
on  memory^  and  gives  undoubted  certainty.  The  last  is  grounded  on 
similarity^  and  on  other  circumstances,  which  in  many  cases  are  not  so 
decisive  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  identity  of  objects  of  sense  is  never 
perfect.  All  bodies,  as  they  consist  of  innumerable  parts  that  may  be 
disjoined  from  them  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  are  subject  to  continual 
changes  of  their  substance,  increasing,  diminishing,  changing  insensibly. 
When  such  alterations  arc  gradual,  because  language  could  not  afford  a 
different  name  for  every  different  state  of  such  a  changeable  being,  it  retains 
the  same  name,  and  is  considered  as  the  same  thing.  Thus  we  say  of  an 
old  regiment,  that  it  did  such  a  thing  a  century  ago,  though  there  now  is 
not  a  man  alive  who  then  belonged  to  it.  We  say  a  tree  is  the  same  in  the 
seed-bed  and  in  the  forest.  A  ship  of  war,  which  has  successively  changed 
her  anchors,  her  tackle,  her  sails,  her  masts,  her  planks,  and  her  timbers, 
whilst  she  kee|)s  the  same  name,  is  the  same. 

The  identity  tlierefore  which  we  ascribe  to  bodies,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  is  not  perfect  identity ;  it  is  rather  something,  which,  for  the 
conveniency  of  speech,  we  call  identity.  It  admits  of  a  great  change  of  the 
subject,  providing  the  change  be  gradual,  sometimes  even  of  a  total  change. 
And  the  changes  which  in  common  language  are  made  consistent  with 
identity,  differ  from  those  that  are  thought  to  destroy  it,  not  in  kind,  but 
in  number  and  degree.  It  has  no  fixed  nature  when  applied  to  bodies ; 
and  questions  about  the  identity  of  a  body  are  very  often  questions  about 
words.  But  identity,  when  applied  to  persons,  has  no  ambiguity,  and 
admits  not  of  degrees,  or  of  more  and  less :  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  rights 
and  obligations,  and  of  all  accountableness ;  and  the  notion  of  it  is  fixed 
and  precise. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MR.  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  particularly 

OF  THE  IDEA  OF  DURATION. 

It  was  a  very  laudable  attempt  of  Mr.  Locke  "to  inquire  into  the 
original  of  those  ideas,  notions,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  them,  which 
a  man  observes,  and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  the 
ways  whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with  them."  No 
man  was  better  qualified  for  this  investigation ;  and  I  believe  no  man  ever 
engaged  in  it  with  a  more  sincere  love  of  truth. 

His  success,  though  great,  would,  I  apprehend,  have  Ueeu  ^^^X^x^SiW 
had  not  too  early  formed  a  system  or  hypotkcds  u]^ii  \!b[\&  «o\)i\^X»  >nV^mnA 
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all  tlic  caution  and  patient  induction,  which  is  ntKressary  in  dravnng  general 
conchisioust  from  fact«. 

The  sum  of  bis  doctrine  I  take  to  be  thi**,  "  That  all  our  ideiis  or  notions 
may  he  reduced  to  two  classes,  the  simple  and  the  complex  :  that  the  dimple 
are* purely  the  work  of  nature,  the  understanding  being  merely  pujMitve  in 
receu'iug  them;  that  they  are  all  wiggested  hy  two  powers  of  the  mind,  to 
wit,  sensation  and  reHection  ;  and  that  they  are  the  materials  of  all  our 
knowledge ;  that  the  other  class  of  complex  ideas  are  formed  hy  the  under- 
standing itself»  which  being  once  stored  with  simple  ideas  uf  sensation  and 
reHection,  has  the  jKJwer  to  repeat,  to  compare,  and  t<i  cond)ine  them  even 
to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can  make  at  pleasure  new  complex 
ideas:  hut  that  it  is  ni»t  in  the  i>ower  *»f  the  nu»st  exalted  wit,  or  enlarged 
understanding,  by  any  quickness  or  variety  of  thought .  to  invent  or  frame 
one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  two  ways  heftirt* 
mentioned :  that  as  our  power  over  the  nmterial  world  reaches  only  to  the 
com  pounding,  dividing,  and  putting  together,  in  various  forms,  the  matter 
which  itod  has  made,  but  reaches  not  to  the  production  or  annihilation  of 
a  single  atom ;  so  we  may  comjwjund,  ctnnpare,  and  abstract  the  original 
and  simple  ideas  which  nature  nas  given  us;  but  are  unable  to  fashion  in 
our  understanding  any  simple  idea  not  receivtnl  by  our  senses  from 
external  objects,  or  by  reflection  fron\  the  operations  of  our  own  mind 
about  them/' 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas  is  adopted  by  Bishop  Berkeley 
and  Mr.  Hume:  but  some  very  ingenious  philosophern,  who  haven  higli 
esteem  of  Locke's  E^say,  are  dissatisfied  with  it^ 

Dr,  Hutchins4>n  of  Glasgow,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Idesis  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  arc  original  and  sinijde 
IdeaM,  furnished  by  original  powers,  which  be  calls  the  ieiise  of  beauty  and 
the  moral  sense. 

Dr,  Price,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Diffieultieii  in 
Morals,  has  observed  very  justlv,  that  if  we  take  the  words  f^tnMttmn  and 
tafiection,  as  Mr  L<icke  has  defined  them  in  the  beginning  of  his  excellent 
Essay,  it  will  he  impossible  to  derive  sinne  of  the  most  imp4>rtant  »if  our 
idees  from  them  ;  and  that,  by  the  understanding,  that  is,  by  our  judging 
And  reasoniiig  power,  we  are  fumislied  mth  many  simple  and  original 
notions 

Mr.  Locke  says,  that,  by  reflection,  he  would  lie  undenitcNid  t«>  mean 
**  the  notice  which  the  mina  takes  of  its  own  operations*  and  the  manner 
ofthenu"  This,  I  think,  we  commonly  cidl  ccln^ci^)usness ;  fiom  which* 
indeed,  we  derive  all  the  notions  we  have  tif  the  oiierations  of  our  own 
minds ;  and  he  often  speaks  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  as  the  only 
objects  of  reflection. 

When  reflectiun  is  taken  in  thiscnntined  sense,  to  say,  that  nil  our  idmji 
are  ideas  either  of  seniuititm  or  reflection,  is  to  «iy,  that  every  thing  we  can 
conceive  is  either  s«»me  objict  of  ^eii^v  or  some 4>|K'rat ion  of  our  tnvn  minds, 
which  \s  far  fn*m  being  true. 

Hut  the  word  reflection  is  commonly  itied  in  a  much  more  exteiwive 

•ense;  it  i*  applied  to  msiny  op**  •   ^^  mind,  with  more  propriety 

than  to  that  of  cou>*ciouMirM.     W  ; ,  w  hen  we  remenil»er,  or  cadl  to 

mind  what   is  piwt,  and  survey  it  with  utti-ntion.     We  reflect,  when  we 

when   we  distingumh.  wfif*ti  ue  juilge,  when  we  ri*a»on,  whether 

*%  matma)  or  int 

erti«m  is  taken  i  >  i  >i%  which  is  mare  oommim ,  and  Uierv* 

JMT,  ihAn  the  seiisi'  whidi  Mr.  Locke  ha*i  put  upon  it,  it  mn? 
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be  justly  said  to  be  the  only  source  of  all  our  distinct  and  accurate  notions 
of  things.  FoT^  although  our  iirst  notions  of  material  things  are  got  by 
the  external  senses^  and  our  first  notions  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  by  consciousness^  these  first  notions  are  neither  simple  nor  clear. 
Our  senses  and  our  consciousness  are  continually  shifting  from  one  object 
to  another ;  their  operations  are  transient  and  momentary,  and  leave  no 
distinct  notion  of  their  objects,  until  they  arc  recalled  by  memory,  ex- 
amined with  attention,  and  compared  with  other  things. 

This  reflection  is  not  one  power  of  the  mind ;  it  comprehends  many ; 
such  as  recollection,  attention,  distinguishing,  comparing,  judging.  By 
these  powers,  our  minds  are  furnished  not  only  ^vlth  many  simple  and 
oriffinfu  notions,  but  with  all  our  notions,  which  are  accurate  and  well 
denned,  and  which  alone  are  the  proper  materials  of  reasoning.  Many  of 
these  are  neither  notions  of  the  objects  of  sense,  nor  of  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  therefore  neither  ideas  of  sensation,  nor  of  reflection, 
in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Locke  gives  to  reflection.  But  if  any  one  chooses  to 
call  them  ideas  of  reflection,  taking  the  word  in  the  more  common  and 
proper  sense,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Locke  seems  to  me  to  have  used  the  word  reflection  sometimes  in 
that  limited  sense  which  he  has  ^iven  to  it  in  the  definition  before  men- 
tioned, and  sometimes  to  have  fallen  unawares  into  the  common  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  by  this  ambiguity  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  is 
darkened  and  perplexed 

Having  premised  these  things  in  general  of  Mr.  Locke*s  theory  of  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  or  notions,  I  proceed  to  some  observations  on  his  account 
of  the  idea  of  duration. 

"  Reflection,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  train  of  ideas,  which  appear  one  after 
another  in  our  minds,  is  that  which  furnishes  us  with  the  laea  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  distance  between  any  two  parts  of  that  succession,  is  that 
we  call  duration." 

If  it  be  meant  that  the  idea  of  succession  is  prior  to  that  of  duration, 
^ther  in  time  or  in  the  order  of  nature,  this,  I  thmk,  is  impossible,  because 
succession,  as  Dr.  Price  justly  observes,  pre-supposes  duration,  and  can  in 
no  sense  be  prior  to  it ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  more  proper  to  derive 
the  idea  of  succession  from  that  of  duration. 

But  how  do  we  get  the  idea  of  succession  }  It  is,  says  he,  by  reflecting 
upon  the  train  of  ideas,  which  appear  one  after  another  in  our  minds. 

Reflecting  upon  the  train  of  ideas  can  be  nothing  but  remembering  it, 
and  giving  attention  to  what  our  memory  testifies  concerning  it ;  for  if  we 
did  not  remember  it,  we  could  not  have  a  thought  about  it.  So  that  it  is 
evident  that  this  reflection  includes  remembrance,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  reflection  on  what  is  past,  and  consequently  no  idea  of  suc- 
cession. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  if  we  speak  strictly  and  philosophically, 
no  kind  of  succession  can  he  an  object  either  of  the  senses,  or  of  conscious- 
ness ;  because  the  operations  of  both  are  confined  to  the  present  point  of 
time,  and  there  can  be  no  succession  in  a  i>oint  of  time;  and  on  that 
account  the  motion  of  a  body,  which  is  a  successive  change  of  place,  could 
not  be  observed  by  the  senses  alone  without  the  aid  of  memory. 

As  this  observation  seems  to  contradict  the  common  sense  and  common 
language  of  mankind,  when  they  affirm  that  they  see  a  body  move,  and 
hold  motion  to  be  an  object  of  the  senses,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that 
this  contradiction  between  the  T)hiloso]>her  and  tnc  vulgar  is  a^^^x^ii^  \s<d^  > 
and  not  real.     It  arises  from  this,  that  pliilooophet^  «cv&  \\i<e  \\\^t  ^wi 
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in   tlio  meaiuug  tln*y  put  uik»ii  wluit  is  cnlUjil  the  pment  time,  and  are 
tbcTi'bv  It'll  to  make  a  <litFereiit  limit  l>etvveeii  ^*iise  and  memory. 

I  in  [oho  pliers  give  the  iinmc  of  the  present  to  that  indivisible  [Hthii  <>f 
time*  which  divides  the  future  frcim  the  vahI:  but  the  vulgar  find  it  more 
couveiiieut  in  the  affairs  of  life,  to  give  llie  name  of  present  Uj  a  fiortiou  of 
time,  which  extendi  more  t^r  h»»,  aee^irding  to  circumstances,  into  the  paiit 
or  the  future-  I  fence  we  wiy,  the  present  hour,  the  pre?jent  yeiir,  the 
prenent  century,  though  one  pnint  only  of  thet^  j*eriuds  can  l*e  present  in 
the  philosiiphieal  sense. 

It  has  been  observed  l>y  grammarians,  that  the  present  tense  in  verb*  U 
not  confined  to  an  indivisible  j»oint  of  time,  but  is  so  far  extemied  tis  to 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  and  that  in  the  nmnt  c*ipiou8  and 
accurate  languages,  these  different  part^  of  the  presient  are  distingvuhhed 
by  different  forms  of  the  verb. 

As  the  purpoi^es  of  conversation  make  it  ooovenient  to  extend  what  in 
called  the  jiresent,  the  &axne  reason  lead*  men  to  extend  the  province  of 
M-'nMC,  and  to  carry  its  limits  as  far  back  as  they  carry  the  present.  Thui« 
a  man  may  *iav,  I  mivv  »uch  a  jverson  just  now  ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
find  fault  witfr  this  way  of  »|)eaking,  bixiiuse  it  is  authorised  by  cu,«tom, 
!uid  ha^  a  distinct  meaning :  but  if  we  speak  pbilosophicidly,  the  senses  do 
not  testify  what  we  saw,  but  only  what  we  see ;  what  I  saw  lost  momeitl 
I  consider  aj)  the  testimony  of  sense,  though  it  is  naw  only  the  tentimuAiy 
of  memory. 

There  is  no  necessity  in  connnon  life  of  dividing  accurately  the  provincen 
of  sense  and  of  memory  ;  and  therefore  we  assign  to  sense,  not  an  indi- 
visible puint  of  time,  but  that  small  portion  of  time  which  we  call  the 
presicnt,  which  hiis  a  beginning,  a  mitldle,  and  an  end. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  though  in  common  language  we  ftpeak  with 
jH'rtVct  propriety  and  truth,  when  we  say,  that  we  see  a  Innly  move,  and 
that  n)iitiiiii  is  an  object  of  sense,  yet  when,  as  phihiAophers,  we  distinguUh 
accurately  the  province  of  sense  from  that  of  meimiry*  we  can  no  more  see 
what  is  piu«t,  though  but  a  nu^ment  ago,  than  we  can  rememlMT  what  in 
present ;  so  that,  spetiking  philo-siiphicidly,  it  i*  only  by  the  aid  of  memory 
that  we  discern  motion  or  any  succession  whatmicver.  We  siH*  the  pr****rnt 
phiee  i>f  the  bcnly  ;  ^ve  renu^nd>er  the  succei««ive  advance  it  mode  to  that 
place:  the  fir*t  can  then  only  give  ua  a  conception  of  motion»  when  joined 
t(»  the  last. 

Iltiving  considered  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Locke,  of  the  idea  of  sue- 
cesiiioij,  we  shall  next  consider  liow,  from  the  idea  of  succeseiuiii  lie  derives 
Uie  idea  of  durution, 

••  The  diiitanciv,  he  says,  between  any  jmrts  of  that  suceessitm,  or  Ijctwwii 
the  appearance  of  any  two  ideiis  in  our  minds^  is  that  we  call  duration/' 

To  conceive  this  the  miire  distinctly,  let  us  cidl  the  distiinci*  ln*tween  an 
idea  and  that  which  immediately  succeeds  it.  one  elenauit  of  duration  ;  the 
di&tance  between  an  idea  lUid  the  secoud  that  HUCcttnU  it,  two  cleinenta, 
and  HO  fin:  if  ten  such  element*  make  duration.  thi'U  uhv  niust  make 
duration,  otherwise  duratittn  must  be  made  up  of  parta  thut  have  no  dura- 
liou,  which  is  imjHJaaibk* 

For,  RuppoM?  a  sueeeaaioii  of  at  many  ideas  as  you  pleaw*  if  none  of  the«^ 
ideas  have  <lurution,  nor  any  ifiterval  of  duration  he  iH-iwrrn  one  ami 
another,  then  it  is  tirrfectly  evident  tliere  can  tx*  no  interval  i»f  duration 
licttveen  thi*  first  and  tlu*  laiit,  how  great  soever  their  numbiT  U*»     I  i>HU 

^de,  theteiorp,  tlial  there  numt  Uc  durntifin  in  every  single  iiilerviil  or 

rteni  of  wluch  ti$i*  whtiiv  duratimi  h  made  up,     Notluug  iudecd  is  uu^u 
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certain  than  that  every  elementary  part  of  duration  must  liave  duration, 
as  every  elementary  part  of  extension  must  have  extension. 

Now  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  these  elements  of  duration,  or  single 
intervals  of  successive  ideas,  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas,  yet  we  must 
conceive  them  to  have  duration ;  whence  we  may  conclude  with  certainty, 
tliat  there  is  a  conception  of  duration,  where  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas 
in  the  mind. 

We  may  measure  duration  by  the  succession  of  thoughts  in  the  mind, 
as  we  measure  length  by  inches  or  feet ;  but  the  notion  or  idea  of  duration 
must  be  antecedent  to  the  mensuration  of  it,  as  the  notion  of  length  is 
antecedent  to  its  being  measured. 

Mr.  Locke  draws  some  conclusions  from  his  account  of  the  idea  of 
duration,  which  may  serve  as  a  touchstone  to  discover  how  hr  it  is  genuine. 
One  is,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  awake,  to  keep  only  one  idea 
in  his  mind  without  variation,  or  the  succession  of  others,  he  would  have 
no  perception  of  duration  at  all ;  and  the  moment  he  began  to  have  this 
idea,  would  seem  to  have  no  distance  from  the  moment  he  ceased  to  have  it. 

Now  that  one  idea  should  seem  to  have  no  duration,  and  that  a  mul- 
tiplication of  that  no  duration  should  seem  to  have  duration,  appears  to  me 
88  impossible  as  that  the  multiplication  of  nothing  should  produce  some- 
thing. 

Another  conclusion  which  the  author  draws  from  this  theory  is,  that 
the  same  period  of  duration  appears  long  to  us,  when  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  our  mind  is  quick,  and  snort  when  the  succession  is  slow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  same  length  of  duration  appears  in  some 
circumstances  much  longer  than  in  others ;  the  time  appears  long  when  a 
man  is  impatient  under  any  pain  or  distress,  or  when  he  is  eager  in  the 
expectation  of  some  happiness :  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  pleased  and 
happy  in  agreeable  conversation,  or  delighted  with  a  variety  of  agreeable 
objects  that  strike  his  senses,  or  his  imagination,  time  flies  away,  and 
appears  short. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke's  theory,  in  the  first  of  these  cases  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  is  very  quick,  and  m  the  last  very  slow :  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  truth.  When  a  man  is  racked 
with  pain  or  with  expectation,  he  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  but  his 
distress ;  and  the  more  his  mind  is  occupied  by  that  sole  object,  the  longer 
the  time  appears.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  entertained  with  cheer- 
ful music,  with  lively  conversation,  and  brisk  sallies  of  wit,  there  seems 
to  be  the  quickest  succession  of  ideas,  but  the  time  appears  shortest. 

I  have  heard  a  military  officer,  a  man  of  candour  and  observation,  say 
that  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  hot  action  always  appeared  to  him  much 
shorter  than  it  really  was.  Yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the 
succession  of  ideas  was  then  slower  than  usual. 

If  the  idea  of  duration  were  got  merely  by  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our 
minds,  that  succession  must  to  ourselves  appear  equally  quick  at  all  times, 
because  the  only  measure  of  duration  is  the  number  of  succeeding  ideas ; 
but  I  believe  every  man  capable  of  reflection  will  be  sensible,  that  at  one 
time  his  thoughts  come  slowly  and  heavily,  and  at  another  time  have  a 
much  quicker  and  livelier  motion. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claim  to  be  accounted 
simple  and  original  than  those  of  space  and  time.  It  is  essential  both  to 
space  and  time  to  be  made  up  of  parts,  but  every  part  is  similar  to  the 
whole,  and  of  the  same  nature.  Different  parts  of  space,  as  it  has  thre;^ 
dimensions,  may  differ  both  in  figure  and  in  msignituae ;  W\>  \}ani^  >DA:r^3A% 
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only  tine  dimniiiHtn,  its  purtA  caii  differ  only  in  magnitude;  and,  as  it  ia^ 
urrc  rifthe  t«im|ileHt  ohjectH  of  tlioiiglit,  the  conception  of  it  mu&t  be  purel]f  1 
the  effect  of  our  Goin»titution,  aod  given  us  by  some  original  power  of  the  i 
mind.  J 

The  »en«e  of  seeing,  by  itself,  gives  U8  the  conceptitm  and  belief  of  only  J 
two  dimenhtnnK  of  extension,  but  the  mnse  of  toucn  discoveii!^  three:  and] 
reattoa,  fram  the  conteui  plat  ion  of  finite  extended  things,  leads  im  ueoc9«l 
Karily  to  the  b4.<lirf  of  an  immendty  that  contaim^  them.     In  like  manner,] 
memory  gives  us  tlie  conception  and  b<4ief  of  finite  intervals  of  dunitton.  ] 
From  the  cuntemplation  of  these,  reafwin  leads  us  nece«8arilv  to  the  belief 
ofun  eternity,  which  couipri*lu*nds  all  things  that  have  a  beginn tug  and 
end,     i)ur  conceptions,  lK>th  of  Hjmee  and  time,  arc  probably  partial  and 
inadef|uale,  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  lo«e  ourselves,  and  to  be  embar- 
miiBed  in  our  reasornngs  about  them- 

Our  underhtanding  is  no  less  piizxled  when  we  consider  the  minutcjit 
psrls  of  time  and  space  than  when  we  consider  the  whole.  We  are  forccii 
to  acknowledge,  tnat  in  tlicir  nature  they  are  divisible  without  end  or 
limit ;  but  there  are  limits  beyond  which  our  faculties  can  divide  neither 
the  one  nor  tlie  otlier. 

It  may  be  determined  by  experiment,  what  is  tbc  least  angle  unrh^r 
which  an  object  may  be  discerned  by  the  eye,  and  what  is  the  least  in. 
lerval  of  duration  that  may  be  discerned  by  the  ear.  I  believe  these  may 
be  different  in  ditTerent  |»ersonH:  but  surely  there  is  a  limit  which  no  man 
can  exceed:  and  what  our  faculties  can  no  longer  divide  h  still  divisible 
in  itself,  and,  by  beings  of  superior  perfection,  may  be  divided  into  thou- 
sands of  parts. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a  good  eve  in  the  prime  of  life  mmy  i«?  an 
objiTt  under  an  angle  not  exceeding  half  a  minute  of  a  degree,  and  I  be« 
lieve  thert*  are  some  human  eyes  still  more  i^erfect*  But  even  this  degree 
of  jierfection  will  rtpjvear  great,  if  we  consider  how  small  a  part  of  the 
relnni  «f  the  eye  it  nuiU  be^  which  subtends  an  angle  of  hidf  a  minute. 

8np})oiiing  the*  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  eye  and  the  retina 
to  be  six  or  m*ven  tenths  of  an  inch,  the  subtense  of  an  angle  of  half  a 
minute  to  that  rudluM,  ur  the  breadth  of  the  image  of  an  object  seen  undt-^r 
that  angli\  will  not  l>e  uliove  the  ten  thousandtli  part  of  lui  inch.  This 
showi  KUeli  a  wonderful  degree  of  accunicy  in  the  ri-fructing  p«»wer  of  a 
giSKl  eye,  that  u  jK»ucil  of  ravs  condng  from  one  |»oinl  of  the  object  shall 
meet  in  one  jioint  of  the  retina,  ho  ;is  not  to  deviate  fnini  that  pant  the 
ten  thouiuirRhh  part  of  iw  indl.  It  shows,  likewise,  tliat  such  a  motion  of 
an  objret  ixm  tnakes  its  Imagi  OH  the  retina  to  move  the  ten  tbousandtU 
|>nrt  of  an  inch,  is  dbeisnilUe  ti?  tlM  mind. 

In  oriler  to  judge  to  what  dc^gfec  of  accuracy  we  can  measure  abort.! 
inter vak  of  time,  it  may  he  obiwrved.  that  <me  who  has  given  attention  to 
the  motion  of  a  ftccfaid  |iendtitnm,  w^ill  la?  able  totieat  e^^conds  for  a  minute 
with  a  vi*ry  small  error.  V\  hen  he  continues  this  exercise  long,  as  ftif 
Ire  or  ten  minutes,  l»e  k  apt  to  err,  more  even  than  in  projiortion  to  the 
time,  for  this  reason,  as  I  appri^hfud,  that  it  is  difficult  to  attend  long  to 
Ibe  moments  as  ihey  paas,  without  wandering  after  tomo  oilier  object  of  j 
tbouffhu 

I  Uave  found  by  s«mi  Imt  a  man  may  brat  seconds  for 

Olio  minute,  i%»thout  «  ^md  in  the  whole  sixty,  and  I 

dnubt  not  but  '      '  '*»  it  j»tiU  njort' 4ccurat*'ly.      I"'niiii 

i  l»4.rt  i»f  a  second  of  time  is  di>* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
OP  MR.  Locke's  account  of  our  personal  identity. 

In  a  long  chapter  upon  identity  and  diversity^  Mr.  Locke  has  made 
many  ingenious  and  just  observations,  and  some  which  I  think  cannot  be 
defended  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  the  account  he  gives  of  our  own 
personal  identity.  His  doctrine  upon  this  subject  has  been  censured  by 
Bishop  Butler,  in  a  short  essay  subjoined  to  his  Analogy,  with  whose 
sentiments  I  perfectly  agree. 

Identity,  as  was  observed.  Chap.  IV.  of  this  Essay,  supposes  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  being  of  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  therefore  can  be 
applied  only  to  things  which  have  a  continued  existence.  While  any 
being  continues  to  exist,  it  is  the  same  being ;  but  two  beings  which  have 
a  different  beginning  or  a  diflferent  ending  of  their  existence,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  same.     To  this  I  think  Mr.  Locke  agrees. 

He  observes  very  justly,  that  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  same 
person,  we  must  consider  what  the  word  person  stands  for ;  and  he  defines 
a  person  to  be  an  intelligent  being,  endowed  ^vith  reason  and  with  con- 
sciousness, which  last  he  thinks  inseparable  from  thought. 

From  this  definition  of  a  person,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  while 
the  intelligent  being  continues  to  exist  and  to  be  intelligent,  it  must  be 
the  same  person.  To  say  that  the  intelligent  being  is  the  person,  and  yet 
that  the  person  ceases  to  exist,  while  the  intelligent  being  continues,  or 
that  the  person  continues  while  the  intelligent  being  ceases  to  exist,  is  to 
my  apprehension  a  manifest  contradiction. 

One  would  think  that  the  definition  of  a  person  should  perfectly  as- 
certain the  nature  of  personal  identity,  or  wherein  it  consists,  though  it 
might  still  be  a  question  how  we  come  to  know  and  be  assured  of  our 
personal  identity. 

Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  however,  ''that  personal  identity,  that  is,  tHe 
sameness  of  a  rational  being,  consists  in  consciousness  alone,  and,  as  far 
as  this  consciousness  can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  past  action  or 
thought,  so  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person.  ^  that  whatever 
hath  the  consciousness  of  present  and  past  actions,  is  the  same  person  to 
whom  they  belong." 

This  doctrine  has  some  strange  consequences,  wHich  the  author  was 
aware  of.  Such  as,  that  if  the  same  consciousness  can  be  transferred  from 
one  intelligent  being  to  anot];ier,  which  he  thinks  we  cannot  show  to  be 
impossible,  then  two  or  twenty  intelligent  beings  may  be  the  same  person. 
And  if  the  intelligent  being  may  lose  the  consciousness  of  the  actions  done 
by  him,  which  surely  is  possible,  then  he  is  not  the  person  that  did  those 
actions ;  so  that  one  intelligent  being  may  be  two  or  twenty  dififerent 
persons,  if  he  shall  so  often  lose  the  consciousness  of  his  former  actions. 

There  is  another  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  which  follows  no  less 
necessarily,  though  Mr.  Locke  probably  did  not  see  it.  It  is,  that  a  man 
may  be,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be,  the  person  that  did  a  particular 
action. 

Suppose  a  brave  officer  to  have  been  fiogged  when  a  boy  at  school,  for 
robbing  an  orchard,  to  have  taken  a  stan£ird  from  the  enemy  in  his  first 
campaign,  and  to  have  been  made  a  general  in  advanced  life :  suppose 
also,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  that  when  Vie  VK^\!tLe  ^\.%.\iAx^^ 
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lie?  wn^  cnnncioiis  of  Ins*  Iiaviiig  \)Vi'U  i^i^^^oil  at  Hclnml,  siiul  tlmt  uljen  niailc 
a  gciicTul  he  was  eoiisfious  of  bis  taking  tlic  jitiiiidard,  but  bad  absolutely 
lost  the  consciousness  of  his  Homing, 

These  thingfc  l»eing  supjH)scd,  it  follow^  from  Air.  Ijijcke's  doctrine, 
that  he  who  taos^  Hogged  ut  i^'hool  is  the  same  person  who  took  the  standBrd^ 
and  tljat  he  who  toi»k  the  standard  is  the  same  person  who  avak  made  a 
meami.  Whence  it  follows,  if  tljere  be  any  truth  in  li»gic,  that  the  general 
»  the  tame  per^un  with  him  who  wa^  flogged  at  f^chooL  But  the  general  s 
conscimiHne&s  does  not  reach  ho  far  back  as  his  flogging:  therefore^  ac- 
cortliiig  to  Mr.  Locke's  ductrine,  he  is  not  the  person  who  was  flogged# 
Therefore  the  general  is,  and  at  the  saiue  time  is  not,  the  same  |>er8on  with 
bim  who  wiis  nogged  at  schooL 

Leaving  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  to  those  who  have  leisure  to 
trace  tliem,  w^e  may  observe,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself. 

First,  That  Mr.  Li>cke  attribute*  to  conscious neas  the  conviction  wc 
have  of  our  pai^t  actions,  as  if  a  man  may  now  he  conscious  of  what  be  did 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  inipu^sihle  to  understand  the  meaning  of  thiN, 
unleM  by  cotisciousnes*  l)e  meant  memory,  the  only  faculty  by  which  we 
have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  our  past  actions. 

Sometimes,  in  popular  dincourK',  a  man  says  be  is  conscious  that  he  did 
ftuch  a  thing,  meaning  that  he  distinctly  remembers  that  he  did  it.  It  is 
unnecessary^  in  common  discourse »  to  fix  accurately  the  Hmitu  between 
consciousness  and  memor)%  This  was  formerly  s^hown  to  Ik;  the  case  with 
regard  to  sense  and  memory:  and  therefore  distinct  rememlinince  is  ^jnie» 
times  called  sense,  sometimes  consciousnesa,  without  any  inconvenience. 

But  this  ought  to  be  avoided  in  pliilowijdiy,  fjtherwise  we  confound  the 
different  pnvers  of  the  mind,  and  ascribe  t«*  one  what  really  belongs  to 
anolluT*  If  a  man  can  be  conscious  of  what  he  did  twenty  years  or  twenty 
iiiinuti'S  ago,  there  is  no  use  for  memory,  nor  ought  we  to  allow  that  there 
is  any  such  faculty.  The  faculties  of  consciousness  and  memory  arc  chiei^y 
dinting uisheil  by  this^  that  the  fir^t  is  an  immediate  knowknlge  uf  the 
present,  the  second  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  punt. 

When,  therefi*rc»  Mr  Locke's  notion  of  personal  identity  is  properly 
expressed,  it  is,  that  personal  identity  consists  in  distinct  remembrance : 
for,  even  in  the  popular  sense,  to  say  that  I  am  conncious  of  a  post  action* 
means  nothing  eW-  than  that  I  distinctly  remember  that  I  did  it. 

Stcondt^y  It  may  Im*  obser\'ed,  that  in  this  doctrine,  not  only  is  con* 
iieiousness  confounded  with  memory,  but,  which  is  still  more  strange,  per- 
sonal identity  is  cvmfounded  with  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  our  per- 
Mfial  identity. 

It  is  very  true,  that  my  remembrance  that  I  did  such  a  thing  is  th< 
evidence  1  have  that  I  um  the  identical  jR^rson  who  did  tX.     Antl  thiJi, 
am  apt  to  think,  Mr.  I^ocke  meant :  but  to  nay  that  my  rcincmbmncr  that 
I  did  such  »  thing,  or  my  consciou»i}eset»  makes  itie  the  person  who  did  it« 
is,  in  my  upjirehensiou,  an  ahsurditt  loo  groM  to  be  entertained  by  i 
man  who  attends  to  the  meaning  of  it :  ^  it  it  to  attxilnite  to  memory  < 
consciousness  a  strange  magical  [»mver  of  producing  ita  object,  though  tht 
iibjc*ct  must  have  existed  before  the  memory  or  conscicoancss  whidi  pr 
duced  it 

CuiiMci  [H  the  testimony  of  one  faculty  ;  memory  is  the  testimc 

uf  tinot^i  :  and  to  wiy  thai  the  testimony  is  the  cause  of  the  thin 

t^t  '■  '  uirriy  ii  absurd,  if  any  thing  be,  and  could  not  have  been  i 

h}^  ue,  if  he  had  not  eoonmndad  the  tenimony  with  the 
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When  a  horse  that  was  stolen  is  found  and  claimed  by  the  owner,  the 
only  evidence  he  can  have,  or  that  a  judge  or  witnesses  can  have,  that  this 
is  the  very  identical  horse  which  was  his  property,  is  similitude.  But 
would  it  not  be  ridiculous  from  this  to  infer  that  the  identity  of  a  horse 
consists  in  similitude  only  ?  The  oidy  evidence  I  have  that  I  am  the 
identical  person  who  did  sudi  actions  is,  that  I  remember  distinctly  I  did 
them ;  or,  as  JMr.  Locke  expresses  it,  I  am  conscious  I  did  them.  To 
infer  from  this,  that  personsd  identity  consists  in  consciousness,  is  an  ar- 
gument, which,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  prove  the  identity  of  a  stolen 
horse  to  consist  solely  in  similitude. 

Thirdlij,  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  sameness  or  identity  of  a  person 
should  consist  in  a  thing  which  is  continually  changing,  and  is  not  any  two 
minutes  the  same  ? 

Our  consciousness,  our  memory,  and  every  operation  of  the  mind,  are 
still  flowing  like  the  water  of  a  river,  or  like  time  itself.  The  conscious- 
ness I  have  this  moment,  can  no  more  be  the  same  consciousness  I  had 
last  moment  than  this  moment  can  be  the  last  moment.  Identity  can  only 
be  affirmed  of  things  which  have  a  continued  existence.  Consciousness, 
and  every  kind  of  thought,  is  transient  and  momentary,  and  has  no  con- 
tinued existence ;  and  therefore,  if  personal  identity  consisted  in  con- 
sciousness, it  would  certainly  follow,  that  no  man  is  the  same  person  any 
two  moments  of  his  life  ;  and  as  the  right  and  justice  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment is  founded  on  personal  identity,  no  man  could  be  responsible  for 
his  actions. 

But  though  I  take  this  to  be  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  Mr.  Locke's 
doctrine  concerning  personal  identity,  and  though  some  persons  may  have 
liked  the  doctrine  the  better  on  this  account,  I  am  far  from  imputing  any 
thing  of  this  kind  to  Mr.  Locke.  He  was  too  good  a  man  not  to  have 
rejected  with  abhorrence,  a  doctrine  which  he  believed  to  draw  this  con- 
sequence after  it. 

Fourthly,  Tliere  are  many  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Locke  in  speaking 
of  personal  identity,  which  to  me  are  altogether  unintelligible,  unless  we 
suppose  that  he  confounded  that  samene^  or  identity,  which  we  ascribe 
to  an  individual,  with  the  identity  which  in  common  discourse  is  often 
ascribed  to  many  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

When  we  say  that  pain  and  pleasure,  consciousness  and  memory,  are 
the  same  in  all  men,  this  sameness  can  only  mean  similarity  or  sameness 
of  kind  ;  but  that  the  pain  of  one  man  can  be  the  same  individual  pain 
with  that  of  another  man,  is  no  less  impossible  than  that  one  man  should 
be  another  man :  the  pain  felt  by  me  yesterday,  can  no  more  be  the  pain 
I  feel  to-day,  than  yesterday  can  be  this  day ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  every  passion  and  of  every  operation  of  the  mind :  the  same 
kind  or  species  of  operation  may  be  in  different  men,  or  in  the  same  man 
at  different  times ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  individual  operation 
should  be  in  different  men,  or  in  the  same  man  at  different  times. 

When  Mr.  Locke  therefore  speaks  of  "  the  same  consciousness  being 
continued  through  a  succession  of  different  substances ;"  when  he  speaks 
of  "  repeating  the  idea  of  a  past  action,  with  the  same  consciousness  we 
had  of  it  at  the  first,"  and  of  "  the  same  consciousness  extending  to  actions 
past  and  to  come  ;*'  these  expressions  are  to  me  unintelligible,  unless  he 
means  not  the  same  individual  consciousness,  but  a  consciousness  that  is 
similar  or  of  the  same  kind. 

If  our  personal  identity  consists  in  consciousness,  as  this  consciousness 
cannot  be  the  same  individually  any  two  moments,  \3\xt  oi^^  ^i  \>cv^  «MOfc 
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kind,  it  u'otild  follow,  that  we  are  not  for  any  two  nioincntM  the  siiUii*  in- 
diviilual  |H»rsons,  but  the  same  kinil  of  persons. 

Ah  iHiT  coti,st"umi*iies8  sometimes  ceases  to  exiist,  as  in  sound  sleep,  otl 
pcrs<*ital  identity  must  cease  with  it.     Mr.  Locke  allows  that  the  sain 
tliin^r  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  s*>  that  our  identity  would 
U*  irrecoveralilv  gone  every  time  we  ceaise  to  tliiuk.  If  it  was  but  for  a 
ummcnt, 
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TiiK  common  theory  of  ideius,  that  is  of  images  in  the  brain  or  in  ihc 
mind,  of  all  the  objects  of  thought,  has  Wn  very  generally  applied  to 
acci»unt  for  the  faculties  of  memory  and  imagination,  {is  well  as  that  of  p*'r- 
ception  by  the  senses. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Peripitetica  are  expressed  by  Alexander  Aphro- 
diKiensis,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  Commentators  on  Aristotle,  in  these 
words,  as  they  are  translated  by  Mr.  Harris  in  his  Hennes,  "  Now  what 
fancy  or  imai^uation  is,  we  may  explain  as  follows  :  we  may  conceive  to  lie 
formed  within  us,  from  the  operations  of  our  senses  about  sensible  objects, 
some  impression,  as  it  were,  or  picture  in  our  original  sensfirium,  l»eing  a 
relict  of  that  motion  caused  within  us  by  the  external  object ;  a  relict 
which,  when  the  external  object  is  no  longer  present,  remains,  and  is 
still  preserved,  being  as  it  were  its  image,  and  which,  by  lx*ing  thus  pre- 
nerved,  l>econn^  the  cause  of  our  having  memory  :  now  such  a  sort  of  relict, 
and  as  it  were  impression,  they  call  fancy  or  imagination/* 

Another  passage  from  Alciuous  of  (he  doctrinn  of  Pltifn,  Chap,  IV. 
shews  the  agreement  of  the  ancient  Platonists  and  Peripatetics  m  this 
tbL*ory,  *'  When  the  form  or  type  of  thingn  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  by 
the  orpnm  of  the  senses,  and  so  imprintetl  as  not  to  be  deleted  by  tirne^ 
but  preserved  firm  and  lasting,  its  preservation  is  called  memt»ry/* 

UjKiu  this  principle  Aristotle  imputes  the  shortness  of  memory  in  chil- 
dren to  this  cause,  that  their  brain  is  too  moist  and  soft  to  retain  im- 
pressioDs  made  upon  it :  and  the  defect  of  memory  in  old  men  he  imputes, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  hardness  and  rigidity  of  the  brain,  ^hich  hinders 
its  receiving  any  durable  impression* 

Tliis  ancient  theory  of  the  cause  of  memory  is  defective  in  two  respect* 
Jinfy  If  the  cause  assiigned  did  really  exist,  it  by  no  means  accounts  fa 
the  phenomenon  :  and  secondl^f  There  is  no  evidence,  nor  even  probabilitTi 
that  that  cau^ie  exists, 

It  is  prolialde,  that  in  perception  some  impression  is  made  ujion  t 
bniin  a»  well  as  upon  the  crrgan  and  nerve*,  lM*cause  all  the  nerves  trrJ 
minate  in  the  brain«  and  because  disorders  ^md  hurts  of  the  bniin  are 
found  to  alFcct  our  powers  of  }>erceptiou  when  the  external  organ  and 
ner^H'  are  sound  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  tlie  nature  of  this  im« 
prc««i(m  up<m  tlic  brain :  it  can  have  no  resemblance  to  the  object  |mt* 
ceived^  nor  does  it  in  any  degree  account  for  that  sensjitiou  and  |>erccptioa 
which  are  con)»i*nuent  upon  it,  Th«*M»  things  have  Ihs'U  argued  in  the 
m        I  KstMiy,  anil  nhall  now  1h»  taken  for  grunted,  io  prevent  rejH'tition. 

e  imtireiuion  u|»on  the  bniin  lie  itisuDicient  to  account  for  the  per* 
iDJccta  thjit  nre  prcjient#  it  can  m  little  account  for  the  memor^f' 
t  are  pant. 


] 
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So  that  if  it  were  certain^  that  the  impressions  made  on  the  brain  in 
perception  remain  as  long  as  there  is  any  memory  of  the  objeet ;  all  that 
could  be  inferred  from  this  is,  that,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  there  is  a  con- 
nexion established  between  that  impression,  and  the  remembrance  of  that 
object.  But  how  the  impression  contributes  to  this  remembrance,  we 
should  be  quite  ignorant ;  it  being  impossible  to  discover  how  thought  of 
any  kind  should  be  produced  by  an  impression  on  the  brain,  or  upon  any 
part  of  the  body. 

To  say  that  this  impression  is  memory,  is  absurd,  if  understood  literally. 
If  it  is  only  meant  that  it  is  the  cause  of  memory,  it  ought  to  be  shewn 
how  it  produces  this  effect,  otherwise  memory  remains  as  unaccountable  as 
before. 

If  a  philosopher  should  undertake  to  account  for  the  force  of  gunpowder, 
in  the  discharge  of  a  musket,  and  then  tell  us  gravely,  that  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  is  the  drawing  of  the  trigger,  we  should  not  be  much 
wiser  by  this  account.  As  little  are  we  instructed  in  the  cause  of  memory, 
by  being  told  that  it  is  caused  by  a  certain  impression  on  the  brain.  For 
supposing  that  impression  on  the  brain  were  as  necessary  to  memory  as  the 
drawing  of  the  trigger  is  to  the  discharge  of  the  musket,  we  are  still  as 
ignorant  as  we  were  how  memory  is  produced ;  so  that,  if  the  cause  of 
memory,  assigned  by  this  theory,  did  really  exist,  it  does  not  in  any  degree 
account  for  memory. 

Another  defect  in  this  theory  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  proba- 
bility, that  the  cause  assigned  does  exist ;  that  is,  that  the  impression  made 
upon  the  brain  in  perception  remains  after  the  object  is  removed. 

That  impression,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  caused  by  the  impression 
made  by  the  object  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  and  upon  the  nerve.  Philo- 
sophers suppose,  without  any  evidence,  that  when  the  object  is  removed, 
and  the  impression  upon  the  organ  and  nerve  ceases,. the  impression  upon 
the  brain  continues  and  is  permanent ;  that  is,  that  when  the  cause  is  re- 
moved the  effect  continues.  The  brain  surely  does  not  appear  more  fitted 
to  retain  an  impression  than  the  organ  and  nerve. 

But  granting  that  the  impression  upon  the  brain  continues  after  its 
cause  is  removed,  its  effects  ought  to  continue  while  it  continues  ;  that  is, 
the  sensation  and  perception  should  be  as  permanent  as  the  impression 
upon  the  brain,  which  is  supposed  to  be  their  cause.  But  here  again  the 
philosopher  makes  a  second  supposition,  with  as  little  evidence,  but  of  a 
contrary  nature,  to  wit,  that  while  the  cause  remains,  the  effect  ceases. 

If  this  should  be  granted  also,  a  third  must  be  made.  That  the  same 
cause,  which  at  first  produced  sensation  and  perception,  does  afterwards 
produce  memory ;  an  operation  essentially  different,  both  from  sensation 
and  perception. 

A  fourth  supposition  must  be  made.  That  this  cause,  though  it  be  per- 
manent, does  not  produce  its  effect  at  all  times ;  it  must  be  like  an  in- 
scription which  is  sometimes  covered  with  rubbish,  and  on  other  occasions 
maae  l^ble :  for  the  memory  of  things  is  often  interrupted  for  a  long 
time,  and  circumstances  bring  to  our  recollection  what  had  been  long 
forgot.  After  all,  many  things  are  remembered  which  were  never  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  being  no  objects  of  sense,  and,  therefore,  which  could 
make  no  impression  upon  the  brain  by  means  of  the  Senses. 

Thus,  when  philosophers  have  piled  one  supposition  upon  another,  as 
the  giants  piled  the  mountains  in  order  to  scale  the  heavens,  all  is  to  no 
purpose,  memory  remains  unaccountaUe ;  and  we  know  as  little  how  we 
remember  things  past,  as  how  we  are  conscious  of  the  presAut. 
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But  here,  it  h  pro[icr  to  observe,  tliat  altbougli  itnprefwions  upon  tlie 
brain  givQ  no  aid  in  accounting  for  njotnor)%  yet  it  is  very  probable,  thut^ 
in  the  hnmiin  frame,  memor)^  is  dependant  on  some  projicr  state  or  tem- 
perament of  the  brain. 

Although  the  ftirniture  of  our  memory  bears  no  resemblance  to  anv  tem- 
perament of  brain  wlmtsoever,  as  indeed  it  is  impossible  it  should  ;  yet 
nature  may  have  subjected  us  to  this  law,  that  a  certain  constitution  or 
state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  memory*.  That  this  is  really  the  case 
many  well-known  fiicts  lead  us  to  oonchide. 

It  is  possible  that,  by  accurate  obscT\'ntion,  the  proper  mciins  may  be 
di-HCOvered  of  preserving  that  temperament  of  tht*  brain  which  h  favour- 
able to  memory,  and  of  remedying  the  disorders  of  that  temperament* 
This  would  be  a  very  noble  improvement  of  the  medical  art.  But  if  it 
should  ever  be  attained,  it  would  give  no  aid  to  understand  how  one  state 
of  the  brain  assists  memory,  and  another  hurts  it» 

I  know  certainly,  that  the  impression  made  upon  my  hand  by  the  prick 
of  a  pin  occasions  acute  pain.  Hut  can  any  poihwopher  show  how  this 
cause  produces  the  effect :  the  nature  of  the  impression  ia  here  perfectly 
known  ;  but  it  gives  no  help  to  understand  how  that  imprecision  affects 
the  mind  ;  and  if  \re  knew  as  distinctly  that  state  of  the  brain  which 
cauHcs  memory,  we  should  still  be  as  ignorant  as  befnre  how  thut  state  con- 
tributes to  memory.  We  might  have  been  m>  coni»tituted,  for  any  thing 
that  1  know,  that  the  prick  of  a  pin  in  the  hand,  instead  of  causing  pain, 
should  cause  remembrance  ;  nor  would  that  constitution  be  more  un- 
accountable than  the  present. 

The  body  and  mind  operate  on  each  other  according  to  fixed  laws  of 
nature  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  philosoj^her  to  discover  those  laws  by 
observation  and  experiment ;  but,  when  he  has  discovered  them,  he  mual 
rest  in  them  as  facts,  whose  cause  is  inscrutable  to  the  human  ond^r* 
standing. 

BIr.  Locke,  and  those  who  have  followed  him ,  speak  with  more  rraerve 
than  the  ancients,  jmd  only  incidentally,  of  impressions  on  the  bnun  as  the 
cause  of  memory,  and  impute  it  rather  to  our  retaining  in  our  minds  the 
ideas  got  either  by  sensation  or  reflection. 

This,  JMr,  Locke  says,  mav  he  done  two  ways ;  '*  First ,  By  keeping  the 
idea  for  sometime  actually  in  view,  which  is  caUed  conUmptaUon.  5iv 
condly.  By  the  ]iower  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  those  ideas,  which, 
after  imprinting,  have  driiappeared^  or  have  been,  as  it  Were,  laid  out  of  \ 
sight ;  and  this  ia  memory ,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  storehouse  of  our 
ideas.'* 

To  cspbin  this  more  distinctly,  he  immedintely  adds  the  following  ob- 
servation :  "  Hut  cur  ideas  being  nothing  but  actual  jR*rce|itions  in  the 
mind,  uhieh  cease  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them, 
this  laying  u|»  uf  our  ideas  in  the  repmitory  of  the  memory,  signifies  no 
more  hut  this,  that  the  miud  has  a  power,  in  many  cases*  to  revive  ner- 
cejnions  which  it  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
them,  that  it  has  had  them  before  ;  and  in  this  sen^e  it  is,  tliut  oar  i<iimm 
arc  said  to  be  in  our  memories,  when  indee<l  they  are  actually  no  where  | 
but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to  revivir  thtm 
again,  and,  as  it  were,  ifniiit  them  anew  upon  itaelf,  though  some  with 
more,  some  with  less,  difficulty,  some  more  lively,  and  others  more  oh- 
acurely/* 

In  this  account  of  memory,  the  repeated  uae  of  the  phnae,  a*  it  mere, 
lends  one  to  Judge  that  it  is 'partly  figurative ;  wc  must  therefore  endes- 
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▼oinr  to  distiJiguish  the  figurative  part  from  the  philosophical.  ^  The  firat 
being  address^  to  the  imagination,  esdiibits  a  picture  of  memory^  whidi^ 
to  have  its  effect^  must  be  viewed  at  a  proper  distance,  and  from  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view.  The  second,  being  addressed  to  the  understanding, 
ought  to  bear  a  near  inspection,  and  a  critical  examination. 

The  analogy  between  memory  and  a  repository,  and  between  remem- 
bering and  retaining,  is  obvious,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  it 
being  very  natural  to  express  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  images  taken 
from  things  material.  But  in  philosophy  we  ought  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
of  imagery,  and  to  view  them  naked. 

When  therefore  memory  is  said  to  be  a  repository  or  storehouse  of  ideal, 
where  they  are  laid  up  when  not  perceived,  and  again  brought  forth  as 
there  is  occasion,  I  take  this  to  be  popular  and  rhetorical.  For  the  author 
tells  us,  that  when  they  are  not  perceived,  they  are  nothing,  and  no  where, 
sod  therefore  can  neither  be  laid  up  in  a  repository,  nor  drawn  out  of  it. 

But  we  are  told,  ''  That  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of 
the  memory  signifies  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  to 
revive  perceptions  which  it  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception 
annexed  to  Uiem,  that  it  has  had  them  before."  This  I  think,  must  be 
understood  literacy  and  philosophically. 

But  it  seems  to  me  as  difficult  to  revive  things  that  have  ceased  to  be 
any  thing,  as  to  lay  them  up  in  a  repository,  or  to  bring  them  out  of  it. 
When  a  thing  is  once  annihilated,  the  same  thing  cannot  be  again  pro- 
duced, though  another  ihmg  similar  to  it  may.  Mr.  Locke,  in  another 
place,  acknowledges,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of 
existence ;  and  that  things  that  have  different  beginnings  are  not  the 
same,  but  diverse.  From  this  it  follows,  that  an  ability  to  revive  our 
ideas  or  perceptions,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be,  can  signify  no  more  but 
an  ability  to  create  new  ideas  or  perceptions  similar  to  those  we  had 
before. 

Tliey  are  said,  "  to  be  revived,  with  this  additional  perception,  that  we 
have  had  them  before."  This  surely,  would  be  a  fallacious  perception, 
since  they  could  not  have  two  beginnings  of  existence ;  nor  could  we  be- 
lieve them  to  have  two  beginnings  of  existence.  We  can  only  believe, 
that  we  had  formerly  ideas  or  perceptions  very  like  to  them,  though  not 
identically  the  same.  But  whether  we  perceive  them  to  be  the  same,  qt 
only  like  to  those  we  had  before,  this  perception,  one  would  think,  sup- 
poses a  remembrance  of  those  we  had  before,  otherwise  the  similitude  or 
identity  could  not  be  perceived. 

Another  phrase  is  used  to  explain  this  reviving  of  our  perceptions.  "  The 
mind,  as  it  were,  paints  them  anew  upon  itself."  There  may  be  something 
figurative  in  this ;  but  making  due  allowance  for  that,  it  must  imply,  that 
the  mind,  which  paints  the  things  that  have  ceased  to  exist,  must  have  the 
memory  of  what  they  were,  since  every  painter  must  have  a  copy  either 
before  his  eye,  .or  in  his  imagination  and  memory. 

These  remarks  upon  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  memory  are  intended  to 
show,  that  his  system  of  ideas  gives  no  light  to  this  faculty,  but  rather 
tends  to  darken  it :  as  little  does  it  make  us  understand  how  we  remember, 
«ad  by  that  means  have  the  certain  knowledge  of  things  past 

Every  man  knows  what  memory  is,  and  has  a  distinct  notion  of  it :  but 
when  Mr.  Locke  speaks  of  a  power  to  revive  in  the  mind  those  ideas 
which,  after  imprinting,  have  disappeared,  or  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid 
out  4)f  sight,  one  would  hardly  know  this  to  be  memory,  if  he  had  not  told 
tis.     There  arc  other  things  which  it  seems  to  resemble  at  leaal  ^  TK»s2ft. 
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I  sec  before  me  the  picture  of  a  friend.  I  shut  my  eyei*,  or  turn  them 
another  way ;  and  the  picture  di&api>ears,  or  is»  as  it  were,  kid  out  of 
sight.  I  have  a  power  to  turn  my  eyes  apiin  towards  the  picture,  and 
iDimediately  the  perceptiun  h  revived.  But  is  this  memory  ?  no  surely  ; 
yet  it  answers  the  definition  as  well  uh  memory  itself  am  do, 

Wc  may  ohserve  that  the  word  perception  is  used  hy  Mr.  Locke  in  too 
indefinite  a  way,  as  well  as  tlic  word  idea. 

Perception^  m  the  chapter  ujjon  that  subject,  is  said  to  he  t!ie  first  faculty 
of  the  mind  exercised  ahout  our  ideas.  Here  we  are  to!d,  that  ideas  are 
nothing  hut  perceptions :  yet  l  apjirehend  it  woidd  sound  oildly  to  say, 
tliat  perception  is  the  firsit  faciilty  of  the  mind  exi-reised  about  perception  ; 
and  still  more  strangely  to  say,  that  idejvs  are  the  first  faculty  «f  the  mind 
exercised  about  our  ideas.  But  why  should  not  ideas  be  a  faculty  as  well 
as  perception,  if  both  are  the  same  ? 

Memory  is  »aid  to  he  a  p^nviT  to  revive  our  perceptions.  Will  it  nol 
follow  from  this,  that  every  thin^  that  can  he  remembered  h  n  per- 
ception? If  this  be  so,  it  wdl  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  in  nature  but 
perceptions. 

Our  ideas,  we  are  told,  are  nothing  hut  actual  perceptions:  but  in  many 
places  of  the  E^8ay,  ideas  are  said  to  he  the  objects  of  perception,  and 
that  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  ha-i  n(»  other  mimediute 
oliject  which  it  d*>es  or  can  contemplate  but  itn  own  ideas.  Does  it  not 
appear  from  tbisj  either  that  Mr.  Locke  held  the  operations  of  the  nn'nd 
to  be  the  hame  thing  with  the  objects  of  those  operations,  or  that 
he  used  the  word  idea  sometimes  in  one  sense  and  sometimes  in  anothefp 
without  any  intimation,  and  prolmblr  without  any  apprehen»ion  of  its 
ambiguity?  It  i«  an  iutiele  tif  Mr.  Hume's  phihjsophvt  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  tfieir  objects.  But 
i  see  no  reason  to  impute  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Locke.  I  rather  think »  that 
uotwithManding  his  great  judgment  ^nd  cindour,  his  understanding  won 
entangled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea,  and  that  most  of  tlic  imper- 
fections of  his  Essay  are  owing  to  that  cause. 

Mr.  Hume  faw  farther  into  tlie  cfmjfcfjuences  of  the  common  system  con- 
cerning ideas  than  any  author  had  done  before  him.  He  saw  the  absurdity 
of  making  cvvry  ol»ject  of  thought  duuble,  and  splitting  it  into  a  remote 
object,  which  has  a  hcparatc  and  permanent  existence,  and  an  immediate 
object,  called  an  idea  ftr  impression,  which  is  an  image  of  the  former,  and 
has  no  existence,  but  Avhen  we  are  cimscious  of  it.  According  to  this 
system,  we  have  no  intercourse  with  the  external  world,  but  by  means  of 
tne  internal  world  of  ideas,  which  represents  the  other  to  the  mind. 

He  saw  it  i^-as  necessary  to  reject  one  of  these  worlds  as  a  fiction,  jind 
the  fjuestion  was.  Winch  should  be  rejected?  Whether  all  mankind, 
learned  and  unlearned,  had  feigned  the  existence  of  the  external  world 
without  good  reascm  ?  or  whether  philosophers  had  feigned  the  mtemtl 
world  of  ideas,  in  order  to  account  for  the  intercourse  of  the  mind  mth  th#] 
extemal.*  Mr.  Hume  adopted  the  first  of  these  opinion^  and  employed  | 
liis  reason  and  eloquence  in  supj>ort  of  it. 

Bishop  Berkeley  had  giine  so  far  iu  the  same  tract  ns  to  rejinrt  th«| 
DUit^ial  world,  an  fictitious;  but  it  ^vas  left  to  Mr.  Hume  to  complete] 
the  sj'steoi.  I 

AooordiniF  to  his  system,  therefore,  iinpfffwhirii  and  ideas  tn  his  own  ] 
mind  arc   tie  only  tmngs  a  man  can  know,  or  can  conceive;    nor  arsl 
these  idean  rrpres(*ntntive«,  as  they  were  in  the  old  system.     There  im* 
w?  dae  in  nature,  or  at  least  within  the  reach  of  our  facnlties,  to  be 
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represented.  What  the  vulvar  call  the  perception  of  an  external  object^  is 
nothing  but  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mina.  What  we  call  the  remem- 
brance of  a  past  events  is  nothing  but  a  present  impression  or  idea^  weaker 
than  the  former.  And  what  we  call  imagination,  is  still  a  present  idea, 
but  weaker  than  that  of  memory. 

.  That  I  may  not  do  him  injustice,  these  are  his  words  in  his  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  page  193. 

*'  We  find  by  experience,  that  when  any  impression  has  been  present 
with  the  mind,  it  again  makes  its  appearance  there  as  an  idea ;  and  this 
it  may  do  after  two  different  ways,  either  when  in  its  new  appearance  it 
retains  a  considerable  degree  of  its  first  vivacity,  and  is  somewhat  inter- 
mediate betwixt  an  impression  and  an  idea,  or  when  it  entirely  loses  that 
vivacity,  and  is  a  perfect  idea.  The  faculty  by  which  we  repeat  our  im- 
pressions in  the  first  manner^  is  called  the  memory,  and  the  other  the 
imagination." 

Upon  this  account  of  memory  and  imagination  I  shall  make  some 
remarks. 

First,  I  wish  to  know,  what  we  are  here  to  understand  by  experience  ? 
It  is  said,  we  find  all  this  by  experience ;  and  I  conceive  nothing  can  be 
meant  by  this  experience  but  memory :  not  that  memory  which  our 
author  defines,  but  memory  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  Ac- 
cording to  vulgar  apprehension,  memory  is  an  immediate  knowledge  of  some- 
thing past.  Our  author  does  not  admit  that  there  is  any  such  know- 
ledge in  the  human  mind.  He  maintains  that  memory  is  nothing  but  a 
present  idea  or  impression.  But,  in  defining  what  he  takes  memory  to  be, 
he  takes  for  granted  that  kind  of  memory  which  he  rejects.  For  can  we 
find  by  experience,  that  an  impression,  after  its  first  appearance  to  the  mind, 
makes  a  second,  and  a  third,  with  different  degrees  of  strength  and  vivacity, 
if  we  have  not  so  distinct  a  remembrance  of  its  first  appearance,  as  enables 
us  to  know  it,  upon  its  second  and  third,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the 
interval,  it  has  undergone  a  very  considerable  change  ? 

All  experience  supposes  memory ;  and  there  can  be  no  &uch  thing  as 
experience,  without  trusting  to  our  own  memory,  or  that  of  others :  so  that 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Hume's  account  of  this  matter,  that  he  found  himself 
to  have  that  kind  of  memory,  which  he  acknowledges  and  defines,  by 
exercising  that  kind  which  he  rejects. 

Secondly  f  What  is  it  we  find  by  experience  or  memory  ?  It  is,  "  That 
when  an  impression  has  been  present  with  the  mind,  it  again  makes  its 
appearance  there  as  an  idea,  and  that  after  two  different  ways." 

If  experience  informs  us  of  this,  it  certainly  deceives  us ;  for  the  thing 
is  impossible,  and  the  author  shows  it  to  be  so.  Impressions  and  ideas 
are  fleeting  perishable  things,  which  have  no  existence,  but  when  we  are 
conscious  oLthem.  If  an  impression  could  make  a  second  and  a  third  ap- 
pearance to  the  mind,  it  must  have  a  continued  existence  during  the  in- 
terval of  these  appearances,  which  Mr.  Hume  acknowledges  to  be  a  gross 
absurdity.  It  seems,  then,  that  we  find,  by  experience,  a  thing  which  is 
impossible.  We  are  imposed  upon  by  our  experience,  and  made  to  believe 
contradictions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  these  different  appearances  of  the  im- 
pression are  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but  figuratively;  that  the 
impression  is  personified,  and  made  to  appear  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  habits,  when  no  more  is  m^ant,  but  that  an  impression  appears  at 
one  time ;  afterwards  a  thing  of  a  middle  nature,  between  an  impression 
and  an  idea,  which  we  call  memory ;  and  last  of  all,  a  perfect  idea,  whifilv 
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wc  call  itnapnation :  that  tliis  figiirutivr*  meaning  ogret^  best  with  the  last 
sentence  of  the  period,  whore  we  are  told,  thnt  tnemury  and  imagiiuitioii 
are  faculties  whereby  we  repeat  our  impressions  in  a  mtire  or  less  lively 
manner.  To  repeat  an  impression  is  a  figurative  way  of  speaking,  whicn 
Bignilies  making  a  new  impression  similar  to  the  former. 

If,  to  avoid  the  absurdity  implied  in  the  literal  meaning,  we  under* 
stand  the  philosopher  in  this  figurative  one,  then  his  delinitiotis  of  me- 
mory and  imagination,  when  8trrp[)ed  of  the  figurative  dress,  will  amount 
to  tliiii,  That  mem  or  V  is  the  faeuliy  of  making  a  weak  impression,  and 
imagination  the  faculty  of  making  an  impression  still  weaker,  after  8 
corresponding  strong  one*  These  definitions  of  memory  and  imagination 
hibour  xinder  two  defects;  Jirst,  That  they  convey  no  notion  of  the 
thing  defined  ;  and,  secondit/,  That  they  may  be  applied  to  things  of  a 
quite  different  nature  from  those  that  are  defined- 

When  we  are  said  to  have  a  faculty  of  making  a  weak  impression  af^er 
ft  corresponding  strtmg  one,  it  WDuld  not  be  easy  to  conjecture  that  this 
faculty  h  memory.  Suppose  a  man  strikes  bin  head  smartly  against  the 
wall>  this  is  an  impression ;  now  he  has  a  faculty  by  which  ne  can  rejieat 
this  impression  with  less  force,  so  as  not  to  hurt  him  ;  this,  by  Mr,  Hume's 
account,  must  be  memory.  He  has  a  faculty  by  which  he  can  just  touch 
the  wall  with  his  head,  so  that  the  impresAiiou  entirely  lo^»8  its  vivacity; 
this  surely  must  be  imagination  ;  at  least  it  come»  on  near  to  the  defiiiitioQ 
given  of  it  bv  Mr,  Hume  as  any  thing  I  can  conceive. 

Thirdly,  We  may  observe,  that  when  we  are  told  that  we  have  a  factdty 
of  rejwating  our  impressions  in  a  more  or  less  lively  manner,  this  tmnliei 
that  we  are  the  efficient  causes  of  our  ideas  of  memory  and  imagmatioii ; 
but  this  contradicts  what  tlie  author  says  a  little  l»efore,  where  he  prijves, 
by  what  he  calls  a  etmvincing  argument,  that  impressions  are  the  cause 
of  their  corresponding  ideas.  The  argument  that  proves  this  had  need 
indeed  to  be  xtiry  convincing ;  whether  u-e  make  the  idea  to  be  a  second 
apnearanee  of  the  impression,  or  a  new  impression  simitar  to  the  former. 

If  the  first  be  true,  then  the  impression  is  the  cause  of  itself.  If  the 
second,  then  the  impression  after  it  is  gone»  and  has  no  existence,  produces 
the  idea.     Such  are  the  mysteries  of  Mr.  Hume's  phihrsonhy. 

It  may  be  obtierved,  that  the  common  system,  that  the  ideas  are  the  only 
immediate  objects  of  thought,  leads  to  scepticism  with  regard  to  me- 
mory, as  well  4is  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  8en;*e,  whether  those  ideus  are 
plact»d  in  the  mind  or  in  the  brain. 

Ideas  are  said  to  be  things  internal  and  present,  which  have  no  exintcnce 
but  during  the  moment  they  are  in  the  mind.  The  objects  of  sense  arc 
things  external,  which  have  u  continued  existence.  When  it  is  maintained, 
that  all  that  we  immediately  perceive  is  only  ideas  or  phantasms,  how  can 
t*-e,  from  the  existence  of  thoHC  phantasms,  conclude  the  existence  of  an 
externa!  world  corresjHmding  to  them  ? 

Thi«  ditficnlt  rnicHtion  Hfi-ms  not  to  have  «x?curred  to  the  Peripatetics, 
De«  C'artes  wiw  the  difficulty,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  arguments  by 
which*  from  the  existence  of  our  phantasms  or  ideas,  we  might  infer  the 
existence  of  external  objects.     The  same  courise  was  fullow^  bv   Male*  ^ 
[  Immche,  Arnauld,  and  L^K-ke ;  but  Berkeley  and  Hume  eanily  refuted  nil  J 
tlieir  argurnfiitH   ami  demooKtrnied  that  there  is  no  strength  in  them. 

The  *i:  ulty  with  regard  to  memory  naturally  arises  from  the 

tyileui  ot  nd  t!ir  .ifily  reajifm  why  tt  wtw  nf>t  oWnred  by  philo- 

•ophers,  re  Jesn  attention  to  the  memory  than  to  the 

**»:    1        ...  things  present,  haw  can  we,  from  out  faAVtsig| 
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m  oerUin  idea  presently  in  our  mind^  condude  that  an  event  really  hap- 
pened ten  or  twenty  years  ago  corresponding  to  it  ? 

There  is  the  same  need  of  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  ideas  of  memory 
are  pictures  of  things  that  really  did  happen,  as  that  the  ideas  of  sense  are 
jMctur^  of  external  objects  which  now  exist.  In  both  cases,  it  will  be 
impossihle  to  find  any  argument  that  has  real  weight.  So  that  this  hvpo- 
thesis  leads  us  to  absolute  scepticism,  with  regard  to  those  things  which 
we  most  distinctly  remember^  ho  less  than  with  regard  to  the  external 
•bjeets  of  sense. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  either  to  Locke  or  to  Berkeley,  that  • 
their  system  has  the  same  tendency  to  overturn  the  testimony  of  memory 
as  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 

Mr.  Hume  saw  farther  than  both,  and  found  this  consequence  of  the 
system  of  ideas  perfoctly  corresponding  to  his  aim  of  establishing  universal 
scepticism.  His  system  is  therefore  more  consistent  than  theirs,  and  the 
conclusions  agree  lietter  with  the  premises. 

But  if  we  should  srant  to  Mr.  Hume,  that  our  ideas  of  memory  afford 
no  just  ground  to  beReve  the  past  existence  of  things  which  we  remember^ 
it  may  still  be  asked,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  perception  and  memory  are 
accompanied  with  belief,  while  bare  imagination  is  not?  Though  this 
belief  cannot  be  justified  upon  his  system,  it  ought  to  be  accounted  for  as 
a  phenomenon  of  human  nature. 

This  he  has  done,  by  giving  us  a  new  theory  of  belief  in  general ;  a 
theory  which  suits  very  well  with  th^t  of  ideas,  and  seems  to  be  a  natural 
consequence  of  it,  and  which  at  the  same  time  reconciles  all  the  belief  that 
we  find  in  human  nature  to  perfect  scepticism. 

What  then  is  this  belief?  It  must  either  be  an  idea,  or  some  mo- 
dification of  an  idea ;  we  conceive  many  things  which  we  do  not  believe. 
The  idea  of  an  object  is  the  same  whether  we  believe  it  to  exist,  or  barely 
conceive  it.  The  belief  adds  no  new  idea  to  the  conception ;  it  is  therefore 
nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  idea  of  the  thing  believed,  or  a  different 
manner  of  conceiving  it.     Hear  himself: 

"  All  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  of  two  kinds,  impressions  and 
ideas,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  their  different  d^rees  of  force 
and  vivacity.  Our  ideas  are  copied  from  our  impressions,  and  represent 
them  in  all  their  parts.  When  you  would  vary  the  idea  of  a  particular 
object,  you  can  only  increase  or  diminish  its  force  and  vivacity :  if  you 
make  any  other  change  upon  it,  it  represents  a  different  object  or  im- 
pression. I'he  case  is  the  same  as  in  colours.  A  particular  shade  of 
any  colour  may  acquire  a  new  degree  of  liveliness  or  brightness,  without 
any  other  variation ;  but  when  you  produce  any  other  variation,  it  is  no 
ionger  the  same  shade  or  colour.  So  that  as  belief  does  nothing  but  vary 
the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  any  object,  it  can  only  bestow  on  oor 
ideas  an  additional  force  and  vivacity.  An  opinion,  therefore,  or  belief^ 
may  be  most  accurately  defined  a  lively  idea,  related  to,  car  associated  with, 
a  present  impression." 

This  theory  of  belief  is  very  fruitful  of  consequences,  which  Mr.  Hume 
traces  with  his  usual  acuteness,  and  brings  into  the  service  of  his  svstem. 
A  great  part  of  his  system  indeed  is  built  upon  it ;  and  it  is  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  prove  what  he  calls  his  hypothesis,  ''  that  belief  is  more  properly 
an  act  of  tne  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures." 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  examine  this  acc(Hint  of  belief  with  the  same  gravity 
with  which  it  is  proposed.  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  ingenious  account 
givenbyMartinusScriblerusof  the  power  of  syllogism,  by  makinfj^thcitmor 
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the  male,  and  tlie  mhwr  the  female,  whicli  being  coupled  by  the  middle 
iftm,  generate  the  concluaion.  There  h  surely  no  science  in  which  men 
of  great  parts  nnd  ingenuit?  hare  fallen  into  such  gross  absurdities  as  in 
treating  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  never 
any  thing  more  absurd  was  gravely  maintained  by  any  jihilnsopher,  tlian 
this  account  of  the  natnre  of  belief,  and  of  the  distinction  of  perceptioii, 
memory,  and  imagination. 

The  belief  of  a  proposition  is  an  operation  of  mind  of  which  every  man 
is  c^mscious,  and  what  it  is,  he  understamls  j>erfectly,  though,  on  acooijnt 
of  its  simplicity ^  he  cannot  give  a  logical  dehnition  of  it-  If  he  compare* 
it  with  strength  or  %uvacity  of  his  ideas,  or  with  any  mmiification  of  idcaSi 
they  are  so  far  from  appealing  to  be  one  and  the  same,  that  they  have  not 
the  least  similitude. 

That  a  strong  belief  and  a  weak  belief  differ  only  in  degree,  I  can 
easily  comprehend ;  but  that  belief  and  no  belief  should  dilfer  only  in 
degree,  no  niun  can  Ix4»eve  who  understands  what  he  speaks :  for  this  is 
in  reality  to  say  that  something  and  nothing  ditfer  only  in  degree,  or  that 
nothing  is  a  degree  of  something. 

Every  pro|>o8ition  that  may  be  the  object  of  belief,  bas  a  contpanr  pfo- 
posititm  that  may  l)e  the  object  of  a  contrary  belief*  The  ideas  of  both, 
according  to  Air.  Hume,  are  the  same,  antf  dilfer  only  in  degrees  of  vi- 
vacity :  that  is,  contraries  differ  only  in  degree ;  and  so  pleasure  may  be 
a  degree  of  pain,  and  hatred  a  degree  of  love.  But  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
trace  the  absurdities  that  follow  from  this  doctrine^  far  none  of  them  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  doctrine  itself. 

Every  man  knows  perfectly  what  it  is  to  see  an  object  with  his  eyea, 
what  it  is  to  remember  a  T>a»t  eventi  and  what  it  is  to  conceive  a  thing 
which  has  no  existence.  That  these  are  quite  ditfeTent  operations  of  his 
mind,  he  is  as  certain  as  that  sound  differs  from  colour,  and  Inith  from 
taste  ;  and  I  can  as  easily  believe  that  sound,  and  cohiur,  and  taste,  djffiT 
only  in  degree,  aa  that  seeing,  and  remembering,  and  imagining,  ditfer  only 
in  uegree. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  it 
R'niiible  that  bin  theory  of  belief  is  liable  to  >itrong  objections,  and  seesM, 
in  some  measure,  to  retract  it ;  but  in  what  measure  it  is  not  easjr  ta  my. 
He  seems  still  to  think,  that  belief  is  only  a  modification  of  the  idea,  but 
that  vivacity  is  not  a  proper  term  to  eirprcss  that  modiiiciition.  Instead 
of  it  he  uses  some  analogrcnl  phrases  to  explain  that  modification,  such  aa 
"apprehending  the  idea  more  strongly,  or  taking  fju«tter  hold  of  it/' 

Tnerc  is  nothing  more  meritorious  in  a  philosopher  than  to  retract  an 
error  upon  conviction ;  but  in  this  instance  I  humbly  apprehend  Mr* 
HuuM?  claims  that  merit  ujwn  too  slight  a  ground :  for  I  cannot  perocive 
that  tlie  apprt»hending  an  idea  more  strongly,  or  taking  faster  hold  of  it, 
expresses  any  4»lher  mmlification  of  the  idea  than  what  was  before  expressed 
by  it*  strength  and  vivacity,  or  even  that  it  expresses  the  same  modihcatiim 
more  pro^>erly-  W' hatf  ver  modification  of  the  idea  be  makes  belief  to  be^ 
whether  its  vivacity,  or  some  other  without  a  name,  to  make  perceptioili 
memory,  and  imnginatitm  to  W  the  different  degree*  of  that  modiicatiQa^ 
i%  chargeable  with  the  absurdities  we  have  mentioned. 

lififoi^  we  li*ave  ihi^  subject  of  memory,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  « 

n  which    AriMotle  makes   between   memory  ftod   raniniaotner, 

he  di^inction  bii*^  'i  rml  foundation  in  naltire,  thoygh  in  ouf  kn* 

':.  we  ilo  r-  uish  them  by  different  namea. 

.i  kind  ot  Itch  in  not  always  in  exeretai;  with  nsgani 
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to  things  we  remember^  but  is  ready  to  suggest  them  when  there  is  oc- 
casion. *  The  most  perfect  degree  of  this  habit  is^  when  the  thing  presents 
itself  to  our  remembrance  spontaneously,  and  without  labour,  as  often  as 
there  is  occasion.  A  second  degree  is,  when  the  thing  is  forgot  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  even  when  there  is  occasion  to  remember  it,  yet  at  last 
some  incident  brings  it  to  mind  without  any  search.  A  third  degree  is, 
when  we  cast  about  and  search  for  what  we  would  remember,  and  so  at 
last  find  it  out.  It  is  this  last,  I  think,  which  Aristotle  calls  reminiscence, 
as  distinguished  from  memory. 

Reminiscence,  therefore,  includes  a  will  to  recollect  sometliing  past,  and 
a  search  for  it.  But  here  a  difficultv  occurs.  It  may  be  said,  that  what 
we  will  to  remember  we  must  conceive,  as  there  can  be  no  will  without 
a  conception  of  the  thing  willed.  A  will  to  remember  a  thing,  therefore, 
seems  to  imply  that  we  remember  it  already,  and  have  no  occasion  to  search 
for  it.  But  Uiis  difficulty  is  easily  removed.  When  we  will  to  remember 
a  thing,  we  must  remember  something  relating  to  it,  which  gives  us  a 
relative  conception  of  it;  but  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  no  con- 
ception what  the  thing  is,  but  onlv  what  relation  it  bears  to  something 
else.  Thus,  I  remember  that  a  friend  charged  me  with  a  commission  to 
be  executed  at  such  a  place ;  but  I  have  forgot  what  the  commission  was. 
By  applying  my  thought  to  what  I  remember  concerning  it,  that  it  was 
given  by  such  a  person,  upon  such  an  occasion,  in  consequence  of  such  a 
conversation,  I  am  led  in  a  train  of  thought  to  the  very  thing  I  had  forgot^ 
and  recollect  distinctly  what  the  commission  was. 

Aristotle  says,  that  brutes  have  not  reminiscence,  and  this  I  think  is 
probable ;  but,  says  he,  they  have  memory.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted 
out  they  have  something  very  like  to  it,  and  in  some  instances  in  a  very 
great  degree.  A  dog  knows  his  master  after  a  long  absence.  A  horse  wiU 
trace  back  a  road  he  has  once  gone  as  accurately  as  a  man ;  and  this  is  the 
more  strange,  that  the  train  of  thought  which  he  had  in  going,  must  be 
reversed  in  his  return.  It  is  very  like  to  some  prodigious  memories  we 
read  of,  where  a  person,  upon  hearing  a  hundred  names,  or  unconnected 
words  pronounced,  can  begin  at  the  last,  and  go  backwards  to  the  first, 
without  losing  or  misplacing  one.  Brutes  certainly  may  learn  much  from 
experience,  which  seems  to  imply  memory. 

Vet  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  brutes  measure  time  as  men  do,  by 
days,  months,  or  years,  or  that  they  have  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
interval  between  things  which  they  remember,  or  of  their  distance  from 
the  present  moment.  If  we  could  not  record  transactions  according  to 
their  dates,  human  memory  would  be  something  very  different  from  wbaft 
it  is,  and  perhaps  resemble  more  the  memory  of  brutes. 


ESSAY  IV. 

OF  CONCEfTlON. 


CHAPTER  1. 

0F  COJtCIEPTtOK,  OR  fUMPLK  APPIIKMBNSION  IN  GKNKR.IL. 

CoKOEiviKO^  imagining,  apprehending,  understandings  liaHng  a  notion 
of  a  thingj  are  common  word*  used  to  cxprea*  that  operation  of  the  under- 
irtanding^  which  the  logiciana  call  simple  apprehension.  The  having  on 
idea  of  a  thing,  is  in  common  language  used  in  the  same  Mnac,  chieHy  I 
tMnk  since  Mr.  Locke's  time. 

Logicians  define  simple  apprehension  to  be  tlie  bare  conception  of  a  tkiag 
without  any  judgment  or  belief  aljout  it.  If  this  were  intended  te  a 
strictly  togical  definition,  it  might  be  a  just  ol>jection  to  it*  th^t  concep- 
tion and  apprehension  arc  only  synonymous  words  ;  and  that  we  may  ae 
well  define  conception  by  flpj^rehensioUt  as  apprehension  by  conception  : 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  most  simple  operations  of  the 
mind  cannot  lie  logically  defined.  To  have  a  distinct  notion  of  them,  we 
must  attend  to  them  as  we  feel  them  in  out  own  minds.  He  that  would 
have  a  distinct  notion  of  a  scarlet  colour,  will  never  attain  it  by  a  definition  ; 
he  roust  set  it  before  his  eye,  attend  to  it,  compare  it  with  the  colours  that 
come  nearest  to  it,  and  observe  the  specific  difference,  which  he  will  in 
▼ain  attempt  to  define* 

Every  nmn  is  conscious  that  he  can  conceive  a  thousand  thingSi  of  which 
he  lR»lieve«  nothing  at  all ;  tis  a  horse  \x\X\\  u'ings,  a  mountain  of  gold ; 
but  althouc;h  conception  may  be  without  any  degree  of  belief,  even  the 
smallest  belief  cannot  be  ^'ithout  conception.  He  that  believeeniiisl  have 
some  conception  of  what  he  l>elieves. 

Without  attempting  a  definition  of  this  operntion  of  the  mind,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  expmin  some  of  its  projierties  ,-  consider  the  theories  alMmt 
It ;  and  take  notice  of  some  mistakes  of  philcKfophcrs  coneeniiii|{  It. 

1.  It  may  be  observed,  that  conoeptlon  enters  tts  an  InffMHeai  m  evevy 
operation  of  the  mind  :  our  senses  cunnot  give  us  the  belief  of  any  objects 
without  giving  some  conception  of  it  at  the  same  time  :  no  man  can  either 
icmaniberor  reason  about  things  of  which  he  hath  nu  ctmceptitm :  whdtj 
ws  will  to  exert  any  of  our  active  powers,  there  must  be  mjuic  cuneeptioil  1 
of  what  we  will  to  do  :  there  can  be  no  desire  nor  aversion,  love  nor  hatrsd^  < 
without  some  conception  of  the  object :  we  cannot  feel  pain  nithout  ooii* 
ceiving  )t,  though  we  can  conceive  it  without  feeling  it<     These  things  ara  : 
self-evident* 

In  ever)*  operation  of  the  mind,  therefore,  in  every  thing  we  call  thou 

there  must  lie  coo  re  [  a  ion  r  when  we  analyse  tlie  various  operations 

*-*■  'he  uoderstandinj;  or  of  the  wilh  ^ve  sltall  alums  find  this  at  the  Uwwt»»  j 

*^pvii  morfHum  of  the  ChemtatSy  or  the  materia  prima  of  the  Pe*  ' 

i;  but  though  there  is  no  operaliaii  of  mind  without  concept ioUi  j 
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yet  it  may  be  found  naked,  detached  from  all  others,  and  then  it  is  called 
simple  apprehension^  or  the  bare  conception  of  a  thing. 

As  all  the  operations  of  our  mind  are  expressed  by  language,  every  «ne 
knows  that  it  is  one  thing  to  understand  what  is  said,  to  conceive  or  ap- 
prehend its  meaning,  whether  it  be  a  word,  a  sentence,  or  a  discourse ;  it 
is  another  thing  to  judge  of  it,  to  assent  or  dissent,  to  be  persuaded  or 
moved.  The  first  is  simple  apprehension,  and  may  be  without  the  last>  bat 
the  last  cannot  be  without  the  first. 

2.  In  bare  conception  there  can  neither  be  truth  nor  falsehood,  becanae 
it  neither  afilrms  nor  denies.  Every  judgment,  and  every  proposition  hy 
which  judgment  is  expressed,  must  be  true  or  false ;  and  the  qualities  ef 
true  and  false,  in  their  proper  sense,  can  belong  to  nothing  but  to  judg^ 
ments,  or  to  propositions  which  express  judgment.  In  the  bare  conception 
of  a  thing  there  is  no  judgment,  opinion,  or  belief  included,  and  therefoM 
it  cannot  be  either  true  or  false. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Is  there  any  thing  more  certain  tiian  that  men  may 
have  true  or  false  conceptions,  true  or  false  apprehensicms  of  things  ?  ^  I 
answer,  that  such  ways  of  speaking  are  indeea  so  common,  and  so  well 
authorised  by  custom,  the  arbiter  of  language,  that  it  would  be  presmnp* 
tion  to  censure  them.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  using  them.  But  we 
ought  to  be  upon  our  guard  that  we  be  not  misled  by  them,  to  ccmfoHiid 
things  which,  though  often  expressed  by  the  same  words,  are  really  dif- 
ferent. We  must  therefore  remember  what  was  before  observed.  Essay  I. 
Chap.  1,  that  all  the  words  by  which  we  signify  the  bare  conception  of  a 
thing,  are  b'kewise  used  to  signify  our  opinions,  when  we  wish  to  express 
them  with  modesty  and  diffidence.  And  we  shall  always  find,  that,  when 
we  speak  of  true  or  false  conceptions,  we  mean  true  or  raise  opinions.  An 
opinion,  though  ever  so  wavering,  or  ever  so  modestly  expressed,  must  be 
either  true  or  false ;  but  a  bare  conception,  which  expresses  no  opinion  or 
judgment,  can  be  neither. 

If  we  analyse  those  speeches^  in  which  men  attribute  truth  or  falsehood 
to  our  conceptions  of  things,  we  shall  find  in  every  case,  that  there  is  some 
opinion  or  judgment  implied  in  what  they  call  conception.  A  child  con- 
ceives the  moon  to  be  flat,  and  a  foot  or  two  broad ;  that  is,  this  is  his 
opinion :  and  when  we  say  it  is  a  false  notion,  or  a  faJse  conception,  we 
mean  that  it  is  a  false  opinion.  He  conceives  the  city  of  London  to  be 
like  his  country  village ;  that  is,  he  believes  it  to  be  so,  till  he  is  better 
instructed.  He  conceives  a  lion  to  have  horns ;  that  is,  he  believes  that 
the  animal  which  men  call  a  lion  has  horns.  Such  opinions  language 
authorises  us  to  call  conceptions ;  and  they  may  be  true  or  false.  But 
bare  conception,  or  what  the  logicians  call  simple  apprehension,  implies 
no  <^inion,  however  slight,  and  therefore  can  neither  be  true  or  false. 

What  Mr.  Locke  says  of  ideas  (by  which  word  he  very  often  means 
nothing  but  conceptions)  is  very  just,  when  the  word  idea  is  so  understood, 
book  2,  chap.  32,  |  1 :  ''  Though  truth  and  falsehood  belong  in  propriety  of 
speech  only  to  propositions,  yet  ideas  are  often  termed  true  or  false  (as 
what  words  are  there  that  are  not  used  with  great  latitude,  and  with  some 
deviation  from  their  strict  and  proper  signification) ;  though  I  think,  that 
when  ideas  themselves  are  termed  true  or  false,  there  is  still  some  secret 
or  tacit  proposition,  which  is  .the  foundation  of  that  denomination ;  as  we 
shall  see,  if  we  examine  the  particular  occasions  wherein  they  come  to  be 
called  true  or  false ;  in  all  which  we  shall  find  some  kind  of  affirmation  or 
negation,  which  is  the  reason  of  that  denomination :  for  our  ideas  beiw 
nothing  bat  bare  aj^arances,  cnr  perceptions  in  our  minds,  caxuvA^t^f^^ 
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and  simply  in  tlien^selves  be  said  to  he  true  or  false,  no  more  thmn  a  simple 
name  of  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  true  ar  false." 

It  may  be  hiTc  observed,  by  tlie  waVt  tbiit  in  this  paftsage,  bs  in  many 
others,  Mr.  LtKkt?  uses  the  wi»rd  pttccptu^n,  as  Wfll  as  the  word  idta,  tu 
sjgnify  what  I  csilJ  cmiee^)timi,  or  ^simple  apprehension.  And  in  bin 
chapter  upon  perception,  biwik  t2,  chap.  Si,  he  uses  it  in  ttie  same  senm*. 
Percejition,  he  says,  **  ils  it  is  the  firut  faculty  of  the  mind  exercised  alnrut 
our  ideas,  so  it  Is  the  first  and  siniplcst  idea  we  have  from  reflection,  and 
is  by  some  called  thinking  in  gencraL  It  seems  to  lie  that  which  puts 
the  distinction  belwisit  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  inferior  partn  of  nature* 
It  is  the  firnt  operation  of  all  our  facuUiei*,  and  the  inlet  oif  ail  knowledge 
into  our  mindsi." 

Mr*  Locke  has  followed  the  examjile  given  by  Des  Cartes,  Gai^sendi 
Olid  other  Cartesians,  in  giving  the  name  i^f  perception  to  the  bare  con- 
ception of  things  ;  and  he  has*  been  followed  in  this  by  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Bir.  Huine^  and  many  late  philosophers,  when  they  treat  of  idca».  They 
have  probably  been  led  into  this  impropriety,  by  the  common  doctrine 
concerning  ideaSt  which  teacfies  ua,  that  conception,  perception  by  the 
aenseii;  and  memory^  are  only  different  ways  of  iierceiving  ideas  in  our  own 
minds.  If  that  theorj^  be  well  founded,  it  will  indi-ed  he  very  dilheult  ti* 
find  any  specific  distinction  between  conception  and  perception*  But 
there  is  reason  to  di^trufit  any  philosophical  theory,  w  hen  it  leadi»  men  to 
corrupt  language,  and  to  confound,  under  tme  name,  operations  of  the 
mind  which  comuHm  sense  and  common  language  tt^ch  them  to  dif^tinguittli. 

I  grant  that  there  are  some  sttates  of  the  mind,  wherein  a  man  may  cou- 
found  his  conceptions  with  what  he  |>erceives  or  remembers,  and  mistako 
the  one  for  the  other  ;  as  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  in  some  cases  of  himKy 
and  of  madne&s,  in  dreaming^  and  ]»erliapH  in  »inie  momentary  transjiortii 
of  devotion^  or  of  other  strong  emotions,  which  cloud  his  inlelleclmd 
£iciiltie8>  and  for  a  time  carry  a  man  out  of  himself,  a>)  we  Ubuully  ex- 
press it. 

Even  in  a  sober  and  sound  state  of  mind,  the  memory  of  a  thing  may  be 
so  very  weak,  that  we  may  be  in  doubt  whetlier  ^ve  oidy  dreamed  or  ima- 
gined it. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  children,  when  their  imagination  firnt 
begins  to  work,  can  distinguish  what  they  barelv  conceive  from  wlmt  they 
remember.  I  have  been  told  by  a  man  of  knowledge  and  observation,  that 
one  of  hh  sons,  when  he  began  to  &|>eak,  very  often  told  lies  with  great 
asBurance,  witliout  any  intention,  as  far  as  ap|>eared,  or  any  consciousnem 
of  guilt.  From  whicii  the  father  eoncluded,  that  it  is  natural  to  SOOM 
children  to  lie.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  the  child  had  no  in- 
tention to  deo<»ive,  but  misUxik  tlie  rovings  of  his  own  fancy  for  tilings^ 
whicli  he  remembered.  This,  however,  1  take  to  be  very  uncommon,  after 
childrQil  can  communicate  their  sentiments  by  language,  though  perhaps 
not  so  in  a  more  early  {leiiod. 

(iranting  all  this,  if  any  man  will  al!inu»  that  tliey  who«e  intellectual 
Ciiculticsi  are  sound,  and  sober  and  ri|tej  cannot  w  ith  certainty  dtstiiiguiidi 
what  they  jHTceive  or  rememl>er,  from  what  they  barely  conceive,  when 
those  oiK'nitions  have  any  degree  of  strength  and  distmctne^,  he  may 
enjoy  h\%  u\nn\iA\  :   I   Vmnv   ?int  hnw  to  reasim  with  him.     Why  should 

'f*s  in  treating  of  ideas,  when    they 

^  '<.-asiom^    To  dirt  inguisli  the  various 

ininiiM.  a  ci*rtain  ciegree  of  understanding  is  necessary  :  antl 

n^U  «  d#  ff  ii  of  iinderstuuiUjig,  natural  or  accidental,  or  from 
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uniibeness  of  understanding,  may  be  apt  to  confound  diflPerent  power?,  will 
it  follow  that  others  cannot  clearly  distinguish  them  ? 

To  return  from  this  digression,  into  which  the  abuse  of  the  word  per- 
ception, by  philosophers,  has  led  me,  it  appears  evident,  that  the  bare  con- 
ception of  an  object,  which  includes  no  opinion  or  judgment,  can  neither 
be  true  nor  false,  1  hose  qualities,  in  their  proper  sense,  are  altogether 
inapplicable  to  this  operation  of  the  mind. 

3.  Of  all  the  analogies  between  the  operations  of  body  and  those  of  the 
mind,  there  is  none  so  strong  and  so  obvious  to  all  mankind  as  that  which 
there  is  between  painting,  or  other  nlastic  arts,  and  the  power  of  conceiving 
objects  in  the  mind.  Hence  in  all  languages,  the  words  by  which  this 
power  of  the  mind  and  its  various  modifications  are  expressed,  are  ana- 
lo^cal,  and  borrowed  from  those  arts.  We  consider  this  power  of  the 
mind  as  a  plastic  power,  by  which  we  form  to  ourselves  images  of  the 
objects  of  thought. 

In  vain  we  should  attempt  to  avoid  this  analogical  language,  for  we 
have  no  other  lan^age  upon  the  subject ;  yet  it  is  dangerous,  and  apt  to 
mislead.  All  analogical  and  figurative  words  have  a  double  meaning ;  and, 
if  we  are  not  very  much  upon  our  guard,  we  slide  insensibly  from  the 
borrowed  and  figurative  meaning  into  the  primitive.  We  are  prone  to 
carry  the  parallel  between  the  things  compared  farther  than  it  will  hold, 
and  thus  very  naturally  to  fall  into  error. 

To  avoid  this  as  far  as  possible  in  the  present  subject,  it  is  proper  to 
attend  to  the  dissimilitude  between  conceiving  a  thing  in  the  mina,  and 
painting  it  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  their  similitude.  The  similitude 
strikes  and  gives  pleasure.  The  dissimilitude  we  are  less  disposed  to 
observe.  But  the  philosopher  ought  to  attend  to  it,  and  to  carry  it  always 
in  mind,  in  his  reasonings  on  this  subject,  as  a  monitor,  to  warn  him  against 
the  errors  into  which  the  analogical  language  is  apt  to  draw  him. 

When  a  man  paints,  there  is  some  work  done,  which  remains  when  his 
hand  is  taken  off,  and  continues  to  exist,  though  he  should  think  no  more 
of  it.  Every  stroke  of  his  pencil  produces  an  effect,  and  this  effect  is  dif- 
ferent from  nis  action  in  making  it ;  for  it  remains  and  continues  to  exist 
when  the  action  ceases.  The  action  of  painting  is  one  thing,  the  picture 
produced  is  another  thing.     The  first  is  tne  cause,  the  second  is  the  effect. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  is  done  when  he  only  conceives  this  picture. 
He  must  have  conceived  it  before  he  painted  it:  for  this  is  a  maxim 
universally  admitted,  that  every  work  of  art  must  first  be  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  the  operator.  What  is  this  conception  ?  It  is  an  act  of  the  mind, 
a  kind  of  thought.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  does  it  produce  any 
effect  besides  the  act  itself?  Surely  common  sense  answers  this  question  in 
the  negative :  for  every  one  knows,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  conceive,  another 
thing  to  bring  forth  into  effect.  It  is  one  thing  to  project,  another  to 
execute.  A  man  may  think  for  a  long  time  what  he  is  to  do,  and  after  all 
do  nothing.  Conceiving  as  well  as  projecting  or  resolving,  are  what  the 
schoolmen  called  immanent  acts  of  the  mind,  which  produe?  nothing 
beyond  themselves.  But  painting  is  a  transitive  act,  which  produces  an 
efiect  distinct  from  the  operation,  and  this  effect  is  the  picture.  Let  this 
therefore  be  always  remembered,  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  image 
of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  is  no  more  than  the  act  or  operation  of  the  mind  in 
conceiving  it. 

That  this  is  the  common  sense  of  men  who  are  untutored  by  philosophy, 
appears  from  their  language.     If  one  ignorant  of  the  langua^  ehftVLW.  ^&V.^ 
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What  is  meant  by  efmceiving  a  thing  ?  we  should  very  naturally  answer. 
That  it  h  having  an  image  of  it  in  the  mind;  and  perhaps  we  ci>uld  not 
explain  the  word  better.  This  »how8,  that  ooncept ion,  and  tJie  image  of 
a  thin^  in  the  mind,  are  synonymous  expreMUMia.  The  image  in  the  mind« 
therefore,  h  not  the  object  of  conception,  nor  is  it  anv  effect  prtxhiced  by 
conception  as  a  cause,  it  is  conception  itself.  That  very  imxie  of 
thinking,  which  we  adl  conception^  itt  by  another  name  called  an  image  in 
the  mind 

Nothing  more  readily  gives  the  conception  of  a  thing  than  the  neeing  an 
image  of  it.  Heiioe,  by  a  figure  common  in  language,  conception  is  called 
an  image  of  the  thing  conceived.  But  ti>  ^hnw  that  it  h  not  a  real  but  a 
nnctaphoricjil  image,  it  is  calletl  an  image  in  the  mind*  \^^e  know  nothing 
that  h  properly  in  the  mind  but  tluiught ;  and  when  any  thing  else  is  said 
to  be  in  the  niind^  the  expression  mu^t  be  figurative^  and  signify  some  kind 
of  thought. 

1  know  thnt  philosophers  very  unanimously  maintain,  that  in  conception 
there  is  a  real  image  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  conceji- 
tion,  and  distinct  from  the  act  of  couceiving  it.  I  In^g  the  reuder>  indul- 
gence to  defer  what  may  l)e  said  for  or  against  thin  philosophical  opinion 
to  the  next  chapter ;  intending  in  this  only  to  explain  what  appears  to  me 
to  belong  to  this  operation  of  mind,  without  ctinsidcring  the  the*irie8  about 
it.  I  think  it  apjwars,  frurn  wliat  lias  lieen  said,  that  the  common  language 
of  those  who  have  not  imbilx^d  any  philosophical  opinion  upon  tliis  subject* 
authorises  us  to  understand  t/tr  omception  of  n  thiti^,  tind  an  tmn^e  of  it  in 
the  mind^  nut  as  two  different  things,  but  as  two  different  expressions  to 
signify  tmc  and  the  same  thing ;  and  I  wish  to  use  common  words  in  Uteir 
common  acceptation. 

4*  Taking  along  witli  us  what  is  said  in  the  last  article,  to  guard  ua 
against  the  seduction  of  the  analogical  language  used  on  tliis  subject,  we 
may  obser^'e  a  very  strong  analogy,  not  only  between  conceiving  and 
painting  in  general,  but  lietween  the  different  kinds  of  our  conceptions* 
and  the  different  works  of  the  painter.  He  either  makes  fancy  ]»icture«, 
or  he  copies  from  the  punting  of  others,  or  he  paints  from  the  life;  that 
is,  from  real  objects  of  art  or  nature  which  he  has  seen.  I  think  our  con- 
ceptions  admit  of  a  division  very  similar. 

Ftr\i,  Tliere  are  conceptions  which  may  be  called  fancy  pictures.     They 
ture  commonly  cidled  creatures  of  fancy  or  of  imagination*     They  are  not  tlie 
CQ{dei  of  anv  original  that  exists,  but  are  originals  themxelveit.     ISuch  WM 
tbe  conception  which  Swift  fonned  of  the  island  of  I^putu  and  of  the 
CClOntr)'  of  the  Lilliputians ;  Cervantes  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire ; 
Harrington  of  the  government  of  Oceana;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  of  ihttt 
of  I'topia.     We  can  give  names  to  %uch  creatures  of  imagination,  oonceti 
them  cfistinctly,  and  rcanQii  connequentially  concerning  them,  tliough  \hmj  ] 
never  had  an  existence.     They  were  conceived  by  their  cTeators^  and  may  \ 
be  conceivcHl  by  others,  but  they  never  existed-     We  d*i  not  ascribe  tae^ 
qualities  of  tnie  or  false  to  them,  because  they  are  not  uccoospaiued  WSh  , 
any  l>elief*  nor  do  they  imply  any  affirmation  or  negation* 

•^■•'♦'•"^^  aside  th*>»e  cn^atures  iff  imagination,  there  are  other  cooefplka 

y  be  called  copies.  liecnu*c  tJiey  have  an  original  or  srchetypt  Ia 

mi  V  refer,  and  with  which  they  are  Wltevi'd  to  agree  ;  and  we  call 

true  or  f:iKc  conceptions,  according  at  they  agree  or  disagree  with  tka 

lard  to  which  they  are  referred.     Thcii*  une  of  two  kioda^  whidi  liare 

rent  standards  or  originalpi. 
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ThRjirst  kind  is  analogous  to  pictures  taken  from  the  life.  We  kare 
eenceptiona  of  individual  thineg  tliat  really  exist,  such  as  the  city  of 
London,  or  the  government  of  Venice.  Here  the  things  conceived  are  tlM 
sHgiaals ;  and  our  conceptions  are  called  true  when  they  agree  with  the 
tbmg  conceived.  Thus,  my  conception  of  the  city  of  London  is  true  whea 
I  conceive  it  to  be  what  it  really  is. 

Individual  things  which  really  exist,  being  the  creatures  of  God  (thoueh 
■one  of  them  may  receive  their  outward  rorm  from  man),  he  only  who 
flMide  them  knows  their  whole  nature;  we  know  them  but  in  part,  and 
tlwrcfore  our  conceptions  of  them  must  in  all  cases  be  imperfect  and 
inadequate ;  yet  they  may  be  true  and  just,  as  far  as  they  reach. 

The  «rcMa  kind  is  analoeons  to  the  copies  which  the  painter  makes  from 
jriotures  done  before.  Such  1  think  are  the  conceptions  we  have  of  what 
the  ancients  called  universals;  that  is,  of  thines  which  belong  or  may 
belong  to  many  individuals.  These  are  kinds  and  species  of  things ;  such 
•a,  man,  or  elqihant,  which  are  species  of  substances ;  wisdom,  or  courage, 
which  are  species  of  qualities;  equality,  or  similitude,  which  ore  species  of 
rdatioos.  It  may  be  asked,  From  what  original  are  these  conceptions 
formed  ?  And  when  are  they  said  to  be  true  or  false  ? 

It  appears  to  mle,  that  the  original  from  which  they  are  copied,  that  is, 
the  thing  conceived,  is  the  conception  or  meaning  which  other  men  who 
understand  the  language  affix  to  the  same  words. 

Things  are  parcelled  into  kinds  and  sorts,  not  by  nature,  but  by  men. 
The  individual  things  we  are  connected  with  are  so  many,  that  to  give  a 
proper  name  to  every  individual  would  be  impossible.  We  could  never 
attain  the  knowledge  of  them  that  is  necessary,  nor  converse  and  reason 
about  them,  without  sorting  them  according  to  their  different  attributes. 
Those  that  agree  in  certain  attributes  are  thrown  into  one  parcel,  and  have 
a  general  name  given  them,  which  belongs  equally  to  every  individual  in 
that  parcel.  This  common  name  must  therefore  signify  those  attributes 
which  have  been  observed  to  be  common  to  every  individual  in  that  parcel, 
and  nothing  else. 

That  such  general  words  may  answer  their  intention,  all  that  is  necessary 
is,  that  those  who  use  them  should  affix  the  same  meaning  or  notion,  that 
is,  the  same  conception  to  them.  The  common  meaning  is  the  standard 
by  which  such  conceptions  are  formed,  and  they  are  said  to  be  true  or  false, 
according  us  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  Tnus,  my  conception  of  felony 
is  true  and  just;  when  it  agrees  with  the  meanins  of  that  word  in  the  laws 
rekting  to  it,  and  in  authors  who  understand  Uie  law.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  the  thing  conceived;  and  that  meaning  is  the  conception 
affixed  to  it  by  those  who  best  understand  the  language. 

An  individual  is  expressed  in  language  either  by  a  proper  name,  or  by  a 
general  word  joined  to  such  circumstances  as  distinguish  that  individual 
from  all  others ;  if  it  is  unknown,  it  may,  when  an  object  of  sense  and 
within  reach,  be  pointed  out  to  the  senses ;  when  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senses,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  a  description,  which,  though  very  imper- 
fect, may  be  true  and  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  individual. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  in  speaking  of  individuals,  we  are  very  little  in  danger 
of  mistaking  the  object,  or  taking  one  individual  for  another. 

Yet,  as  was  before  observed,  our  conception  of  them  is  always  inadequate 
and  lame.  They  are  the  creatures  of  God,  and  there  are  many  things 
belonging  to  them  which  we  know  not,  and  which  cannot  be  deduced  by 
reasoning  fnm  what  we  know :  they  have  a  real  essence  or  constitution  of 
nature,  from  which  all  their  qualities  flow ;  but  this  essence  our  faculties 
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di>  not  compreliend :  they  are  tlierefare  incapable  of  tlefin»ti«>Ji ;  for  a 
deliiutioii  ouglit  to  comprehend  tbe  whole  nature  or  essence  of  the  thing 
defined. 

Thus,  Westminster  bridge  is  an  individual  object ;  though  I  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  it  before,  if  I  am  onlj  m»de  to  conceive  that  it  is  a  bridge 
from  Westminster  over  the  Thames,  this  conception,  however  imperfect, 
is  true,  and  is  sufficient  to  make  me  distiitgxijHh  it,  when  it  is  mentioned, 
from  every  other  object  that  exists.  The  arcliitect  may  have  an  adequate 
conception  of  its  structure,  which  is  the  work  of  man  ;  but  of  the  materials, 
which  are  the  work  of  God,  no  man  hiis  an  adequate  conception;  and 
therefore,  though  the  object  may  lie  described,  it  cannot  l»e  defined. 

Univcrsala  are  always  expressed  by  general  words ;  and  all  the  w^orda  of 
language,  excepting  proper  names,  are  general  words ;  they  are  the  signs 
of  general  conceptions,  or  of  some  circumstance  relating  to  them.  These 
general  conceptions  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  language  and  reasoning: 
and  the  object  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  which  they  are  intendetl 
to  agree,  is  the  conception  which  other  men  join  to  the  sinne  words ;  thcjr 
may  therefore  be  adequate,  and  perftnrtly  agree  with  the  thing  conceived. 
This  implies  no  more  than  that  men  who  speak  the  same  language  may 
perfectly  agree  in  the  meaning  of  many  general  words- 

Thus  mathematicians  have  conceived  what  they  call  a  plane  triangle : 
they  have  defined  it  accurately  ;  and  ivhen  I  conceii^e  it  to  be  a  plane 
miniice,  bounded  bv  tliree  right  lines,  I  have  both  a  true  and  an  adequate 
conception  of  it.  There  is  nothing  belonging  to  a  plane  triangle  which  is 
not  ctjmpreheuded  in  this  conception  of  it,  or  deducible  from  it  by  just 
reasoning.  This  definition  expresses  t!ic  whole  essence  of  the  thing  defined » 
aa  every  just  definition  ought  to  do;  but  this  essence  is  only  what  Mr. 
Locke  very  properly  calls  a  nominal  c^^senee;  it  is  a  general  conception 
formed  by  the  mind,  and  joined  to  a  general  word  as  its  sign* 

If  all  the  fi^cneral  words  of  a  language  had  a  precise  meaningi  and  WC 
perfectly  understo*id,  as  matbematical  terms  are.  all  verbal  disputes  wotL_ 
be  at  an  end,  and  men  would  never  seem  to  differ  in  opinion,  but  whefl 
they  difier  in  reality  ;  but  this  is  fiir  from  being  the  case.  The  meimijJi 
of  most  general  words  is  not  learned  like  that  of  mathematical  terms,  bj  1 
accurate  definition,  but  by  the  ex|»erience  we  happen  to  have,  by  heann|^ 
them  used  in  convers^ition.  Frtjm  such  experience  we  collect  their  meaning] 
by  a  kind  of  induction  ;  and  as  this  induction  is  for  the  inf>st  part  lame  ana 
imperfect,  it  happens  that  different  pirrsons  juiii  different  conceptions  tu  the 
same  general  word ;  and  though  we  intend  to  give  them  the  meaning  wkjdl 
use,  the  arbiter  of  language,  has  put  upon  them,  lliis  is  difficult  to  find,  \ 
apt  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  tlie  candid  and  attentive.  Hence,  in  innii^ 
niemble  disputes^  men  do  not  really  differ  in  their  judgments,  but  in  thi 
way  of  expressing  them. 

Our  conceptions,  therefore,  appear  to  be  of  three  kinds :  they  are  eti 
the  concept  ioriH  cif  individual  tnuigs,  the  creatures  of  God  ;  or  they 
conceptions  of  the  mi^aning  of  general  words ;  or  they  are  the  cnniturcs  of  o 
own  imagination  ;  and  these  different  kinds  have  different  properties  whic 
ire  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

5    Our  conception  of  things  may  be  strong  and  livelv.  or  it  may  W  fain 
and  languid  in  all  degrees.     These  are  qualities  which  pnijHrrh  lM*!oil|f  I 
our  ottnoeptious,  though  we  have  no  names  ftir  them  but  socll  W  art  f 
logieal.     Every  man  is  oonscious  of  such  a  difference  in  his  conccptioitt*  t 
HiuU  his  lively  conceptiomi  most  agreeable  when  the  object  is  not  of  sucl 
a  nature  as  to  give  pain. 
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Those  who  have  lively  conceptions^  commonly  express  them  in  a  lively 
manner^  that  is,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  lively  conceptions  and 
emotions  in  others.  Such  persons  are  the  most  agreeable  companions  in 
conversation,  and  the  most  acceptable  in  their  writings. 

The  liveliness  of  our  conceptions  proceeds  from  different  causes.  Some 
ob^ts  from  their  own  nature,  or  from  accidental  associations,  are  apt'  to 
raise  strong  emotions  in  the  mind.  Joy  and  hope,  ambition,  zeal,  and  re- 
sentment, tend  to  enliven  our  conceptions :  disappointment,  disgrace,  grief, 
and  envy,  tend  rather  to  flatten  them.  Men  of  keen  passions  are  com- 
monly lively  and  agreeable  in  conversation  ;  and  dispassionate  men  often 
make  dull  companions:  there  is  in  some  men  a  natural  strength  and 
vigour  of  mind,  which  gives  strength  to  their  conceptions  on  all  subjects, 
and  in  all  the  occasionid  variations  of  temper. 

It  seems  easier  to  form  a  lively  conception  of  objects  that  are  familiar, 
than  of  those  that  are  not ;  our  conceptions  of  visible  objects  are  com- 
monly the  most  livelv,  when  other  circumstances  are  equal ;  hence  poets 
not  only  delight  in  the  description  of  visible  objects,  but  find  means  by 
metaphor,  analogy,  and  allusion,  to  clothe  every  object  they  describe  ^vith 
visible  qualities :  the  lively  conception  of  these  makes  the  object  appear, 
as  it  were,  before  our  eyes.  Lord  Kames,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism, 
has  shewn  of  what  importance  it  is  in  works  of  taste,  to  give  to  objects 
described,  what  he  calls  ideal  presence.  To  produce  this  in  the  mind,  is 
indeed  the  capital  aim  of  poetical  and  rhetorical  description.  It  carries 
the  man,  as  it  were,  out  of  himself,  and  makes  him  a  spectator  of  the  scene 
described.  This  ideal  presence  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  lively 
conception  of  the  appearance  which  the  object  would  make  if  really  present 
to  the  eye. 

Abstract  and  general  conceptions  are  never  lively,  though  they  may  be 
distinct;  and  therefore,  however  necessary  in  philosophy,  seldom  enter 
into  poetical  description,  without  being  particularised  or  clothed  in  some 
visible  dress. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  our  conceptions  of  visible  objects 
become  more  lively  by  giving  them  motion,  and  more  still  by  giving  them 
life,  and  intellectual  qualities.  Hence  in  poetry,  the  whole  creation  is  ani- 
mated, and  endowed  with  sense  and  reflection. 

Imagination,  when  it  is  distinguished  from  conception,  seems  to  me  to 
signify  one  species  of  conception  ;  to  wit,  the  conception  of  visible  objects. 
Thus,  ill  a  mathematical  proposition,  I  imagine  the  figure,  and  I  conceive 
the  demonstration ;  it  would  not  I  think  1^  improper  to  say,  I  conceive 
both  ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  proper  to  say,  I  imagine  the  demonstration. 

6.  Our  conceptions  of  things  may  be  clear,  distinct,  and  steady ;  or 
they  may  be  obscure,  indistinct,  ajid  wavering.  The  liveliness  of  our  con- 
ceptions gives  pleasure,  but  it  is  their  distinctness  and  steadiness  that 
enables  us  to  judge  right,  and  to  express  our  sentiments  mth  perspicuity. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  cause,  why  among  persons  speaking  or  writing  on 
the  same  subject,  we  find  in  one  so  much  darkqess,  in  another  so  much 
perspicuity  ;  I  believe  the  chief  cause  will  be  found  to  be,  that  one  had  a 
distinct  and  steady  conception  of  what  he  said  or  wrote,  and  the  other  had 
not :  men  generally  find  means  to  express  distinctly  what  they  have  con.» 
ceived  distinctly.  Horace  observes,  that  proper  words  spontaneously 
follow  distinct  conceptions.  "  Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invUa  se- 
uuniur."  But  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  distinctly  express  what 
e  has  not  distinctly  conceived- 
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Wc  are  conimoiily  tatight  that  perspicuity  dojK'nds  upon  a  |>ropor  clioioe 
of  words^  a  proper  structure  of  sontencest  and  a  proper  order  in  the  whole 
composition*  All  this  is  very  true,  but  it  supposes  distinctness  in  our 
conceptions,  without  which  there  can  be  neither  prfipriety  in  our  worda^ 
nor  in  the  structure  of  our  sentences,  nor  in  our  method. 

Nay  J.  I  apprehend,  that  indistinct  conceptions  of  things  iire,  for  the 
most  part,  tlie  cauae  not  only  of  obscurity  in  writing  and  speaking,  but  of 
error  in  judging. 

Must  not  they  who  conceive  things  in  the  same  manner  form  the  same 
judgment  of  their  iigreements  and  disagrecmeuta  ?  Is  it  |>ossible  for  two 
peraons  to  differ  with  regard  to  tlic  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  who  hare  the 
same  conception  of  the  premises  ? 

8onie  persons  find  it  diBicnlt  to  enter  into  a  mathematical  demanstratiou, 
1  believe  we  shall  ahi'ays  find  the  reason  to  be»  that  they  d^i  not  distinctly 
apprehend  it.  A  man  cannot  be  convinced  by  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  a  mmi  cannot  undcnttund  a  demon- 
stration iWthout  SDtHtig  the  forci*  of  it.  I  speak  of  such  demouKlrtitionH  oa 
thoBc  of  Euclidj  where  every  irtep  is  set  dmvn,  and  nothing  left  to  be  siij>- 
plied  by  the  reader. 

Sometimes  one  who  has  got  through  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid's 
Elementa,  and  sees  the  fore**  oi'  the  demonstrations,  finds  difficulty  in  the 
fifth.  What  is  the  reason  of  this?  You  may  find*  by  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  him,  that  lie  has  not  a  clear  and  steady  conception  of  mtioK  and 
of  the  terms  relating  to  them.  When  the  tcrma  iwed  in  the  fifth  IxNik 
have  become  familiur,  and  readily  excite  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  steady 
conception  of  their  meaning,  you  may  venture  to  afiirui  tluit  he  will  W 
able  to  understand  the  demonstrations  of  that  book,  aiul  to  «ee  the  'force 
of  them. 

If  this  l>e  really  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  Ije,  it  leads  u«  to  think  tb»t 
men  arc  very  much  upon  a  level  with  regard  to  mere  judgment,  when  we 
take  that  faculty  apart  from  the  apprehension  or  conception  of  the  things 
alxiut  which  we  judge  ;  so  that  a  sound  judgment  seems  to  lie  the  in- 
separable companion  of  a  clear  and  steady  apprehension :  and  we  ought 
not  to  consider  these  two  as  tident^,  of  which  the  one  may  fall  to  the  lot 
of  one  man^  and  the  other  to  the  lot  of  another,  but  as  talents  which 
alwmys  go  together. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed^  that  some  of  our  conceptions  nmv  be  more 
subservient  to  reasoning  than  others  winch  are  equally  clear  an(i  distinct^ 
It  ^ns  before  oliserved,  that  stime  of  our  concejrtious  are  of  individual 
tyngo,  others  of  things  general  and  abstract.  It  may  happen,  that  a  man 
who  lifts  very  clear  conceptions  of  things  individual,  is  not  no  happy  in 
thoie  of  things  general  and  alistnict.  And  this  I  t4ike  to  be  the  reason 
whv  wc  find  men  who  have  good  judgment  in  matters  of  c«>tnmon  lifc»  and 
pefhtpe  good  tali^nts  f<ir  poetical  or  rhetoriad  com|fo&ition»  who  find  it 
Vtnr  aiiKcult  to  enter  into  abstract  neasoning. 

That  I  may  not  appear  singular  in  putting  men  so  much  upon  a  level 
ill  i>oint  of  mere  judgment,  I  l>eg  leave  to  support  this  opinion  by  the 
ftuttioritv  of  two  Very  tliinking  men,  Des  Cartes  and  Cicero.  Tlie  former, 
in  Ins  Uissertation  on  Mt-ihod,  expri'w^m  hirm^clf  to  tfii^  purpow*:  '*  No» 
tlitlig  is   so  equally  distributed  among  men  as  i  WhtTcfiBrc  it 

I  renwnable  to  iH-Hrvr.  tTt;it  tjie  ixAver  of  disi  uig  what  ii  true 

>  ^*^  •■rljr  cmll  jmlgment  or  right  reason),  is 

*t^i  tiiereforr  that  the  divrrmiti  of  our  oj»i- 
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Hions  does  not  arise  from  one  person  being  endowed  with  a  greater  i)ower 
of  reason  than  another^  but  only  from  this,  that  we  do  not  lead  our  thoughts 
in  the  same  tract,  nor  attend  to  the  same  things." 

Cicero,  in  his  third  book  De  Oratore,  makes  this  observation,  "  It  is 
wonderful,  when  the  learned  and  unlearned  differ  so  much  in  art,  how 
little  they  differ  in  judgment.  For  art  being  derived  from  nature,  is  good 
fbr  nothing,  unless  it  move  and  delight  nature." 

From  WDat  has  been  said  in  this  article,  it  follows,  that  it  is  so  far  in 
our  power  to  write  and  speak  perspicuously,  and  to  reason  justly,  as  it  is 
in  our  power  to  form  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  the  subject  on  which 
we  speak  or  reason.  And  though  nature  hath  put  a  %vide  difference  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  in  this  respect,  yet  that  it  is  in  a  very  con- 
siderable d^ree  in  our  power  to  have  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of 
things  about  which  we  think  and  reason,  cannot  be  doubtea. 

7.  It  has  been  observed  by  many  authors,  that,  when  we  barely  con- 
ceive any  object,  the  ingredients  of  that  conception  must  either  be  things 
with  winch  we  were  before  acquainted  by  some  other  original  power  of  the 
mind,  or  they  must  be  parts  or  attributes  of  such  things.  Thus  a  man 
cannot  conceive  colours,  if  he  never  saw,  nor  sounds  if  he  never  heard.  If 
a  man  had  not  a  conscience,  he  could  not  conceive  what  is  meant  by  moral 
obligation,  or  by  right  and  wrong  in  conduct. 

Fancy  may  combine  things  that  never  were  combined  in  reality.  It 
may  enlarge  or  diminish,  multiply  or  divide,  compound  and  fashion  the 
objects  which  nature  presents ;  but  it  cannot,  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  that 
creative  power  which  we  ascribe  to  it,  bring  any  one  simple  ingredient  to 
its  productions,  which  nature  has  not  framed,  and  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge by  some  other  faculty. 

This  Mr.  Locke  has  expressed  as  beautifully  as  justly.  '^  The  dominion 
of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own  understanding,  is  much  the  same 
as  in  the  great  world  of  visible  things ;  wherein  his  power,  however  ma- 
naged by  art  and  skill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and  divide 
the  materials  that  are  made  to  his  hand,  but  can  do  nothing  towards 
making  the  least  particle  of  matter,  or  destroying  one  atom  that  is  already 
in  being.  The  same  inability  will  every  one  find  in  himself,  to  fashion 
in  his  understanding  any  simple  idea  not  received  by  the  powers  which 
God  has  given  him." 

I  think  all  philosophers  agree  in  this  sentiment.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed, 
after  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  principle  in  general,  mentions  what 
he  thinks  a  single  exception  to  it,  that  a  man,  who  had  seen  all  the  shades 
of  a  particular  colour,  except  one,  might  frame  in  his  mind  a  conception 
of  that  shade  which  he  never  saw.  I  think  this  is  not  an  exception  ;  be- 
cause a  particular  shade  of  a  colour  differs  not  specifically,  but  only  in 
d^ree,  from  other  shades  of  the  same  colour. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  our  most  simple  conceptions  are  not  those 
which  nature  immediately  presents  to  us.  When  we  come  to  years  of 
understanding,  we  have  the  power  of  analysing  the  objects  of  nature,  of 
distinguishing  their  several  attributes  and  relations,  of  conceiving  them 
one  by  one,  and  of  giving  a  name  to  each,  whose  meaning  extends  only  to 
that  single  attribute  or  relation :  and  thus  our  most  simple  conceptions 
are  not  those  of  any  object  in  nature,  but  of  some  single  attribute  or  re- 
lation of  such  objects. 

Thus  nature  presents  to  our  senses,  bodies  that  are  extended  in  three 
dimensions,  and  solid.  By  analysing  the  notion  we  have  o€  V»A:j  iKRA.  fi^ 
senses,  we  forin  to  ourselves  the  conceptions  of  eiitensioii,  «^&x^»fc^ 
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fl  [Hiint,  II  line,  a  surface  ;  all  wliicli  are  more  simple  conceptions  tlmn  that 
of  a  body.  But  they  aro  the  elements,  as  it  were,  of  which  our  concfptfoti 
of  a  bcwly  is  matle  up,  and  into  which  it  may  be  annlysod.  This  power  of 
analysing  objects  we  projKjse  to  consider  particularly  in  another  place.  It 
U  only  mentioned  here,  that  what  is  said  in  this  article  may  not  be  un- 
derstood^ so  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  it. 

ft,  Though  our  conceptions  must  be  confined  to  the  ingredients  men- 
tioned in  the  la*st  article,  \\c  arc  unconfined  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment  of  those  ingreclienta.  Here  we  may  pick  and  chcM>se,  and  form  an 
endless  variety  of  coudiinations  and  compositions,  which  we  call  crtnilurej* 
of  the  imagination-  These  may  be  clearly  conceived,  though  they  never 
existed:  and  indeed  every  thing  that  is  made,  must  have  been  conceived 
before  it  was  made.  Every  work  of  human  art,  and  everj'  plan  of  con- 
duct, whether  in  public  or  in  private  life,  must  have  been  conceived  l»efore 
it  is  brouglit  to  execution.  And  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  tho  AU 
mighty,  before  he  created  the  universe  by  his  power,  hud  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  whole  and  of  every  part^  and  mw  it  to  be  gwd,  and  agreeable 
to  hi^;  intention. 

It  is  the  business  of  man,  os  a  rational  creature,  to  employ  this  un- 
limited power  of  conception,  for  planning  his  conduct  and  enlarging  hh 
knowledge.  It  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  beings  endowed  with  reason  to  act 
by  a  preconceived  plan.  Brute  animals  M'em  either  to  want  this  power, 
or  to  have  it  in  a  very  low  degree.  They  are  moved  by  instinct,  habit, 
appetite,  or  natural  affection,  according  as  these  principles  are  stirred  by 
the  present  occasion.  But  I  st*e  no  reason  to  think  that  they  can  propoiic 
to  themselves  a  connected  plan  of  life,  or  form  general  rules  of  conduct. 
Indeedj  we  see  that  many  of  the  human  specie?*,  to  whom  God  ha«  given 
this  power,  make  little  use  of  it*  Tliey  act  without  a  plan,  as  the  pftumon 
or  appetite  which  h  strongt*st  at  the  time  leads  them. 

9.  1  he  last  property  I  hhall  mention  of  this  facultj*  >«  tbat  whtcli  m- 
scntially  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  power  of  tne  mind  ;  and  it  is, 
that  it  is  not  employed  solely  about  things  which  have  existence,  I  can 
conceive  a  winged  horse  or  a  centaur^  as  easily  and  as  distinctly  as  I  can 
conceive  a  man  wliom  I  have  seen.  Nor  does  tbis  distinct  conception  in- 
cline my  judgment  in  the  kaat  to  the  belief »  that  a  winged  horse  or  a 
ci^ntaur  ever  existed. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  other  operations  of  our  minds.  They  are  emiilofed 
about  real  existences,  ond  carry  with  them  the  belief  of  their  elijectm. 
When  I  feel  pain,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  pain  that  I  feil  ha« 
a  real  existence.  When  I  perceive  any  external  object,  my  belief  of  the 
real  existence  of  the  object  is  irresistible*  When  1  distinctly  rememlier 
any  event,  thou£;h  that  event  may  not  now  exist,  I  can  have  no  doubt  but 
it  did  exist.  That  consciousness  which  we  have  of  the  operati<ms  of  our 
own  minds,  implies  a  lielief  of  the  real  existence  of  those  o|H»rution», 

Tlius  we  see,  that  the  powers  of  sensation,  of  perception*  of  tnenior)» 
and  of  oomcioiiiiicM,  are  all  emploved  solely  about  objects  tliut  do  exist 
nr  liare  esisled.  But  conception  is  of^en  employed  aliout  objects  that 
neither  do,  nor  did,  nor  will  exist.  This  is  tlic  very  nature  of  this  faculty, 
that  its  object,  though  distinctly  conceived,  may  have  no  existence.  Such 
an  object  we  call  a  creature  of  imagination  ;  but  this  creature  never  was 
createffi 

That  we  may  not  impoae  upon  DunseJt*es  in  this  matter,  we  must  du 
tiJ^ipiah  between  that  act  or  o(>eratian  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  Cf>i 
ria^  sn  i^lj/ive,  mad  the  object  which  we  conceive.     When  we  conccier 
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•  any  thing,  there  is  a  real  act  or  operation  of  the  mind ;  of  this  wc  are 
conscious,  and  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  existence:  but  every  such  act 
must  have  an  object;  for  he  that  conceives,  must  conceive  something. 
Suppose  he  conceives  a  centaur,  he  may  have  a  distinct  conception  of  this 
object,  though  no  centaur  ever  existed. 

I  am  afraid,  that,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of 
philosophers  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  appear  in  a  very  ridiculous  light, 
for  insisting  upon  a  point  so  very  evident,  as  that  men  may  barely  con- 
ceive things  that  never  existed.  They  will  hardly  believe,  that  any  man 
in  his  wits  ever  doubted  of  it.  Indeed,  I  know  no  truth  more  evident  to 
the  common  sense  and  to  the  experience  of  mankind.  But  if  the  autho- 
rity of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern,  opposes  it,  as  I  think  it  does,  I 
wish  not  to  treat  that  authority  so  fastidiously,  as  not  to  attend  patiently 
to  what  may  be  said  in  support  of  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THEORIES  CONCERNING  CONCEPTION. 

The  theory  of  ideas  has  been  applied  to  the  conception  of  objects  as 
well  as  to  perception  and  memory.  Perhaps  it  will  be  irksome  to  tlie 
reader,  as  it  is  to  the  writer,  to  return  to  that  subject,  after  so  much  has  been 
said  upon  it;  but  its  application  to  the  conception  of  objects,  which  could 
not  properly  have  been  introduced  before,  gives  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  it,  and  of  the  prejudices  which  have  led  philosophers  so  unani- 
mously into  it. 

There  are  two  prejudices  which  seem  to  me  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
theory  of  ideas  in  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  has  appeared  in  the 
course  of  above  two  thousand  years ;  and  though  they  have  no  support 
from  the  natural  dictates  of  our  faculties,  or  from  attentive  reflection  upon 
their  operations,  they  are  prejudices  which  those  who  speculate  upon  this 
subject  are  very  apt  to  be  led  into  by  analogy. 

The  Jirst  is.  That  in  all  the  operations  of  the  understanding  there  must 
be  some  immediate  intercourse  l)etween  the  mind  and  its  object,  so  that 
the  one  may  act  upon  the  other.  The  second,  That  in  all  the  operations 
of  understanding  there  must  be  an  object  of  thought,  whicli  really  exists 
while  we  think  of  it;  or  as  some  philosophers  have  expressed  it,  that 
which  is  not,  cannot  be  intelligible. 

Had  .philosophers  perceived,  that  these  are  prejudices  grounded  only 
upon  analogical  reasoning,  we  had  never  heard  of  ideas  in  the  philosophical 
sense  of  that  word. 

The  first  of  these  principles  has  led  philosophers  to  think,  that  as  the 
external  objects  of  sense  are  too  remote  to  act  upon  the  mind  immediately, 
there  must  be  some  image  or  shadow  of  them  that  is  present  to  the  mind, 
and  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception.  That  there  is  such  an  im- 
mediate object  of  perception,  distinct  from  the  external  object,  has  been 
very  unanimously  held  by  philosophers,  though  they  have  differed  much 
about  the  name,  the  nature,  and  the  origin  of  those  immediate  objects. 

We  have  considered  what  has  been  said  in  support  of  this  principle. 
Essay  II.  Chap.  XIV.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  to  prevent  repe- 
tition. 

I  shall  only  add  to  what  is  there  said,  that  there  appears  no  shadow  of 
reason  why  the  mind  must  have  an  object  immcdiatcVY  ^t«i6ftTiX.\xk  KXy^*-^ 


intellot-'tuiil  operations*  any  more  than  in  its  aflTeclbn?  and  possionij.  Philo- 
sophtTs  have  not  said,  that  itleas  are  the  immediate  uhjecta  of  love  or 
resentment «  of  esteem  iir  diaapprohation.  It  is,  I  think,  acknowh^iged, 
that  pcr8i»n»  and  nut  ideas  are  the  immediate  objects  of  those  affections ; 
persons,  who  are  qs  far  from  Inking  inimediately  present  to  the  mind  &A 
other  external  objects,  and  sometimes  persons  who  have  now  no  existence 
in  this  world  at  leiiKt,  and  who  can  neither  act  upon  the  mind^  nor  be 
iicte<l  njMm  by  it. 

The  second  principle,  which  I  conceive  to  l>e  likewise  a  prejudice  of 
philosophers  jn-ounded  upon  analoj^%  is  now  to  be  conKidcred. 

ft  etiiitradicts  directly  what  wan  laid  <lown  in  the  la^it  article  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  wit,  that  we  may  have  a  distinct  conception  of  tliingi 
which  never  existed.  I'his  is  undoubtedly  the  common  belief  t»f  those  who 
have  not  been  instructed  iti  phihw*ophy ;  and  they  will  think  it  us  ridi- 
culous to  defend  it  l>y  reasoniu|:  as  to  oppose  it- 

Thf  philosopher  says^  though  there  may  be  a  remote  object  which  does 
not  exist,  there  must  Le  an  inunediale  object  which  reallv  exists  ;  for  that 
which  is  not,  cannot  be  an  olyject  of  thought.  The  idea  mu^t  Ik;  per- 
ceived by  the  mind,  and  if  it  does  not  exii>t  there,  there  can  be  no  per- 
ception of  it>  no  opemtion  of  the  mind  about  it. 

['his  principle  deserves  the  more  to  be  examinetl^  because  the  Other 
before  mentioned  dependn  up»n  it ;  fi*r  dthough  the  bwvt  may  lie  true, 
even  if  the  Erst  were  fal^e,  yet  if  the  last  be  not  true*  neither  can  the  fin^t : 
if  we  can  ecuiceive  objeelH  which  have  no  existence,  it  follows,  that  there 
may  Ik?  objects  of  ibou^ht  which  neither  act  upon  the  mind,  nor  are  acted 
upuii  by  it ;  becaiuse  tliat  which  has  n'>  existence  can  neither  act  nor  be 
acted  nj>on. 

It  h  by  these  principle*  that  philowiphcrs  liave  l»ecn  ird  to  think,  that 
ill  every  act  of  memory  and  of  conct»ntir»n,  as  well  as  of  perception,  there 
arc  two  objects.  The  one,  the  immediate  object,  the  idea,  the  specieiit  the 
foniK  the  other,  the  mediate  or  external  object.  The  vulgar  Know  ynlr 
of  one  object,  which  in  j>erccption  h  somctliing  i^xternal  that  exiftla ;  la 
memory*  something  that  did  exist ;  and  in  conception^  may  be  something 
that  never  existed :  but  the  immediate  object  of  the  [philosophers,  the  idea, 
is  said  to  exist,  and  to  Ik*  perceived  in  all  these  operations. 

These  principles  have  not  only  led  philosophers  to  split  objects  inUi  two, 
where  others  can  find  but  one,  f>ut  likewise  have  led  them  to  re<luce  th«  J^H 
thrt*e  operations  now  mentitined  to  one,  making  memory  and  C4 inception^ ^^H 
a»  well  as  })erc*'ption,  to  be  the  jierception  of  ideas.  But  nolbing  aj)pcant  ^^1 
niure  evident  to  the  vul^^ir,  than  that  what  is  only  reme?nberedj  or  only  \ 
crmceived,  is  not  perceived;  and  to  sjieak  of  the  jierceptions  of  iii€liMr]r» 
Mp|iears  to  them  as  abnurd,  as  to  Hpeak  of  the  bearing  of  sight. 

In  a  word,  these  two  princijdes  carry  u»  ijil*>  the  whole  philoKc»ph:ca] 
iheoTj  of  ideas,  and  furni^h  every  argument  that  ever  was  u»ed  for  their 
If  they  are  true,  that  system  must  be    admitted  with  ali  it)* 


90as9^wstte6»  I  if  they  are  only  pn^juclices,  grouuded  ufion  auakgical  rm». 
seining,  the  whole  syntem  uuihI  tall  to  the  ground  with  them. 

It  IS,  therefore,  of  imjKirtantv  to  trace  tijt>>.e  principles,  as  for  aa  ire 
Mv,  to  their  iirigin,  and  to  wh-,  if  jiuMvibie,  whether  they  hai'e  Wlf  jn 
foundaticm  in  r(*ft*un,  or  whither  they  nre  rash  ciinclusbns»  dntwa  Iretn  J 
sapDOsed  anabigy^  Ijetween  mtittcf  and  mind, 

ihe  utiUnirniHl,  who  arc  guithnl  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  eip  . 
what  the)  are  cunMriiiUs  of  eoneerning  the  operatioiiji  of  their  im^n  mia 
Mirfi\  ikit  llje  idijecl   whicJj  they  distinctJy  perceive   certainly  exi«l»l^ 
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that  the  object  which  they  distinctly  remember  certainly  did  exists  but 
now  may  not ;  but  as  to  things  that  are  barely  conceived,  they  know  that 
they  can  conceive  a  thousand  things  that  never  existed,  and  that  the  bare 
conception  of  a  thing  does  not  so  much  as  afford  a  presumption  of  its 
existence.  They  give  themselves  no  trouble  to  know  how  these  operations 
are  performed,  or  to  account  for  them  from  general  principles. 

But  philosc^hers,  who  wish  to  discover  the  causes- of  things,  and  to 
account  for  these  operations  of  mind,  observing,  that  in  other  operations 
there  must  be  not  only  an  agent,  but  something  to  act  upon,  have  been 
led  by  analogy  to  conclude  that  it  must  be  so  in  the  operations  of  the 
mind. 

The  relation  between  the  mind  and  its  conceptions  bears  a  very  strong 
and  obvious  analogy  to  the  relation  between  a  man  and  his  work.  Every 
scheme  he  forms,  every  discovery  he  makes  by  his  reasoning  powers,  is 
very  properly  called  the  work  of  his  mind.  These  works  of  the  mind  are 
sometimes  great  and  important  works,  and  draw  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  men. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  philosopher  to  consider  how  such  works  of  the 
mind  are  produced,  and  of  what  materials  they  are  composed.  He  calls 
the  materials  ideas.  There  must,  therefore,  be  ideas,  which  the  mind  can 
arrange  and  form  into  a  regular  structure.  Every  thing  that  is  produced 
must  be  produced  of  something ;  and  from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Some  such  reasoning  as  this  seems  to  me  to  have  given  the  first  rise  to 
the  philosophical  notions  of  ideas.  Those  notions  were  formed  into  a 
system  by  the  Pythagoreans  two  thousand  years  ago;  and  this  system 
was  adopted  by  Flato,  and  embellished  with  all  the  powers  of  a  fine  and 
lofty  imagination.  I  shall,  in  compliance  with  custom,  call  it  the  Platonic 
system  of  ideas,  though,  in  reality,  it  was  the  invention  of  the  Pythagorean 
school. 

The  most  arduous  question  which  employed  the  wits  of  men  in  the  in- 
£uicy  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  was,  what  was  the  origin  of  the  world } 
From  what  principles  and  causes  did  it  proceed  ?  To  this  question  very 
different  imswers  were  given  in  the  different  schools.  Most  of  them  ap- 
pear to  us  very  ridiculous.  The  Pythagoreans,  however,  judged  very 
rationally,  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  that  it  must  be  the 
Workmanship  of  an  eternal,  intelligent,  and  good  Being:  and  therefore 
they  conclmfed  the  Deity  to  be  one  first  principle  or  cause  of  the  universe. 

But  they  conceived  there  must  be  more.  The  universe  must  be  made 
of  something.  Every  workman  must  have  materials  to  work  upon.  That 
the  world  should  be  made  out  of  nothing  seemed  to  them  absurd,  because 
every  thing  that  is  made  must  be  made  of  something. 

Nullam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam* 

LucR. 

Dc  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti. 

Pers. 

This  maxim  never  was  brought  into  doubt :  even  in  Cicero's  time  it  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  all  philosophers.  What  natural  philosopher  (says  that 
author  in  his  second  book  of  Divination)  ever  asserted  tnat  any  thing 
could  take  its  rise  from  nothing,  or  be  reduced  to  nothing  ?  Because  men 
must  have  materials  to  work  upon,  they  concluded  it  must  be  so  with  the 
Deity.     This  was  reasoning  from  analogy. 

Frran  Ms  h  followed,  that  an  eteraal  uucrealcd  m«X\jcx  vivk  «Dil 
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tir^t  principle  uf  the  universe.  But  this  matter,  they  believed,  liutl  ni> 
form  iiur  tiuiUitv*  It  was  the  same  with  the  matcna  prima y  or  first  matter 
fif  Aristotle, 'who  borrowed  ibis  piirt  of  his  philosophy  from  hi«  prcdc- 
ee»sor», 

To  us  it  seems  more  rational  U*  think,  thut  the  Deitv  created  matter 
jvith  its  qualittej^,  than  that  the  uiiitter  of  the  universe  should  be  etermd 
and  self-existent.  But  so  strong  wiis  the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers a|;ainst  what  we  cjdl  creation,  that  they  rather  cliose  to  have 
recourse  to  this  eternal  and  unintelligible  matter^  that  the  Deity  might 
have  materialii  to  work  upon. 

The  same  analc^y  which  led  them  to  think  that  there  must  be  an  eternal 
matter  of  which  the  world  was  made,  led  them  also  to  conclude  that  there 
must  be  an  eternal  pattern  or  model  according  to  which  it  was  made. 
Works  of  design  and  art  must  be  distinctly  conceived  before  they  are 
Duide.  The  Deity,  as  an  intelligent  Being,  about  to  execute  a  work  of 
|KerfiM:t  beauty  and  regularity,  must  have  had  a  distinct  conception  of  hia 
work  before  it  was  made,     'fhis  appears  very  rati  on  uL 

But  this  conception,  toeing  the  work  of  the  Divine  Intellect,  something 
must  have  existcci  as  its  object.  This  could  only  be  idea»^  which  are  the 
proper  and  immediate  object  of  intellect. 

Prom  this  investigation  of  the  principles  or  causes  of  the  universe,  tliose 
philoifopheis  concluded  them  to  l>e  three  in  number,  to  wit,  an  eternal 
mutter  as  the  material  cause,  eternal  ideas  as  tlie  model  or  exemplary  cau8e» 
and  an  eternal  intelligent  mind  as  the  elficicnt  cause* 

As  to  the  nature  of  those  eternal  ideas,  the  philosophers  of  that  ted 
ascriVu'd  tu  tliem  the  most  magnificent  attributes,  lliey  were  immutablt 
juid  uncreated  ;  the  object  of  the  Divine  Intellect  before  the  world  wti 
made;  and  the  only  object  of  intellect  and  of  »cience  to  all  intelligtnl 
beings*  As  far  as  intellect  is  superior  to  sense,  so  far  are  ideas  superior 
to  all  the  (objects  of  sense.  The  imjecta  of  sense  being  in  a  constant  !lux^ 
cannot  properly  be  sold  to  exist.  Ideas  are  the  things  which  have  a  reid 
and  permanent  existence.  They  are  as  varioui  bb  the  species  of  things^ 
there  l>cing  one  idea  of  every  s|iecie«>  but  none  of  individuals.  The  idea 
is  the  essence  of  the  species,  and  existed  before  any  of  the  ^peciea  was 
made.  It  is  entire  in  event'  individual  of  the  specici^,  without  being  either 
divided  or  multiplied. 

In  our  present  state,  we  have  but  an  imjKrfcct  concepti«in  of  the  eternal 
ideas  ;  but  it  is  the  highest  felicity  and  perfection  of  men  to  be  able  to 
contemplate  them.  While  we  are  in  this  prisim  of  the  biwly.  J^ense*  aai  « 
dead  weight,  bears  us  down  from  the  contemplutii»n  of  the  intellectual  ob* 
jccts  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  due  puri6eati(»n  of  the  soul*  and  abstraction  frvnn 
K>ens(%  that  the  intellectual  eye  is  o|xnied,  and  that  we  are  enabled  tonioujit 
upon  the  wings  of  intellect  t«>thc  celestial  world  of  ideas. 

Such  was  the  n»o«t  ancient  systrm  concertjing  ideas,  of  n  hich  we  have 
any  accf»unt.  And  however  diiierent  firfim  the  modern »  it  app<*ars  to  be 
built  ujKm  the  prejudices  %ve  have  mentioned  ;  to  wit,  tliat  in  rvery  ope- 
ration there  must  be  siimething  to  work  u\h»u  :  and  thut  rren  in  ctmcep* 
tion  there  must  l)e  an  object  which  reidly  exists. 

For  if  those  ancient  phikDWiphers  had  thought   it  possible  that  the  Di4tr ! 
ooiild  opemte  without  materials  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  thjil  ItVi 
eoaceive  the  plan  of  it  without  a  miKhd«  they  coutd  liare  i 
to  make  matter  and  ideas  eteniul  wjid  nect«*amrily  existenl  priudplcny i 
'^  a»  the  Deity  himself. 
ther  tliry  believed  that  the  ideas  were  not  imly  eternal,  Iml 
'  mthmn  a  canse^  arranged  in  \\\sx\  \i4aulU\d  Aud  \wtfect  < 
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which  they  ascribe  to  this  intelligible  world  of  ideas,  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  a  necepsary  consequence  of  the  system  :  for  if  the  Deity 
could  not  conceive  the  plan  of  the  world  which  he  made,  without  a  model 
which  really  existed,  that  model  could  not  be  his  work,  nor  contrived  by 
his  wisdom ;  for  if  he  made  it,  he  must  have  conceived  it  before  it  was 
made  ,*  it  must  therefore  have  existed  in  all  its  beauty  and  order  inde- 
pendent of  the  Deity ;  and  this  I  think  they  acknowledged  by  making  the 
models  and  the  matter  of  this  world,  first  principles,  no  less  than  the 
Deity. 

If  the  Platonic  system  be  thus  understood  (and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
hang  together  otherwise),  it  leads  to  two  consequences  that  are  unfavour- 
able to  it. 

♦  Firit,  nothing  is  left  to  the  maker  of  this  world  but  the  skill  to  work 
after  a  model.  1  he  model  had  all  the  perfection  and  beauty  that  appears 
in  the  copy,  and  the  Deity  had  only  to  copy  after  a  pattern  that  existed 
independent  of  him.  Indeed,  the  copy,  if  we  believe  those  philosophers, 
falls  very  far  short  of  the  original ;  but  this  they  seem  to  have  ascribed  to 
the  refractoriness  of  matter,  of  which  it  was  made. 

Secondly,  If  the  world  of  ideas,  without  being  the  work  of  a  perfectly 
wise  and  good  intelligent  Being,  could  have  so  much  beauty  and  perfection, 
how  can  we  infer  from  the  beauty  and  order  of  this  world,  which  is  but  an 
imperfect  copv  of  the  other,  that  it  must  have  been  made  by  a  perfectly 
wise  and  good  Being  ?  The  force  of  this  reasoning,  from  the  beauty  and 
order  of  the  universe,  to  its  being  the  work  of  a  wise  Being,  which  appears 
invincible  to  every  candid  mind,  and  appeared  so  to  those  ancient  philo- 
sophers, is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a 
world  of  ideas,  of  greater  perfection  and  beauty,  which  never  was  made. 
Or,  if  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  will  apply  to  the  world  of  ideas,  which  must 
of  consequence  have  been  made  by  a  wise  and  good  intelligent  Being,  and 
must  have  been  conceived  before  it  was  made. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  all  that  is  mysterious  and  unintelligible 
in  the  Flatouic  ideas,  arises  from  attributing  existence  to  them.  Take 
awa7  this  one  attribute,  all  the  rest,  however  pompously  expressed,  are 
easify  admitted  aud  understood. 

What  is  a  Platonic  idea.^  It  is  the  essence  of  a  species.  It  is  the 
exemplar,  the  model,  according  to  which,  all  the  individuals  of  that  species 
are  made.  It  is  entire  in  every  individual  of  the  species,  without  oeing 
multiplied  or  divided.  It  was  an  object  of  the  Divine  Intellect  from  eter- 
nity, and  is  an  object  of  contemplation  and  of  science  to  every  intelligent 
being.  It  is  eternal,  immutable,  and  uncreated ;  and,  to  crown  all,  it  not 
only  exists,  but  has  a  more  real  and  permanent  existence  than  any  thing 
that  ever  God  made. 

Take  this  description  altogether,  and  it  would  require  an  CEdipus  to 
unriddle  it.  But  take  away  the  last  part  of  it,  and  nothing  is  more  easy. 
It  is  easy  to  find  five  hundred  things  which  answer  to  every  article  in  the 
description  except  the  last. 

Take  for  an  instance  the  nature  of  u  circle,  as  it  is  defined  by  Euclid, 
an  object  which  every  intelligent  being  may  conceive  distinctly,  though 
no  circle  had  ever  existed;  it  is  the  exemplar,  the  model  according  to 
which  all  the  individual  figures  of  that  species  that  ever  existed  were  made  ; 
for  they  are  all  made  according  to  the  nature  of  a  circle.  It  is  entire  in 
every  individual  of  the  species,  ^vithout  being  multiplied  or  divided ;  for 
every  circle  is  an  entire  circle  ;  and  all  circles,  in  as  far  as  they  are  circles, 
have  one  and  the  same  nature.     It  was  an  object  of  \.\\c\>'\\\\vr\tW^%rX 
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firht  j^iriiiciple  of  tlie  liiii verse.  But  this  matter,  they  believed,  bud  no 
furni  nor  quality-  It  was  the  name  with  the  materia  prima,  or  tirst  matter 
of  Aristiitle/who  borrowed  this  part  of  his  pbilostiphy  from  liis  pnnlc- 
cessorw. 

To  na  it  seems  iiiui'e  ratifiual  to  think,  that  the  Deitv  created  mutter 
*vith  its  quftiiti*^,  than  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  sliould  Ik*  etermiJ 
and  self-existent.  But  so  strong  was  the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers  aguinst  what  u*e  call  creation,  that  they  rather  chose  l«  have 
reomirse  to  thiij  eternal  and  un intelligible  matter^  that  the  Deity  might 
htkwe  materials  to  work  upon. 

The  same  analogj-  which  led  them  to  think  that  there  must  he  an  eternal 
matter  of  whicli  the  world  wa«  made,  led  them  alsf>  to  conchide  that  there 
must  be  an  eternal  pattern  or  model  according  to  which  it  was  made. 
Works  of  design  ana  art  nnist  be  distinctly  conceii^ed  before  they  are 
made.  The  Deitv,  as  an  intelligent  Being,  about  to  execute  a  work  of 
[lerfeet  beauty  ami  regularitv,  must  have  had  a  distinct  conception  of  hi»i 
work  before  it  an  as  made.     Tliis  appears  very  rational. 

But  this  conception,  tieing  tlie  work  of  the  Divine  Intellect*  8<»mething 
nnist  have  existed  as  \H  object.  This  could  only  be  idcaSj  which  are  the 
proper  and  immediate  object  of  intellect. 

Trom  this  investigation  of  tlie  principles  or  causes  of  the  universe,  thoae 
pliilosophcrii  concluded  them  to  Ik*  three  in  number,  to  wit,  an  eternal 
matter  as  the  material  cause,  eternal  ideas  as  the  model  or  exemplary  causey 
and  an  eternal  intelligent  mind  as  the  erticient  cause. 

As  to  the  nature  of  those  eternal  ideas,  the  philosophers  of  that  sect 
aiK^riLed  to  them  the  most  magnificent  attributejsi.  They  were  immutable 
and  imcreated ;  the  object  of  the  Di\^ine  Inteilect  before  the  world  was 
made;  and  tlie  only  object  of  intellect  and  of  science  to  all  intelligent 
l>einpf.  As  far  as  intellccl  is  superior  to  sense,  m  far  are  ideas  superior 
to  all  the  objects  of  sense*  The  objects  of  sense  being  in  a  constant  flux, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  exist.  Ideas  are  the  things  which  have  a  real 
and  permanent  existence.  1  hey  are  as  various  as  the  Kuecies  of  things, 
there  l>eing  one  idea  of  every  species,  but  none  of  individuals.  The  idea 
is  the  es>sence  of  the  species,  and  existed  before  tmy  of  the  spt^ries  was 
made»  It  is  entire  in  every  individual  of  the  species,  without  being  either 
divided  t»r  multiplied. 

•In  our  jircsent  state,  we  have  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  etenuU 
ideas ;  but  it  is  the  highest  felicity  and  perfection  «»f  men  to  he  able  to 
contemplate  them.  While  we  are  in  this  prison  of  the  body,  sense,  as  a 
daid  weight,  bears  us  down  from  tlie  contemplation  of  the  intellectual  ob- 
jects; and  it  is  onl\^  by  a  due  purification  of  the  soul,  and  abstraction  from 
sense,  that  the  inleilectual  eye  is  o])ened,  and  that  we  are  enabled  to  mount 
ujHin  the  wings  of  intellect  to  the  celestial  world  of  ideas. 

8uch  was  the  most  ancient  j^ystrm  concerning  ideas,  of  w  hich  we  have 
any  account.  And  liowcver  ditferent  from  the  modern,  it  appears  to  he 
built  ujjon  the  prejudict»s  we  hai^e  mentioned  ;  to  wit,  that  in  every  ope- 
ration there  must  he  something  to  work  upon  ;  and  that  even  in  concep- 
tion there  must  be  an  object  which  really  exists. 

For  if  those  ancient  philosophers  bad  thought  it  possible  that  the  Deity 
could  operate  without  materials  in  the  tbrmation  of  tlie  world,  and  tliut  be 
could  conceive  the  plan  of  it  without  a  model,  they  could  liave  seen  no 
reason  to  n^ake  matter  and  idt»os  eternal  and  necefutarily  existent  principletti 
as  well  as  the  Deity  himself. 

Whether  they  bcUevcd  ihat  thiB  iie^  were  not  only  eternal,  but  rtm** 
iin//j,  ami  nithont  a  eantc,  amngcd  in  iViai  \KniuuUA  aiw\  \Wt<cci  Girder  j 
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which  they  ascribe  to  this  intelligible  world  of  ideas^  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  a  nece^sary  consequence  of  the  system  :  for  if  the  Deity 
could  not  conceive  the  plan  of  the  world  which  he  made>  without  a  model 
which  really  existed,  that  model  could  not  be  his  work,  nor  contrived  by 
his  wisdom ;  for  if  he  made  it,  he  must  have  conceived  it  before  it  was 
made ;  it  must  therefore  have  existed  in  all  its  beauty  and  order  inde- 
pendent of  the  Deity ;  and  this  I  think  they  acknowledged  by  making  the 
model,  and  the  matter  of  this  world,  first  principles,  no  less  than  the 
Deity. 

If  the  Platonic  system  be  thus  understood  (and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
hang  together  otherwise),  it  leads  to  two  consequences  that  are  unfavour- 
able to  it. 

.  Firgt,  nothing  is  left  to  the  maker  of  this  world  but  the  skill  to  work 
after  a  model.  1  he  model  had  all  the  perfection  and  beauty  that  appears 
in  the  copy,  and  the  Deity  had  only  to  copy  after  a  pattern  that  existed 
independent  of  him.  Indeed,  the  copy,  if  we  believe  those  philosophers, 
fells  very  fer  short  of  the  original ;  but  this  they  seem  to  have  ascribed  to 
the  refractoriness  of  matter,  of  which  it  was  made. 

Secondly,  If  the  world  of  ideas,  without  being  the  work  of  a  perfectly 
wise  and  good  intelligent  Being,  could  have  so  much  beauty  and  perfection, 
how  can  we  infer  from  the  beauty  and  order  of  this  world,  which  is  but  an 
imperfect  copy  of  the  other,  that  it  must  have  been  made  by  a  perfectly 
wise  and  good  Being  ?  The  force  of  this  reasoning,  from  the  beauty  and 
order  of  the  universe,  to  its  being  the  work  of  a  wise  Being,  which  appears 
invincible  to  every  candid  mind,  and  appeared  so  to  those  ancient  philo- 
sophers, is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a 
world  of  ideas,  of  greater  perfection  and  beauty,  which  never  was  made. 
Or,  if  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  will  apply  to  the  world  of  ideas,  which  must 
of  consequence  have  been  made  by  a  wise  and  good  intelligent  Being,  and 
must  have  been  conceived  before  it  was  made. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  all  that  is  mysterious  and  unintelligible 
in  the  Flatonic  ideas,  arises  from  attributing  existence  to  them.  Take 
away  this  one  attribute,  all  the  rest,  however  pompously  expressed,  are 
easily  admitted  and  understood. 

What  is  a  Platonic  idea?  It  is  the  essence  of  a  species.  It  is  the 
exemplar,  the  model,  according  to  which,  all  the  individuals  of  that  species 
are  made.  It  is  entire  in  every  individual  of  the  species,  without  being 
multiplied  or  divided.  It  Avas  an  object  of  the  Divine  Intellect  from  eter- 
nity, and  is  an  object  of  contemplation  and  of  science  to  every  intelligent 
being.  It  is  eternal,  immutable,  and  uncreated ;  and,  to  crown  all,  it  not 
only  exists,  but  has  a  more  real  and  permanent  existence  than  any  thing 
that  ever  God  made. 

Take  this  description  altogether,  and  it  would  require  an  (Edipus  to 
unriddle  it.  But  take  away  the  last  part  of  it,  and  nothing  is  more  easy. 
It  is  easy  to  find  dve  hundred  things  which  answer  to  every  article  in  the 
description  except  the  last. 

Take  for  an  instance  the  nature  of  a  circle,  as  it  is  defined  by  Euclid, 
an  object  which  every  intelligent  being  may  conceive  distinctly,  though 
no  circle  had  ever  existed;  it  is  the  exemplar,  the  model  according  to 
which  all  the  individual  figures  of  that  species  that  ever  existed  were  made  ; 
for  they  are  all  made  according  to  the  nature  of  a  circle.  It  is  entire  in 
every  individual  of  the  species,  without  being  multiplied  or  divided ;  for 
every  circle  is  an  entire  circle  ;  and  all  circles,  in  as  far  as  they  are  circles, 
have  one  and  the  same  nature.     It  was  an  object  o?  \.W\>\\m^\Tv\^%RX 
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froin  all  eternity,  aiul  may  he  mi  object  of  ctmtemplatioii  Jintl  of  science  ta 
every  intelligent  being.  It  h  tlic  essence  t*f  a  srieeies,  and  like  jill  other 
essences^  it  is  eternal,  iunnutable^  and  uncreatoci*  This  nxeans  no  more, 
but  that  a  circle  always  was  a  circle,  and  can  never  be  any  thing  but  a 
circle.  It  is  the  nece»iiity  uf  tbe  thing,  and  not  any  net  ot  creating  power^ 
that  makes  a  circle  to  be  a  circle. 

The  nature  of  every  species,  whether  of  substance,  of  ()nality,  or  of 
relation,  and  in  general  everything  which  the  ancientis  called  an  univcrsjil, 
answers  to  the  description  of  a  Platonic  idea,  if  in  that  description  yow  Iciitc 
mit  the  attribute  of  existence* 

If  we  believe  that  no  species  of  things  could  be  conceived  by  the  Al- 
mighty without  a  model  that  really  existed,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Pla- 
tonic iystem,  however  mysterious.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  the  Deity  could 
hare  a  distinct  conception  of  things  winch  did  not  exist,  and  that  other 
intelligent  beings  may  conceive  objects  which  do  not  exist,  tlie  system  has 
no  better  foundation  than  this  prejudice,  that  the  operations  of  mind 
Dm  St  be  like  those  of  the  body* 

Aristotle  rejected  the  ideas  of  his  master  Plato  as  visionary  ;  but  he  re- 
tained the  prejudices  that  gave  rise  to  tliein,  and  therefore  substituted 
sc»mething  in  their  place,  hut  under  a  diiferi'ut  name^  and  of  a  ditTerent 

He  called  the  objects  of  intellect,  intelligible  specie^  ;  those  of  the 
memory  and  imagination,  phantasms,  and  those  of  the  senses,  sensible 
•pecics.  This  change  of  the  name  was  indeed  very  small ;  for  the  Greek 
WCkrd  of  Aristotle,  which  we  translate  sptcics  or  form,  is  R4>  ne-ar  to  the 
Greek  word  iden,  Inith  in  its  sound  and  signification,  that  from  their  ety- 
mology, it  would  not  l>c  easy  to  give  them  different  meanings*  Both  arc 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  which  signifies  to  ne,  and  Imth  may  signify 
SI  vision  or  appearance  to  the  eye»  Cicero,  who  undcrsto<xl  Cireek  well, 
often  translates  the  Greek  word  idea  by  the  Latin  word  vmo.  But  both 
words  being  used  as  terms  of  art,  one  in  the  Platonic  system,  the  other  in 
the  Peripatetic,  the  Latin  wTiters  generally  borrowed  tlie  Grei*k  W4ird  idea 
to  express  the  Platonic  notion,  and  translated  Aristotle's  word  by  the 
lA'orda  xpecics  or  former  ;  and  in  this  they  have  been  followed  in  the 
niodoTQ  languages. 

TliOM  forms  or  species  were  called  intelligible,  to  diKtingutsh  them 
Ircilii  sioitible  sjiecies,  which  Aristotle  held  to  be  the  immediate  objects  «^ 


He  thought  that  the  seiiiiiible  species  come  from  the  external  object,  snd 
flefined  a  Mtnsc  to  l>c  that  which  has  the  capjicity  to  receive  the  form  rf 
sensible  things  without  the  matter  ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  a  scsil 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  In  like  manner,  he  tliought  that  the  in- 
tellect receives  the  forms  of  tilings  iutelligihle,  and  he  csills  it  the  phice  of 
forms. 

I  take  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Arintotle^  that  the  intt*Uigible  forms 
in  tlie  humun  intellect  are  derived  frcmi  the  scnsilile  by  abslmction.  and 
other  operations  of  the  mind  itself.  As  to  the  intelligible  fofm?i  in  the 
Divine  Intelfect,  they  must  have  had  another  orimii ;  but  I  do  not 
rcmendicr  that  he  gives  any  opinion  abotit  them.  He  certainly  main- 
tained, however,  that  there  is  no  intellection  without  intelligible  %pcci«  ; 
no  rnemorj'  or  imagination  without  phantasms ;  no  perception  ivithmit 
sensible  sjiede^i.  Tn*ating  of  memor%'  he  pro^Kises  n  dimculty*  and  cndi'A* 
to  resolve  it,  how  a  tduuiliwni,  that  is  a  present  object  in  the  mind^ 
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Tbus>  I  thinks  it  appears,  that  the  Peripatetic  system  of  species  and 
phantasms^  as  well  as  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon  this 
principle,  that  in  every  kind  of  thought  there  must  he  some  object  that 
really  exists ;  in  every  operation  of  the  mind,  something  to  work  upon. 
Whether  this  immediate  oDJect  be  called  an  idea  with  Plato,  or  a  phantasm 
or  species  with  Aristotle ;  whether  it  be  eternal  and  uncreated,  or  produced 
by  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  present 
argument.  In  both  systems  it  was  thought  impossible  that  the  Deity 
could  make  the  world  without  matter  to  work  upon.  In  both  it  was 
thought  impossible  that  an  intelligent  Being  could  conceive  any  thing  that 
did  not  exist,  but  by  means  of  a  model  that  really  existed. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  commonly  called  the  latter 
Platonists,  conceived  the  eternal  ideas  of  things  to  be  in  the  Divine 
Intellect,  and  thereby  avoided  the  absurdity  of  making  them  a  principle 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  Deity ;  but  still  they  held  them  to 
exist  really  in  the  Divine  Mind  as  the  objects  of  conception  and  as  the 
patterns  and  archetypes  of  things  that  are  made. 

Modern  philosophers,  still  persuaded  that  of  every  thought  there  must 
be  an  immediate  object  that  really  exists,  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  by  different  names  the  immediate  objects  of  intellect,  of 
imagination,  and  of  the  senses,  but  have  given  the  common  name  of  idea 
to  them  all. 

Whether  these  ideas  be  in  the  scnsorium,  or  in  the  mind,  or  partly  in 
the  one,  and  partly  in  the  other ;  whether  they  exist  when  they  are  not 
perceived,  or  only  when  they  are  perceived ;  whether  they  are  the  work- 
manship of  the  Deity  or  of  the  mind  itself,  or  of  external  natural 
causes ;  with  regard  to  these  points,  different  authors  seem  to  have  dif- 
ferent opinions,  and  the  same  author  sometimes  to  waver  or  be  diffident ; 
but  as  to  their  existence,  there  seems  to  be  great  unanimity. 

So  much  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  that  I  doubt 
not  but  it  will  appear  to  most  a  very  strange  paradox,  or  rather  a  con- 
tradiction, that  men  should  think  without  ideas. 

That  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  contradiction,  I  confess.  But  this 
appearance  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  the  idea  of  a 
thing  means  only  the  thought  of  it,  or  the  operation  of  the  mind  in 
thinking  about  it,  which  is  the  most  common  meaning  of  the  word,  to  think 
without  ideas,  is  to  think  without  thought,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  con- 
tradiction. 

But  an  idea,  according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  philosophers,  b 
not  thought,  but  an  object  of  thought,  which  really  exists,  and  is  perceived. 
Now,  whether  is  it  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  a  man  may  think  of  an 
object  that  does  not  exist  ? 

I  acknowledge  that  a  man  cannot  perceive  an  object  that  does  not  exist ; 
nor  can  he  remember  an  object  that  did  not  exist ;  but  there  appears  to 
me  no  contradiction  in  his  conceiving  an  object  that  neither  does,  nor  ever 
did  exist. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  I  conceive  a  centaur.  This  conception  is  an 
operation  of  the  mind,  of  which  I  am  conscious,  and  to  which  I  can  attend, 
'ilie  sole  object  of  it  is  a  centaur,  an  animal  which  I  believe  never  existed. 
I  can  see  no  contradiction  in  this. 

The  philosopher  says  I  cannot  conceive  a  centaur  without  having  an  idea 
of  it  in  my  mind.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  he  means.  He 
surely  does  not  mean  that  I  cannot  conceive  it  without  conceiving  it.  This 
woulcl  make  me  no  wiser.    What  then  is  this  idea?     1^\X  ttiv  «smsi^>>M^ 
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horse  and  hulf  man  ?  No.  Tlicn  1  am  certain  it  is  mtt  the  thing  I  coii- 
ci?iv«,  Perliaps  he  will  suv*  that  the  idea  is  an  image  of  the  oiiLmal, 
and  IS  the  immediate  object  of  my  ci»nceptian>  and  that  tlit*  smimal  h  the 
mediate  or  remote  ohject. 

To  thia  I  answer;  First,  I  am  eertain  there  are  not  tw^o  ohjects  of  this 
concept  J  un»  but  one  only ;  and  thiit  one  is  as  immediate  an  object  of  my 
conception  as  miy  cim  be. 

Secondttff  This  one  ohject  which  I  c«neeive>  is  not  the  itnagir  of  mi 
iinimul,  it  is  un  aninml.  I  know  what  it  is  to  conceive  an  image  of  an 
animal,  and  what  it  is  to  conceive  an  animal ;  and  I  can  distinguish  the 
one  of  the*e  from  the  other  without  any  danger  of  mistake.  The  thing  I 
conceive  is  a  body  t>f  a  certain  rigure  and  coh>ur»  having  life  and  spontane- 
ous motion.  The  philosopher  says  thai  the  idea  is  aJi  image  of  the  animal, 
but  that  it  has  neither  l>oclv^  nor  colour,  nor  life,  nor  spontaneous  motion. 
This  I  am  m^t  able  tocim^prehend. 

Thirdt'if,  I  wish  to  know  how  this  idea  comes  to  be  an  object  of  my 
thought,  when  1  cannot  even  conceive  what  it  means ;  and  if  I  dit!  con- 
ceive it,  this  would  he  no  evidence  of  its  existence,  any  more  than  my 
conception  of  a  centaur  is  of  its  existence  l*hih»snphers  sometimes 
say  til  at  we  perceive  idea&>  Bomctimes  that  we  are  conscious  of  them. 
I  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  which  I  eitlier  perceive, 
or  of  which  I  am  conscious ;  but  I  cannot  lind  that  I  either  perceive  idras, 
or  ani  conscious  of  them. 

Perception  and  consciousness  arc  very  dilferent  uperatttiufi,  and  it  ia 
strange  that  philosophers  have  never  determined  by  which  of  them  idem 
arc  discerned.  This  is  as  if  a  man  should  positively  alHrm  that  he  per- 
c<.»iv*Hl  an  object,  but  whether  by  his  eyes,  or  his  ear»,  or  his  toudj,  he 
could  not  say. 

But  may  not  a  man  who  ooneeivea  a  centaur  say,  that  he  hafi  a  distinct 
image  of  it  in  his  mind  ?  I  think  he  may.  And  if  he  means  by  this  way 
of  speaking  what  the  vulgtir  mean,  who  never  lieard  of  the  philosophical 
theory  of  ideas,  I  find  no  fault  with  it  By  a  distinct  imnge  in  the  mind» 
the  vulgar  mean  a  distinct  conception  ;  and  it  is  natund  to  Cidl  it  so^  on 
account  of  the  analogy  Wtween  an  image  of  a  thing  mid  the  concejJtion  of 
it*  On  account  of  this  analogyt  obvious  to  all  mankind^  this  ojieration  \% 
called  imagination,  and  an  image  in  the  mind  is  only  a  jieriphrasis  for 
imagination.  But  to  inft-r  from  this  tiiat  there  is  really  au  image  in  the 
mind,  distinct  from  the  ciperation  of  conceiving  the  object,  is  to  W  nrnkn] 
by  an  anahjgiciil  expression,  as  if,  from  the  phrases  of  delibernting  and 
balancing  tljings  in  the  mind,  we  should  infer  that  there  is  r(*aUy  a  baliuioc 
existing  in  the  mind,  for  weighing  motives  and  arguments. 

The  analogical  words  and  phrases,  used  in  all  languages  to  express  oqq- 
ception,  do  no  doubt  facilitate  their  being  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  But  if 
we  can  only  attend  cjirefully  to  ^vhat  we  are  conscious  of  in  this  operatioii, 
we  shall  ^iid  no  more  reason  to  think  that  images  do  really  exist  in  our 
unndH,  than  that  bahmces  and  other  mechanical  engines  do. 

\X^  know  of  notlijug  that  is  in  the  mind  but  by  cousciousueHS,  and  we 
are  conscious  of  nothing  but  various  modes  of  thinking :  sudi  as  under- 
standing, willing,  alfection,  [mssiou.  doijig,  suiferi ug.  If  philotiophers 
eiifjosc  to  give  the  name  of  an  idea  to  any  mode  of  thinking,  of  wlueh 
we  are  conscious,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  name  ;  but  that  it  introduces  a 
foreign  w*ord  into  our  iangusige  without  neci'i^ity,  and  a  wunl  that  ia 
very  unditguotLs«  and  apt  to  mis^lead.  But  if  they  give  that  name  to 
719  io  the  mind,  which  ore  not  thought^  hut  only  idjjccts  of  thought ,  \ 
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can  see  no  reason  to  think  that  there  are  such  things  in  nature.  If  they 
he,  their  existence  and  their  nature  must  be  more  evident  than  any  thing 
else^  because  we  know  nothing  but  by  their  means.  I  may  add^  that  if 
they  be,  we  can  know  nothing  besides  them.  For,  from  the  existence  of 
images^  we  can  never,  by  any  just  reasoning,  infer  the  existence  of  any 
thing  else,  unless  perhaps  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Author  of  them. 
In  this  Bishop  Berxeley  reasoned  right. 

In  every  work  of  design,  the  work  must  be  conceived  before  it  is  executed, 
that  is,  before  it  exists.  If  a  model,  consisting  of  ideas,  must  exist  in  the 
mind,  as  the  object  of  his  conception,  that  model  is  a  work  of  design  no  less 
than  the  other,  of  which  it  is  the  model ;  and  therefore,  as  a  work  of 
design,  it  must  have  been  conceived  before  it  existed.  In  every  work  of 
design,  therefore,  the  conception  must  go  before  the  existence.  I'his  argu- 
ment we  applied  before  to  the  Platonic  system  of  eternal  and  immutable 
ideas,  and  it  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  the  systems  of  ideas. 

If  now  it  should  be  asked.  What  is  the  idea  of  a  circle  ?  I  answer.  It  is 
the  conception  of  a  circle.  What  is  the  immediate  object  of  this  con- 
ception ?  The  immediate  and  the  only  object  of  it  is  a  circle.  But  where 
is  this  circle  ?  It  is  no  where.  If  it  was  an  individual,  and  had  a  real . 
existence,  it  must  have  a  place ;  but  being  an  universal,  it  has  no  existence, 
and  therefore  no  place.  Is  it  not  in  the  mind  of  him  that  conceives  it  ? 
The  conception  of  it  is  in  the  mind,  being  an  act  of  the  mind ;  and  in  common 
language,  a  thing  being  in  the  mind,  is  a  figurative  expression,  signifying 
that  the  thing  is  conceived  or  remembered. 

It  may  be  asked.  Whether  this  conception  is  an  image  or  resemblance  of 
a  circle  ?  I  answer,  I  have  already  accounted  for  its  being,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  called  the  image  of  a  circle  in  the  mind.  If  the  question  is  meant 
in  the  literal  sense,  we  must  observe  that  the  word  conception  has  two 
meanings.  Properly  it  signifies  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  explain ;  but  sometimes  it  is  put  for  the  object  of 
conception,  or  thing  conceived. 

Now,  if  the  question  be  understood  in  the  last  of  these  senses,  the  object 
of  this  conception  is  not  an  image  or  resemblance  of  a  circle ;  for  it  is  a 
circle,  and  nothing  can  be  an  image  of  itself. 

If  the  question  be.  Whether  the  operation  of  mind  in  conceiving  a  circle 
be  an  image  or  resemblance  of  a  circle  ?  I  think  it  is  not ;  and  that  no 
two  things  can  be  more  perfectly  unlike,  than  a  species  of  thought  and  a 
species  <rf  figure.  Nor  is  it  more  strange  that  conception  should  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  object  conceived,  than  that  desire  should  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  object  desired,  or  resentment  to  the  object  of  resent- 
ment. 

I  can  likewise  conceive  an  individual  object  that  really  exists,  such  as 
St.  Paul's  church  in  London.  I  have  an  idea  of  it ;  that  is,  I  conceive  it. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  conception  is  four  hundred  miles  distant ; 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  acts  upon  me,  or  that  I  act  upon  it ; 
but  I  can  think  of  it  notwithstanding.  I  can  think  of  the  first  year,  or  the 
last  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

If,  after  all,  it  should  be  thought  that  images  in  the  mind  serve  to 
account  for  this  ^ulty  of  conceiving  things  most  distant  in  time  and  place, 
and  even  things  which  do  not  exist,  which  otherwise  would  be  altc^ether 
inconceivable  ;  to  this  I  answer.  That  accounts  of  things  grounded  upon 
conjecture,  have  been  the  bane  of  true  philosophy  in  all  ages.  Experience 
may  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  probable  that  they  are 
false  than  that  they  are  true. 
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This  ucc^iuut  of  the  fvicnlty  of  conception ,  by  images  in  tlii*  mind^  ar  in 
the  brftiti,  will  deserve  the  regard  of  those  who  have  a  true  taste  in  philo- 
sHipliVt  when  it  is  jiruved  by  solid  argiimenta,  firsi^  that  there  are  inui^es 
in  the  mind^  or  in  the  brain>  of  the  things  we  eoneeive.  Stcoffdiif,  Ttmt 
there  is  a  faculty  in  the  mind  of  perceiving  such  iniages,  Thirdiyy  That 
the  perception  of  such  images  produces  the  conception  of  tiling  most 
distant,  and  even  of  things  that  have  no  existence*  An^ fourlhly,  Tlmt 
the  perce|)tion  of  individual  images  ju  the  mind,  or  in  the  brain »  gives  us 
the  conception  of  imivcrsals,  which  are  the  nttrihutes  of  many  individuals. 
Until  this  is  done*  the  theory  of  images  existing  in  tlie  mind,  or  in  the 
brain,  ouglit  to  he  placed  in  the  same  category'  with  the  sensihle  s]M»cies, 
and  makria  prhmi  of  Aristotle,  and  tlie  vortices  of  Des  Cortes. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


MISTAKES  CONCERNING  CONCEPTIOK. 


1.  Writers  on  logic,  after  the  example  of  Aristotle,  divide  the  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding  into  three  ;  simple  apprehension »  which  is  an* 
otiier  word  for  ctmception,  jadgment,  and  reasiining.  They  te^ich  us,  that 
reaiwming  is  expressed  by  a  syllogism,  judgment  by  a  pr<»jMisftion,  and 
simple  apprehension  by  a  term  only,  that  ii*,  by  one  or  more  words  which 
do  not  make  a  fiill  proposition,  but  only  the  subject  or  predicate  of  u  pro- 
ptisition.  If  by  this  they  mean,  as  I  think  they  do,  that  a  pfopo(»it)ou,  ar 
even  a  syllogism,  may  not  be  simply  apprehended,  I  believe  this  is  A 
HI  18  take. 

In  all  judgment  and  in  all  reasoning  conception  is  included*  Wc  cfln 
neither  judge  of  a  proposition,  nor  reason  about  it,  unless  ive  conceive  or 
apprehend  it-  We  may  distinctly  conceive  a  proposition,  without  judging 
of  it  at  all.  We  may  have  no  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  we  may 
have  uo  concern  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  In  these  C5tses  we  cum  manly 
form  no  judgment  about  it,  though  wc  perfectly  underst;md  its  meaning. 

A  man  may  discourse,  or  plead,  or  write,  for  other  ends  than  to  find  the 
truth.  His  learning,  and  wit,  and  invention,  may  be  employed,  while  hi* 
judgment  is  not  at  all,  or  ver)'  little.  When  it  is  not  truth,  but  fu»me 
other  end  he  pursues,  judgment  would  be  an  im|>ediment»  unless  for  dis- 
covering the  uutms  of  attaining  his  end  ;  and  therefore  it  is  laid  aside,  or 
employed  solel\  (vr  that  purpose- 

The  business  i;f  an  orator  is  said  to  l>e,  to  find  Ofut  what  ih  fit  to  pcr- 
rtuade*     This  a  man  may  do  with  much  ingenuity,  who  never  look  the  i 
hfroubic  to  examine  whether  it  ought  to  persuade  or  not,     Let  it  not  be 
I  thought,  therefore,  that  a  man  judges  of  tlie  truth  of  cverv  propoeiition  lie 
era,  or  hears  uttered.     In  our  commerce  with  the  world,  judgment  is 
)  the  talent  that  bears  the  greatest  price ;  and  tlierefore  th<jse  who  are 
tincere  lovers  of  truth,  by  up  this  talent,  where  it  Tu%is  and  corrupts, 
k while  they  carry  others  to  market,  for  which  there  is  greater  demand. 
%  I'he  divi$?inti  mmmonly  made,  by  lodcian^,  of  simple  appn*hensiau» 
*■»•-*  ft«>nsation,  imagination,  and  pure  intellection^  seems  to  me  very  iuw 
ST  vend  rr  ?tptTts. 
*der  tiie  word  setuuitioti,  they  include  not  oidy  what  i%  nfnp**r1v 
r  1  of  external  objects  by  the  senfieiu     1 

the  mind  ;  and  ahhiiui'h  they  an^  r> 
utt\  uui^Lt  ta  be  carefulh  i  4^ 
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Secondly,  Neither  sensation^  nor  the  perception  of  external  objects,  is 
simple  apprehension.  Both  include  judgment  and  belief,  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  simple  apprehension. 

Thirdly,  They  distinguish  imagination  from  pure  intellection  by  this, 
that  in  imagination  the  image  is  in  the  brain,  in  pure  intellection  it  is  in 
the  intellect.  This  is  to  ground  a  distinction  upon  an  hypothesis.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  there  are  images  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the 
intellect. 

I  take  imagination,  in  its  most  proper  sense,  to  signify  a  lively  con- 
ception of  objects  of  sight.  This  is  a  talent  of  importance  to  poets  and 
orators,  and  deserves  a  proper  name,  on .  account  of  its  connexion  with 
those  arts.  According  to  this  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  imagination  is 
distinguished  from  conception  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  We  conceive  the 
objects  of  the  other  senses,  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  say  that  we  imagine 
them.  We  conceive  judgment,  reasoning,  propositions,  and  arguments ; 
but  it  is  rather  improper  to  say  that  we  imagine  these  things. 

This  distinction  between  imagination  and  conception,  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  example,  whicli  Des  Cartes  uses  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
imagination  and  pure  intellection.  We  can  imagine  a  triangle  or  a  square 
so  clearly  as  to  distinguish  them  from  every  other  figure.  But  we  cannot 
imagine  a  figure  of  a  thousand  equal  sides  and  angles,  so  clearlv.  The 
best  eye  by  looking  at  it,  could  not  distinguish  it  from  every  figure  of 
more  or  fewer  sides.  And  that  conception  of  its  appearance  to  the  eye, 
which  we  properly  call  imagination,  cannot  be  more  distinct  than  the  ap- 
pearance itself;  yet  we  can  conceive  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides,  and  even 
can  demonstrate  the  properties  which  distinguish  it  from  all  figures  of 
more  or  fewer  sides.  It  is  not  by  the  eye,  but  by  a  superior  facultv,  that 
we  form  the  notion  of  a  great  number,  such  as  a  thousand :  and  a  distinct 
notion  of  this  number  of  sides  not  being  to  be  got  by  the  eye,  it  is  not 
imaginedj  but  it  is  distinctly  conceived,  and  easily  distinguished  from 
every  other  number. 

3.  Simple  apprehension  is  commonly  represented  as  the  first  operation 
of  the  unaerstanding ;  and  judgment,  as  being  a  composition  or  combina- 
tion of  simple  apprehensions. 

This  mistake  has  probably  arisen  from  the  taking  sensation,  and  the 
perception  of  objects  by  the  senses,  to  be  nothing  but  simple  apprehension. 
They  are  very  probably  the  first  operations  of  the  mind^  but  they  are  not 
simple  apprehensions. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  we  cannot  conceive  sounds  if  %ye  have 
never  heard,  nor  colours  if  we  have  never  seen ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  objects  of  the  other  senses.  In  like  manner,  we  must  have 
judged  or  reasoned  before  we  have  the  conception  or  simple  apprehension 
of  judgment,  and  of  reasoning. 

Simple  apprehension,  therefore,  though  it  be  the  simplest,  is  not  the 
first  operation  of  the  understanding ;  and  instead  of  saying,  that  the  more 
complex  operations  of  the  mind  are  formed  by  compounding  simple  ap- 
prehensions, we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  simple  apprehensions  are  got  by 
analysing  more  complex  operations. 

A  similar  mistake,  which  is  c^ried  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Essay,  may  be  here  mentioned.  It  is,  that  our  simplest  ideas  or  concep- 
tions are  got  immediately  by  the  senses,  or  by  consciousness,  and  tne 
complex  afterwards  formed  by  compounding  them.  I  apprehend,  it  is 
far  otherwise. 

Nature  presents  no  object  to  the  senses,  or  lo  coIv%c\o\x«lv^^,^\J^.\^W!^. 
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comiilox.  Thus,  hv  our  i^nsoi^  we  perc^rivu  ImxIich  of  variouf*  kindn  ;  but 
every  btnly  i»  a  complex  uliject  ;  it  haa  longth,  breadth,  and  thick  new ; 
it  hm  figure,  and  colour,  mid  vanuUH  other  seusihle  qualities,  which  arc 
blended  tojfether  in  the  same  subject ;  and  I  apprehend,  that  brute  iiiiimaU, 
who  hiive  the  same  senses  that  we  have,  caiinot  separate  the  different  c|Uit- 
litie^  belonging  to  the  same  subject,  and  have  only  a  complex  and  con-* 
fused  notion  of  the  whole :  such  \]m)  wotdd  Im?  our  n<i>tions  of  the  objects 
of  sense,  if  we  had  not  superior  powers  of  nnderstauding,  by  vvhicli  we 
can  analyse  the  complex  object,  abstract  every  iiarticular  attribute  from 
the  rest,  and  form  a  tiistinet  conception  of  it* 

So  that  it  is  not  by  the  senses  immediately,  but  rather  by  the  po\;ii?r« 
of  analysing  and  aVuitractiDn  that  we  get  the  most  simple,  and  the  mofiit 
distinct  notions  even  of  the  objects  of  sense.  This  will  be  more  fully  ei- 
plained  hi  another  place. 

4.  There  remains  another  mistake  concerning  conception,  which  deserve* 
to  be  noticed.  It  is,  that  our  conception  of  things  is  a  test  of  their  pi*- 
sibilitv.  so  that,  what  we  can  distinctly  conceive,  we  may  conclude  to  be 
possible  ;  and  of  wliat  is  impossihle,  we  can  have  no  conception. 

This  opinion  has  l>een  held  by  phik>Hopliers  for  more  thun  a  hundred 
years,  without  contradiction  or  tlis>*ent»  as  far  as  I  know ;  and  if  it  Ijc  aa 
error,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  inquire  into  its  origin,  and  the  causes  tliat 
it  has  l)een  so  generally  received  as  a  maxima  whoae  truth  could  not  be 
brought  into  doubt. 

One  of  the  fruitless  questions  agitated  among  the  scholastic  phiK»s<ipher% 
in  the  dark  ages  was,  what  is  the  criterion  of  truth  ?  As  if  men  could  h.ive 
any  other  way  to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  but  by  the  right  use  of  that 
power  of  judgment  which  (rod  has  given  them. 

Bes  Cartes  endea^'ou^ed  to  put  an  end  in  this  controversy,  by  making 
it  a  fundament;il  principle  in  his  system,  that  whatever  we  clearly  and 
distinctly  perceive,  is  true. 

To  understand  this  principle  of  Des  Cartes,  it  must  be  observed,  tliat 
he  gave  the  name  of  perception  to  ever)^  power  of  the  human  understand- 
ing ;  and  in  explaining  this  very  maxim,  he  tells  us,  that  sen>*c,  iuiagina- 
tion,  and  pure  intellection,  are  only  different  modes  of  (M!rceiving,  and  so 
the  miixim  nas  understood  by  all  his  ftdlowers. 

The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  set»ms  als4>  to  have  adopted  this  principh! : 
*'  The  criterion  of  true  knowleflge,  (says  he)  is  only  tu  be  lo»>Ked  for  in 
our  knowledge  ami  e<*nceptions  themselves  :  fur  the  entity  of  all  tluHiretical 
truth  is  nothing  cl*e  but  clear  intelligibility,  and  whatever  is  clearly  ctm- 
ceived  is  an  entity  and  a  truth  ;  but  that  which  i»  false,  Divine  Puwer 
itself  cannot  make  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood.  A  fid^duNid 
can  never  be  clearly  conceived  or  appreliended  to  be  true'*  Eterti,  uud 
Immut.  JSIornlity,  p.  172,  &c- 

This  Ciirtesiati  maxim  seems  to  me  to  have  led  tlic  way  to  that  now 
nntler  consideration,  which  seeing  to  have  been  adopted  on  the  prtijier  car* 
rrction  of  the  former.  Whrn  the  anthority  of  Des  Cartes  decJioed.  men 
l>egan  ti»  see  that  we  may  clearly  and  diatiuctly  conceive  wliat  is  not  true, 
but  thought,  that  otir  conception,  though  not  in  all  cattcs  a  test  of  tnith, 
tuight  In*  a  test  of  p<i«sibility. 

Thin  indeed  ^t'cmfi  to  \tc  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  received  ik»c* 
tnne  of  ideUA ;  jt  being  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  distinct  imuge.  either 

*b«  mind  ur  any  whert*  else,  of  that  \vhieh  is  impossible.     'Ilie  ain- 

'^''the  word  roncrire,  which  wr  observed  E«i«ay  I*  Chap.  I*  and  lh4! 

iMHilugy  of  saying  ur  vaftnot  tonrrhr  ttah  tt  ihtnif,  when  we 
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would  signify  that  we  think  it  impossible^  might  likewise  contribute  to  the 
reception  of  this  doctrine. 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  opinion^  it  seems  to  prevail  uni- 
versally, and  to  be  received  as  a  maxim. 

.  ''  The  bare  having  an  idea  of  the  proposition  proves  the  thing  not  to  be 
impossible ;  for  of  an  impossible  proposition  there  can  be  no  idea." — Dr. 
Sam.  Clarke. 

"  Of  that  which  neither  does  nor  can  exist  we  can  have  no  idea." — ^L. 
Bolingbroke. 

"  The  measure  of  impossibility  to  us  is  inconccivableness,  that  of  which 
we  can  have  no  idea,  but  that  reflecting  upon  it,  it  appears  to  be  nothings 
we  pronounce  to  be  impossible." — ^Abemethy. 

"  In  every  idea  is  implied  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  its  object, 
nothing  being  clearer  than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of  an  impossibility, 
or  conception  of  what  cannot  exist." — Dr.  Price. 

*'  Impossibile  est  cujus  nullam  notionem  formare  possumus ;  possibile 
e  contra,  cui  aliqua  resDondet  notio." — Wolfii  Ontolog. 

''It  is  an  establishea  maxim  in  metaphysics,  that  whatever  the  mind 
conceives,  includes  the  idea  of  possible  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
nothing  we  imagine  is  absolutely  impossible." — D.  Hume. 

It  were  easy  to  muster  up  many  other  respectable  authorities  for  this 
maxim,  and  I  have  never  found  one  that  called  it  in  question. 

If  the  maxim  be  true  in  the  extent  which  the  famous  Wolfius  has  given 
it,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  we  shall  have  a  short  road  to  the  de« 
termination  of  every  question  about  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  things. 
We  need  only  look  into  our  own  breast,  and  that,  like  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  Mall  give  an  infallible  answer.  If  we  can  conceive  the  things 
it  is  possible ;  if  not,  it  is  impossible.  And  surely  every  man  may  know 
whether  he  can  conceive  what  is  affirmed  or  not. 

Other  philosophers  have  been  satisfied  with  one  half  of  the  maxim  of 
Wolfius.  They  say,  that  whatever  we  can  conceive  is  possible ;  but  they 
do  not  say,  that  whatever  we  cannot  conceive  is  impossible. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  even  this  to  be  a  mistake  which  philosophers 
have  been  unwarily  led  into,  from  the  causes  before  mentioned.  My  reasons 
are  these: 

1.  Whatever  is  said  to  be  possible  or  impossible  is  expressed  by  a  pro* 
position.  Now,  what  is  it  to  conceive  a  proposition  ?  I  think  it  is  no 
more  than  to  understand  distinctly  its  meaning.  I  know  no  more  that  caa 
be  meant  by  simple  apprehension,  or  conception,  when  applied  to  a  pro» 
position.  The  axiom,  therefore,  amounts  to  this:  every  proposition,  of 
which  you  understand  the  meaning  distinctly,  is  possible.  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  understand  as  distinctly  the  meaning  of  this  proposition.  Any  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  the  third,  as  of  this,  Any  ttoo  sides 
of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third;  yet  the  first  of  these  is 
impossible. 

Perhap  it  will  be  said,  that  though  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
impossible  proposition,  you  cannot  suppose  or  conceive  it  to  be  true. 

Here  we  are  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  of  supposing  and 
conceiving  a  proposition  to  be  true.  I  can  certainly  suppose  it  to  be  true, 
because  I  can  draw  consequences  from  it  which  I  find  to  be  impossible,  as 
well  as  the  proposition  itself. 

If  by  conceiving  it  to  be  true  be  meant  giving  some  degree  of  assent  to 
it,  however  small,  this,  I  confess,  I  cannot  do.  But  will  it  be  said,  that 
every  proposition  to  which  I  can  give  any  degree  oi  «i»»eiiX  \>  yjks^^"^ 
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This  contradicts  experience,  and  tliereftirc  the  maxim  cannut  be  true  in 
this  sense. 

St»metiti)es  when  wc  say  that  tvs  cannot  conceive  a  thmg  to  be  true,  we 
mean  by  that  expression,  that  we  jtufgc  it  to  Ac  mposubU.  In  this  sense, 
I  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  it  to  be  true,  thut  two  fcides  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  the  third.  I  judge  U  to  Ije  im|)oesible»  If,  then,  we  understand  in 
this  sense  that  maxim,  tlittt  nothing  we  can  conceive  is  impossible,  the 
meaning  will  be,  that  milhing  is  impossible  which  we  judge  to  be  possible. 
But  does  it  not  often  happen,  that  what  one  man  jndgi's  to  be  |K)Ssible, 
another  man  judges  to  be  impossible  ?  The  maxim,  therefore,  is  not  true 
in  this  sense. 

1  am  not  able  to  6nd  any  other  meaning  of  conccivhig  a  proponitlon,  or 
of  cnncehing  k  to  he  true,  besides  these  1  have  mentioned.  I  know  no- 
thing that  can  be  meant  by  having  the  idea  uf  a  propiwiititin,  but  either 
the  understanding  its  meaning,  or  the  judging  of  its  truth.  I  can  imder- 
stand  a  propf>sitii*n  that  is  false  or  imposhible  as  well  as  one  that  is  true  or 
possible  ;  and  I  Bnd  that  men  have  contradictory  judgments  about  what  U 
possible  or  impossible,  as  well  as  about  other  things.  In  what  sense  then 
can  it  be  said,  that  the  having  an  idea  of  a  proposition  gives  certain  evi- 
dence that  it  is  possible  ? 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  idea  of  a  propof^ition  is  an  image  of  it  in  themindf 
I  think  indeed  there  cannot  be  a  distinct  image  either  in  the  mind,  or 
elsewhere,  of  that  which  is  impossible;  but  what  is  meant  by  the  image 
of  Q  proposition  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
informed. 

2.  Every  proposition,  that  is  necessarily  true,  stands  opposed  to  a  con* 
tradictory  proposition  that  is  impossible ;  and  he  that  conceives  one,  con* 
ceives  both  ;  thus  a  man  who  bcueves  that  two  and  three  necessarily  make 
6ve,  must  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  two  and  three  should  not  make 
^ve.  He  conceives  both  propositions  when  he  believes  one.  Every  pro- 
position carries  its  contradictory  in  its  bosom^  and  both  are  conceived  at 
the  same  time.  "  It  is  confessed,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  **  that  in  all  cases 
where  we  dissent  from  any  persoui  we  conceive  both  sides  of  the  question, 
but  we  can  believe  only  one."  From  this  it  certainly  follows,  that  when 
we  dissent  from  any  person  abmt  a  necessary  propjhition,  we  ct»nceivc  ouc 
that  is  impossible ;  yet  I  know  no  philosopher  who  has  made  so  much  use 
of  the  maxim,  that  whatever  we  conceive  is  jxissibJe,  as  Mr.  I  fume.  A 
great  part  of  his  peculiar  tenets  is  built  upon  it ;  and  if  it  is  true,  the? 
most  be  true.  But  he  did  not  perceive,  that  in  the  passage  now  quoted, 
the  truth  of  which  is  evident,  he  contradicts  it  himself. 

3,  Mathematicians  have,  in  many  cases,  proved  aome  things  to  be  poa-* 
sible,  and  others  to  be  impossible,  which,  without  demonairation,  wonM 
not  have  been  believed :  yet  I  have  never  found,  that  any  mathematiciau 
lias  attempted  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  possible,  because  it  can  be  coneeiviid ;  • 
or  impossible,  because  it  cannot  be  conceived.  Why  is  not  tliis  maaim ' 
applied  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  square  the  circle?  a  point 
anout  which  very  eminent  mathematicians  have  differed.  It  is  easy  to 
ooQceive,  that  in  the  infinite  scries  of  numbers,  and  intermediate  fractums, 
aome  one  number,  integral  or  fractional^  may  bear  the  same  ratio  to  an* 
other,  as  the  side  of  a  sauare  bears  to  its  diagonal ;  yet,  however  conceiv- 

hi*  may  be,  it  may  W  dtmonstrated  to  be  impossible. 

4aithematicianf  often  require  us  to  conceive  things  that  are  im- 
i  order  to  prove  them  to  be  so.  This  is  the  case  in  all  their 
looav  ^*i  akiurdum,    Coaedve,  says  Euclid,  a  right  line  dmirn 
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from  one  point  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  another^  to  fall  without 
the  circle :  I  conceive  this^  I  reason  from  it^  until  I  come  to  a  consequence 
that  is  manifestly  absurd ;  and  from  thence  conclude^  that  the  thing  which 
I  conceived  is  impossible. 

Having  said  so  much  to  show  that  our  power  of  conceiving  a  prc^iosition 
is  no  criterion  of  its  possibility  or  impossibility^  I  shall  add  a  few  observa* 
tions  on  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  this  kind. 

1.  There  are  many  propositions  which,  by  the  faculty  God  has  given  us, 
we  judge  to  be  necessary,  as  well  as  true.  All  mathematical  propositions 
are  of  this  kind,  and  many  others.  The  contradictories  of  such  proposi- 
tions must  be  impossible.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  of  what  is  impossible, 
must  at  least  be  as  extensive  as  our  knowledge  of  necessary  truth. 

2.  By  our  senses,  by  memory,  by  testimony,  and  by  other  means,  we 
know  many  things  to  be  true,  which  do  not  appear  to  oe  necessary.  But 
whatever  is  true,  is  possible.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  of  what  is  pos- 
sible, must  at  least  extend  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  truth. 

3.  If  a  man  pretends  to  determine  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
things  beyond  these  b'mitS;  let  him  bring  proof.  I  do  not  say  that  no  such 
proof  can  be  brought.  It  has  been  brought  in  many  cases,  particularly  in 
mathematics.  But  I  say,  that  his  being  able  to  conceive  a  thing,  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  possible.  Mathematics  afford  many  instances  of  impossi- 
bilities in  the  nature  of  things,  which  no  man  wouia  have  believed,  if  they 
had  not  been  strictly  demonstrated.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  able  to  reason 
demonstratively  in  other  subjects,  to-as  great  extent  as  in  mathematics,  we 
might  find  many  things  to  be  impossible,  which  we  conclude,  without 
hesitation,  to  be  possible. 

It  is  possible,  you  say,  that  God  might  have  made  an  universe  of  sen- 
sible and  rational  creatures,  into  which  neither  natural  nor  moral  evil 
should  ever  enter.  It  may  be  so,  for  what  I  know :  but  how  do  you 
know  that  it  is  possible  }  That  you  can  conceive  it,  I  grant ;  but  this  is 
no  proof.  I  cannot  admit,  as  an  argument,  or  even  as  a  pressing  difficulty, 
what  is  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  when 
there  is  no  good  evidence  that  it  is  possible,  and,  for  any  thing  we  know, 
it  may  in  the  nature  of  things  bo  impossible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT  IN  THS  HIND. 

Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  succession  of  thoughts  which  pass  in  his 
mind  while  he  is  awake,  even  when  they  are  not  excited  by  external 
objects. 

The  mind  on  this  account  may  be  compared  to  liquor  in  the  state  of 
fermentation.  When  it  is  not  in  this  state,  being  once  at  rest,  it  remains 
at  rest,  until  it  is  moved  by  some  external  impulse.  But,  in  the  state  of 
fermentation,  it  has  some  cause  of  motion  in  itself,  which,  even  when  there 
is  no  impulse  from  without,  suffers  it  not  to  be  at  rest  a  moment,  but 
produces  a  constant  motion  and  ebullition,  while  it  continues  to  ferment. 

There  is  surely  no  similitude  between  motion  and  thought ;  but  there 
18  an  analogy,  so  obvious  to  alhmen,  that  the  same  words  are  often  applied 
to  both ;  and  many  modifications  of  thought  have  no  name  but  such  as  is 
borrowed  from  the  modifications  of  motion.  Many  thoughts  are  crcit«d\jj\^ 
the  senses.     The  causes  or  occasions  of  these  may  \»  coiv%\d«t^  ^»»  ^»s» 
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ternal:  bat,  when  such  external  causes  do  nut  opcrnte  upon  us,  we  ctin- 
tinue  to  think  from  some  internal  cauiie,  Fnm\  the  con,slitution  of  the 
mind  itself  there  is  a  constant  ebullition  of  thought,  a  constant  intestine 
motion ;  not  only  of  thoughts  barely  speculative,  but  of  gentinients, 
passions  and  a  Sections,  which  attend  them. 

This  continued  fiucce&Riou  of  thought  has,  by  modern  philosophers,  been 
called  the  ivragimUion.  I  think  it  wa«  fomierly  allied  the  /J/wc^  or  the  p/tnn* 
tiiJfi/,  If  the  old  name  be  laid  aside*  it  were  to  he  wixlicd  that  it  had  got 
a  name  less  amhi^ous  than  that  of  imagination,  a  name  which  had  two  or 
three  meanings  l>esides. 

It  u  often  called  the  (rain  <>f  ideas.  Tim  may  lead  one  to  thialc  that  it 
IS  a  train  of  bare  conceptions  ;  but  thi.s  would  siireiy  Im*  a  mistake.  It  ih 
made  up  of  many  other  operations  of  mind^  as  well  sis  of  conceptions,  or 
ideas. 

Memory,  judgment^  reasoning,  passions,  affections,  and  purposes  ;  in  a 
word  J  every  operation  of  the  mind,  excepting  those  of  sense^  is  exerted 
occasionally  in  this  train  of  thought,  and  l*as  its  share  as  an  ingredient : 
no  that  we  must  take  the  word  uha  In  a  very  extensive  $en8e>  if  we  make 
the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  he  only  a  train  of  ideas. 

To  pa«s  from  the  name,  and  consider  the  thing,  we  may  ohsen^e,  that 
the  trains  of  thought  in  the  mind  are  of  tuo  kinds  ;  they  arc  either  such 
fti  flow  spontaneously,  like  water  from  a  fountain,  witliout  any  exertion  uf 
m  governing  principle  to  arrange  them  ;  or  they  are  regnhiteti  and  directed 
bf  an  active  effort  of  the  mind,  with  some  view  and  intention. 

Before  we  consiider  tliese  in  their  order,  it  is  projR*r  to  premise »  that 
these  two  kinds,  however  distinct  in  their  nature,  are  for  the  most  part 
miKed,  in  persons  awake  and  come  to  years  of  understanding. 

On  the  one  band,  we  are  nirely  &o  vacant  of  all  project  and  design,  as  ta 
let  our  thoughts  take  their  own  e^mrse,  without  the  least  check  or  di- 
rection :  or  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  in  this  state,  w^nie  ohject  wiJl 
present  itself,  which  is  too  interesting  not  to  engage  the  attention,  and 
rouiie  the  active  or  contemplative  powers  that  were  at  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  whcJi  a  man  is  giving  the  most  intense  application 
to  any  specidation,  or  to  any  scheme  of  cc*ndnct,  when  he  wilU  to  exclude 
every  thought  that  is  foreign  to  his  prest'Ut  purjxise,  such  ihonghtji  will 
often  impertinently  intrude  upon  him,  in  spite  of  hin  endeavours  U*  the 
contrary,  and  occupy,  hy  a  kind  of  ^nolence,  some  part  of  the  time  destine*! 
to  another  purpose.  One  man  may  have  the  command  of  his  thoughts 
more  than  another  man,  and  the  same  man  more  at  one  time  than  at  on* 
other  :  but  I  apprehend,  in  the  best  trained  mind  the  thoughts  will  some- 
times be  restive,  sometimes  capricious  and  self-willed,  when  we  wish  ta 
have  them  most  under  command. 

It  has  been  observed,  very  justly,  that  we  must  not  ascribe  to  the  mind 
the  power  of  calling  up  any  thought  at  pleasure,  because  such  a  call  or 
volition  supposes  that  thought  to  be  already  in  the  mind  ;  for  otherwise 
how  should  It  be  the  object  of  volition  ?  As  this  must  be  granted  on  tb^ 
one  hand,  so  it  is  no  less  certain  on  the  other,  that  a  man  has  a  cou^ 
siderable  power  in  regulating  and  disposing  his  own  thoughts.  Of  this 
^very  man  is  conscious,  and  I  can  no  more  doubt  of  it,  than  I  cm  doubt 
whether  I  think  at  all. 

Wr  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts  that  present  themselves  to  the  fancy  ifi 

-•s.  as  a  great  man  treats  thow  that  attend  his  levee.     They  ar»  nil 

is  of  his  attention  ;  he  goes  round  the  circle*  bestowing  a  how  upon 

wUe  npan  another  ;   a»ks  n  %hmX  <|ue«tion  of  a  third  ;    while  m 
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fourth  is  honoured  with  a  particular  conference ;  and  the  greater  part 
have  no  particular  mark  of  attention^  but  go  as  they  came.  It  is  true,  he 
can  give  no  mark  of  his  attention  to  those  who  were  not  there^  but  he  has 
a  sufficient  number  for  making  a  choice  and  distinction. 

In  like  manner,  a  number  of  thoughts  present  themselves  to  the  fancy 
spontaneously ;  but  if  we  pay  no  attention  to  them,  nor  hold  any  con- 
ference with  them,  they  pass  with  the  crowd,  and  are  immediately  forgot, 
as  if  they  had  never  appeared.  But  those  to  which  we  think  proper  to 
pay  attention,  may  be  stopped,  examined,  and  arranged  for  any  particular 
purpose  we  have  in  view. 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  a  train  of  thought,  which  was  at  first 
composed  by  application  and  judgment,  when  it  has  been  often  repeated^ 
and  becomes  familiar,  will  present  itself  spontaneously.  Thus,  when  a 
man  has  composed  an  air  in  music,  so  as  to  please  his  own  ear ;  after  he 
has  played  or  sung  it  often,  the  notes  will  arrange  themselves  in  just 
order ;  and  it  requires  no  effort  to  regulate  their  succession. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  fancy  is  made  up  of  trains  of  thinking  ;  some  of 
which  are  spontaneous,  others  studied  and  regulated ;  and  the  greater 
part  are  mixed  of  both  kinds,  and  take  their  denomination  from  that  which 
is  most  prevalent :  and  that  a  train  of  thought,  which  at  first  was  studied 
and  composed,  may  by  habit  present  itself  spontaneously.  Having  pre- 
mised these  things,  let  us  return  to  those  trains  of  thought  which  are 
spontaneous,  which  must  be  first  in  the  order  of  nature. 

When  the  work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  a  man  lies  dovm  to  relax  his 
body  and  mind,  he  cannot  cease  from  thinking,  though  he  desires  it. 
Something  occurs  to  his  femcv  ;  that  is  followed  by  another  thing,  and  so 
his  thoughts  are  carried  on  n'om  one  object  to  another^  until  sleep  closes 
the  scene. 

In  this  operation  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  one  faculty  only  that  is 
employed ;  there  are  many  that  join  tc^ether  in  its  production.  Some- 
times the  transactions  of  the  day  are  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  acted 
over  again,  as  it  were,  upon  this  theatre  of  the  imagination.  In  this  case, 
memory  surely  acts  the  most  considerable  part,  since  the  scenes  exhibited 
are  not  fictions,  but  realities,  which  we  remember ;  yet  in  this  case  the 
memory  does  not  act  alone,  other  powers  are  employed,  and  attend  upon 
their  proper  objects.  The  transactions  remembered  will  be  more  or  less 
interesting ;  and  we  cannot  then  review  our  own  conduct,  nor  that  of 
others,  without  passing  some  judgment  upon  it.  I'his  we  approve,  that 
we  disapprove.  This  elevates,  that  humbles  and  depresses  us.  Persons 
that  are  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  us  can  hardly  appear,  even  to  the 
imagination,  without  some  friendly  or  unfriendlv  emotion.  We  judge  and 
reason  about  things,  as  well  as  persons  in  such  reveries.  We  remember 
what  a  man  said  and  did ;  from  this  we  pass  to  his  desisns  and  to  his 
general  character,  and  frame  some  hypothesis  to  make  the  whole  con- 
sistent.    Such  trains  of  thought  we  mav  call  historical. 

There  are  others  which  we  may  call  romantic,  in  which  the  plot  is 
formed  by  the  creative  power  of  fancy,  without  any  r^ard  to  what  did  or 
will  happen.  In  these  also,  the  powers  of  judgment,  taste,  moral  sen- 
timent, as  well  as  the  passions  and  affections,  come  in  and  take  a  share  in 
the  execution. 

In  these  scenes,  the  man  himself  commonly  acts  a  very  distinguished 
part,  and  seldom  does  any  thing  which  he  cannot  approve.  Here  the 
miser  will  be  generous,  the  coward  brave,  and  the  knave  honest.  Mr. 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  calls  this  play  of  the  fanc^,  costte  UUdwg*     >- 
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The  young  politician,  who  has  turned  his  thoughts  to  tlie  aifairs  of  go- 
veriimi'Et,  becomes  in  bis  iirmginatioii  a  minister  of  state.  He  examines 
every  spring  and  wheel  of  the  machine  of  government  with  tlie  riice«^t  eye, 
and  the  most  exact  judgment.  He  finds  a  proper  remedy  for  every  disorder 
of  the  commonwealth,  quickens  trade  and  muniifactnrei*  hy  salutary  laws, 
encouTttges  arts  and  sciences,  and  make.s  the  njttiun  happy  at  home,  and 
respected  ahraad.  He  feels  the  reward  of  liis  gtiod  admiuii*tratiou,  in  tliat 
self- approbation  which  attends  itj  and  is  happy  in  acquiring  by  his  wise 
and  patriotic  conduct,  the  blessings  of  the  pre^ient  age,  and  the  praises  of 
those  that  are  to  come. 

It  is  probahle  that,  upon  tlie  stage  of  imagination,  more  great  ex|>!o]ts 
have  Wen  performed  in  every  age,  than  have  been  upon  the  «tage  of  life 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  An  innate  desire  of  self- approbation  is 
undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  human  cunstitutiou*  It  is  a  ])ow^erful  spur  to 
worthy  conduct  and  in  intended  as  sucii  by  tlie  Author  of  our  being,  A 
man  cannot  be  easy  or  happy  unless  this  desire  b*?  in  some  measure  gratified* 
While  lie  conceives  himself  worthless  and  base,  he  can  relish  no  enjoyment. 
The  humiliating  mortifying  sentiment  must  be  reniuved,  and  this  natural 
desire  of  self-approlMkiu  will  either  produce  a  nolde  eW^ort  to  acquire  real 
worth,  which  ii  it»  proper  direction,  or  it  will  lead  into  some  of  those  arts 
of  self-deceit,  which  create  a  false  opinion  of  worth. 

A  castle  builder,  in  the  fictitious  scenes  of  his  fiincy,  will  figure,  not 
according  to  his  real  character,  but  accurding  to  the  highest  opinion  he  has 
been  able  to  form  of  himself,  and  perhaps  far  lR*yond  that  opinion.  For 
in  those  imaginar)^  conflicts  the  passiom*  easily  yield  to  reason,  and  a  man 
exerts  the  noblest  efforts  of  virtue  and  magnanimity  with  the  same  ease  as, 
in  his  dreams,  he  fiies  through  the  air,  or  plunges  to  the  bottom.of  the  oc^on. 

The  rom untie  scenes  of  fancy  are  most  commonly  the  occupation  of 
young  minds,  not  yet  so  deeply  engaged  in  life  a.s  to  have  their  thoughts 
taken  up  by  its  real  cares  and  hnsiness. 

Those  active  powers  of  the  mind,  which  are  most  luxuriunt  by  constitu- 
tion, or  have  been  most  cherished  by  education,  impatient  to  cvrrl  them- 
selves, hurry  the  thought  into  scenes  that  give  them  play  ;  and  the  Ixiy 
eommences  in  imagination,  according  to  the  bent  of  hi^  muid,  a  gt'oeml  or 
a  statesman,  a  poet  or  an  orator. 

When  the  fair  ones  hecome  castle  builders,  they  use  different  materials; 
and  while  the  young  s^ddier  is  carried  into  the  field  of  Mars,  where  he 
pierces  the  thickest  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  despising  death  in  all  its  forms, 
the  gay  and  lovely  nymph,  whose  heart  lias  never  felt  the  tender  pas*ion» 
is  transported  into  a  brilliant  ai'sembiy,  wliere  she  draws  the  attention  of 
every  eye,  and  makes  an  impression  on  the  noblest  heart. 

But  no  sooner  has  Cupid's  arrow  fuund  its  way  into  her  own  heart,  titan 
the  whole  scenery  of  her  imagination  is  ehantfed.  Balls  and  assembliflt 
have  now  no  charms.  Woods  and  groves,  the  ffow^cry  bank,  and  the  cryatsl 
fountain,  are  the  scenes  she  frequents  in  imagination.  She  becouiea  an 
Arcadian  shepherded,  feeding  her  Hock  beside  that  of  her  Htrephon^  and 
wants  no  more  to  complete  her  hapjiiness. 

In  a  fe^v  years  the  love-sick  maid  is  transformed  into  the  solicitous 
mother.  Her  smiling  offspring  play  around  her*  She  vicwb  them  with 
a  parent's  eve.  Her  imagination  immediately  raises  them  to  manhood, 
and  brings  them  forth  upon  the  stage  of  life.  '  One  son  makes  a  ^gart^  in 
the  army,  anotlier  shines  at  the  bar ;  her  daughters  are  happily  disponed 
of  in  marriage,  and  bring  new  alliances  ta  the  family.  Her  cliihfren's 
rhildrta  riic  up  before  her,  and  venerate  her  grey  hairn. 
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Thus  the  spontaneous  sallies  of  ^Eincy  are  as  various  as  the  cares  and  fears, 
the  desires  and  hopes,  of  man. 

"  Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Ghsiudia,  discursus :" 

These  fill  up  the  scenes  of  fancy,  as  well  as  the  page  of  the  satirist. 
Whatever  possesses  the  heart  makes  occasional  excursions  into  the  ima* 
gination,  and  acts  such  scenes  upon  that  theatre  as  are  a^eeable  to  the 
prevailing  passion.  The  man  of  traffic^  who  has  committed  a  rich  cargo  to 
the  inconstant  ocean,  follows  it  in  his  thought ;  and,  according  as  his  hopes 
or  his  fears  prevail,  he  is  haunted  with  storms,  and  rocks,  and  shipwreck  ; 
or  he  makes  a  happy  and  a  lucrative  voyage,  and  before  his  vessel  nas  lost 
sight  of  land,  he  has  disposed  of  the  profit  which  she  is  to  bring  at  her 
return. 

The  poet  is  carried  into  the  Elysian  fields,  where  he  converses  with  the 
ghosts  of  Homer  and  Orpheus.  The  philosopher  makes  a  tour  through 
the  planetary  system,  or  goes  down  to  toe  centre  of  the  earth,  and  examines 
its  various  strata.  In  the  devout  man  likewise  the  great  objects  that 
possess  his  heart  often  play  in  his  imagination ;  sometimes  he  is  transported 
to  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  from  whence  he  looks  doii-n  with  pity  upon 
the  folly  and  the  pageantry  of  human  life :  or  he  prostrates  himself  before 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High  with  devout  veneration  ;  or  he  converses  with 
celestial  spirits  about  the  natural  and  moral  kingdom  of  God,  which  he 
now  sees  only  by  a  faint  light,  but  hopes  hereafter  to  view  with  a  steadier 
and  brighter  ray. 

In  persons  come  to  maturity,  there  is  even  in  these  spontaneous  sallies 
of  fancy  some  arrangement  of  thought ;  and  I  conceive  that  it  will  be 
readily  allowed,  that  in  those  who  have  the  greatest  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  the  best  natural  parts,  even  the  spontaneous  movements  of  fancy  will 
be  the  most  regular  and  connected.  They  have  an  order,  connexion,  and 
unity,  by  which  they  are  no  less  distinguished  from  the  dreams  of  one 
asleep,  or  the  ravings  of  one  delirious  on  the  one  hand,  than  from  the 
finished  productions  of  art  on  the  other. 

How  IS  this  regular  arrangement  brought  about  ?  It  has  all  the  marks 
of  judgment  and  reason,  yet  it  seems  to  go  before  judgment,  and  to  spring 
forth  spontaneously. 

Shall  we  believe  with  Leibnitz,  that  the  mind  was  originally  formed 
like  a  watch  wound  up ;  and  that  all  its  thoughts,  purposes,  passions,  and 
actions,  are  effected  bv  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  original  spring  of  the 
machine,  and  succeea  each  other  in  order,  as  necessarily  as  the  motions 
and  pulsations  of  a  watch  ? 

If  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  were  put  to  account  for  the  phenomenon 
of  a  watch,  he  would  conceive  that  there  is  a  little  man  within  the  watch, 
or  some  other  little  animal  that  beats  continually,  and  produces  the  motion. 
Whether  the  hypothesis  of  this  young  philosopher  in  turning  the  watch- 
spring  into  a  man,  or  that  of  the  German  philosopher  in  turning  a  man  into 
a  watch-spring,  be  the  most  rational,  seems  hard  to  determine. 

To  account  for  the  regularity  of  our  first  thoughts,  from  motions  of 
animal  spirits,  vibrations  of  nerves,  attraction  of  ideas,  or  from  any  other 
unthinking  cause,  whether  mechanical  or  contingent,  seems  equally  ir- 
rational. 

If  we  be  not  able  to  distinguish  the  strongest  marks  of  thought  and 
design  from  the  effects  of  mechanism  or  contingency,  the  consequence  will 
be  very  melancholy :  for  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  we  have  no  evi- 
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detice  of  tlimigKt  111  ouv  of  cur  fellow-men,  nay,  tlmt  we  have  no  evidence 
of  thought  or  design  m  the  strueture  and  govenimeut  of  the  universe* 
If  a  good  period  or  sentence  was  ever  prmlueed  without  having  had  any 
jadgnient  previously  employed  ul>out  it,  why  not  an  Iliad  or  .^neid  ?  They 
differ  only  in  less  and  more  ;  and  we  slioiiltl  do  injustice  to  the  philosopher 
of  Laputa.  in  laughing  at  his  project  of  making  poems  by  the  turning  of 
a  wheel,  if  a  concurrence  of  unthinking  causes  may  produce  a  rational 
train  of  tliought. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  itself  highly  probable,  to  say  no  more,  that  what- 
soever is  regular  and  rational  in  a  train  of  though t|  which  presents  itself 
sjHjntaneously  to  a  man's  fancy,  without  any  study,  is  a  ci*py  of  what  had 
been  before  composed  by  his  own  rational  [>owerSj  or  those  of  some  other 
person. 

We  certainly  judge  so  in  similar  cases.  Thus,  in  a  book  I  (ind  a  train 
of  thinking,  which  has  the  marks  of  knouledge  and  judgment*  I  ask  how 
it  was  produced?  It  is  printed  in  a  bcK>k.  This  does  not  satisfy  me, 
because  the  book  has  no  knowledge  nor  reason »  I  am  told  that  a  printer 
printed  it,  and  a  compositor  set  the  types.  Neither  does  this  satisfy  me- 
These  causes  perhaps  knew  very  little  of  the  subject.  There  must  be  a 
prior  cause  of  the  composition  It  was  printed  from  a  manuscript.  True. 
But  the  manuscript  is  as  ignorant  as  the  printed  Iwok.  The  manuiicript 
was  written  or  dictated  by  a  man  of  knowledge  and  judgment.  This, 
and  this  only,  will  «atisfy  a  man  of  common  understanding ;  and  It  appears 
to  him  extremely  ridicuh>us  to  believe  that  such  a  tniin  of  thinking  could 
originally  be  produced  by  imj  cause  that  neither  reajwms  nor  thinks* 

Whether  such  a  train  of  thinking  be  printed  in  a  book,  or  printed,  so  to 
tpeakj  in  his  mind,  and  i^sue  spoil taiicou*ily  from  his  fancy,  it  must  have 
been  composed  with  judgment  by  luniself,  or  hy  s^jme  other  rational  being. 

This,  I  think,  will  be  confirmed  by  tracing  the  progress  of  the  human 
fancy  as  far  back  as  we  are  ahle* 

We  have  not  the  mean^  of  knowing  how  the  fancy  is  ctnploy«?d  in  in- 
fants. Their  time  is  divided  between  the  employment  of  their  senses  jind 
sound  sleep:  so  that  there  h  little  time  left  for  imagination,  and  the 
materials  it  has  to  work  npm  are  probably  very  scanty.  A  few  dayii  after 
they  are  horn,  sometinies  a  few  hours,  we  see  tliem  smile  in  their  sleep. 
But  what  they  smile  at  is  not  easy  to  guess :  for  they  do  not  smile  at  auv 
thing  they  see,  when  awake «  for  some  months  after  they  are  boni.  It  is 
likewise  common  to  see  them  move  their  lips  in  sleep  as  if  they  wen? 
Bucking. 

These  things  seem  to  discover  some  working  of  the  imaginaticin ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  is  any  regular  train  of  thought  in 
the  minds  of  infants. 

By  a  regular  train  of  thought,  I  mean  that  which  has  a  beginning*  a 
middle,  and  an  end*  an  arrungement  of  its  parts,  according  to  some  rukv 
or  with  some  intention.  Thus  the  conception  of  a  design,  and  of  the  mcaoi 
of  executing  it ;  the  conception  of  u  whoh%  and  the  number  luid  order  of 
tlie  parts.  These  are  instances  of  the  most  simple  trains  of  thought  tJ»l 
can  De  called  regular* 

Man  has  undi>uhtedl3r  a  power  (whether  we  call  it  tu,Hte  or  judgment  m 
not  of  any  consequence  in  the  preHetit  argument)  whereby  he  distinguiali«a 
between  a  comtKisition  and  a  lieap  of  materials ;  between  a  house,  §Oft 
itiatance.  and  a  heap  of  stones  ;  Wt^^een  a  sentence  and  a  hcAp  of  wottU  ; 
Uctwrcn  a  picture  and  a  heaji  of  colours.  It  does  not  up[)eur  to  me  iJiat 
childrrn  have  any  regular  triiius  of  thought  until  this  jwwer  begins  to 
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operate.  Thofle  who  are  born  such  idiots  as  never  to  show  any  signs  of 
this  power,  show  as  little  any  signs  of  regularity  of  thought.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  this  power  is  connected  with  all  regular  trains  of  thought, 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  them. 

Such  trains  of  thought  discover  themselves  in  children  about  two  years 
,  of  age.  They  can  then  give  attention  to  the  operations  of  older  children 
in  making  their  little  houses,  and  ships,  and  other  such  things,  in  imitation 
of  the  works  of  men.  They  are  then  capable  of  understanding  a  little  of 
language,  which  shows  botn  a  regular  train  of  thinking,  and  some  de^ee 
of  abstraction.  I  think  we  may  perceive  a  distinction  between  the  faculties 
of  children  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  and  those  of  the  most  sagacious 
brutes.  They  can  then  perceive  design  and  regularity  in  the  works  of 
others,  especially  of  older  children ;  their  little  minds  are  fired  with  the 
discovery ;  they  are  ^iger  to  imitate  it,  and  never  at  rest  till  they  can 
exhibit  somethmg  of  the  same  kind. 

When  a  child  first  learns  by  imitation  to  do  something  that  requires 
design,  how  does  he  exult !  Pythagoras  was  not  more  happy  in  the  dis- 
covery of  his  famous  theorem.  He  seems  then  first  to  reflect  upon  himself^ 
and  to  swell  %vith  self-esteem.  His  eyes  sparkle.  He  is  impatient  to 
show  his  performance  to  all  about  him,  and  tninks  himself  entitled  to  their 
applause.  He  is  applauded  by  all,  and  feels  the  same  emotion  from  this 
applause,  as  a  Roman  Consul  did  from  a  triumph.  He  has  now  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  worth  in  himself.  He  assumes  a  superiority  over  those  ' 
who  are  not  so  wise ;  and  pays  respect  to  those  who  are  wiser  than  him- 
self.    He  attempts  somethmg  else,  and  is  eveir  day  reaping  new  laurels. 

As  children  grow  up,  they  are  delighted  witn  tales,  with  childish  games, 
with  designs  and  stratagems :  every  thing  of  this  kind  stores  the  fancy 
with  a  new  regular  train  of  thought,  which  becomes  familiar  by  repetition, 
so  that  one  part  draws  the  whole  after  it  in  the  imagination. 

The  imagination  of  a  child,  like  the  hand  of  a  painter,  is  long  employed 
in  copying  the  works  of  others,  before  it  attempts  any  invention  of 
its  own. 

The  power  of  invention  is  not  yet  brought  forth,  but  it  is  coming  for- 
ward, and,  like  the  bud  of  a  tree,  is  ready  to  burst  its  integuments,  when 
some  accident  aids  its  eruption. 

There  is  no  power  of  the  understanding  that  gives  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  owner  as  that  of  invention ;  whether  it  be  employed  in  mechanics,  in 
science,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  in  poetry,  in  wit,  or  in  the  fine  arts.  One 
who  is  conscious  of  it,  acquires  thereby  a  worth  and  importance  in  his  own 
eye  which  he  had  not  before.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  one  who  formerly 
lived  upon  the  bounty  and  gratuity  of  others,  but  who  has  now  acquired 
some  property  of  his  own.  When  this  power  begins  to  be  felt  in  the 
young  mind,  it  has  the  grace  of  novelty  added  to  its  other  charms,  and, 
like  the  youngest  child  of  the  family,  is  caressed  beyond  all  the  rest. 

We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  children  are  conscious  of 
this  power,  they  will  exercise  it  in  such  ways  as  are  suited  to  their  age, 
and  to  the  objects  they  are  employed  about.  This  gives  rise  to  innu- 
merable new  associations,  and  regular  trains  of  thought,  which  make  the 
deeper  impression  upon  the  mind,  as  they  are  its  exclusive  property. 

I  am  aware  that  the  power  of  invention  is  distributed  among  men  more 
unequally  than  almost  any  other.  When  it  is  able  to  produce  any  thing 
that  is  interesting  to  mankind,  we  call  it  genius  ;  a  talent  which  is  the  lot 
of  very  few.  But  there  is  perhaps  a  lower  kind,  or  lower  degree  of  in^ 
vention,  that  is  more  common.     However  this  may  be,  it  mu&t  be.  ^dlAss^^) 
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ill  at  the  power  of  invention  in  iLose  nha  have  it,  will  produce  nrjuiy  new 
regular  trains  of  thought ;  and  tlieae  Wing  expressed  in  works  of  ^i  ^^ 
writings  or  in  dii^course^  will  l>c  copied  by  others.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Thus  1  conceive  tlie  minds  of  childron,  as  «"^''  ^*  *u-.^  l  - 
diiitinguish  what  h  regular,  orderly,  and  coi 
thought,  are  furnished  with  regular  trains  o 

Finl  and  chiefly,  l)y  copying  what  they  « 
conrtie  of  others.  i\Iao  is  the  most  imitati 
imitates  will*  intention,  and  pur(M>sely,  wh 
l>eanty,  but  even  without  intejition,  he  is  le 
it  is  (litBcuk  to  resiatr  into  the  mwles  of  sj 
which  he  has  heen  accustomed  to  see  in  his  e 
see  of  what  is  regular  and  beautiful  in  what 
they  iire  led  to  observe  and  to  imitate  it. 

This  ia  the  chief  part  of  their  stock,  and 
tradition  from  those  who  came  before  then 
fancy  of  most  men  is  furnished  from  those 
well  as  their  religion,  language,  and  uvannei 

Scconditff  By  the  additions  or  innovation 
these  will  l»e  greater  or  less,  in  proportion 
but  in  the  hnlk  of  mankind  are  not  very  coi 

Every  profession,  tind  every  rank  in  life, 
turn  of  hnvy  that  is  proper  to  it ;  by  which 
and  M  orks  of  humotir.  The  h«lk  of  men  f« 
rank,  and  <»f  the  same  tK;cui)ution,  are  cast  « 
This  mould  itself  changes  gradually,  but  s 
intercourse  with  strangers,  or  by  other  accid« 

The  condition  of  man  requires  a  longer  h 
other  animals ;  for  this  reason,  among  othen 
civil  society  requires  a  multitnde  of  regulai 
only  acquired,  but  to  be  made  so  familiar  by 
gent  themselves  sprmtiineously,  when  there  it 

The  imagination  even  of  men  of  good  pft 
but  in  things  wherein  it  has  been  much  CH 
holds  a  conference  with  a  foreign  anibassai 
than  a  professor  in  a  college  prelects  to  bis  8 
each  presents  to  him  n'hot  tlie  occasion  rcqui 
them  change  places,  and  Wth  would  t>nd  the 

The  habiti«  which  the  human  mind  is  cup 

arc  wonderful  in  many  instancen;  in  none  n  ,  u  m  tiiat 

versatility  of  imagination  which  a  well-bred  man  acquires,  by  l^eing  much 
exei^i^^ed  in  the  various  &cene»  of  life.  In  the  morning  h«  vijiit«  u  friend 
in  affliction.  Here  his  imagination  brings  forth  from  it*  store  every  topie 
of  consolation  ;  eveiy  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  friendship  aad 
gymmlby^  and  nothing  that  is  not  so.  From  thence  he  driven  i«  the 
ministers  levee,  where  imagination  readily  HUggej»t»  what  is  proper  to  Iw 
sjiid  *jr  replied  to  every  man,  and  in  what  manner,  according  to  the  d<'gre« 
of  netjuaintance  or  familiarity,  of  rank  or  dependence,  of  oppi^ition  or  con- 
currence of  intereats,  of  confidenee  or  distrust,  that  is  between  them.  Nor 
doeft  all  lhi«  eniployment  hin(h*r  liim  from  carrying  tin  itome  design  with 
much  artifice,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  views  of  other*  througii 
the  cloreat  dii^uii*e»-  From  the  levee  he  goe«  to  tl»e  houte  of  commaiMy 
and  (peHkft  ujNm  the  atfairH  of  the  nation  ;  from  thence  to  a  ball  or  113* 

nblj*  and  cntertitins  the  hidten.     Hi»  imapuntion  put.'s  on  tlie  friend,  tli« 
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courtier^  the  patriot^  the  fine  gentleman^  with  more  ease  than  we  put  off 
one  suit  and  put  on  another. 

This  is  the  effect  of  training  and  exercise.  For  a  man  of  equal  parts 
and  knowledge^  but  unaccustomed  to  those  scenes  of  public  life,  is  quite 
disconcerted  when  first  brought  into  them.  His  thoughts  are  put  to  flight, 
and  he  cannot  rally  them. 

There  are  feats  of  imagination  to  be  learned  by  application  and  practice^ 
as  wonderful  as  the  feats  of  balancers  and  rope-dancers,  and  often  as 
useless. 

When  a  man  can  make  a  hundred  verses  standing  on  one  foot,  or  play 
three  or  four  games  at  chess  at  the  same  time  without  seeing  the  board,  it 
is  probable  he  hath  spent  his  life  in  acquiring  such  a  feat.  However,  such 
unusual  phenomena  show  what  habits  of  imagination  may  be  acquired. 

When  such  habits  are  acquired  and  perfected,  they  are  exercised  without 
any  laborious  effort ;  like  the  habit  of  playing  upon  an  instrument  of  music. 
There  are  innumerable  motions  of  the  fingers  upon  the  stops  or  Ifeys,  which 
must  be  directed  in  one  particular  train  or  succession.  There  is  only  one 
arrangement  of  those  motions  that  is  right,  while  there  are  ten  thousand 
that  are  wrong,  and  would  spoil  the  music.  The  musician  thinks  not  in 
the  least  of  the  arrangement  of  those  motions ;  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
tune,  and  wills  to  play  it.  The  motions  of  the  fingers  arrange  themselves, 
so  as  to  answer  his  intention. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  man  speaks  upon  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  there  is  a  certain  arrangement  of  his  thoughts  and  words  neces- 
sary to  make  his  discourse  sensible,  pertinent,  and  grammatical.  In  every 
sentence,  there  are  more  rules  of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  that  may 
be  transgressed,  than  there  are  words  and  letters.  He  speaks  without 
thinking  of  any  of  those  rules,  and  yet  observes  them  all,  as  if  they  were 
all  in  his  eye. 

This  is  a  habit  so  similar  to  that  of  a  player  on  an  instrument,  that  I 
think  both  must  be  got  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  much  practice,  and  the 
power  of  habit. 

VV^lien  a  man  speaks  well  and  methodically  upon  a  subject  without  study, 
and  with  perfect  ease,  I  believe  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  thoughts 
run  in  a  l)eatcn  track.  There  is  a  mould  in  his  mind,  which  has  been 
formed  by  much  practice,  or  by  study,  for  this  very  subject,  or  for  some 
other  so  similar  and  analogous,  that  his  discourse  fiEdls  into  this  mould  with 
ease,  and  takes  its  form  from  it. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  operations  of  fancy  that  are  either 
spontaneous,  or  at  least  require  no  laborious  effort  to  guide  and  direct  them, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  that  degree  of  regularity  and  arrange- 
ment which  is  found  even  in  them.  The  natural  powers  of  judgment  and 
invention,  the  pleasure  that  always  attends  the  exercise  of  those  powers, 
the  means  we  have  of  improving  them  by  imitation  of  others,  and  the  effect 
of  practice  and  habits,  seem  to  me  sufficiently  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon, ^vithout  supposing  any  unaccountable  attractions  of  ideas  by  which 
they  arrange  themselves. 

But  we  are  able  to  direct  our  thoughts  in  a  certain  course  so  as  to 
perform  a  destined  task. 

Every  work  of  art  has  its  model  framed  in  the  imagination.  Here  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  Principia  of  Newton,  were 
fabricated.  Shall  we  believe  that  those  works  took  the  form  in  which 
they  now  api)ear  of  themselves  ?  That  the  sentiments,  the  manners,  and 
the  passions  arranged  themselves  at  once  in  the  mind  oi  ll^Tivstx^vA'^V^ 
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fomi  the  Iliad  ?  Was  there  no  more  effort  in  the  comiwsitiun,  than  there 
is  in  telliiio;  a  well-known  talo,  or  singing  a  favourite  song  ?  Thi^  cannot 
be  believed. 

Granting  that  some  happy  thought  first  suggested  the  design  of  singing 
llie  wrath  of  Achilles  ;  yet,  snrely,  it  was  a  matter  of  jndgment  and  chuice 
%vhcre  the  narraticm  should  begin,  and  where  it  i*hould  end. 

Granting  that  the  fertility  of  the  poet's  imagination  snggested  a  variety 
of  rich  materials ;  was  not  judgment  necessar)^  to  s^clect  what  was  proper, 
to  reject  what  was  improper,  to  arrange  the  materialH  into  a  just  com- 
position, and  to  adapt  them  to  each  other,  and  to  the  design  of  the  whole? 

Ko  man  can  believe  tliat  Homer's  ideas,  merely  by  certain  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  by  certain  attractions  and  repnisions  inherent  in  their 
natures,  arranged  themselves  according  tt»  the  most  |>erfeet  rules  of  epic 
jM>etry  ;  aud  S'ewton's  ae^xirding  to  the  rwles  of  mathematical  conipa^ution* 

I  should  sooner  believe  that  the  poet,  after  he  invoked  his  muse,  did 
nothing  at  all  but  listen  to  the  snug  of  the  gtMlde?-8.  Poets  indeed*  and 
other  artists,  must  make  their  works  apfKntr  natunil ;  but  nature  id  the 
jK'rfection  of  art,  aud  there  can  be  no  jnst  imitation  of  nature  without  art : 
when  the  building  iei  liuished,  the  rubbiahj  the  scalTolda,  the  took  und 
engines,  are  carried  out  of  sight :  but  we  know  it  could  not  have  been 
reared  without  them. 

The  train  of  thinking,  therefore,  h  capable  of  I jcinggnided  and  directed, 
much  in  ihe  same  manner  as  the  horse  we  ride.  The  horse  hjis  his  strength, 
!iis  agility,  and  his  mettle  in  himself;  he  1  ins  been  taught  certain  move- 
ments, and  many  useful  habits,  that  make  him  more  subservient  to  our  pur- 
poees  and  obedient  to  our  will ;  but  to  accomplish  a  journey,  he  must  be 
directed  by  the  rider. 

In  like  manner,  fancy  lias  its  original  powers,  which  are  very  different 
lu  different  jKTSons;  it  has  likewise  more  regular  motions,  to  which  it  has 
Iwcn  trained  by  a  long  course  of  discipiine  and  exercise ;  and  by  which  it 
may  ri'lcmpore^  and  without  much  effort,  produce  things  that  have  a  con- 
fiiderable  degree  of  beauty,  regularity,  and  design. 

But  the  most  perfect  ivorks  of  design  are  never  extemporary-  Our  first 
thoughts  are  reviewed  ;  we  place  them  at  a  proper  distance:  examine  e\*ery 
|mrt,  and  take  a  complex  view  of  the  whtde :  by  our  critical  faculties,  wc 
perceive  this  part  to  be  redundant,  that  deficient ;  here  is  a  want  of  nerve»» 
there  a  want  of  delicacy  ;  this  is  obscure,  that  tim  diffuse:  things  are 
marshalled  anew,  accortfing  to  a  second  an*l  more  deliberate  judgment ; 
M  hilt  Wiis  deficient,  is  supplied  ;  what  was  disli>cated,  is  put  in  joint ; 
rediindirnces  are  lopped  off,  and  the  whole  poltHhed. 

Thou«i;h  iMH'ts  of  all  artists  make  the  highest  claim  to  inspiration,  yet  if 
We  believe  fltirace,  a  com  jwlent  judge,  no  production  in  tlnit  art  can  have 
merit,  whicli  luis  not  cost  such  labour  as  thts  in  the  birth« 
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Pompilins  sanguis,  cannen  reprchendite  quod  lion 
Multu  dies,  et  niulta  litura  coercuit»  attjue 
l*erfectnm  flecies  non  castigavit  ad  ungucm." 

The  couclu'iion  I  would  draw  from  all  that  has  l>een  said  umin  tliis  sub- 
ject is.  That  every  thing  that  is  regidar  in  that  train  of  thought,  which  int< 
call  fancy  or  imagination,  from  the  little  designs  and  reveries  of  childmi 
to  the  grandest  prrnbictions  of  human  genius,  was  origiuuUy  the  off»prinj| 
'^fmciit  or  taste,  applied  with  some  effort  greater  or  h  ^v     \\\\  A  noe 
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person  composed  with  art  and  judgment^  is  imitated  by  another  with  great 
ease.  What  a  man  himself  at  first  composed  with  pains^  becomes  by 
habit  so  familiar^  as  to  offer  itself  spontaneously  to  his  fancy  afterwards : 
but  nothing  that  is  regular^  was  ever  at  first  conceived  without  design^ 
attention^  and  care. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  reflections  upon  a  theory  which  has  been  applied 
to  account  for  this  successive  train  of  thought  in  the  mind.  It  was  hinted 
by  Mr.  Hobbes^  but  has  drawn  more  attention  since  it  was  distinctly 
explained  by  Mr.  Hume. 

That  author  thinks  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  is  owing 
to  a  kind  of  attraction  which  ideas  have  for  other  ideas  that  bear  cer^ 
tain  relations  to  them.  He  thinks  the  complex  ideas^  which  are  the 
common  subjects  of  our  thoughts  and  reasoning,  are  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  The  relations  which  produce  this  attraction  of  ideas^  he  thinks, 
are  these  three  only,  to  Mat,  causation,  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and 
similitude.  He  asserts,  that  these  are  the  only  general  principles  that 
unite  ideas.  And  having,  in  another  place,  occasion  to  take  notice  of  con- 
trariety as  a  principle  of  connexion  among  ideas ,  in  order  to  reconcile  this 
to  his  system,  he  tells  us  gravely,  that  contrariety  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mixture  of  causation  and  resemblance.  That  ideas  which  have 
any  of  these  three  relations  do  mutually  attract  each  other,  so  that  one 
of  them  being  presented  to  the  fancy,  the  other  is  drawn  along  with  it,  this 
he  seems  to  think  an  original  property  of  the  mind,  or  rather  of  the  ideas, 
and  therefore  inexplicable. 

First,  I  observe  with  regard  to  this  theory,  that  although  it  is  true  that 
the  thought  of  any  object  is  apt  to  lead  us  to  the  thought  of  its  cause  or 
effect,  of  things  contiguous  to  it  in  time  or  place,  or  of  things  resembling 
it,  yet  this  enumeration  of  the  relations  of  things  which  are  apt  to  lead  us 
from  one  object  to  another,  is  very  inaccurate. 

The  enumeration  is  too  large  upon  his  own  principles ;  but  it  is  by  far 
too  scanty  in  reality.  Causation,  according  to  his  philosophy,  implies 
nothing  more  than  a  constant  conjunction  observed  between  the  cause  and 
the  effect,  and  therefore  contiguity  must  include  causation,  and  his  three 
principles  of  attraction  are  reduced  to  two. 

But  when  we  take  all  the  three,  the  enumeration  is  in  reality  very 
incomplete.  Every  relation  of  things  has  a  tendency,  more  or  less,  to  lead 
the  thought,  in  a  thinking  mind,  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  not  only  every 
relation,  but  every  kind  of  contrariety  and  opposition.  What  Mr.  Hume 
says,  that  contrariety  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixture  '^  of  causation 
and  resemblance,"  I  can  as  little  comprehend  as  if  he  had  said  that  figure 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  colour  and  sound. 

Our  thoughts  pass  easily  from  the  end  to  the  means ;  from  any  truth 
to  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  consequences  that  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  or  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it.  From  a  part  we  are 
easily  led  to  think  of  the  whole,  from  a  subject  to  its  qualities,  or  from 
things  related  to  the  relation.  Such  transitions  in  thinking  must  have 
been  made  thousands  of  times  by  every  man  who  thinks  and  reasons,  and 
thereby  become,  as  it  were,  beaten  tracks  for  the  imagination. 

Not  only  the  relations  of  objects  to  each  other  influence  our  train  of 
thinking,  but  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  present  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  mind ;  their  relation  to  the  habits  we  have  acquired,  whether  moral 
or  intellectual ;  to  the  company  we  have  kept,  and  to  the  business  in  which 
we  have  been  chiefly  employed.  The  same  event  will  suggest  very  dif- 
ferent reflections  to  different  persons,  and  to  t\\e  Bame  ^et^^iv  ^\.  ^\4l^\«:iiV. 


times,  acwrdiug  as  lie  h  in  grxni  or  bad  humour*  as  Ite  is  lively  ^  duUj 
angry  or  pleased,  uielaiiclioly  or  cheerful. 

Lord  Kumes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  and  Dr.  Gerard,  in  liis  Essay 
on  Genius,  have  given  a  nmch  fuller  and  j lister  enumeratiun  of  ihe  causes 
thut  influence  fmrtr*iinof  thinking,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  they 
have  said  on  thin  subject. 

Sccondh/,  Let  us  cou'^ider  how  far  tliis  attraction  of  ideaj*  mu»t  be 
resolved  into  origi»id  qtnililies  of  human  nature* 

I  believe  the  original  pnnciples  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  can  give 
no  aecimnt^  but  that  such  is  our  con^titutioni  are  more  in  nuntber  tlian 
is  commonly  thought.  But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  tluMti  without  ne- 
cessity. 

That  trains  of  thinking*  which  by  frequent  repetition  have  become 
iamib'ar,  sliould  spontaneously  offer  themselves  to  our  fancy,  seema  to 
recjuirt*  no  other  original  quality  but  the  power  of  habit. 

In  uii  rot  ion  al  thinkings  and  in  all  rational  diNeourse,  whether  serious  or 
facetiouN,  the  tht.ught  must  have  Mtmcrehuion  to  uluit  went  l>efore-  Every 
man,  therefore,  from  the  dtiwu  of  reai^ti,  must  have  been  acciij^tomed  to  a 
train  of  related  objects*  These  please  the  understandings  and  by  custom 
become  like  beaten  tnicks  which  invite  the  traveller. 

As  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  a  direction  to  our  thoughts,  which  it 
is  undoubtedly  in  a  great  degree,  they  v\ill  be  directed  by  the  active 
principles  common  to  men,  by  our  appetites,  our  jiassions,  our  affections, 
our  reaKon,  and  conscience.  And  that  the  trains  of  thinking  in  our  minchi 
are  chiefly  govern wl  by  these,  according  as  one  or  another  prevails  at  the 
time,  every  man  will  rtnd  in  his  nun  experience* 

If  the  mind  is  at  any  time  vacant  from  ever^^  pasMon  and  desire, 
there  are  still  some  objeetK  that  are  more  accepta!)le  to  us  tlian  others. 
The  facetious  man  is  pleased  with  surprising  similitudes  or  contrasts  ;  the 
philosopher  with  the  relations  of  things  that  are  subservient  to  reasoning; 
the  merchant  with  what  tends  to  projit,  and  tlie  politician  with  what  may 
mend  the  .state* 

A  good  writer  of  comedy  or  romance  can  feign  a  train  of  thinking 
for  any  of  the  persons  of  his  fable,  which  appears  very  natural,  and  is 
approved  by  the  best  judges. 

Xow,  what  is  it  that  «'ntitles  stich  a  fiction  to  approbation  ?  Is  it  that 
the  author  has  given  a  nice  attention  to  the  relations  of  cau>4ition,  con- 
tiguity, and  similitude  in  the  ideas  ?  This,  surely,  is  the  least  part  of  its 
merit.  Hut  the  chief  part  consists  in  this,  that  it  corresponds  perfectly 
with  the  general  character,  the  rank,  the  habits,  the  present  situation  and 
paft&ions  of  the  person.  If  this  be  a  just  way  of  judging  in  criticism,  it 
follows  necessarily,  that  the  circumstances  last  mentioned  have  the  chief 
influence  in  suggesting  our  trains  of  thought. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  state  of  the  body  has  an  influence  upon  imr 
imagination,  according  as  a  man  is  sober  or  drunk,  as  he  is  fattguetl  or 
refre^^hed  Crudities  and  indigestion  are  said  to  give  uneasy  dreams,  and 
have  probaldy  a  like  effect  upon  the  waking  thonohts.  Opium  givesi  tf» 
Home  persons  pleasing  dreams^  and  pi eaning  imaginations  when  awake,  and 
to  others  such  um  are  horrible  and  aistrej^sing 

Themjinfluenns  of  the  b*»dy  u|>on  the  mind  cini  only  Ik*  known  hycipe- 
rience»  and  I  believe  we  can  give  no  ftccoiint  of  them 

Nor  can  we,  perha|in,  give  any  reason  wh  t  eea%ing 

while  we  are  iiwoke,     1  believe  wc  are  1  I  i^ted,    in 

VFf nation,  to  />aM  from  any  otic  object  «f  ihou^^hi  tu  irthrr«  that  are 
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contiguous  to  it  in  time  or  place.  This,  I  think,  may  be  observed  in 
brutes  and  in  idiots,  as  well  as  in  children,  before  any  habit  can  be 
acquired  that  might  account  for  it.  The  sight  of  an  object  is  apt  to  suggest 
to  the  imagination  what  has  been  seen  or  felt  in  conjunction  with  it,  even 
when  the  memory  of  that  conjunction  is  gone. 

Such  conjunctions  of  things  influence  not  only  the  imagination,  buf  the 
belief  and  the  passions,  especially  in  children  and  in  brutes ;  and  perhaps 
all  that  we  call  memory  in  brutes,  is  something  of  this  kind. 

1  hey  expect  events  in  the  same  order  and  succession  in  which  they 
happened  before ;  and  by  this  expectation  their  actions  and  passions,  as 
well  as  their  thoughts,  are  regulated.  A  horse  takes  fright  at  the  place 
where  some  object  frighted  him  before.  We  are  apt  to  conclude  from 
this,  that  he  remembers  the  former  accident.  But  perhaps  there  is  only  an 
association  formed  in  his  mind  between  the  place  and  the  passion  of  fear^ 
without  any  distinct  remembfance. 

Mr.  Locke  has  given  us  a  very  good  chapter  upon  the  association  of 
ideas ;  and  by  the  examples  he  has  given  to  illustrate  this  doctrine,  I  think 
it  appears  that  very  strong  associations  may  be  formed  at  once ;  not  of  ideas 
to  ideas  only,  but  of  ideas  to  passions  and  emotions;  and  that  strong 
associations  are  never  formed  at  once,  but  when  accompanied  by  some 
strong  passion  or  emotion.  I  believe  this  must  be  resolved  into  tne  con- 
stitution of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Hume's  opinion,  that  the  complex  ideas,  which  are  the  common 
objects  of  discourse  and  reasoning,  are  formed  by  those  original  attractions 
of  ideas,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  train  of  thoughts  in  the  mind,  will  come 
under  consideration  in  another  place. 

To  put  an  end  to  our  remarks  upon  this  theory  of  Mr.  Hume,  I  think 
he  has  real  merit  in  bringing  this  curious  subject  under  the  view  of  philo- 
sophers, and  carrying  it  a  certain  length.  But  I  see  nothing  in  this 
theory  that  shoula  hinder  us  to  conclude,  that  every  thing  in  the  trains  of 
our  tnought,  which  bears  the  marks  of  judgment  and  reason,  has  been  the 
product  of  judgment  and  reason  previously  exercised,  either  by  the  person 
himself  at  that  or  some  former  time,  or  by  some  other  person.  The  attrac- 
tion of  ideas  will  be  the  same  in  a  man's  second  thougnts  upon  any  subject 
as  in  his  first.  Or  if  some  change  in  his  circumstances,  or  in  the  objects 
about  him^  should  make  any  change  in  the  attractions  of  his  ideas,  it  is  an 
equal  dumce  whether  the  second  be  better  than  the  first,  or  whether  they 
be  worse.  But  it  is  certain,  that  every  man  of  judgment  and  taste  will, 
upon  a  review,  correct  that  train  of  thought  which  first  presented  itself. 
If  the  attractions  of  ideas  are  the  sole  causes  Of  the  regular  amuigement  of 
thought  in  the  fancy,  there  is  no  use  for  judgment  or  taste  in  any  composi- 
tion, nor,  indeed,  any  room  for  their  operation. 

There  are  other  reflections  of  a  more  practical  nature,  and  of  higher  im- 
portance, to  which  this  subject  leads. 

I  believe  it  will  be  allowed  by  every  man,  that  our  happiness  or  misery 
in  life,  that  our  improvement  in  any  art  or  science  which  we  profess, 
and  that  our  improvement  in  real  virtue  and  goodness,  depend  in  a  very 
great  degree  on  the  train  of  thinking  that  occupies  the  mind  both  in  our 
vacant  and  in  our  more  serious  hours.  As  far,  therefore  as  the  direction 
of  our  thoughts  is  in  our  power,  (and  that  it  is  so  in  a  great  measure  can- 
not be  doubted,)  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  give  them  that  direction 
which  is  most  subservient  to  those  valuable  purposes. 

What  enjoyment  can  he  have  worthy  of  a  man,  whose  imagination  is 
occupied  only  about  things  low  and  base,  and  groveU  m  ^  iiaxxQ>N  ^^^  ^i 
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mean  ujianimaliiig  and  uiiintereiiitiiig  i>bjects»  insensible  to  those  finer  and  ^ 
more  delicate  sentiments,  and  blmd  tfi  those  more  eularped  and  nobler  ; 
views  which  elevate  the  soul,  and  make  it  conscious  of  its  dignity* 

How  different  from  him,  whose  imagination,  like  an  eagle  in  her  flighty  ^ 
takci^  a  wide  prospect,  and  observes  whatever  it  presents,  that  is  new  or 
beautiful,  grand  or  important ;  whose  rapid  wing  varies  the  scene  every 
moment,  carrying  him  sometimes  through  the  fairy  regions  of  wit  and  fancy* 
fiometimes  through  the  more  regular  and  sober  walks  of  science  and 
philosophy* 

The  various  objects  which  he  surveys,  according  to  their  dilferent  degreea 
of  beauty  and  dignity,  raise  in  him  the  lively  and  agreeable  ennitions  of 
taste.  Illustrious  human  characters,  as  they  jiass  in  review,  clothed  xvitli 
their  moral  qualities,  touch  his  heart  still  more  deeply.  They  not  only 
awaken  the  heme  of  beauty,  but  excite  the  sentiment  of  approbation,  and 
kindle  the  glow  of  virtue. 

While  he  views  what  is  truly  great  and  glorious  in  human  conduct*  his 
mjul  ciitclies  the  divine  Hame,  and  burns  with  desire  to  emulate  what  it 
admires. 

The  human  imagination  is  an  ample  theatre,  upon  which  every  thing  in 
human  life,  good  or  bad,  great  or  mean,  laudable  or  base,  is  acted. 

In  children,  and  in  stiiiie  frivolous  minds,  it  m  a  mere  toy-shop.  And 
in  some,  who  exercise  their  memory  without  their  judgment,  its  furniluro 
is  made  np  of  old  scraps  of  knowletlge,  that  are  thread- bare  and  worn  out*  j 

In  some,  this  theatre  is  often  occupied  by  ghastly  superstition,  with  all  j 
her  train  of  ^f>r<rnnjt  and  ht/draSf  and  chimeras  dite.  tSometimes  it  w| 
haunted  with  all  the  infernal  demons,  and  made  the  forge  of  plots* 
rapine,  and  murder.  Here  evt^ry  thing  that  is  black  and  detestable  is  finst] 
contrived,  and  a  thousand  wicked  designs  conceived  that  arc  never  executed.' 
Here,  too,  the  Furies  act  their  part,  taking  a  severe,  tliough  secret  ve 
ance  upon  the  self-condemned  criminal. 

How  happy  is  that  mind,  in  which  the  light  of  real  knowledge  dis 
tl>e  phantoms  of  sU|>erstition :  in  which  the  belief  and  reverence  of  a  per- 
fect all-governing  Mind  casts  out  all  fear  but  the  fear  of  acting  wrong:    iii'l 
which  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  innocence,  humanity,  and  candour, 
tlie  imagination  against  the  entrance  of  every  nnhallowed  intruderi 
invite  more  amiable  tmd  worthier  guests  to  dwell ! 

There  tdiall  the  muses,  the  graces,  and  the  virtues,  fix  their  abode ;  foH 
erery  thing  that  is  great  and  worthy  in  human  conduct  must  have  becni 
conceived  in  the  imagination  before  it  was  brought  into  act«  And  nuui]rJ 
great  and  gooil  designs  have  been  formed  there,  which,  for  want  of  powcn 
and  opportunity,  have  proved  abortive. 

The  man  whose  imagination  is  occupied  by  these  guesU,  must  be  ^ 
he  muat  be  good ;  and  he  must  be  happy* 
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ESSAY  V. 

OF  ABSTRACTION. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OF  OENRRAL  WORDS. 

The  words  we  use  in  language  are  either  general  words^  or  proper 
names.  Proper  names  are  intended  to  signify  one  individual  only.  Such 
are  the  names  of  men,  kingdoms^  provinces^  cities^  rivers,  and  of  every 
other  creature  of  God,  or  work  of  man,  which  we  choose  to  distinguish  from 
all  others  of  the  kind,  by  a  name  appropriated  to  it.  All  the  other  words 
of  language  are  general  words,  not  appropriated  to  signify  one  individual 
things  but  equally  related  to  many. 

Under  general  words,  therefore,  I  comprehend^  not  only  those  which 
loeicians  call  general  terms,  that  is  such  general  words  as  may  make  the 
subject  or  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  but  likevtdse  their  auxiliaries  or 
accessories,  as  the  learned  Mr.  Harris  calls  them ;  such  as  prepositions^ 
conjunctions,  articles,  which  are  all  general  words^  though  they  cannot 
properly  be  called  general  terms. 

In  every  language,  rude  or  polished,  general  words  make  the  greatest 
part,  and  proper  names  the  least.  Grammarians  have  reduced  all  words  to 
eiffht  or  nme  classes,  which  are  called  parts  of  speech.  Of  these  there  is 
omy  one,  to  wit,  that  of  nouns,  wherein  proper  names  are  found.  All  pro* 
nouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs,  articles,  prepositions^  conjunctions,  and 
interjections,  are  general  words.  Of  nouns,  all  adjectives  are  general 
words^  and  the  greater  part  of  substantives.  Every  substantive  that  has  a 
plural  number,  is  a  general  word ;  for  no  proper  name  can  have  a  plural' 
number,  because  it  signifies  only  one  individual.  In  all  the  fifteen  books 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  there  is  not  one  word  that  is  not  general ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  large  volumes. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  objects  we  per- 
ceive are  individuals.  Every  object  of  sense,  of  memory,  or  of  conscious- 
ness, is  an  individual  object.  All  the  good  things  we  enjoy  or  desire,  and 
all  the  evils  we  feel  or  fear^  must  come  from  individuals ;  and  I  think  we 
may  venture  to  say^  that  cverv  creature  which  God  has  made,  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  oeneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earthy 
is  an  individual. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  in  all  languages  general  words  make 
the  greatest  part  of  the  language,  and  proper  names  but  a  very  small  and 
inconsiderable  part  of  it  ? 

This  seemingly  strange  phenomenon  may,  I  think,  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  following  observations. 

First,  Though  there  be  a  few  individuals  that  are  obvious  to  the  notice 
of  all  men,  and  therefore  have  proper  names  in  all  languages ;  such  as  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  earth  and  sea ;  yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  thiui^  tA 
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wUicli  we  tliink  fit  to  ^ve  prtipor  uiinmH  nre  local ;  known  perliap«  to  a 
village  or  t«>  a  neighbcmrhcHMl,  but  uiikituwn  to  the  greiiter  part  of  those 
who  speak  the  s.ime  langwaj^n*,  iintl  to  all  the  rest  of  ninnkiiid.  The  iiaii»e» 
of  such  things  being  confined  to  a  corner,  and  having  no  names  answering 
to  thein  in  othur  languages,  are  not  accounted  a  part  of  the  language,  any- 
more than  the  customs  of  a  purticiilar  hamlet  are  accounted  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  nation. 

For  this  reason,  there  are  but  few  proper  namt^  that  belong  to  a  langua^* 
It  is  next  to  be  coutjidered  why  there  must  be  many  general  words  in  eveiy 
language. 

Stcoud/t/,  It  may  be  observed,  that  every  individual  object  that  falls 
witliin  our  view  has  various  attributes; ;  and  it  is  by  them  that  it  becomes 
useful  or  hurtful  to  us:  we  know  not  the  es&ence  of  any  individual  object ; 
all  the  knowledge  we  can  attain  of  it,  is  the  knowledge  of  its  attributes; 
its  quantity,  its  various  qualities,  its  various  relations  to  other  things,  itn 
place,  its  situation,  and  motions.  It  h  by  such  attributes  of  things  onl^ 
that  we  can  communicate  our  knowledge  of  them  to  other*:  by  tlieir 
attributes,  our  hopes  or  fears  from  them  are  regulated ;  and  it  is  only  by 
attention  to  Uieir  attributes  that  we  can  make  them  HuWrvient  to  our 
ends ;  and  tlierefore  we  give  names  to  such  attributes. 

Now  all  attributes  mu&t  from  their  nature  lie  expressed  by  general  wonb^ 
and  are  so  expressed  in  dl  languages.  In  the  ancient  philosophy,  attri- 
butes in  general  were  called  by  two  names  wbich  express  their  nature* 
TIh*)'  were  called  universais,  because  they  might  belong  equally  to  mciny 
individuals,  and  are  not  confined  to  oner  they  were  jdso  called  predtcn6/e*, 
because  whatever  is  predicated,  that  is,  affirmed  or  denied  of  one  subject^ 
may  be  of  more,  and  therefore  h  an  universal^  and  expressed  by  a  general 
word.  A  predicable  therefore  tsignities  the  siune  thing  as  an  attribute,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  first  is  Latin,  the  hist  English,  The  attri- 
butes we  find  either  in  the  creatures  of  God,  or  in  the  wotk^  of  men,  an? 
common  to  many  individuals;  we  either  find  it  to  be  so,  or  presume  it  may 
he  so,  and  give  them  the  ^ame  name  in  every  subject  to  which  they  belong. 

There  are  not  only  attributes  belonging  to  individual  subjects,  but  tli^re 
are  likewitie  attributes  of  attributes,  which  may  be  called  secondary  attri* 
butes.  Most  attributes  are  capable  of  dilferent  degrees^  and  different  mo- 
dlAcations,  which  must  be  expressed  by  general  words. 

Thus  it  is  an  attribute  of  many  bodies  to  be  moved ;  but  motion  m«y  be 
in  an  endless  variety  of  directions.  It  may  be  quick  or  slow^  rectilijie*l 
or  cur^nliueal ;  it  may  be  equable,  or  accelerated,  or  retarded- 

As  all  attributes,  therefore,  whether  primary  or  secoudtryj  are  expr4*ssed 
by  general  words,  it  follows,  that  in  ever)*  proposition  we  express  in  lan- 
guage, what  is  atfimied  or  denied  of  the  subject  of  the  proposition  must  lie 
cxpreHsed  by  general  words :  and  that  the  subject  of  the  proposition  may  * 
often  be  a  gi-neral  word,  will  apj>ear  from  the  next  observation, 

Thitditf,  The  same  faculties  by  which  we  distinguish  the  diflTerent 
attributes  belonging  to  the  same  subject,  and  give  names  to  them,  enable 
us  likewise  to  ob^er^-e,  that  many  subjects  agree  in  certain  attribtit«av 
while  they  dififer  in  others.  Bj  tliis  means  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  indi- 
fiduala  whidi  arc  infinite,  to  a  limited  nuu»ber  of  classes,  which  are  callad 
Idada  and  sorts  ;  and  in  the  scholaatic  hinguage,  gentm  and  ipemi> 

Observing  many  individuals  to  agree  in  certain  attribttH^  Wi  refer  tbem 

ftU  to  tine  oasa,  and  give  a  name  to  the  class :  this  naint  eomiifthends  in 

imificatJon  not  one  attribute  only,  but  all  the  attributes  whidi  distin- 

at  dasM ;  and  by  a^rming  tnis  name  of  niiy  individual,  we  atfimi 
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it  to  h«ve  all  the  at;^ributes  which  characterize  the  claims :  thus  men,  dogs^ 
horses^  elephants,  are  so  many  different  classes  of  animals.  lu  like  manner 
we  marshal  other  substances,  vegetable  and  inanimate,  into  classes. 

Nor  is  it  only  substances  that  we  thus  form  into  classes.  We  do  the 
same  with  r^ard  to  qualities,  relations,  actions,  affections,  passions,  and  all 
other  things. 

When  a  class  is  very  large,  it  is  divided  into  subordinate  classes  in  the 
same  manner.  The  higher  class  is  called  a  genus  or  kind ;  the  lower  a 
species  or  sort  of  the  higher :  sometimes  a  species  is  still  subdivided  into 
subordinate  species ;  and  this  subdivision  is  carried  on  as  far  as  is  found 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of  language,  or  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge. 

In  this  distribution  of  things  into  genera  and  species,  it  is  evident  that 
the  name  of  the  species  comprehends  more  attributes  than  the  name  of  the 
genus.  The  species  comprehends  all  that  is  in  the  genus,  and  those  attri- 
butes likewise  which  distinguish  that  species  from  others  belonging  to  the 
same  genus ;  and  the  more  subdivisions  we  make,  the  names  of  the  lower 
become  still  the  more  comprehensive  in  their  signification,  but  the  less 
extensive  in  their  application  to  individuals. 

Hence  it  is  an  axiom  in  logic,  that  the  more  extensive  any  general  term 
is,  it  is  the  less  comprehensive ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  comprehen- 
sive, the  less  extensive :  thus^  in  the  following  series  of  subordinate  general 
terms,  animal,  man.  Frenchman,  Parisian,  every  subsequent  term  compre- 
hends in  its  signification  all  that  is  in  the  preceaing,  and  something  more  ; 
and  every  antecedent  term  extends  to  more  individuals  than  the  sub- 
sequent. 

Such  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  things  into  genera  and  species  with 
general  names,  are  not  confined  to  the  learned  and  polished  languages ; 
they  are  found  in  those  of  the  rudest  tribes  of  mankind :  from  which  we 
learn,  that  the  invention  and  the  use  of  general  words,  both  to  signify  the 
attributes  of  things,  and  to  signify  the  genera  and  species  of  things,  is  not 
a  subtile  invention  of  philosophers,  but  an  operation  which  all  men  perform 
by  the  light  of  common  sense.  Philosophers  may  speculate  about  this 
operation^  and  reduce  it  to  canons  and  aphorisms;  but  men  of  common 
understanding,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  philosophy  of  it,  can  put 
it  in  practice ;  in  like  maimer  as  they  can  see  objects,  and  make  good  use 
of  their  eyes,  although  they  know  nothing  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  of 
the  theory  of  vision. 

Every  genus,  and  every  species  of  things,  may  be  either  the  subject  of 
the  p*eaicate  of  a  proposition,  nay  of  innumerable  propositions ;  &>r  every 
attribute  common  to  the  genus  or  species  may  be  affirmed  of  it ;  and  th^ 
genus  may  be  affirmed  of  every  species,  and  both  genus  and  species  of  every 
individual  to  which  it  extends. 

Thus  of  man  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  he  is  an  animal  made  up  of  body 
and  mind ;  that  he  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble ;  that  he  is  capable  of 
various  improvements  in  arts,  in  knowledge,  and  in  virtue.  In  a  word, 
every  thing  common  to  the  species  may  be  affirmed  of  man ;  and  of  all  such 
propositions,  which  are  innumerable^  man  is  the, subject'. 

Again,  of  every  nation  and  tribe,  and  of  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  that  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  are  men.  In 
all  such  propositions,  which  are  innumerable,  man  is  the  predicate  of  the 
proposition. 

We  observed  above  an  extension  and  a  comprehension  in  general  termt ; 
and  that  in  any  subdivision  of  things  the  name  of  the  lowest  s^;iec\«&  \%t^ 
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compre!ieosive»  ftiid  that  of  tlie  Iiigliest  genus  most  extensive.  I  would  now 
observe,  that,  by  means  of  such  general  terms,  tliero  is  also  an  extension 
and  comprehension  of  propositi  oils,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  powers  of 
language,  und  fits  it  for  expressing,  with  great  ease  and  expedition,  the 
highest  attainments  in  knowledge,  of  whidi  the  human  understanding  is. 
capable. 

When  the  predicate  is  a  genus  or  a  specific  the  proposition  is  more  or  less 
comprehensive,  according  as  the  predicate  ia.  Thus,  when  I  say,  that  his 
seal  is  gtAd,  by  this  single  proposition,  I  atfirm  of  it  all  the  properties  which 
tliat  metal  h  known  toliavc*  When  I  siay  of  any  man  that  he  is  a  mathe- 
matician, this  appellation  comprehends  all  theattribntes  that  l)elong  to  him 
as  an  animal,  as  a  man,  and  as  one  'vvlio  lias  studied  mathematics.  When 
1  say  that  the  orbit  of  the  jdanet  Mercury  is  an  ellipsis,  I  thereby  affirm  of 
that  orbit  all  the  properties  which  ApoUonius  and  other  geometricians  ha\*e 
discovered  or  may  discover,  of  that  species  of  figure. 

Again,  when  the  snbject  of  a  proposition  is  a  genus  or  a  speeiea,  the  pro- 

fosition  is  more  or  less  extensive,  according  as  the  subject  is.  Thus,  when 
am  taught  that  the  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  this  property  extends  to  every  species  of  plane  triangle,  and  to 
«*very  individual  plane  triangle  that  did,  or  diK^s,  or  can  exist. 

It  is  by  means  of  such  extensive  and  comprehensive  propositions  that 
human  knowledge  is  condensed,  a^  it  were,  into  a  size  aaapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  human  minti,  with  great  addition  to  its  beauty,  tind  without 
any  diminnti^m  of  its  distinctness  and  perspicuity. 

General  propositions  in  science  may  be  compartHl  to  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  has  not  only  the  whole  future  plant 
enclosed  within  it,  but  the  seeds  of  that  plant,  anil  the  plants  that  shall 
spring  from  them  through  all  future  generations. 

But  the  similitude  falls  short  in  this  re^ijcct,  that  time  and  accidents, 
not  in  our  power,  must  concur  to  disclose  the  contents  of  the  seed,  and 
bring  them  into  our  view  ;  whereas  the  ci>ntents  of  a  general  proposition 
may  be  brought  forth>  ripened,  and  exposed  to  view  at  our  pleasure  and  in 
an  instunt. 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  the  most  sublime  theorems  of  science,  may 
be  laid  up  like  an  Iliad,  in  a  nutshell,  and  transmitted  to  future  gene- 
rations^ And  this  noble  jnirposeof  language  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  general  words  annexed  to  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  things. 

W^hat  has  been  said  in  this  chapter,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that 
there  can  be  no  language,  not  so  much  as  a  single  proposition,  without 
general  wordH ;  that  they  must  make  the  greatest  |iart  of  every  langusge, 
and  that  it  is  by  them  only  that  language  is  fitted  to  express^  with  wonder- 
ful ease  and  expedition,  all  the  treasures  of  human  wisdom  and  knowledge* 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF  6BNKRAL  CONCEPTIOKA. 


As  general  words  are  so  necessary  in  languaffe,  ft  Is  natural  to  condude 
ihflt  there  must  be  general  conceptions^  of  whic^  thev  are  the  signs. 

Words  are  empty  sounds  when  they  do  not  signify  the  thoughts  of  til* 
wpmker ;  and  it  »  only  from  their  signification  that  they  are  denominated 
gamtfol.     Every  word  that  is  spoken,  considered  merely  as  a  sound,  is  an 
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individual  sound.  And  it  can  only  be  called  a  general  word^  because  that 
which  it  signifies  is  general.  Now^  that  which  it  signifies  is  conceived  by 
the  mind  both  of  the  speaker  and  hearer^  if  the  word  have  a  distinct 
meaning,  and  be  distinctly  understood.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that 
words  can  have  a  general  signification,  unless  there  be  conceptions  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  and  of  the  hearer,  of  things  that  are  general.  It  is  to 
such  that  I  give  the  name  of  general  conceptions :  and  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  they  take  this  denomination,  not  from  the  act  of  the  mind 
in  conceiving,  which  is  an  individual  act,  but  from  the  object  or  thing  con- 
ceived, which  is  general 

We  are  therefore  here  to  consider,  whether  we  have  such  general  concep- 
tions, and  how  they  are  formed. 

To  begin  with  the  conceptions  expressed  by  general  terms,  that  is,  by 
such  general  words  as  may  be  the  subject  or  the  predicate  pf  a  proposition. 
They  are  either  attributes  of  things,  or  they  are  genera  or  species  of 
things. 

It  is  evident,  with  respect  to  all  the  individuals  we  are  acquainted  with, 
that  we  have  a  more  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  their  attributes,  than 
of  the  subject  to  which  those  attributes  belong. 

Take,  for  instance,  any  individual  body  we  have  access  to  know,  what 
conception  do  we  form  of  it  ?  Every  man  may  know  this  from  his  con- 
sciousness. He  will  find  that  he  conceives  it  as  a  thing  that  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  such  a  figure,  and  such  a  colour ;  that  it  is  hard^ 
or  soft,  or  fluid ;  that  it  has  such  qualities,  and  is  fit  for  such  purposes. 
If  it  is  a  vegetable,  he  may  know  where  it  grew,  what  is  the  form  of  its 
leaves,  and  flower,  and  seed.  If  an  animal,  what  are  its  natural  instincts, 
its  manner  of  life,  and  of  rearing  its  young:  of  these  attributes  belonging 
to  this  individual,  and  numberless  others,  he  may  surely  have  a  distinct 
conception ;  and  he  will  find  words  in  language  by  which  he  can  clearly 
and  oistinctly  express  each  of  them. 

If  we  consider,  in  like  manner,  the  conception  we  form  of  any  individual 
person  of  our  acquaintance,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  made  up  of  various 
attributes,  which  we  ascribe  to  him ;  such  as,  that  he  is  the  son  of  such  a 
man,  the  brother  of  such  another,  that  he  has  such  an  employment  or  office, 
has  such  a  fortune,  that  he  is  tall  or  short,  well  or  ill  made,  comelv  or  ill 
favoured,  young  or  old,  married  or  unmarried ;  to  this  we  may  add,  his 
temper,  his  character,  his  abilities,  and  perhaps  some  anecdotes  of  his 
history. 

Sudi  is  the  conception  wc  form  of  individual  persons  of  our  acquaintance. 
By  such  attributes  we  describe  them  to  those  woo  know  them  not ;  and  by 
such  attributes  historians  give  us  a  conception  of  the  personages  of  former 
times.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

All  the  distinct  knowledge  we  have  or  can  attain  of  any  individual,  is 
the  knowledge  of  its  attributes :  for  we  know  not  the  essence  of  any  indi- 
vidual.    Th^  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  fiaculties. 

Now,  every  attribute  is  what  the  ancients  called  an  universal.  It  is,  or 
may  be,  common  to  various  individuals.  There  is  no  attribute  belonging 
to  any  creature  of  God  which  may  not  belong  to  others ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, attributes,  in  all  languages,  are  expressed  by  general  words. 

It  appears  likewise,  from  every  man's  experience^  that  he  may  have  as 
clear  and  distinct  a  conception  of  such  attributes  as  we  have  named,  and  of 
innumerable  others,  as  he  can  have  of  any  individual  to  which  they  belong. 

Indeed,  the  attributes  of  individuals  is  all  that  we  distinctly  conceive 
about  them.     It  is  true  we  conceive  a  subject  to  \vb\chL  \.W  %X\f\s«S«fc 
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bclmig ;  but  of  ihk  subject,  when  its  attributes  arc  M.*t  aside,  we  have  but 
au  obscure  and  relative  conceptiuii,  u  Lt  tlier  it  l>e  body  or  tiiind^ 

This  was  before  observed  witb  regard  to  biidieii,  Essay  H.  Chap.  xix.  to 
which  we  refer,  and  it  is  no  less  evident  witli  regard  to  minds.  What  is 
it  we  call  a  mind?  It  is  a  thinking,  intelligent,  active  l>eing.  Granting 
that  thinking,  intelligence,  and  activity*  are  uttributes  of  mind,  I  \i'^nt  to 
know  -what  the  thing  or  being  is  to  which  these  uttribnte*  belong  ?  To 
this  question  I  can  tind  no  satisfying  answer.  The  attributes  of  mind^ 
ami  particuhirly  its  operations,  we  know  clearly  ;  but  of  the  Uiing  itadf  we 
have  only  an  obscure  noti^m* 

Nature  tenches  us,  that  thinking  and  reasoning  arc  attributes,  which 
iimnot  exist  without  a  subject ;  but  of  that  subject  I  believe  the  befet 
notion  \vc  can  form  implies  little  more  than  tliut  it  is  the  »ubj^t  of  such 
attributes. 

Whether  other  creatl^d  beings  may  have  the  knowledge  of  the  real  essence 
of  created  things,  so  as  to  he  able  to  deduce  their  attributes  from  their 
essence  and  constitution,  or  whether  this  l>e  tlie  preT<ig;itive  of  Him  who 
made  them,  we  cannot  tell ;  hut  it  h  a  knowledge  which  seems  to  be  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties- 

We  know  the  essence  of  u  triangle,  and  fnim  that  ciwence  can  deduce  its 
prtiperties.  It  is  an  universal,  aJid  might  have  been  conceived  by  the 
human  mind  thorigh  no  intlividual  triangle  had  ever  existed.  It  has  only 
wfiat  Mr.  Locke  calls  a  nominal  essence,  which  is  expressed  in  its  definition* 
But  every  ihing  tliat  exists  has  a  real  essence,  which  is  above  our  compre- 
hension ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  deduce  its  properties  or  attribute's  from 
itn  nature,  as  we  do  in  the  triangle. 

We  must  take  a  contrary  nuid  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  works,  and 
Kjitisfy  ourselves  with  their  attributes  as  facts,  and  with  the  general  oouvio« 
tion  that  there  is  a  subject  to  which  I  hose  attributes  belong. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show,  not  only  that  we  may  hare 
clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  attributes,  but  that  they  are  the  only 
things,  w^ith  regard  to  itidividuals,  of  which  we  liave  a  clear  and  distinct 
conception. 

The  other  class  of  general  terms  are  those  that  signify^  the  genera  and 
.fpeck*  ;  into  which  we  divide  and  suljdindc  tilings.  And  if  we  Ijc  able  to 
form  distinct  conceptions  of  attributes,  it  cannot  surely  be  denied  that  we 
may  have  distinct  conceptions  o(  gencta  and  spates;  because  they  are 
only  collections  of  attributes  which  we  conceive  to  exist  in  a  subject,  and 
to  ^\hich  we  give  a  general  name.  If  the  attributes  ct>niprehended  under 
that  general  name  be  distinctly  conceivetl,  the  thing  meant  by  the  name 
unist  he  distinctly  ctmceivt^,  And  the  name  may  justly  be  attributed  to 
every  individual  wliieh  has  tho«e  atlrilnites. 

Thu.s  1  conceive  di»>tinctly  what  it  is  to  have  winga,  to  be  aivered  with 
feathers,  to  lay  eggs.  Supp<t*ie  then  tJiat  we  give  the  name  of  l^ird  to  every 
animal  thai  ban  these  three  attributes,  Herv  umloubtedlv  my  ounceptioii 
<»f  a  bird  is  as  distinct  as  my  notion  of  the  attributes  whicli  are  common  to 
this  species;  and  if  thia  be  admitted  to  be  the  definition  of  a  binl,  thero 
(:>  nothing  I  conceive  more  distinctly.  If  I  hail  never  »et>n  a  bird,  and  am 
liut  lu*  nuide  to  understand  the  definition.  I  can  liisily  apply  it  to  crory 
individuid  of  tJ*e  Kpcci«*s,  witliout  danp;r  fif  mistake.  "  « 

VVIieu  thingH  are  divided  and  ^ulKlividetl  by  mm  of  science,  and  nameJi 

r<^ '*  *^ ""  "^  uul  /fjtfcin,  thow?  uamett  are  defined.     Tims,  the  genera 

>,  anil  of  otht  r  Jiatural  bodies,  are  accurately  fletim^d  by 
i\)'    1 1 1f  I.,  fii  ttit:  viiTioua  brutiches  of  uaiural  history  ;  so  that,  \»  nil  fuliuc 
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generations,  the  definition  will  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  getitis  or 
species  defined. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  many  words  signifying  genera  and  species  of 
things,  which  have  a  meaning  somewhat  vagne  and  indistinct ;  so  that 
those  who  speak  the  same  language  do  not  always  use  them  in  the  same 
sense.  But  if  we  attend  to  the  cause  of  this  inmstinctness,  we  shall  find^ 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  their  being  general  terms,  but  to  this,  that  there  h 
no  definition  of  them  that  has  authority.  Their  meaning,  therefore,  has 
not  been  learned  by  a  definition,  but  by  a  kind  of  induction,  by  observing 
to  what  individuals  they  are  applied  oy  those  who  understand  the  lah^^ 
guage.  We  learn  by  habit  to  use  them  as  we  see  others  do,  even  when 
we  have  not  a  precise  meaning  annexed  to  them.  A  man  may  know,  that 
to  certain  individuals  they  may  be  applied  with  propriety ;  but  whether 
they  can  be  applied  to  certain  other  individuals,  he  may  be  uncertain^ 
either  from  want  of  good  authorities,  or  from  having  contrary  authorities, 
which  leave  him  in  doubt. 

Thus  a  man  may  know,  that  when  he  applies  the  name  of  beast  to  a 
lion  or  a  tiger,  and  the  name  of  bird  to  an  eagle  or  a  turkey,  he  speaks 
»roperly.     But  whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  a  beast  he  may  be  uncertain, 
f  tnere  was  any  accurate  definition  of  a  beast  and  of  a  bird^  that  was  of 
sufficient  authority,  he  could  be  at  no  loss. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  a  matter  of  dispute,  with  regard  to  a 
monstrous  birth  of  a  woman,  whether  it  was  a  man  or  not.  Although  this 
be  in  reality  a  question  about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  it  may  be  of  import- 
ance, on  account  of  the  privileges  which  laws  have  annexed  to  the  human 
character.  To  make  such  laws  perfectly  precise,  the  definition  of  a  man 
would  be  necessary,  which  I  believe  legislators  have  seldom  or  never 
thought  fit  to  give.  It  is,  indeed,  very  mfiicult  to  fix  a  definition  of  so 
common  a  word,  and  the  cases  wherein  it  would  be  of  any  use  so  rarely 
occur,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  better,  when  they  do  occur,  to  leave  them 
to  the  determination  of  a  judge  or  of  a  jury,  than  to  give  a  definition, 
which  might  be  attended  with  unforeseen  consequences. 

A  genus  or  species,  being  a  collection  of  attributes  conceived  to  exist 
in  one  subject,  a  definition  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  any  addition  or  di- 
minution of  its  ingredients  in  the  conception  of  diflferent  persons ;  and 
when  there  is  no  definition  that  can  be  appealed  to  as  a  standard^  the  name 
will  hardly  retain  the  most  perfect  precision  in  its  signification. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  conceive  it  is  evident,  that  the  words  which 
signify  genera  and  species  of  things  have  often  as  precise  and  definite  a 
signification  as  any  words  whatsoever ;  and  that  when  it  is  otherwise, 
their  want  of  precision  is  not  owing  to  their  being  general  words,  but  to 
other  causes. 

Having  shown  that  we  may  have  a  perfectly  dear  and  distinct  con- 
oeption  of  the  meaning  of  general  terms,  we  may,  I  think,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  gencn»l  words,  such  as  tnre- 
positions,  conjunctions,  articles.  My  design  at  present  being  only  to  show 
that  we  have  general  conceptions  no  less  dear  and  distinct  than  those  of 
individuals,  it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  if  this  appears  with  regard  to 
the  conceptions  expressed  by  general  terms.  To  conceive  the  meaning  of 
a  general  word,  and  to  conceive  that  which  it  signifies,  is  the  same  thing. 
We  conceive  distinctly  the  meaning  of  general  terms,  therefore  we  con- 
ceive distinctly  that  which  they  signify.  But  such  terms  do  not  signify 
any  individual,  but  what  is  common  to  many  individuals  ;  therefore  we 
have  a  distinct  conception  of  things  common  to  many  itidi^ViiXs^)  >2&aiki^ 
we  have  distinct  general  conceptions. 
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We  must  here  beware  of  the  ambiguitY  of  the  word  conception ^  which 
sometimes  signifies  the  act  of  the  mintt  in  coiicciviij^,  sometime*  the  thing 
c5onceived,  which  is  the  *ihject  of  that  act.  If  the  word  be  taken  in  the 
first  sense,  I  acknowledge  that  every  act  of  the  mind  is  an  individual  act; 
the  universality,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  act  of  the  mind,  but  in  the  abject, 
or  thing  conceived.  The  thing  conceived  is  an  attribute  common  to  many 
subjects,  or  it  is  a  genus  or  species  common  to  many  individuals, 

Supjmse  I  conceive  a  triiingle,  that  is,  a  plane  figure  terminated  by 
three  right  lines.  He  that  understands  this  definition  distinctly  has  a 
distinct  conception  of  a  triangle.  But  a  triangle  is  m»t  an  iudiviaiial ;  ft 
is  a  species.  The  act  of  my  understanding  in  conceiving  it  is  an  indii^idual 
act»  and  has  a  real  existence  ;  hut  the  thing  conceived  is  general,  and 
cannot  exist  without  other  attributes,  which  are  not  inciuded  in  the  de- 
finition. 

Every  triangle  that  really  exists  must  have  a  certain  length  of  sides 
and  measure  uf  angles  ;  it  must  have  phjce  and  time,  But  the  definition 
of  a  triangle  includes  neither  existence  nor  any  of  those  attributes;  and 
therefore  they  are  not  inclndtMl  iji  the  conception  of  a  triangle,  which 
cannot  be  accurate  if  it  comprehend  more  than  the  definition* 

Thus,  I  think  it  appears  to  be  evident,  that  we  have  general  conceptions 
that  are  clear  and  distinct,  both  of  attributes  of  things  and  of  genera  and 
species  of  things. 


CHAPTER  HI, 

OF  OKNKKAL  CONCKPTIOXS  FORMED  BV  AN'ALVSlNfJ  Oa.fKCTe. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  operations  of  the  understanding  bj  which 
we  are  enabled  to  form  generid  conceptions* 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  three ;  ^/rV.t/,  The  resolving  or  analysing  n 
subject  into  its  known  attributes,  and  giving  a  namQ  to  each  attribute, 
which  name  shall  signify  that  attribute,  and  nothing  more. 

Scvontilffi  The  observing  one  or  more  such  attributes  to  be  eoxnmoii  lo 
many  subjects.  The  first  is  by  philosophers  called  abtftraction  ;  the  second 
may  be  called  generalising ;  but  both  are  commonly  included  under  the 
name  of  af»Jtf taction. 

It  is  difiicult  to  say  which  of  them  goes  first,  or  whether  they  are  not 
so  closely  connected  that  neither  can  claim  the  precedence  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  jwrceive  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  objects  in  the 
wime  attribute,  seems  to  require  nothing  more  than  to  compare  them  U>* 
get  her.  A  savage,  upon  seeing  snow  and  chalk,  would  find  no  difBciUty 
iti  |>erceiviog  that  they  have  the  same  colour.  Yet,  on  the  other  band,  it 
seems  imjiossible  that  he  should  observe  this  agreement  without  ab^trse- 
titin,that  is,  distinguisJiing  in  his  conception  the  colour,  wherein  those  two 
objects  agree*  from  the  other  qualities  wherein  they  disagree. 

It  se<»mR,  thereftire,  that  we  cannot  generalise  without  »ome  degree  of 
alKlnu^ion  ;  but  I  apprehend  we  may  alwitract  without  generalising :  for 
what  hinders  me  from  attending  to  the  whitetiesw  uf  the  pa|H*r  Ix'fore  me, 
without  ai)|dying  that  colour  to  any  other  object.  The  nhiteneaA  of  this 
imlividual  object  i^  an  alwtmct  conception,  but  not  a  general  one,  while 
mlied  to  one  indivtduid  only*  These  two  o|M.*rationH.  however,  are  sub- 
fit  to  each  nlher  ;  Utr  the  more  attributes  we  oWrvc  and  distinguish 

..iiv  one  individual^  the  more  agreements  we  shall  discover  lictwecn  it 
i#r  inrlividuals. 
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A  Mrd  operation  of  the  understandings  by  which  we  form  abstract 
conceptions^  is  the  combining  into  one  whole  a  certain  number  of  thoae 
attributes  of  which  we  have  formed  abstract  notions,  and  giving  a  name  to 
that  combination.  It  is  thus  we  form  abstract  notions  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  things.     These  three  operations  we  shall  consider  in  order. 

With  r^ard  to  abstraction,  strictly  so  called,  I  can  perceive  nothing  in 
it  that  is  difficult  either  to  be  understood  or  practised.  What  can  be  more 
easy  than  to  distinguish  the  different  attributes  which  we  know  to  belong 
to  a  subject?  In  a  man,  for  instance,  to  distinguish  his  size,  his  com- 
plexion, his  age,  his  fortune,  his  birth,  his  profession,  and  twenty  other 
things  that  belong  to  him.  To  think  and  speak  of  these  things  with  un- 
derstanding, is  surely  within  the  reach  of  every  man  endowed  with  the 
human  faculties. 

There  may  be  distinctions  that  require  nice  discernment,  or  an  ac» 
quaintance  with  the  subject  that  is  not  common.  Thus,  a  critic  in  painting 
may  discern  the  style  of  Raphael  or  Titian,  when  another  man  could  not. 
A  Lawyer  may  be  acquainted  with  many  distinctions,  in  crimes,  and  con- 
tracts, and  actions,  which  never  occurrea  to  a  man  who  has  not  studied  the 
law.  One  man  may  excel  another  in  the  talent  of  distinguishing,  as  he 
may  in  memory  or  in  reasoning ;  but  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  this  talent, 
witnout  which  a  man  would  have  no  title  to  be  considered  as  a  reasonable 
creature. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  attributes  may  with  perfect  ease 
be  distinguished  and  disjoined  in  our  conception,  which  cannot  be  actually 
separated  in  the  subject.  Thus  in  a  body,  I  can  distinguish  its  solidity 
from  its  extension,  and  its  weight  from  both.  In  extension  I  can  distin- 
guish length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  yet  none  of  these  can  be  separated 
from  the  body,  or  from  one  another.  There  may  be  attributes  belonging 
to  a  subject,  and  inseparable  from  it,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  and 
consequently  no  conception ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  our  conceiving  dis- 
tinctly those  of  its  attributes  which  we  know. 

Thus,  all  the  properties  of  a  circle  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  a 
circle,  and  may  be  demonstrated  from  its  definition ;  yet  a  man  may  have 
a  perfectly  distinct  notion  of  a  circle  who  knows  very  few  of  those  pro- 
perties of  it  which  mathematicians  have  demonstrated ;  and  a  circle  pro- 
bably has  many  properties  which  no  mathematician  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that  attributes,  which  in  their  nature  are  abso- 
lutely inseparable  from  their  subject,  and  from  one  another,  may  be  dis- 
joined in  our  conception ;  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other,  but  one  can 
be  conceived  without  the  other. 

Having  considered  abstraction,  strictly  so  called,  let  us  next  consider 
the  operation  of  generalising,  which  is  nothing  but  the  observing  one  or 
more  attributes  to  be  common  to  many  subjects. 

If  any  man  can  doubt  whether  there  be  attributes  that  are  really  common 
to  many  individuals,  let  him  consider  whether  there  be  not  many  men  that 
are  above  six  feet  high,  and  many  below  it ;  whether  there  be  not  many 
men  that  are  rich,  and  many  more  that  are  poor ;  whether  there  be  not 
many  that  were  bom  in  Britain,  and  many  that  were  bom  in  France.  To 
multiply  instances  of  this  kind  would  be  to  affront  the  reader's  under- 
standing. It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  there  are  innumerable  attributea 
that  are  really  common-  to  many  individuals ;  and  if  this  be  what  the 
schoolmen  called  universale  a  parte  rei,  we  may  affirm  with  certainty  that 
there  are  such  universals. 

There  are  some  attributes  expressed  by  general  worda,  oi  ^\)a<(2lDL  Xkfis^'H 
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seem  more*  doubtful.  8ucb  arc  the  qualities,  wliicli  arc  inherent  in  their 
several  nubjects*  It  may  be  said  that  every  subject  lialh  its  own  qmUitieSj 
and  that  which  is  the  quality  f}f  one  subject  cannot  Iw  the  quality  *»f  an- 
other subject*  Tlins  the  whiteness  of  the  sheet  of  paj)er  ujwju  which  I 
write,  canuat  Ix*  the  whitoness  of  another  sheet,  though  both  are  called 
white.  The  weight  of  one  guinea  i^  not  the  weight  of  another  guinea, 
though  both  are  said  to  have  the  same  weight. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  whiteness  of  this  sheet  is  one  thing,  white- 
ness 18  another  ;  the  conceptions  signified  by  these  two  forms  of  speech  arc 
as  different  as  the  expressions:  the  first  signifies  an  individual  quality 
really  existing,  and  is  not  a  general  conception,  though  it  be  an  abstract 
one :  the  second  signifies  a  general  conception*  which  implies  no  existence, 
Imt  miiy  be  predicated  of  every  thing  that  is  wliite,  and  in  the  same  sense. 
On  this  ucci>unt,  if  one  should  m\%  that  the  whiteness  of  this  sheet  is  the 
whiteness  of  another  sheet,  every  man  perceives  this  to  he  absurd ;  but 
when  lie  says  btith  sheets  are  white,  this  is  true  and  perfectly  under*toocJ. 
The  conception  of  whiteness  implies  no  existence ;  it  would  remain  the 
same,  though  every  thing  in  the  universe  that  is  white  were  anniliihited. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  general  names  of  qualities,  as  well  as  of 
other  attributes,  are  applicable  to  many  individuals  in  the  same  sense, 
which  cannot  be  if  there  be  not  general  conceptions  signified  by  such 
names. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  how  early,  or  at  what  period  of  life  men  begin  to 
form  general  conceptions  ?  I  answer,  as  soon  as  a  child  can  say,  with  un- 
derstanding, that  he  has  two  brothers  or  two  sisters  ;  as  soon  as  he  can 
use  the  plural  nun»l*er,  he  must  Iiave  general  conceptions ;  for  no  indlvi- 
<lnal  oin  have  a  pluml  number. 

As  there  are  not  two  individuals  in  nature  that  agree  in  every  thing,  so 
tlirr**  are  very  few  that  do  not  agree  in  some  things.  We  take  pleaiiur© 
from  very  early  years  in  observing  such  agreements.  One  great  branch  of 
what  we  call  ivtf,  which,  when  innocent,  gives  pleasure  to  every  got»d-na- 
tured  man,  consists  in  discovering  unoxjiccted  agreements  in  things.  The 
author  of  Hudibras  could  discern  a  property  common  to  the  morning  and 
a  boiled  hibster,  that  Ixith  turn  from  black  to  red.  Swift  could  sec  some- 
thing common  to  wit  and  an  old  cheese.  Such  unexpected  agrrementii 
may  show  wit ;  but  there  are  innumen^ble  agreements  of  things  which 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  lowest  understjuiding  ;  such  as  agrcemenU 
in  colour,  magnitude,  figure,  features,  time,  place,  age,  and  ao  forth* 
These  agreements  are  the  foundatian  of  so  many  common  attributes,  which 
are  found  in  the  rudest  languages. 

The  ancient  phihtsophers  cidled  thesCj  uni^'ersals,  or  predicablcs,  and 
endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  five  classes ;  to  wit,  genus*  sp4»deK,  s])eciAe 
difference,  properties,  and  accidents.  Perhaps  there  may  be  more  chisfteot 
of  universals  or  attributes ;  for  enumerations  so  very  general  are  seldom 
complete ;  but  every  attribute,  common  to  several  individuals,  may  be 
expri'ssed  by  a  general  term,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  general  conception. 

rlow  prone  men  are  to  form  general  oonoepiiouSi  wc  may  sec  from  the 
itjw  of  metaphor,  and  c»f  the  other  figures  of  speech  grounded  on  similitude. 
Similitude  is  ncithing  else  than  an  agreement  of  the  objt«ctii  comparetl  in 
one  or  mon?  attributes  ;  and  if  there  be  no  attrihuti*  common  to  both>  tliere 
can  benoHimilitude. 

The  HiniilituikfS  and  MnalL»gie«  between  the  vartoiis  objects  that  natnrie 
nrejw'ntH  to  its,  are  infinite  and  ineshan«tible  They  not  only  pleuM*,  when 
t^Mj^ared  hy  the  ptH't  (ir  wit  in  worku  of  taide.  l>ut  they  arc  highly  QMrful 
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in  the  ordinary  communication  of  our  thoughts  and  sentiments  by  lan- 
ffuage.  In  the  rude  languages  of  barbarous  nations^  similitudes  and  ana- 
logies supply  the  want  of  proper  words  to  express  men's  sentiments  so 
much^  that  in  such  languages  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  without  a  metaphor ; 
and  if  we  examine  the  most  copious  and  polished  languages^  we  shall  find 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  words  and  phrases  which  are  accounted  the 
most  proper,  may  be  said  to  be  the  progeny  of  metaphor. 

As  foreigners,  who  settle  in  a  nation  as  their  home^  come  at  last  to  be 
incorporated,  and  lose  the  denomination  of  foreigners,  so  words  and  phrases^ 
at  first  borrowed  and  figurative,  by  long  use  become  denizens  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  lose  the  denomination  of  figures  of  speech.  When  we  speak  of 
the  extent  of  knowledge,  the  steadiness  of  virtue,  the  tenderness  of  affectioo, 
the  perspicuity  of  expression,  no  man  conceives  these  to  be  metaphorical 
expressions ;  they  are  as  proper  as  any  in  the  language :  yet  it  appears 
upon  the  very  face  of  them,  that  they  must  have  been  metaphorical  in  those 
who  used  them  first ;  and  that  it  is  by  use  and  prescription  that  they  have 
lost  the  denomination  of  figurative,  and  acquired  a  right  to  be  considered 
as  proper  words.  This  observation  will  be  found  to  extend  to  a  great  par^ 
pernaps  the  greatest  part,  of  the  words  of  the  most  perfect  languages; 
sometimes  the  name  of  an  individual  is  given  to  a  general  ccmception,  and 
thereby  the  individual  in  a  manner  generalised.  As  when  the  Jew  Shy- 
lock,  in  Shakespeare,  gays,  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment ;  yea,  a  Daniel ! 
In  this  speech,  a  Daniel  is  an  attribute,  or  an  universal.  The  character 
of  Daniel,  as  a  man  of  singiriar  wisdom,  is  abstracted  from  his  person  and 
considered  as  capable  of  being  attributed  to  other  persons. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  two  operations  of  abstracting  and  generalising 
appear  common  to  all  men  that  have  understanding,  llie  practice  of 
them  is,  and  must  be  iamiliar  to  every  man  that  uses  language ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  practise  them,  and  another  to  explain  how  they  are  performed ; 
as  it  is  one  thing  to  see,  another  to  explain  how  we  see.  The  first  is  the  pro- 
vince of  all  men,  and  is  the  natural  and  easy  operation  of  the  faculties  which 
God  hath  given  us.  The  second  is  the  province  of  philosophers,  and  thoush 
a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  in  itself,  has  been  much  perplexed  by  the 
ambiguity  of  words,  and  still  more  by  the  hypotheses  of  philosophers. 

Thus,  when  I  consider  a  billiard  ball,  its  colour  is  one  attribute,  which 
I  signify  by  calling  it  white ;  i|;s  figure  is  another,  which  is  signified  by 
calling  It  spherical ;  the  firm  cohesion  of  its  parts  is  signified  by  calling  it 
hard ;  its  recoiling,  when  it  strikes  a  hard  body,  is  signified  by  its  being 
called  elastic ;  its  origin,  as  being  part  of  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  is  signifiea 
by  calling  it  ivory ;  and  its  use  by  calling  it  a  billiard  ball. 

The  words,  by  which  each  of  those  attributes  is  signified,  have  one  distinct 
meaning,  and  in  this  meaning  are  applicable  to  many  individuals.  They 
signify  not  any  individual  thing,  but  attributes  common  to  many  individual; 
nor  is  it  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  child  to  understand  them  perfectly,  and 
to  apply  them  properly  to  every  individual  in  which  they  are  found. 

As  it  is  by  analysing  a  complex  object  into  its  several  attributes  that 
we  acquire  our  simplest  abstract  conceptions,  it  may  be  proper  to  compare 
this  analysis  with  tnat  which  a  chemist  makes  of  a  compounded  body  into 
the  ingredients  which  enter  into  its  composition ;  for  although  there  be 
such  an  analogy  between  these  two  operations,  that  we  give  to  both  the 
name  of  analysis  or  resolution,  there  is  at  the  same  time  so  great  a  dissi- 
militude in  some  respects,  that  we  may  be  led  into  error,  by  applying  to 
one  what  belongs  to  the  other. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  chemical  analysis  is  an  o][KMat\oa  oi  \2tv<^\L^acAia 
matter,  by  vHrious  material  instruments.     The  aivalvm  ^w^  «x<&  tvqi* 
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pliiining  is  purely  an  opration  of  the  understanding,  whicli  ritjuires  i 
matenal  instrument,  nor  produces  any  change  up<in  any  external  thing ;  we  ! 
shall  tlierefure  call  it  the  intellectmil  or  mental  analysis. 

In  the  chemical  amilysis,  the  comjKHHid  body  itself  is  the  subject 
analysed  ;— a  suhject  so  imperfectly  known,  that  it  may  be  compoundetl  of 
various  ingredients,  when  to  onr  senses  it  appears  perfectly  simple ;  and  even 
when  we  are  ahJe  to  analyse  it  into  the  ditferent  ingredients  of  which 
it  is  com  posed  J  we  kn<i\v  not  how  or  why  the  combifiation  of  those  in- 
gredients prcKlnces  such  a  body. 

Ihus  pure  sea-salt  is  a  bmly  to  appearance  as  simple  as  any  in  nature- 
Every  the  least  particle  of  tt,  discernible  by  our  senses,  is  perfectly  sinular 
to  every  other  particle  in  all  its  qualities.  Tlic  nicest  tiLste,  the  qnickcAt 
eye,  can  discern  no  mark  of  its  being  made  up  of  different  ingredients; 
yet,  by  the  chemical  art^  it  can  he  analysed  into  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  unci 
can  be  again  produced  by  the  combination  of  those  two  ingredients.  But 
how  this  combination  produces  sea- salt ^  no  man  has  been  able  to  discover. 
The  ingredients  arc  but h  as  unlike  the  compound  as  any  bodies  we  know. 
No  man  could  have  guessed,  before  tlie  thing  was  known,  that  sea-salt  ia 
compiiunded  of  those  two  ingredients  ;  no  man  eonld  have  guessed,  that  tho 
nni*in  of  those  two  ingredients  should  produce  such  a  compound  as  sea-^snlt. 
Such  in  many  cases  are  the  phenomena  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  com* 
ponnd  body. 

If  we  consider  the  intellectual  analysis  of  an  object,  it  is  evident  thai 
nothing  of  l!iis  kind  can  happen;  l>ecause  the  thing  analysed  is  not  nn 
external  object  imperfectly  knuwn  ;  it  is  a  conception  of  the  mind  itself* 
And  to  supjKJse  that  there  can  be  any  tiling  in  a  conception  that  is  not 
conceived,  is  a  contradiction. 

The  reason  of  observing  this  diflTerencc  between  tliose  two  kinds  of 
analysis  is,  that  some  philosophers,  in  order  to  supp>rt  their  systemSi  have 
maintained,  that  a  complex  idea  mav  have  the  appearance  of  the  most  per- 
fect simplicity,  iind  retain  no  simditude  of  any  of  the  simple  ideas  of 
which  it  is  componnded  ;  just  as  a  white  colour  may  appear  j>erfcctly 
simple,  and  retain  no  similitude  to  any  uf  the  seven  primary  colours  of 
which  it  is  comp)unded  ;  or  as  a  chemical  ctimpusition  may  appear  per- 
fectly simple,  and  retain  no  similitude  to  any  of  t lie  ingredients* 

From  which  those  plnlosophers  have  dra\*Ti  this  important  conclusion, 
that  a  cluster  of  the  ideas  of  sense,  properly  combined,  may  make  the  idea 
of  a  mind ;  and  that  all  the  ideas,  wnich  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  ideas  of 
reflection,  are  only  compositions  of  the  ideas  which  we  have  by  our  five 
Kcnses.  From  this  the  transition  is  easy,  that  if  a  proper  comj)o«it\on  of 
the  ideas  of  matter  may  make  the  idea  of  a  mind,  then  a  pro[»er  compositioti 
of  matter  itself  may  make  a  mind,  and  that  man  is  only  a  piece  of  matter, 
cnriouslv  formed* 

In  this  curious  systeni»  the  whole  fabric  rests  ufMin  this  foundation,  that 
a  catnplex  idesi,  which  is  made  up  of  various  simple  ideas,  may  aiipear  to 
be  perfectly  simple,  and  to  have  no  marks  of  coni|Kisitiun.  iRHrause  a  com* 
pound  Inxly  may  apj>ear  to  our  seuHCM  to  be  perfectly  simple. 

U{Htn  tins  fundamental  projHisition  of  this  system,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
two  remarks : 

L  Sup|K>sing  it  to  l»e  trnCf  it  alhnns  only  what  mtr^  he.  We  are  indeed 
in  mti^t  caaes  very  imjM'rfect  judges  of  what  may  Ik?.  But  this  wc  knaw, 
that  were  we  ever  so  certain  that  a  thing  may  ue.  this  i*  no  good  rcaaoii 
fur  bidieviug  that  it  really  is.  A  i/my  6r  is  a  mere  hyjMithests,  which  may 
furnish  malltt  of  iiiventigatitMi.  but  is  not  entitletl  to  the  least  demc  of 

'V-ZT     77/t'  trmtitiUon  from  what  may  \k  lo  \vWv  twtW^j  V«/v%(«G&Vi»x  «ud 
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easy  to  those  who  have  a  predilection  for  a  hypothesis ;  but  to  a  man  who 
seeks  truth  without  prejudice  or  prepossession^  it  is  a  very  wide  and  dif- 
ficult step^  and  he  will  never  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other^  without  evi- 
dence not  only  that  the  thing  may  be,  but  that  it  really  is. 

2.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge^  this^  which  it  is  said  may  bc^  cannot  be. 
That  a  complex  idea  should  be  made  up  of  simple  ideas^  so  that  to  a  ripe  un- 
derstanding reflecting  upon  that  idea,  there  should  be  no  appearance  of 
composition,  nothing  similar  to  the  simple  ideas  of  which  it  is  compounded, 
seems  to  me  to  involve  a  contradiction,  llie  idea  is  a  conception  of  the 
mind.  If  any  thing  more  than  this  is  meant  by  the  idea,  I  know  not 
what  it  is ;  and  I  wish  both  to  know  what  it  is,  and  to  have  proof  of  its 
existence.  Now  that  there  should  be  any  thing  in  the  conception  of.  an 
object  which  is  not  conceived^  appears  to  me  as  manifest  a  contradiction,  as 
that  there  should  be  an  existence  which  does  not  exist,  or  that  a  thing 
should  be  conceived,  and  not  conceived,  at  the  same  time. 

But,  say  these  philosophers,  a  white  colour  is  produced  by  the  composition 
of  the  pnmary  colours,  and  yet  has  no  resemblance  to  any  of  them.  I 
grant  it.  But  what  can  be  inferred  from  this  with  r^ard  to  the  compo- 
sition of  ideas  ?  to  bring  this  argument  home  to  the  point,  they  must  say, 
that  because  a  white  colour  is  compounded  of  the  primary  colours,  there- 
fore the  idea  of  a  white  colour  is  compounded  of  the  ideas  of  the  primary 
colours.  This  reasoning,  if  it  was  admitted,  would  lead  to  innumerable 
absurdities.  An  opaque  fluid  may  be  compounded  of  two  or  more  pellucid 
fluids.  Hence  we  might  infer  with  equal  force,  that  the  idea  of  an  opaque 
fluid  may  be  compounded  of  the  idea  of  two  or  more  pellucid  fluids. 

Nature's  way  of  compounding  bodies,  and  our  way  of  compounding 
ideas,  are  so  diflerent  in  many  respects,  that  we  cannot  reason  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  unless  it  can  be  found,  that  ideas  are  combined  by  fer- 
mentations and  elective  attractions,  and  may  be  analysed  in  a  furnace 
by  the  force  of  fire  and  of  menstruums.  Until  this  discovery  be  made,  we 
must  hold  those  to  be  simple  ideas,  which,  upon  the  most  attentive  re- 
flection, have  no  appearance  of  composition ;  and  those  only  to  be  the  in- 
gredients of  complex  ideas,  which,  by  attentive  reflection,  can  be  perceived 
to  be  contained  in  them. 

If  the  idea  of  mind,  and  its  operations,  may  be  compounded  of  the  ideas 
of  matter  and  its  qualities,  why  may  not  the  idea  of  matter  be  compounded 
of  the  ideas  of  mind  }  there  is  the  same  evidence  for  the  last  mat/  be  as  for 
the  first.  And  why  may  not  the  idea  of  sound  be  compounded  of  the  ideas 
of  colour ;  or  the  idea  of  colour  of  those  of  sound  ?  why  may  not  the  idea 
of  wisdom  be  compounded  of  ideas  of  folly :  or  the  idea  of  truth  of  ideas 
of  absurdity  ?  but  we  leave  those  mysterious  mai/  bes  to  them  that  have 
faith  to  receive  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  GENERAL  CONCEPTIONS  FORMED  BY  COMBINATION. 

As,  by  an  intellectual  analysis  of  objects,  we  form  general  conceptions 
of  single  attributes,  (which  of  all  conceptions  that  enter  into  the  human 
mind,  are  the  most  simple,)  so,  by  combining  several  of  these  into  one 
parcel,  and  giving  a  name  to  that  combination,  we  form  general  con- 
ceptions that  may  be  very  complex,  and  at  the  same  time  very  distinct. 

TThus  one,  who,  by  analysing  extended  objects,  has  got  the  simple 
notions  of  a  jwint,  a  line,  straight  or  curve,  an  angle,  a  sur^uo^,  t^  ^\^q> 
easily  conceive  a  plane  Buihce,  terminated  by  foux  «^](u^  ^trau^X  ^ 
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meeting  in  four  pwints  at  right  anglos*  To  tliis  species  of  figure  he  give*^ 
tlie  name  of  a  square*  In  like  maimer,  he  can  conceive  a  solid  tennioat 
bj  six  equal  squaresj  and  give  it  the  name  of  a  cube.  A  syqiiare,  a  cut 
and  every  name  of  mathematical  figure,  i«  a  general  term,  expressing 
complex  general  eoiiceptioji,  made  by  a  certain  combination  of  the  liimplol 
elements  into  which  we  analyse  extended  lM»clie«, 

Every  mathematical  figure  is  accural  fly  defined,  by  enumerating  thai 
simple  elements  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  manner  of  their  cambi* 
nation.     The  definition  contains  the  whole  essence  of  it :  and  every  pro- 

nthat  belongs  to  it  may  be  deduced  by  demonstrative  reaswjiiing  from* 
;linitiou*     It  is  not  a  thing  that  exists,  for  then  it  would  be  an  imli* 
viduttl  ;  but  it  is  a  thing  that  is  conceived  without  regard  to  existence* 

A  farm,  a  manor,  a  parish,  a  county,  a  kingdom,  are  complex  general^ 
conceptions,  formed  by  various  combinations  and  modilieations  of  iuhabitedi 
territory,  under  certain  forms  of  government.  1 

Different  combinatioiiii  of  military  men  form  the  notions  of  a  campanyJ 
a  regiments  an  army. 

The  M^vend  crimes  which  are  the  objects  of  criminal  law,  such  as  theft,  i 
murder,  robbery,  piracy,  what  are  they  but  certain  cotnbinations  of  human  i 
actions  and  inleutions^  which  are  accurately  defined  in  criminal  hiw«  and' 
which  it  is  found  convenient  to  comprehend  under  one  name,  and  con!*idef ' 
as  *me  thing  ? 

When  we  observe,  that  nature,  in  her  animal,  vegetable,  and  inanimate 
protluctious*  has  formed   many  individuals  that  agree  in  many  of   thrir^ 
qudities  and  attributes,  we  are  led  by  natural  instinct  to  expect  their*! 
agreement  in  othrr  qualities,  u'liich  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  j»erceive. 
'J'hu»,  a  child  who  hu^  once  burnt  his  finger,  by  putting  it  in  the  lluuie  of  1 
one  candle,  expectsi  the  same  event  if  he  pyts  it  in  the  Hame  of  antithef ' 
candle,  or  in  any  flame,  and  is  thereby  led  to  think  that  the  ipiality  of  "I 
burning  belongs  to  all  rtame*     This  instinctive  induction  is  nfit  justified  1 
by  the  rules  of  logic,  and  it  5ometinu*5  leads  men  into  harmless  mi.Htakeft^ 
wduch  experience  may  after»*ards  correct;    but  it  preserves  us  from  d<s^ 
struction  in  innumerable  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed.  i 

The  re.xson  of  taking  notice  of  this  principle  in  human  nature  in  tliU' 
place  is,  that  the  distribution  of  the  productions  of  nature  into  genera  luid 
ipfcie^  becomes,  on  account  of  this  principle,  more  generally  useful. 

The  physician  expects  that  the  rnulwirb  which  ha*  never  yet  been  tried 
will  have  like  medical  virtues  with  that  which  he  ha.^  prescribed  on  fonnef  *| 
occasions.     Two  jwircels  of  rhubarb  agree  in  certain   sensible   qualities, ' 
from  which  agreement  they  are  both  culled  by  the  same  general  imnu* 
rhubarb.     Therefore  it  is  expected  that  they  will  agree  in  the  medical 
virtues.     And  as  ex|>erience  has  discovered  certain  virtues  in  one  parcel*  *l 
or  in  many  parcels,  we  presume,  without  experience,  that  the  aume  vtrtut*9i 
belong  to  all  parcels  of  rhubarb  that  shall  be  used. 

If  a  traveller  meets  a  horM',  an  ox,  or  a  I'heep.  which  he  nerer  nw 
before,  he  is  nnder  no  a]iprehension,  believing  these  unimalt?  to  be  of  ft 
fijiccics  that  is  tame  and  iufiffensive*  But  he  dreafU  a  lion  or  a  il^T, 
l>ecauHe  they  are  of  a  fierce  anil  ravenous  species. 

We  are  capable  of  receiving  innumerame  n'  and  are  exp*>fw?d  • 

to  innumerable  dangers,  from  the  various  prod  i,f  nature,  animal, 

vegetulde,  and  tnainmnle.  The  life  of  man,  if  a  hundriHl  iimi*%  longi»r 
than  It  in,  would  be  in^utlicient  to  leant  from  experience  the  uj«efnl  and 
hurtful  qualitiet*  of  every  individual  prtniuction  of  natuTe  takeu  Kingly. 

The  Author  of  Nature  batJi  made  provision  for  our  attaining  that  know* 

fit  cfflm  uor^-1  whicij  l*  oeomary  for  our  «ubsistence  and  preiKTvution, 
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partly  by  the  constitution  of  the  productions  of  nature^  and  pertly  by  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

For^  firsty  In  the  productions  of  nature  great  numbers  of  individuals  are 
made  so  like  to  one  another^  both  in  their  obvious  and  in  their  more  occult 
qualities,  that  we  are  not  only  enabled^  but  invited^  as  it  were,  to  reduce 
them  into  classes,  and  to  give  a  general  name  to  a  class ;  a  name  which  is 
common  to  every  individual  of  the  dass,  because  it  comprehends  in  its 
signification  those  qualities  or  attributes  only  that  are  common  to  all  the 
individuals  of  that  class. 

Secondly,  The  human  mind  is  so  framed,  that  from  the  agreement  of 
individuals  in  the  more  obvious  qualities  by  which  we  reduce  them  into  one 
class,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  that  they  will  be  found  to  agree  in  their 
mcHre  latent  qualities,  and  in  this  we  are  seldom  disappointed. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  strong  and  rational  inducement,  both  to  distribute 
natural  substances  into  classes,  genera  and  species,  under  general  names  ; 
and  to  do  this  with  all  the  accuracy  and  distinctness  we  are  able.  For 
the  more  accurate  our  divisions  are  made,  and  the  more  distinctly  the 
several  species  are  defined,  the  more  securely  we  may  rely,  that  the  qua- 
lities we  find  in  one  or  in  a  few  individuals  will  be  found  in  all  of  the 
tame  species. 

Every  species  of  natural  substances  which  has  a  name  in  language,  is 
an  attribute  of  many  individuals,  and  is  itself  a  combination  of  more  simple 
attributes,  which  we  observe  to  be  common  to  those  individuals. 

We  shall  find  a  great  part  of  the  words  of  everv  language,  nay,  I  ap- 
prehend, the  for  greater  part,  to  signi^  combinations  of  more  simple  ge- 
neral conceptions,  which  men  have  founa  proper  to  be  bound  up,  as  it  were, 
in  one  parcel,  by  being  designed  by  one  name. 

Some  general  conceptions  there  are,  which  may  more  properly  be  called 
cotiipt'sittons  or  worAs  than  mere  combinations.  Thus  one  may  conceive 
a  machine  which  never  existed.  He  may  conceive  an  air  in  music,  a 
poem,  a  plan  of  architecture,  a  plan  of  government,  a  plan  of  conduct  in 
public  or  in  private  life,  a  sentence,  a  (uscourse,  a  treatise.  Such  com- 
positions are  things  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  not  individuals 
that  really  exist ;  and  the  same  general  conception  which  the  author  had 
may  be  communicated  to  others  by  language. 

Thus  the  Oceana  of  Harrington  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  its  author. 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  things  conceived,  not  things 
that  existed.  His  senate,  his  ^puhu'  assembly,  his  magistrate^  his  elections, 
are  all  conceptions  of  his  mmd^  and  the  whole  is  one  ccmiplex  conception. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  work  of  the  human  unHerstanding. 

Very  dififerent  from  these  are  the  works  of  Ood,  which  we  behold 
They  are  works  of  creative  power,  not  of  understanding  only.  They  have 
a  real  existence.  Our  best  conceptions  of  them  are  partial  and  imperfect. 
But  of  the  works  of  the  human  understanding  our  conception  may  be 
perfect  and  complete.  They  are  nothing  but  what  the  author  conceived, 
and  what  he  can  express  by  language,  so  as  to  convey  his  conception  per- 
fectly to  men  like  himself. 

Although  such  works  are  indeed  complex  general  conceptions,  they  do 
not  so  properly  belong  to  our  present  subject.  They  are  more  the  objects 
of  judgment  and  of  taste,  than  of  bare  conception  or  simple  apprehension. 

To  return  therefore  to  those  complex  conceptions  which   are  formed 
merely  by  combining  those  that  are  more  simple,    !^^ture  has  giv^i  us 
the  power  of  combining  such  simple  attributes,  and  such  a  number  of  than 
as  we  find  proper ;  and  of  giving  one  name  to  that  combination,  and  ear 
sidering^it  as  (me  object  of  thought. 
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TKe  simple  attributes  of  thingii;  which  fall  under  our  observation »  ar 
not  so  numcruus,  but  tlnit  llit^y  may  all  have  names  in  a  copious  Lingua 
But  to  give  names  to  all  the  comlnnutions  that  can  be  niiide  of  two,  threej 
or  more  of  them,  would  he  imjuxHsible,     The  most  copious  languages  hav 
natneii  but  for  a  very  small  part. 

It  may  Iikewisi>  be  observed^  tlmt  the  combi nation k  that  have  names  ar 
nearly t  though  not  perfectly^  the  same  in  the  different  languages  of  civil* 
ised  nations  that  have  intercourse  with  one  another,  Mence  It  is,  thai 
the  lexicographer,  for  the  most  jiart,  can  give  ^vortb  in  one  hmguag^  an* 
swcring  |>erfcctly,  or  very  nearly,  to  tliose  of  another  ;  and  ivhat  is  wrote  i 
a  ftimplc  style  in  one  language,  can  be  translated  almost  word  for  word  into 
another. 

From  thoKe  observations  we  may  conclude,  that  there  are  either  certain 
common  principles  of  hitman  nature,  or  certain  common  occurrences  of 
human  lite,  which  dispose  men,  out  of  an  inJinite  number  that  might  be 
formed,  to  form  certain  com  bin  at  ions  rather  than  others. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  order  to  account  for  this  phenomennn^  has  recourse  to 
what  he  calls  the  associating  qualities  of  ideas ;  to  wit,  causation,  con- 
tiguity in  time  and  place,  and  similitude*  He  conceives,  **  that  one  of 
the  uifM  remarkable  ctTects  of  t!iose  associating  qualities,  is  the  complex 
ideas  which  are  the  coirunun  subjects  of  our  thoughts:  that  this  also  is  th#1 
cause  why  languages  so  nearly  con^spond  to  one  another  ;  nature  in 
nionner  pointing  out  to  every  one  those  ideas  which  are  most  projier  to  f 
united  into  a  complex  one/ 

I  agree  witli  this  ingenious  author,  that  nature  in  a  manner  points  out 
those  simple  ideas  which  are  most  proper  to  be  united  into  a  complex  one:! 
but  nature  does  this,  not  st»lely  or  chieHv  by  the    relations  between   the4 
simple  ideas  of  contiguity,  causation,  and  resemblance,  but  rather  by 
fitness  of  the  combinations  wc  make  to  aid  our  own  conceptions,  and  to 
convey  them  to  others  by  language  easily  and  agreeably. 

The  end  and  use  of  language,  without  regard  to  the  associating  qualitie 
of  ideas,  will  lead  men  that  liave  coujmon  understanding  to  form  such] 
complex  notions  as  are  proper  for  expressing  their  wants,  their  thoughts^J 
and  their  desires :  and  in  every  language  we  shall  find  these  to  he  lh#l 
complex  notions  that  have  names. 

In  the  rudest  state  of  society,  men  must  have  occasion  to  form  the  ge-  ^ 
neral  notions  of  man,  woman,  father,  mother,  8on»  daughter,  sister,  brother, 
neigh iHiur,  frit^nd,  enemy,  and  many  others,  to  express  the  oominoQ  relatifl 
of  one  person  to  another. 

If  they  are  employed  in  bunting*  they  must  have  general  terms  to  ex- 
press the  various  implements  and  operations  of  the  chase.     Their  houses  j 
and  clothing,  however  simple,  will  furnish  another  set  of  general  terms 
to  express  the  materialsj  the  workmanship,  and  the  excellencies  and  def  "* 
of  those  fabrics.     If  they  sail  ujx>n  rivers,  or  upon  the  sea,  this  will  j 
occasion  to  a  great  number  of  general  terms,  which  otherwise  would  r 
have  occurred  to  their  thoughts. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  agriculture,  of  pasturage,  of  every  art  they  \ 
pmctise,  and  of  every  brancli  of  knowledge  they  attain.     The  necessity  et  { 
general  terms  for  comnuinicating  our  sentiments  is  obvious  ;  and  the  tn- 
veulion  of  them,  as  fur  as  we  find  them  necessary,  requires  no  other  udrot  { 
but  that  degree  of  luiderstiuiding  which  is  common  to  men 

The  notions  of  del^oi'  ^'^d  creditor,  of  profit  and  loss,  of  account,  balance^ 
stock  on  hand,  ond  many  others,  are  owing  to  commerce.  The  notions  of 
latitude,  longitude,  course,  distance  run ;  and  those  of  ships^  of  their 
mriaas  parU^,  furniture,  and  operations^  nic  owing  to  nsrtgiitjaQ.    Tli# 
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anatomist  must  have  names  for  the  various  similar  and  dissimilar  parts  of 
the  human  body,  and  words  to  express  their  figure,  position,  structure, 
and  use.  The  physician  must  have  names  for  the  vanous  diseases  of  the 
body,  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  means  of  cure. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  grammarian,  the  logician,  the  critic,  the 
rhetorician,  the  moralist,  the  naturalist,  the  mechanic,  and  every  man  that 
professes  any  art  or  science. 

When  any  discovery  is  made  in  art  or  in  nature,  which  requires  new 
combinations  and  new  words  to  express  it  properly,  the  invention  of  these 
is  easy  to  those  who  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed  ; 
and  such  words  will  readily  be  adopted,  and  receive  the  public  sanction. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  man  of  eminence,  through  vanity  or  want  of 
judgement,  should  invent  new  words,  to  express  combinations  that  have 
neither  beauty  nor  utility,  or  which  may  as  well  be  expressed  in  the  current 
laiiguage,  his  authority  may  give  them  currency  for  a  time  with  servile 
imitators  or  blind  admirers.  But  the  judicious  will  laugh  at  them,  and 
they  will  soon  lose  their  credit.  So  true  was  the  observation  made  by 
Pomponius  Marcellus,  an  ancient  grammarian,  to  Tiberius  Caesar,  "  You, 
Cosar,  have  power  to  make  a  man  a  denizen  of  Rome,  but  not  to  Qiake 
a  word  a  denizen  of  the  Roman  language." 

Among  nations  that  are  civilized,  and  have  intercourse  with  one  another, 
the  most  necessary  and  useful  arts  will  be  common ;  the  important  parts 
of  human  knowledge  will  be  common ;  their  several  languages  will  be 
fitted  to  it,  and  consequently  to  one  another. 

New  inventions  of  generai  use  give  an  easy  birth  to  new  complex  notions 
and  new  names,  which  spread  as  far  as  the  invention  does.  How  many 
new  complex  notions  have  been  formed,  and  names  for  them  invented,  in 
the  languages  of  Europe,  by  the  modem  inventions  of  printing,  of  gun- 
powder, of  the  mariner's  compass,  of  optical  glasses  }  The  simple  ideas, 
combined  in  those  complex  notions,  and  of  the  associating  qualities  of  those 
ideas,  are  very  ancient :  but  they  never  produced  those  complex  notions 
until  there  was  use  for  them. 

What  is  peculiar  to  a  nation  in  its  customs,  manners,  or  laws,  will  give 
occasion  to  complex  notions  and  words  peculiar  to  the  language  of  that 
nation.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  whv  an  impeachment  and  an  attainder,  in 
the  English  language,  and  ostracism  m  the  (jrreek  language,  have  not  naxpes 
answering  to  them  in  other  languages. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  utility,  and  not  the  associating  qualities 
of  the  ideas,  that  has  led  men  to  form  only  certain  combiiiations,  and  to 
give  names  to  them  in  language,  while  they  neglect  an  infinite  number 
that  might  be  formed. 

The  common  occurrences  of  life,  in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  in  their 
occupations,  give  occasion  to  many  complex  notions.  We  see  an  individual 
occurrence,  which  draws  our  attention  more  or  less,  and  may  be  a  subject 
of  conversation.  Other  occurrences,  similar  to  this  in  many  respects  have 
been  observed,  or  may  be  expected.  It  is  convenient  that  we  should  be 
able  to  speak  of  what  is  common  to  them  all,  leaving  out  the  unimportant 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  lliis  we  can  do  with  great 
ease  by  giving  a  name  to  what  is  common  to  all  those  individual  occur- 
rences. Such  a  name  is  a  great  aid  to  language,  because  it  oomprehends 
in  one  word,  a  great  number  of  simple  notions,  which  it  would  be  very 
tedious  to  express  in  detail. 

Thus  men  have  formed  the  complex  notions  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping^ 
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walk) tig,  ridjngi.  ruiiniog,  buying,  selling,  plirughing,  sowings  a  ilat)ce»  ft 
fenst,  war,  a  battle,  victory,  triutnpb  ;  and  other?!  witboiit  nuinb^r. 

8uch  tbingH  must  frequently  be  the  subject  of  conversatitm :  and  if  we 
bad  not  a  ni*>re  conipendions  way  of  exnresdmg  theut  tbaii  by  a  detail  of 
all  the  simple  notions  tbey  coniprehentl,  we  sboiild  lose  tbe  benefit  of 
speecb. 

Tbe  diflferent  talents,  dispositions  and  babits  of  men  in  society,  being 
intere:4iiig  to  tbone  wbo  have  to  do  witb  tbem,  will  in  every  langiiage  have 
eneral  names ;  such  as  wise,  foolish,  knowing,  ignorant,  plain,  cunning, 
n  every  operative  art,  tlie  Imils,  instnnnents,  materials,  the  work  pr<>- 
duced,  and  the  various  excellencies  and  defects  of  these,  must  have  genoral 
names. 

The  various  relations  of  persons  and  of  thing*,  which  cannot  escape  the 
observation  of  men  in  society,  lead  us  to  many  complex  genend  notitms  ; 
such  a«  father,  brother,  friend,  enemy,  master,  servant,  property,  theft, 
rebellion. 

Tbe  terms  of  art  in  the  sciences  make  another  claM  of  general  names  of 
complex  notions ;  as  in  mathematics,  axiom,  detinition,  problem,  tbetirem* 
demonstration. 

r  do  not  attempt  a  cfimpletc  enumeration  even  of  tbe  cbvsses  of  c*>mplex 
general  coneeptionB,  Those  I  have  named  as  a  8{K*cimen,  I  think  are 
mofitty  compreliended  under  what  Mr*  Locke  calls  mixed  modes  and  re- 
lations ;  wbicli,  he  jujitly  obsenes,  have  names  given  them  in  language, 
in  preference  to  innumerable  others  that  might  be  formed  ;  for  this  reaiton 
only,  that  tbey  are  useful  for  the  puq)ose  of  communicating  our  thougIit« 
by  language* 

In  all  the  lan|ruages  of  mankind,  not  only  the  writings  and  disoourees 
of  the  learned,  but  the  conversation  of  tbe  vidgar,  i.s  almost  entirely  m«iii# 
up  of  general  words,  which  arc  the  siguH  *>f  generid  ctmceptions,  either 
simple  or  complex.  And  in  every  language,  we  find  the  terms  signif)'itig 
complex  notions  to  be  such,  and  only  such,  as  tlie  use  of  language  retjuirei*. 
There  remain*  a  very  large  class  of  com|dex  general  terms,  on  which 
I  sliall  make  some  observations ;  1  mean  those  by  which  we  name  the 
species,  genera,  and  tribes  of  natural  substances. 

It  is  utility,  indeed,  that  leads  us  to  give  general  names  to  the  ^Tirioun 
species  of  natural  subf^tanees;  but,  in  combining  the  attributes  which  are 
included  under  tbe  speciHc  name,  we  are  more  aided  and  directed  hy 
nature,  tlian  in  forming  other  combinations  of  mixed  mtnles  and  relatioiiH. 
In  the  last,  the  ingredients  are  brtnight  togetlier  in  the  i>ecnrTences  of  life^ 
or  in  tbe  actions  or  thoughts  of  men.  But,  in  the  first,  the  ingretljentA 
are  united  by  nature  in  many  individual  substances  which  God  has  made. 
We  form  a  general  notion  of  those  attributes,  wherein  many  individual* 
agree*  We  civc  a  sj>ecific  name  to  this  combination ;  which  name  ii| 
common  to  all  substances  having  those  attriliuten,  which  either  do  or  nmy  ^ 
exist.  The  specific  name  comprehends  neither  more  nor  fewer  attributes 
than  ^'e  find  proper  to  put  into  its  definition.  It  comprehenils  not  time, 
nor  place,  nor  even  existence,  although  there  can  be  no  individual  ivilhout 
these. 

This  work  of  the   undcrxtanding  is   absolutely  necessary  for  spoftkiji 
intelligibly  of  the  productions  of  nature,  and  ft»r  reaping  the  benefits  v 
r»c4Mve,  and  avtiiiling  tbe  dangers  we  are  ex|K)sed  to  from  them.     The  in 
"  ndunU  are  no  many,  thnt  to  give  u  projn^r  name  to  each  would  be  bevonj 
Mjwer  of  language.     If  a  good  or  bad  quality  %vss  obst^ned  in  an  in^ 
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dividual^  of  how  small  use  would  this  be,  if  there  was  not  a  species  in  which 
the  same  quality  might  be  expected  ? 

Without  some  general  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  natural  substances, 
human  life  could  not  be  preserved.  And  there  can  be  no  general  know- 
ledge of  this  kind,  without  reducing  them  to  species  under  specific  names. 
For  this  reason,  among  the  rudest  nations,  we  find  names  for  fire,  water, 
earth,  air,  mountains,  fountains,  rivers ;  for  the  kinds  of  vegetables  they 
use ;  of  animals  they  hunt  or  tame,  or  that  are  found  useful  or  hurtful. 

Each  of  those  names  signifies  in  general  a  substance  having  a  certain 
combination  of  attributes.  The  name  therefore  must  be  common  to  all 
substances  in  which  those  attributes  are  found. 

Such  general  names  of  substances  being  found  in  all  vulgar  languages, 
before  philosophers  began  to  make  accurate  divisions,  and  less  obvious 
distinctions,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their  meaning  should  be  more 
precise  than  is  necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

As  the  knowledge  of  nature  advances,  more  species  of  natural  substances 
are  observed,  and  useful  qualities  discovered.     In  order  that   this  im- 

Sortant  part  of  human  knowledge  may  be  communicated,  and  handed 
own  to  future  generations,  it  is  not  su&cient  that  the  species  have  names. 
Such  is  the  fluctuating  state  of  language,  that  a  general  name  will  not 
always  retain  the  same  precise  signification,  unless  it  have  a  definition  in 
which  men  are  disposed  to  acquiesce. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  great  fund  of  natural  knowledge  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There  is  a  great  fund  in  his 
Natural  History ;  but  much  of  it  is  lost  to  us,  for  this  reason  among 
others,  that  we  know  not  what  species  of  substance  he  means  by  such  a 
name. 

Nothing  could  have  prevented  this  loss  but  an  accurate  definition  of  the 
name,  by  which  the  species  might  have  been  distinguished  from  all  others^ 
as  long  as  that  name  and  its  definition  remained. 

To  prevent  such  loss  in  future  times,  modern  philosophers  have  very 
laudably  attempted  to  give  names  and  accurate  definitions  of  all  the  known 
species  of  substances,  wherewith  the  bountiful  Creator  hath  enriched  our 
globe. 

This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  copious  and  distinct  language  con- 
cerning them,  and  consequently  to  facilitate  our  knowledge  of  them,  and 
to  convey  it  to  future  generations. 

Every  species  that  is  known  to  exist  ought  to  have  a  name  ;  and  that 
name  ought  to  be  defined  by  such  attributes  as  serve  best  to  distinguish 
the  species  from  all  others. 

Nature  invites  to  this  work,  by  having  formed  things  so  as  to  make  it 
both  easy  and  important. 

YoT,  first,  We  perceive  numbers  of  individual  substances  so  like  in  their 
obvious  qualities,  that  the  most  unimproved  tribes  of  men  consider  them 
as  of  one  species,  and  give  them  one  common  name. 

Secondly,  The  more  latent  qualities  of  substances  are  generally  the  same 
in  all  the  individuals  of  a  species ;  so  that  what,  by  observation  or  ex- 
periment, is  found  in  a  few  individuals  of  a  species,  is  presumed,  and 
commonly  found  to  belong  to  the  whole.  By  this  we  are  enabled,  from 
particular  facts,  to  draw  general  conclusions.  This  kind  of  induction  is 
indeed  the  master-key  to  the  knowledge  of  nateire,  without  which  we 
could  form  no  general  conclusions  in  that  branch  of  philosophy. 

And,  thirdly.  By  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  led^witP" 
reasoning,  to  ascribe  to  the  whole  species  what  we  Yiave  io\nA  Na>qM 
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the  iiulividimLi,     It  is  thus  we  amie  to  kiimv  that  iire  burns,  and  water 
ilrown:s ;  thut  bodies  gpravitatc,  nrul  lireml  uouHsbef^. 

The  species  oftwoof  tli*?  kiiigtbimft  of  nature,  to  wit,  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable,  seem  to  be  fixed  by  nature*  by  the  pt*wer  they  have  of  pn>- 
duciug  their  Hke.  And  tbest%  moii  in  all  ages  and  nations  have  accounted 
the  parent  and  tlie  progeny  of  the  sj^me  species.  The  differences  amon^ 
nutitriilists,  with  regard  to  the  species  of  these  two  kingdoms,  are  very 
inconsiderable,  antl  niay  be  occasioned  by  the  changes  produced  by  soiK 
climate,  mid  culture,  and  Mjnietinie^  by  monstrous  productions,  u  hich  are 
coniparaiivt*ly  rare. 

In  the  inunimate  kingdom  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  dividin^^ 
things  into  species,  and.  tlierefnre  the  limits  of  specie's  i^eem  to  l>e  more 
arbitrary :  bnt  from  the  progn-ss  alreadv  made*  there  is  ground  to  hofK*. 
that  even  in  this  kingdom*  as  the  knowledge  of  it  atlvauce^s,  the  various 
species  may  be  so  well  distinguished  and  defined  as  to  answer  every 
valuable  purpose 

When  the  species  are  so  numerous  as  to  burden  the  memory,  it  ia  greatly 
assisted  by  distributing  them  into  grnern ;  the  genera  into  tribes,  the 
tribes  into  orders,  and  tlie  orders  into  clcuises. 

Such  a  reguhir  distribution  of  natural  substances,  by  diviaions  and  stib- 
di visions,  has  got  the  name  of  a  system. 

It  is  not  a  system  of  truths,  but  a  system  of  general  terms,  with  their 
dclinitinns ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  great  help  to  memory,  but  facilitates  very 
much  the  definition  of  the  terms.  For  the  definition  of  the  genus  is 
common  to  all  the  siwcies  of  that  genus,  and  so  is  understood  in  the  de- 
finition of  each  species,  without  the  trouble  of  repetition.  111  like  otanuer, 
the  definition  of  a  tribe  is  understood  in  the  definition  of  ei*ery  genus,  and 
every  species  of  that  tribe ;  and  the  sjune  may  be  said  of  every  superior 
division. 

The  effect  of  such  a  systematical  distribution  of  the  prodtictiona  oC 
nature,  is  gcen  in  our  systems  of  xo<ilogy,  botany,  and  mineralogy ;  in 
which  a  species  is  commonly  defined  accurately  in  a  line  or  two,  which 
without  the  systematicid  arrangement »  couhl  hardly  be  defined  in  a  poge. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  systems  of  this  kind,  men  have  gone  into 
contrary  extremes :  same  have  treated  them  ^v'itb  contempt,  as  a  mere 
dictionary  of  words ;  others,  ]>er!iaps,  rest  in  such  systems,  as  all  that  i& 
worth  knowing  in  the  works  of  nature. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  such  systems  to  communicate 
all  that  is  known  of  the  natural  productions  whicli  they  describe.  The 
properties  most  fit  for  defining  and  distinguishing  the  several  species,  are 
not  always  those  that  are  most  useful  to  be  known.  To  discover  and  to 
commnnicate  the  uses  of  natural  substances  in  life,  and  in  the  arts,  is  no 
doubt  that  part  of  the  Imsine&s  of  a  naturalist  which  is  the  must  immirtant ; 
and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  them  is  chit^fly  to  be  valued  for  ita 
subserviency  to  this  end.     This  every  judicious  naturalist  will  grant. 

But,  on  the  c»ther  hand,  the  laUiur  is  not  to  be  despised,  by  which  the 
rood  to  an  useful  and  im|x>rtant  bninch  of  knowledge  is  made  easy  in  idl 
time  to  ooBie;  especially  when  this  labour  requires  both  extensive  know- 
ledge and  gr«ii  tDilities. 

The  tident  of  arranging  properly,  and  defining  accurately,  is  so  rare,  i 
at  the  Kiune  time  so  useful,  that  it  may  very  justly  be  considered  as  a  JM 
rf  real  genius,  and  as  entitled  to  a  high  tlegree  of  pniise.  1  here  is  an  in*  ] 
tfioatc  beauty  in  arrangement,  which  captivates  the  mind,  and  givea  ^ 
even  abstracting  from  its  utility;  as  in  most  other  things,  to  in 
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this  particularly^  nature  has  joined  beauty  with  utility.  The  arrangement 
of  an  army  in  the  day  of  battle^  is  a  grand  spectacle.  The  same  men 
crowded  in  a  fair,  have  no  such  effect.  It  is  not  more  strange,  therefore, 
that  some  men  spend  their  days  in  studying  systems  of  nature,  than  that 
other  men  employ  their  lives  in  the  study  of  languages.  The  most  im- 
portant end  of  those  systems,  surely  is  to  form  a  copious  and  an  unam- 
biguous language  concerning  the  productions  of  nature,  by  which  every 
useful  discovery  concerning  them  may  be  communicated  to  the  present,  and 
transmitted  to  all  future  generations,  without  danger  of  mistake. 

General  terms,  especially  such  as  are  complex  in  their  signification,  wiU 
never  keep  one  precise  meaning  without  accurate  definitions ;  and  accurate 
definitions  of  such  terms  can  in  no  way  be  formed  so  easily  and  advan- 
tageously, as  by  reducing  the  things  they  signify  into  a  regular  system. 

Very  eminent  men  in  the  medical  profession,  in  order  to  remove  all  am- 
biguity in  the  names  of  diseases,  and  to  advance  the  healing  art,  have  of 
late  attempted  to  reduce  into  a  systematical  order  the  diseases  of  the  human 
body,  and  to  give  distinct  names,  and  accurate  definitions,  of  the  several 
species,  genera,  orders,  and  classes,  into  which  they  distribute  them ;  and 
I  apprehend,  that  in  every  art  and  science,  where  the  terms  of  the  art  have 
any  ambiguity  that  obstructs  its  progress,  this  method  will  be  found  the 
easiest  and  most  successful  for  the  remedy  of  that  evil. 

It  were  even  to  be  wished,  that  the  general  terms  which  we  find  in  com- 
mon language,  as  well  as  those  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  could  be  reduced  to 
a  systematic  arrangement,  and  defined  so  as  that  they  might  be  free  from 
ambiguity ;  but  jierhaps  the  obstacles  to  this  are  insurmountable.  I  know 
no  man  who  has  attempted  it  but  bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  Essay  towards  a 
real  character  and  a  philosophical  language.  The  attempt  was  grand,  and 
worthy  of  a  man  of  genius. 

The  formation  of  such  systems,  therefore,  of  the  various  productions  oi 
nature,  instead  of  being  despised,  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  valuable 
improvements  of  modern  ages ;  and  to  be  the  more  esteemed  that  its  utility 
reaches  to  the  most  distant  future  times,  and,  like  the  invention  of  writing, 
serves  to  embalm  a  most  important  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  to 
preserve  it  from  being  corrupted  or  lost. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  NAMES  GIVEN  TO  OUR  GENERA?- 

NOTIONS. 

Having  now  explained,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  those  operations  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  analyse  the  objects  which  nature  presents  to  our  obser- 
vation, into  their  simple  attributes,  giving  a  general  name  to  each,  and  by 
which  we  combine  any  number  of  such  attributes  into  one  whole,  and  give 
a  general  name  to  that  combination,  I  shall  offer  some  observations  relating 
to  our  general  notions,  whether  simple  or  complex. 

I  apprehend  that  the  names  given  to  them  by  modem  philosophers  have 
contributed  to  darken  our  speculations  about  them,  ana  to  render  them 
difficult  and  abstruse. 

We  call  them  general  notions,  conceptions,  ideas.  The  words  notion  and 
conception,  in  their  proper  and  most  common  sense,  signify  the  act  or 
operation  of  the  mind  in  conceiving  an  object.  In  a  figurative  sense,  they 
arc  sometimes  put  for  the  object  conceived.  And  I  think  they  are  rardir- 
if  ever,  used  in  this  figurative  sense,  except  when  we  wpcak  ol  ^\:iaL\.^%i 
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general  notions  or  general  conceptions.     The  word  ide%  aa  it  is  used  in 
modern  tinxe^j  has  the  same  ambiguity. 

Now,  it  is  only  in  the  hwt  of  ttiesc  senses,  antl  not  in  the  first,  that  we 
can  he  said  to  have  general  notions  or  conceptions*  The  generality  is  iii 
the  object  conceived,  and  not  in  tht;  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  con- 
Ctnved.  Every  act  «>f  the  mind  is  an  individual  act,  which  does  or  did 
exist.  But  we  have  power  to  conceive  things  which  neither  do  nor  ever 
did  exists  We  have  power  to  conceive  attributes  without  regard  to  their 
existence.  The  conception  of  such  an  attribute  is  a  real  and  indiWdnal  act 
of  the  mind;  but  the  aitribnte  conceived  is  common  to  many  individuftla 
that  do  or  may  exist.  We  are  too  apt  tt>  confound  an  object  of  conception 
with  the  conception  of  that  object.  But  the  danger  of  doing  this  muat  be 
much  greater  when  the  object  of  conception  is  called  a  conception- 

Tlie  Peripatetics  gave  to  sucli  <*bjects  of  conception  the  names  of 
uni  vet  sals,  and  of  predicables.  Those  names  had  no  ambiguity,  and  I 
think  were  mudi  more  fit  to  expresii  what  was  meant  by  them  than  the 
names  we  use. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  so  often  used  the  word  attribute,  which 
Las  the  same  meaning  ivith  predicable.  And  for  the  same  reason,  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  repeatedly  to  warn  the  reader,  that  when,  in  complin 
ance  ivlth  custom,  I  st>eak  of  general  notions  or  general  conception*,  I 
always  mam  things  conceived,  and  not  the  act  of  the  mind  in  conceiving 
them. 

The  Pylhagoreans  and  Platonists  gave  the  name  of  ideas  to  such  general 
objects  of  ei inception,  and  to  notliing  else.  As  we  borrowed  the  word  idea 
from  them,  so  that  it  is  now  familiar  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  I  think 
it  would  Iiavc  been  happy  if  wc  had  also  borrowed  their  meaning,  and  had 
used  it  only  to  signify  what  they  meant  by  it.  I  apprehend  we  want  an 
unambiguous  w^ord  to  distinguish  things  barely  conceived  from  things  that 
exi:»t.  If  the  word  idea  was  used  for  this  pufpoae  only^  it  would  K*  restonnl 
to  its  original  meaning,  and  supply  that  want. 

We  may  surely  agree  with  the  Plntonists  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
idea,  without  adopting  their  theory  concerning  ideas.  We  need  not  believe, 
witJi  them,  that  ideas  are  eternal  and  self- existent,  and  that  they  have  u 
more  reid  existence  than  the  things  we  see  and  feel. 

They  were  led  to  give  existence  to  ideas,  from  the  common  prejuditv, 
that  every  thing  which  is  an  object  of  conception  must  really  exist ;  and 
having  once  given  existence  to  ideas,  the  rest  of  their  mysterious  system 
alKiut  ideas  followed  of  course ;  for  things  merely  conceived,  have  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  time  nor  place ;  they  are  subject  to  no  changt^ ;  tliey 
arc  the  patterns  and  exemplars  according  to  which  the  Deity  made  every 
tiling  that  he  made  ;  for  the  work  must  be  conceived  by  the  artificer  before 
it  is  made* 

These  are  nndeiuable  attributes  of  the  ideas  of  Plato,  and  if  we  add  ta 
them  tliat  of  real  existence,  we  have  the  whole  mysterious  system  of 
Platonic  ide^us.  Take  away  the  attribute  of  existence,  and  suppose  them 
not  to  lie  things  that  exist,  but  things  that  are  barely  conceived,  and 
all  the  mystery  is  removed;  all  that  remains  is  level  to  the  humuij 
understamfi  ng,  I 

7'he  word  esitnce  came  to  be  much  used  among  the  schixdjiien,  ojid  wlmi  ] 
llie  Plat4»nists  called  the  idea  (»f  a  Kpctieii,  they  called  itl  esMQCe.     The 
word  (Ksattia  is  naid  to  have  U^en  mailc  by  Cicero ;  but  even  hia  authority 
could  not  give  it  currency »  until  fi»ng  after  his  lime.     It  eajne  at  lavt  to  be 

dj,  and  tlie  »citoaltiieQ  fell  into  tnach  the  same  opinioiu  codcerniiig 
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essences^  as  the  Platonists  held  concerning  ideas.     The  essences  of  things 
were  held  to  be  uncreated^  eternal,  and  immutable. 

Mr.  Locke  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  essence^  the  real  and  the  nominal. 
By  the  real  essence  he  means  the  constitution  of  an  individual^  which 
makes  it  to  be  what  it  is.  This  essence  must  begin  and  end  with  the  in- 
dividual to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  not  therefore  a  rlatonic  idea.  But  what 
Mr.  Locke  calls  the  nominal  essence,  is  the  constitution  of  a  species,  or  that 
which  makes  an  individual  to  be  of  such  a  species ;  and  this  is  nothing  but 
that  combination  of  attributes  which  is  signified  by  the  name  of  the  species^ 
and  which  we  conceive  without  regard  to  existence. 

The  essence  of  a  species,  therefore,  is  what  the  Platonists  called  the  idea 
of  the  species. 

If  the  word  idea  be  restricted  to  the  meaning  which  it  bore  among  the 
Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  many  things  which  Mr.  Locke  has  said  with 
regard  to  ideas  will  bs  just  and  true,  and  others  will  not. 

It  will  be  true,  that  most  words  (indeed  all  general  words)  are  the  signs 
of  ideas ;  but  proper  names  are  not ;  they  signify  individual  things,  and 
not  ideas.  It  will  be  true  not  only  that  there  are  general  and  abstract 
ideas,  but  that  all  ideas  are  general  and  abstract.  It  will  be  so  feir  from 
the  truth,  that  all  our  simple  ideas  are  got  immediately,  either  from  sensa- 
tion, or  from  consciousness ;  that  no  simple  idea  is  got  by  either,  without 
the  co-operation  of  other  powers.  The  objects  of  sense,  of  memory,  and  of 
consciousness,  are  not  ideas  but  individuals ;  they  must  be  analysed  by  the 
understanding  into  their  simple  ingredients,  before  we  can  have  simple 
ideas;  and  those  simple  ideas  must  be  again  combined  by  the  und^- 
standing,  in  distinct  parcels  with  names  annexed,  in  order  to  give  us  corn- 
plex  ideas :  it  will  be  probable  not  only  that  brutes  have  no  abstract  ideas, 
but  that  they  have  no  ideas  at  all. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  the  learned  author  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language,  and  perhaps  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Harris,  are  the  only  modem 
authors  I  have  met  with,  who  restrict  the  word  idea  to  this  meaning. 
Their  acquaintance  with  ancient  pliilosophy  led  them  to  this.  What  pity 
is  it  that  a  word,  which  in  ancient  philosophy  had  a  distinct  meaning,  and 
which,  if  kept  to  that  meaning,  would  have  been  a  real  acquisition  to  oar 
language,  should  be  used  by  the  modems  in  so  vague  and  ambiguous  a 
manner,  that  it  is  more  apt  to  perplex  and  darken  our  speculations,  than  to 
convey  useful  knowledge ! 

From  ail  that  has  been  said  about  abstract  and  general  conceptions, 
I  think  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions  concerning  them. 

First,  That  it  is  by  abstraction  that  the  mind  is  furnished  with  all  its 
most  simple,  and  most  distinct  notions:  the  simplest  objects  of  sense 
appear  both  complex  and  indistinct,  until  by  abstraction  they  arc  analysed 
into  their  more  simple  elements;  and  the  same  may  be  said  c^  the  objects 
of  memory  and  of  consciousness. 

Secondly,  Our  most  distinct  complex  notions  are  those  that  are  formed 
by  compounding  the  simple  notions  got  by  abstraction. 

Thirdfi/,  Without  the  powers  of  abstracting  and  generalising,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reduce  things  into  any  order  and  method,  by  dividing  them 
into  genera  and  species.  ,  , 

Fourthly,  Without  those  powers  there  could  be  no  definition ;  for  defi« 
nition  can  only  be  applied  to  universals,  and  no  individual  can  be  defined. 

Fifthly,  Without  abstract  and  general  notions,  there  can  neither  be 
reasoning  nor  language.  , 

Sijtlhly,  As  brute  animals  show  no  signs  of  being  wAfc  \»  ^^sN^^go^^ 
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varaous  attributes  of  tlie  same  subject;  of  being  able  to  class  tbiiigs  mto 
genera  and  species;  to  define,  to  reason^  or  to  eumniunicute  tlieir  thoughtsi 
i>y  artjficisil  signs  as  men  do;  I  mwMt  tliiiik  vdth  Mr*  Locke,  that  they 
have  not  the  powers  of  abstracting  and  genendising ;  and  that  in  thU 
particular,  nature  has  made  a  specific  difference  between  them  aud  the 
Ixumafi  species^ 


CHAPTER  VL 

OPINIONS  OF  PHILOSOPHERS  ABOUT  UNIVKHSAI^B. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  universals,  that  is,  of  things 
which  we  expres,*?  by  general  terms,  makes  a  great  figure.  The  ideaa  of 
the  Pythogoreans  and  Platunists,  of  wliieh  so  much  has  licen  alrea*ly  said, 
were  univer&ids.  All  science  is  employed  about  univcrsids  as  its  object. 
It  was  thought  that  there  can  be  no  f^ciencc,  unless  its  object  be  sooiething 
renl  and  immutable;  and  therefore  those  who  paid  homage  to  truth  and 
science,  maintained  that  ideas  or  universals  have  h  real  and  immutable 
eidstence. 

The  sceptics,  on  the  contrary^  (for  there  were  sceptical  philosophers  in 
those  early  days,)  maintained  that  all  things  are  mutable,  and  in  a  per- 
petual fluctuation  ;  and  from  this  principle  inferred,  that  there  is  no  science, 
no  truth  ;  that  all  is  unccrt;iin  opinion. 

PlatOj  and  his  masters  of  the  Pythagorean  scluwl,  yielded  this  with 
regard  to  objects  of  sense,  and  acknowledged  that  there  could  l>e  no  science 
cet  certain  knowledge  ctuicerning  them*  But  they  held,  that  there  arc 
objects  of  intellect  of  a  superior  order  aud  nature,  which  are  permanent  and 
iuimutable,  Thesse  are  ideas,  or  universal  natures,  of  which  the  objects  of 
sense  are  oidy  the  images  and  shadows. 

To  these  ideas  they  ascribed,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  most  mag- 
nificent attributes.  Of  man,  of  a  rose,  of  a  circle,  and  of  every  sjK*cies  of 
things^  they  believed  that  there  is  one  idea  or  form,  which  existed  from 
f?ternity»  before  any  individual  of  the  s[)ecies  was  fomjed :  that  this  idea  is 
the  exemplar  or  pattern,  according  to  whic!i  the  Deity  formed  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  sfiecies;  that  every  individual  of  the  species  participates  iif 
this  idea,  which  constitutes  its  essence ;  and  that  this  idea  is  likewise  an 
object  of  the  human  intellect,  when,  by  due  abstraction,  we  discern  it  to  be 
one  in  uM  the  individuals  of  the  species. 

Thus  the  idea  of  every  8i>ecies,  though  one  and  immutable,  niight  be 
considered  in  three  different  views  or  rt^jK'Cts;  firiti,  as  having  an  eternal 
existence  before  there  was  any  individual  of  the  species ;  tecnndiu,  as 
ejtisting  in  everjr  individual  of  that  species,  without  division  or  mu^pli- 
cation,  and  making  the  essence  of  the  8i>ecies ;  and,  thirdif^  as  an  object  of 
intellect  and  of  science  in  man* 

Such  I  take  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  as  ^r  ns  I  am  able  to  compre- 
hend it.  His  disciple  Aristotle  rejected  the  first  of  tliesi^  views  of  ideas  as 
visionary,  but  differed  little  from  his  master  with  regard  to  the  two  last. 
He  did  not  admit  the  existfuc*?  of  universal  nalures  antecedent  to  thi*  exist* 
ence  of  individuals;  but  he  held,  that  every  individual  c«>nsists  of  matter 
and  fonn:  that  the  form  (which  I  lake  to  lie  what  Plato  cjdl«  the  idea)  is 
cumnitm  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  spedes,  and  that  the  human  intelliHrt 
is  fitted  to  receive  tl»e  forms  of  things  tts  n^ijrcu  of  contcmphitiou.  Such 
wvhmnd  apecidmom  about  the  nature  of  universals,  we  find  even  in  the 
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first  ages  of  philosophy.  I  wish  I  could  make  them  more  intelligible  to 
myself  and  to  the  reader. 

The  division  of  universals  into  five  classes;  to  wit,  genus,  species,  spe- 
cific difference,  properties,  and  accidents,  is  likewise  very  ancient,  and  I 
conceive  ^vas  borrowed  by  the  Peripatetics  from  the  Pythagorean  'SchooL 

Porphyry  has  given  us  a  very  distinct  treatise  upon  these,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Aristotle's  categories.  But  he  has  omitted  the  intricate  meta- 
physical questions  that  were  agitated  about  their  nature ;  such  as.  Whether 
genera  and  species  do  really  exist  in  nature  ?  Or,  Whether  they  are  only 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind  ?  If  they  exist  in  nature.  Whether  they  are 
corporeal  or  incorporeal  ?  And  whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objects  of 
sense,  or  disjoinea  from  them  ?  These  questions,  he  tells  us,  for  brevity's 
sake,  ie  omits,  because  they  are  very  profound,  and  require  accurate  dis- 
cussion. It  is  probable,  that  these  questions  exercised  the  wits  of  the 
philosophers  till  about  the  twelfth  centurv. 

About  that  time,  Roscelinus  or  Ruscelinus^  the  master  of  the  famous 
Abelard,  introduced  a  new  doctrine,  that  there  is  nothing  universal  but 
words  or  names.  For  this,  and  other  heresies,  he  was  much  persecuted. 
However,  by  his  eloquence  and  abilities,  and  those  of  his  disciple  Abelard, 
the  doctrine  spread,  and  those  who  followed  it  were  called  Nominalists. 
His  antagonists,  who  held  that  there  are  things  that  are  really  universal, 
were  called  Realists.  The  scholastic  philosophers,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  were  divided  into  these  two  sects.  Some  few  took  a 
middle  road  between  the  contending  parties.  That  universality,  which 
the  Realists  held  to  be  in  things  themselves.  Nominalists  in  names  only^ 
they  held  to  be  neither  in  things  nor  in  names  only,  but  in  our  conceptions. 
On  this  account  they  were  caUed  conceptualists :  but  being  exposed  to  the 
batteries  of  both  the  opposite  parties,  they  made  no  great  tigure. 

When  the  sect  of  nominalists  was  like  to  expire,  it  received  new  life  and 
spirit  from  Occam  the  disciple  of  Scotus,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Then 
the  dispute  about  universals,  a  parte  rei,  was  revived  with  the  greatest 
animosity  in  the  schools  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  and  carried  on, 
not  by  arguments  only,  but  by  bitter  reproaches,  blows,  and  bloody  affrays, 
until  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  turned  the  attention 
of  the  learned  world  to  more  important  subjects. 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  Mr.  Hobbes  adopted  the  opinion  of  the 
nominalists.  Human  Nature,  chap  5,  sect.  6,  "  It  is  plain,  therefore,  (says 
he,)  that  there  is  nothing  universal  but  names."  And  in  his  Leviathan, 
part  I,  chap.  4,  "  There  being  nothing  universal  but  names,  proper  names 
bring  to  mind  one  thing  only ;  universals  recall  any  one  of  many." 

Mr.  Locke,  according  to  the  division  before  mentioned,  I  think,  may  be 
accounted  a  conceptudist.  He  does  not  maintain  that  there  are  things 
that  are  universal ;  but  that  we  have  general  or  universal  ideas  which  we 
form  by  abstraction  ;  and  this  power  of  forming  abstract  and  general  ideas, 
he  conceives  to  be  that  which  makes  the  chief  distinction  in  point  of  under- 
standing between  men  and  brutes. 

Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  about  abstraction  has  been  combated  by  two  very 
powerful  antagonists,  bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume,  who  have  taken  up 
the  opinion  of  the  nominalists.  The  former  thinks,  ''  That  the  opinion, 
that  the  mind  hath  a  power  of  forming  abstract  ideas,  or  notions  of  things, 
has  had  a  chief  part  in  rendering  speculation  intricate  and  perplexed,  and 
has  occasioned  innumerable  errors  and  difficulties  in  almost  all  parts  of 
knowledge."  That  ''  abstract  ideas  are  like  a  fine  and  subtile  net,  which. 
has  miserably  perplexed  and  entangled  the  minds  o{  m^n;  m\!^\!b^\ft^xii£0m 
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circumstance,  tlial  by  limv  iniic!i  the  liner  and  mcire  curious  was  the  wit  of 
siuv  niun,  by  so  much  the  deeper  was  he  Hke  to  he  ensnared,  and  faster 
held  therein."  That  **  ainoij|i  all  the  false  principles  that  have  i>btained  in 
tlie  world,  there  is  none  hath  a  more  wide  influence  over  the  thoughts  of 
8]>ecnlutiia^  jnen  than  this  of  al)s tract  general  ideas." 

The  g^Mid  bishop,  therefore*  in  twenty-four  pjiges  of  the  Introduction  tr> 
his  Principles  of  Ihnnan  Knowletlge,  encounters  this  principle  with  a  zeal 
proportinncd  to  his  apprehension  of  its  malignant  and  extensive  influence. 

That  the  zeal  of  the  sceptical  philos<)pher  against  almtract  ideaa  wan 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  hishop,  appears  from  his  words,  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  book  i,  part  i.  sect.  7  :  '^  A  very  material  question  has 
been  started  concerning  abstract  or  general  ideas,  whether  they  be  general 
or  particular  in  the  mind's  conception  of  them  ?  A  great  philnMiphcr  (he 
means  Dr.  Berheley)  has  disputed  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular, 
and  h;)s  asserted^  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  !mt  particular  ones 
uiHii'xed  to  a  certain  term*  \Yhich  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signiflcation, 
and  makes  them  recall  upon  occtision  other  individuals,  which  are  similar 
to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  mo»t  valuable 
discoveries  that  have  l)een  made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I 
shall  here  endeavour  to  ctmtirm  it  by  some  arguments,  which  I  hojie  will 
put  it  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy-*' 

I  shall  make  an  end  of  this  suljjecti  with  some  reflections  on  what  Iia» 
been  sidd  upon  it  by  these  two  eminent  philosophers. 

L  First,  I  appreliend  that  we  cannot^  with  propriety,  l)e  said  to  have 
abstract  and  general  ideas,  either  in  the  ]x>pular  or  in  the  philosophicjd 
sense  of  that  word-  In  the  popular  sense  an  idea  is  a  thouglit :  it  is  the 
act  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  or  in  conceiving  any  object.  This  act  of 
the  mi  ml  is  always  an  individual  act,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  general 
idea  in  this  sense.  In  the  philosophical  sense,  an  idea  is  an  image  in  the 
mind,  or  in  tht-  hrain,  which  in  BIr,  I^ocke^s  system  is  the  immediate  object 
of  thought ;  in  the  system  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  the  only  object  of 
thought.  I  believe  there  are  no  ideas  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  no  abstracl 
gencnd  ideas.  Indee<l,  if  there  were  really  such  images  in  the  mind,  or 
in  the  brain,  they  could  not  be  general,  liectuisc  every  thing  that  really 
exists  is  an  individuah  Utiiver»ald  ore  neither  acts  of  the  mind,  norimagts 
in  the  mind. 

As  therefore  there  are  no  genend  ideas  in  either  of  the  senses  in  whicli 
the  word  idea  is  uited  by  the  moderns,  Berkeley  and  Hume  have  in  thi« 
<pu\stion  an  advantage  over  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  their  argument*  against  him 
are  good  nd  hominem*  They  saw  farther  than  he  did  into  the  just  eonse* 
quences  of  the  hypiitheds  ci>ncerning  ideas,  which  was  common  to  them  and 
to  him  ;  and  they  reasoned  justly  from  this  hy|K>thesis,  when  they  con- 
clufled  from  it,  tLit  there  is  neither  a  material  world,  nor  any  such  power 
in  the  human  mind  as  that  of  abstraction. 

A  triangle,  in  general,  or  any  other  nuiversal*  might  be  called  an  idea 
by  a  Phitonist  ;  but,  in  the  style  of  modern  phihisophy,  it  is  not  an  idea, 
nor  d*i  we  ever  ascribe  to  ideas  the  proi>erties  of  triangles.  It  in  never  said 
ni  iTiy  idea,  that  it  has  three  sides  ana  three  anodes.  We  ihi  not  *p'ftk  of 
.  :  Milatersd,  i<if>«teeles,  or  Hcalene  idniA.  nor  of  right  angled,  acute  angled,  or 
f  til  r    I  H.     And  if  thejw*  attributes  do  not  belong  to  idetix,   it 

i' il  •  V     I  ,  tlmt  a  triangle  is   not  an  idesi.     The  »ame  reasoning 

^H     II  I  ,  (I  to  every  other  univenud. 

Mi    Slid  to  have  a  real  e\i»t«?iice  in  the  mind,  at  leant  while  we 
ft  linn  ;  but  tiiu«Tr$als  havt  110  re«l  existence*     When  we  a^ribo 
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existence  to  them,  it  is  not  an  existence  in  time  or  place,  but  existence  in 
some  individual  subject ;  and  this  existence  means  no  more  but  that  they 
are  truly  attributes  of  such  a  subject.  Their  existence  is  nothing  but 
predicability,  or  the  capacity  of  being  attributed  to  a  subject.  The 
name  of  predicables,  which  was  given  them  in  ancient  philosophy,  is  that 
which  most  properly  expresses  their  nature. 

2.  I  think  it  must  be  granted  in  the  second  place,  that  universals  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  imagination,  when  we  take  that  word  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense.  "  I  find,"  says  Berkeley,  "  I  have  a  faculty  of  imagining 
or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  have  per- 
ceived, and  of  variously  compounding  and  dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a 
man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body 
of  a  horse.  I  can  imagine  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itselt^ 
abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever 
hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape  or  colour.  Like- 
wise, the  idea  of  a  man  that  I  frame  to  myself  must  be  either  of  a  white, 
or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle- 
sized  man." 

I  believe  ever}'  man  will  find  in  himself  what  this  ingenious  author 
found,  that  he  cannot  imagine  a  man  without  colour,  or  stature,  or  shape. 

Imagination,  as  we  before  observed,  properly  signifies  a  conception  of 
the  appearance  ah  object  would  make  to  the  eye,  if  actually  seen.  An 
universal  is  not  an  object  of  any  external  sense,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
imagined ;  but  it  mav  be  distinctly  conceived.  When  Mr.  Pope  says,  "  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  I  conceive  his  meaning  distinctly,  though 
I  neither  imagine  a  black  or  a  white,  a  crooked  or  a  straight  man.  .  Tj^e 
distinction  between  conception  and  imagination,  is  real,  though  it  be  too 
often  overlooked,  and  the  words  taken  to  be  synonymous.  I  can  conceive 
a  thing  that  is  impossible,  but  I  cannot  distinctly  imagine  a  thing  that 
is  impossible.  I  can  conceive  a  proposition  or  a  demonstration,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  either.  I  can  conceive  understanding  and  will,  virtue  and  vice, 
and  other  attributes  of  mind,  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.  In  like  manner, 
I  can  distinctly  conceive  universals,  but  I  cannot  imagine  them. 

As  to  the  manner  how  we  conceive  universals,  I  confess  my  ignorance. 
I  know  not  how  I  hear,  or  see,  or  remember  ;  as  little  do  I  know  how  I 
conceive  things  that  have  no  existence.  In  all  our  original  faculties,  the 
fabric  and  manner  of  operation  is,  I  -apprehend,  beyond  our  comprehension, 
and  perhaps  is  perfectly  understood  by  Him  only  who  made  them. 

But  we  ought  not  to  deny  a  fact  of  which  we  are  conscious,  though  we 
know  not  how  it  is  brought  about.  And  I  think  we  may  be  certain  that 
universals  are  not  conceived  by  means  of  images  of  them  in  our  minds, 
because  there  can  be  no  image  of  an  universal. 

3.  It  seems  to  me,  that  on  this  question,  IVIr.  Locke  and  his  two  an- 
tagonists have  divided  the  truth  between  them.  He  saw  very  clearly, 
that  the  power  of  forming  abstract  and  general  conceptions  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  puts  a  specific  difference 
between  man  and  the  brute  creation.  But  he  did  not  see  that  this  power 
is  perfectly  irreconcileable  to  his  doctrine  concerning  ideas. 

Ilis  opponents  saw  this  inconsistency;  but,  instead  of  rejecting  the 
hypothesis  of  ideas,  they  explain  away  the  power  of  abstraction,  and  leave 
no  specific  distinction  between  the  human  understanding  and  that  of  brutes. 

4.  Berkeley,  in  his  reasoning  against  abstract  general  ideas,  seems  on- 
willingly  or  unwarily  to  grant  all  that  is  necessary  to  support  abstrad 
general  conceptions. 
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**  A  man,*'  he  says,  **  may  consider  n  figure  merely  as  triangular,  witliout 
atteiidiJig  ttp  the  partieular  qtmlitics  of  the  angles,  or  relations  of  the  aides. 
So  far  he  iiuiy  aljstnict.  liwt  tins  \^ill  never  prove  that  he  can  frtiino  an 
uhstract  general  iiicLm!si&tent  idea  of  a  trj.iugle/' 

If  a  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular,  he  must  liave  some 
conception  of  this  ohject  of  liis  consideration  :  for  no  man  can  consider  a 
thing  which  he  dtR's  not  conceive.  He  has  a  concejition^  therefore,  of  a 
triangular  figure,  merely  as  snelu  I  knou'  no  iruire  that  is  meant  by  an 
abiitract  general  e^nception  of  a  triangle. 

He  that  considers  a  lignre  merely  as  triangular,  must  understand  what 
is  meant  hy  the  \\'ord  triangular.  If  to  the  conception  lie  joins  to  this 
word,  he  adds  any  particular  quality  of  angles  or  relation  of  sides,  he  mis- 
understands itt  and  does  not  consider  the  figure  merely  as  triangular. 
Whence  1  tliink  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  consider*^  a  figure  merely  a^ 
triangular  mu^it  liave  the  conception  of  a  triangle,  abstracting  from  any 
(quality  of  angles  or  relation  of  sides. 

Tlie  hisho|T,  in  like  manner,  grants,  *'  that  we  mayconsidej'  Peter  m  far 
fortli  as  man,  or  so  far  forth  as  unimal,  'tnthout  frauimg  the  fore- mentioned 
abstract  idea,  inasmuch  as  aO  that  is  jierceived  is  not  etmsidered/'  It 
may  here  Ije  observed,  that  he  who  considers  Peter  so  far  forth  as  man,  or 
no  far  forth  as  animal,  must  conceive  the  meaning  of  those  abstract  general 
words  man  and  anlmaf,  and  he  who  coneeivt^  the  meaning  of  them,  has  an 
abstract  general  conception. 

From  tlicse  concessions,  one  won  hi  be  ai>t  to  conclude  that  the  bishop 
thinks  that  i\'e  can  abstract,  but  that  nvc  cannot  frame  abstract  ideas ;  and 
in  this  I  shonld  agree  with  him.  But  I  cannot  reconcile  his  concessions 
with  tliu  general  principle  he  lays  down  befnre.  ^^  To  be  plain,"  says  he, 
**  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  iinother,  or  conceive  sejiarately  those 
ciualilies  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated."  I'his  appears 
to  me  inconsistent  with  the  concessions  above  mentionc^>  and  inconsistent 
with  experience. 

If  we  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular,  without  attending  to  the 
particular  quality  of  the  angles  or  relation  of  the  sides,  this,  I  think,  is 
conceiving  separately  things  which  cannot  exist  so  separated  ;  for  surely  a 
triangle  canui»t  exist  without  a  particular  quality  of  angles  and  relation  of 
sides.  And  it  is  well  kno^v  from  ex|)eriencts  tliat  a  man  may  have  a  di- 
stinct conception  of  a  triangle,  without  having  any  conception  or  know- 
h'dge  of  many  of  the  pro^ierties  without  which  a  triangle  cannot  exist. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  bishop's  notion  of  generalising.  He  does  not 
absolutely  deny  that  there  are  general  ideas,  but  only  that  there  are  ab- 
stract geueral  ideas.  *'  An  idea,"  he  says,  **  which,  ct»nsidered  in  itself,  is 
particular,  becomes  general,  by  t>eing  made  to  rej^resent  or  stand  for  nJi 
other  juirticular  ideas  of  the  same  aort.  To  nnike  tliis  plain  by  an  example^ 
supposi*  a  geometrician  is  demonstrating  the  method  of  cutting  a  line  in 
two  equal  parts.  He  draws,  for  instance,  a  black  line  of  an  inch  in  length, 
'J  his,  which  is  in  itself  a  particular  line,  b  nevertheless,  with  regard  t4j  its 
signification,  general ;  since,  as  it  is  there  used,  it  represnits  all  particular 
lines  \>  hatsoever ;  so  that  what  ift  demonstrated  of  it,  is  demcmstrated  of 
all  tines,  or  in  other  words,  of  a  line  in  general.  And  as  that  narticular 
line  lH*conies  generid  by  Wing  made  a  sign,  so  the  name  linCf  whidi,  taken 
abMilutcly,  \%  fiarticnlar,  by  being  a  sign  is  made  general.'* 

Here  i  obscne,  that  when  a  particular  idea  is  made  a  sign  to  represent 

or  idi  of  u  Mirt,  this  supjMifK***  a  distinction  of  things  into  stuts 

To  be  of  ji  »i»rt  implies  having  thotji'  attributes  which  ch*- 
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Kieterise  the  sort,  anil  are  conimmi  tn  u!l  tlie  individuals  tliat  belong  to  it* 
There  cannot,  therefore,  he  n  sort  willmnt  g^'neral  attributes,  nor  can  there 
be  any  ctuicepti**n  of  a  sort  wit  hot  it  a  conception  of  tliose  jLi^eneral  attributes 
which  distinguish  it.  The  cuiicepliim  of  a  sort,  therefore,  h  an  abstract 
general  conception* 

The  particular  idea  cannot  surely  be  made  a  sir^n  of  a  thinj;  of  which  we 
have  no  conception,  I  do  not  say  that  you  must  have  an  id*M  of  the  sort, 
but  surely  yon  onjxht  to  understand  or  conceive  what  it  means,  when  yoti 
make  a  particular  idea  a  representative  of  it,  otherwise  your  particular  idea 
represents  yon  know  not  what. 

When  I  demonstrate  any  general  property  of  a  triangle,  such  lis  that 
the  three  anj^lcs  are  equal  to  two  ri'iht  angles,  I  must  understand  or  con- 
ceive distinctly  what  is  coin n ion  to  all  triungles.  I  mu'^t  distinguish  the 
common  attributes  of  all  triangles,  from  those  wherein  particular  tn  tingles 
may  differ.  And  if  I  conceive  distinctly  what  is  common  to  all  triangles, 
without  confounding  it  with  what  is  not  so,  this  is  to  form  a  general  con- 
cefition  of  a  triangle.  And  w^ithout  this,  it  is  impossible  to  know  that  the 
demonstratiiUi  exteiiils  to  all  triangles. 

The  bishop  takes  particular  notice  of  this  argument,  and  makes  this 
answer  to  it:  *'  Though  the  idea  I  have  in  view,  whilst  I  make  the  de- 
monstration, be,  for  instance,  that  of  an  isosceles  rectaugnlar  triangle, 
whose  sides  are  of  a  deteruiinate  length,  I  may  nevertheless  he  certain  that 
it  extend,^  to  all  other  rectiUuear  triangles,  of  what  sort  or  l>igness  soever; 
and  that  liecaiise  neither  the  riglit  angle,  nor  the  equality  or  determinate 
length  of  tlie  sides,  are  at  all  ctmcerncd  in  the  demonstration/' 

But  if  he  do  not,  in  the  idea  he  has  in  view,  clearly  distinguish  what  is 
common  to  all  triangles  from  what  is  not,  it  would  he  impossible  to  discern 
whether  something  that  is  not  common  be  concerned  in  the  demonstration 
or  not.  In  order,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  the  demonstration  extends  to 
all  tritui,!i;les,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  distinct  conception  of  what  is  common 
to  all  triangles,  exchuling  from  that  conception  all  that  is  not  common. 
And  this  is  all  I  nnderstand  by  an  abstract  general  conception  of  a  triangle, 
Berkeley  catches  an  advantage  to  his  side  of  the  question,  from  what  Sir, 
Locke  expresses  (too  stniagly  indeed)  of  the  difficulty  of  framing  abstract 
general  ideas,  and  tlie  pains  and  skill  neces,sary  for  that  purpose.  From 
which  the  binhop  infers,  that  a  thing  so  difficult  cannot  be  necessjiry  for 
communie;ition  by  language,  which  is  so  esxsy  and  familiar  to  all  sorts  of  men. 

There  may  be  some  abstract  iind  general  conceptions  t!iat  are  difficulty 
or  even  beyond  the  reach  of  persons  of  weak  understanding ;  but  there  are 
innumerable,  which  are  not  l»eyond  the  reach  of  children.  It  is  impossible 
to  learn  language  without  acquiring  general  eonce])tions  ;  for  there  cannot 
be  a  single  sentence  without  them.  I  believe  the  forming  these,  and  being 
able  to  articulate  the  sounds  of  language,  make  up  the  whole  difficulty 
that  children  find  in  learning  language  at  first. 

But  this  difficulty,  we  see,  they  are  able  to  overcome  so  early  as  not  to 
remember  the  pains  it  cost  them.  They  have  the  strongest  inducement  to 
exert  all  their  hibotir  and  skill,  in  order  to  understand,  and  to  be  under- 
st<j*id :  and  they  no  <lotibt  do  so. 

The  laljour  of  forming  abstract  notions,  is  the  labour  of  learning  to 
speak,  and  to  understand  what  is  spiken.  As  tlie  words  of  every  lan- 
guage, excepting  a  few  proper  names,  are  general  words,  the  minds  of 
children  are  furnished  with  general  conceptions,  in  proportion  as  they 
learn  the  meaning  of  general  words.  I  believe  most  men  have  l»ardly  any 
general  notions  but  those  which  arc  expressed  by  the  general  words  they 


liear  and  use  iii  conTersattoti.  Tlic  moaning  of  some  of  these  is  learned  by 
a  definition,  wbicli  at  once  conveys  a  distinct  and  accurate  general  con- 
cept i(jn.  The  nu'iming  of  other  general  words  wc  collect,  by  a  kind  of 
induction,  from  tlie  way  in  wliich  we  see  thoni  used  on  >*arious  occiu^ions, 
Ijy  tliose  who  niidcrstaad  the  lang:uagc,  t)f  these  our  conception  i»  ui^xi 
Ivm  dititinct,  and  in  diHerent  persons  h  perhaps  not  perfectly  the  same. 

**  la  it  not  a  hard  thing,"  says  the  hi»hop»  that  "  a  couple  of  children 
cannot  prate  together  of  their  suwar-plums  and  rattles,  and  the  rest  af 
their  httie  trinket-*,  till  they  have  first  tiicked  together  numberless  incon* 
feistencics,  and  so  formed  in  their  nnnds  abstract  genej'al  ideasj  and  an- 
nexed them  to  every  common  name  they  nitike  use  of?** 

Ho\»  ever  hard  a  thing  it  may  be.  it  is  an  evident  truth,  that  a  couple  ttt 
children,  even  nbcmt  their  sugar-plums  and  their  rattles,  cannot  prate  60 
as  to  nnderstandj  and  he  uiiderstcxKl,  until  they  have  learned  to  conceive 
the  meaning  of  many  general  words;  and  this,  I  think,  is  to  have  general 
conceptions. 

r».  Having  considered  the  sentimenti*  of  Bishop  Berkeley  on  this 
subject,  let  us  next  attend  to  tho.se  of  IVIr.  Hume,  as  they  are  expressed^ 
Part  I,  Sect.  7i  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  He  agrees  perfectly  with 
tlie  bishop,  "Ihat  ail  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  oni*s  an- 
nexed to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  thcni  a  more  extensive  signification, 
and  makes  them  recall  upon  occjxsion  other  individuals  which  are  similar 
to  them,  A  particular  idea  lx*corae«  general,  by  lieing  annexed  to  » 
general  term  ;  that  is,  to  a  terai  which,  from  a  customarj'  conjunction,  haft 
a  relatif^n  to  many  other  particular  idea.*?,  and  readily  recalls  them  in  the 
imagination.  Abstract  ideas  are  therefore  in  theniKelves  individual,  how- 
ever they  may  lK*come  general  in  their  representation.  'J  he  image  in  tlu! 
mind  is  only  that  of  a  particular  object,  though  the  application  of  it  in  oilf 
reasoning  he  the  same  a»  if  it  was  universal/' 

Allh«»ugh  Mr,  Hume  looks  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  valual)Ie  discoveries  that  has  been  made  of  late  veurs  in  the  rt^public 
of  letters,  it  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  opinion  of  the  nominalists, 
alnmt  which  so  much  dispute  was  held  from  the  l^eginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  dow n  to  the  Iveforniution,  and  which  was  afterwards  supported  bjr 
Mr,  Hobhes.  I  shall  briefiy  consider  the  arguments,  by  which  Mr.  Hume 
hopes  to  have  it  put  Wyond  all  doubt  and  controversy. 

Firsl,  He  endeavours  to  prove,  by  three  arguments*  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive  any  quantity  or  quality*  without  forming  a  preciM 
notion  *»f  its  degreed* 

*l  his  is  indeed  a  great  undertakicg  ;  but  if  he  could  prove  it>  it  is  net 
aufticieiit  for  his  purpose  ;  for  two  reasons  : 

fifstj  Becjiuse  there  are  many  attributes  of  things*  besides  quantity  and 
quality  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  uj)on  him  to  prove,  that  it  is  impossible  tci 
conceive  any  attribute,  without  fonning  a  precise  notion  of  its  degree. 
Eiich  of  the  t^^n  categories  of  Aristotle  is  a  genus,  and  may  be  an  attri* 
bute :  and  if  he  sliould  prove  of  two  of  them,  to  wit,  quantity  and  quality » 
that  there  can  be  no  general  eonception  of  them,  there  remain  eight  behtncl^ 
of  which  thii*  must  bt?  proved* 

1  he  other  reason  is,  beeaui»e,  though  it  ircre  impottible  to  conceive  any 

ftitv  or  qualitVt  wit'      '  '     i  ing  a  predae  notion  of  its  degree^  il  dof« 

uw  that  It   lA  -  to  have  a  geneml   conception  even  of 

'ttd  quality.      Ihi  '  -n  uf  a  pnmd  troy  is  the  conception 

itVj  and  of  the  pn^  •>  of  that  quantity  ;  but  it  ii^  an  ab- 

tral  eonorption  notwtti  Ixxauic  it  nm?  he  the  attribctu 
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of  many  JTidividual  bodii»s,  antl  of  many  kimW  of  Ixxlres^  He  onglit  thciv- 
fore  to  have  proved,  that  we  cannot  coiia'ive  qniintity  or  quality,  or  any 
other  attribute,  without  joining  it  inseparahly  to  some  individual  subject. 
This  remntns  to  be  proved,  wbicii  will  be  found  \u*  easy  matter.  For 
instance,  I  conceive  what  in  meant  by  a  Japanese  as  distinctly  as  wliat  h 
meant  by  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  It  is  true,  a  Japanese  ii; 
neither  quantity  nor  quality  *  but  it  is  an  attribute  common  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  a  populous  nation.  I  never  saw  an  individual  of  that  nation, 
and  if  I  can  trunt  niy  consciousness^  the  general  term  does  imt  lead  me  to 
imaijine  one  individual  of  the  sort  as  a  representative  of  all  others. 

Thouo;h  JVIr,  Hume,  therefore,  undertakes  much,  yet,  if  he  could  prove 
all  he  undertakes  to  prove,  it  would  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
we  have  no  abstract  general  concejitions. 

Passing  this,  let  ua  attend  to  his  arguments  for  proving  this  extra- 
ordinary position,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  quantity  or  quality, 
without  forming  a  precise  notion  of  its  degree. 

The  first  argument  is,  that  it  is  imjH>ssible  to  distinguish  things  that  are 
not  actually  sep!irai)le.  **  The  precise  length  of  a  line  is  not  different  or 
distinguishable  from  the  line/' 

I  have  before  endeavoured  to  show  that  things  inseparable  \n  their 
nature  may  be  distinguished  in  our  conception.  Ami  we  need  go  no 
farther  to  be  convinced  of  this,  than  the  instance  here  brought  to  prove 
the  contrary.  The  precise  length  of  a  linc^  he  says,  is  not  di^itingtiishable 
irom  the  line*  When  I  say,  f/tis  is  a  Vnc,  I  say  and  mean  one  thing. 
When  I  say,  H  /.»  a  line  fif  three  inches,  I  say  and  mean  another  thing.  If 
this  be  not  to  distinguish  the  precise  length  of  the  line  from  the  line.,  I 
know  not  what  it  is  to  distinguish. 

Second  Argument.  *'  Every  object  of  sense,  that  is,  every  impression, 
is  an  individual,  having  its  determinate  degrees  of  quantity  and  quality : 
but  whatever  is  true  of  the  impression  is  true  of  the  idea,  as  they  differ  in 
nothing  but  their  strength  and  vivacity." 

The  conclusion  in  this  argument  is  indeed  justly  drawn  from  the  pre» 
miseti.  If  it  be  true  that  ideas  differ  in  nothing  from  objects  of  sense  but 
in  strength  and  vivacity,  as  it  must  be  granted  tliat  all  the  objects  of  sense 
are  individuabs,  it  will  certainly  follow  that  all  ideas  are  individuals.  Grant- 
ing therefore  the  justness  of  this  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  draw  two  other 
conclusions  from  tlie  same  premises,  which  aa411  follow  no  less  necess;irily. 

Firjst^  M  ideas  differ  from  the  objects  of  sense  only  in  strength  and  H- 
vacity,  it  will  follow,  that  the  idea  of  a  lion  is  a  lion  of  less  strength  and 
vivacity.  And  hence  may  arise  a  very  important  question.  Whether  the 
idea  of  a  lion  may  tu>t  tear  in  pieces  and  devour  the  ideas  of  sheep,  oxen, 
lUid  horses,  and  even  of  men,  women,  and  children  r 

tSccondlif,  If  ideas  ditler  oidy  in  strength  luid  vivacity  from  tlio  objects 
of  sense,  it  will  follow,  that  objects,  merely  conceived,  are  not  ideas  ;  for 
such  objects  differ  from  the  objects  of  sense  in  resjiect  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  strength  and  vivacity.  Every  object  of  sense  must  have  a 
real  existence,  and  time  and  place;  but  things  merely  conceived  may 
|^_  neither  have  existence,  nor  time  nor  place ;  and  therefore,  thougli  there 
^^1  should  be  no  abstract  ideas,  it  docs  not  follow,  tliut  things  abstract  and 
^^B    general  may  not  be  conceived. 

^H  The  third  argument  is  this :  **  It  is  a  principle  gcnexally  received  in 
^H  pliilosophy,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  individual ;  and  that  it  is  utterly 
^^  absurd  to  sup|>i)se  a  triangle  really  existent,  which  has  no  precise  propor- 
^^     tion  of  sides  and  angles.     If  this,  therefore,  be  absurd  in  fact  and  reality. 
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it  must  he  a!j*?urd  in  irlca,  Hiiiee  nothing  nf  whiclj  we  can  form  a  clear  and 
diiitiiict  idea  is  absurd  or  in t possible," 

1  iicknouled^i^e  it  to  lie  impossiUle,  that  a  triangle  should  reallr  exiat 
which  ha.s  no  precise  proportiou  of  sides  and  angles  ;  and  impossihle  that 
any  heiiig  sshould  exLst  which  is  not  an  individual  being ;  for,  I  think,  a 
being  and  \m  individual  being  mean  the  same  thing;  but  that  there  can  be 
no  attributes  common  to  many  ludividualsj  I  do  not  acknowledge*  Thus, 
to  many  figures  that  really  e.vist,  it  may  he  common  that  they  are  triangles  ; 
and  to  many  bodies  tliat  exist,  it  nmy  he  common  that  they  are  fluid* 
Tri«ingle  and  fluid  are  not  beings,  they  are  attributes  of  beings. 

Aa  to  the  principle  here  assumed,  that  nothing  of  which  we  can  form  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea  is  alwurd  or  impoKsihle,  I  refer  to  what  was  said  upon 
it,  Chap.  Ill,  Kssay  4*  It  is  evident,  that  in  every  mathematical  demon- 
stration ad  ahsurdttm^  of  which  kind  ahnost  one  half  of  mathematics 
consists,  w^c  are  required  to  suppose,  and  consequently  to  c<mceive  a  thing 
that  is  imposaihle.  From  that  suppt*sition  ue  reason,  until  we  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  is  not  only  impossible  but  aljsurdr  From  this  we  infer, 
thut  the  proposition  supposed  at  first  is  impoj^sihle,  and  therefore  that  ita 
contradictory  is  true. 

As  this  is  the  nature  of  ail  demonstrationn  (7^/  ahsurdunu  it  is  evident,  (I 
do  not  say  that  we  can  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  but)  that  we  can 
clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  tilings  imposinible. 

The  rest  of  Mr,  Hume's  discourse  u|K>n  this  subject  is  employed  in 
exfdaining  how  an  individual  idea,  annexed  to  a  general  term,  may  senre 
all  the  purposes  in  reasoning,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  abstract  general 
ideas. 

**  When  we  have  found  a  resemblance  among  several  objects  that  ofteit 
occur  to  ns,  we  apply  the  same  name  tti  all  of  tliem,  whatever  diiferenoes 
we  mav  ol*serve  in  the  degrees  of  their  quantity  and  quality,  and  whatever 
other  differences  may  appear  among  them.     After  wc  have  acquired  a  dia- 
tom of  tliis  kind,  the  hearing  of  tliat  name  revives  the  idea  of  one  of  theaej 
ofjjects,  and  makes  the  imagination  conceive  it,  with  all  its  circumstancesil 
and  proportions/'     But  along  with  this  idea,  there  is  a  readiness  to  survej 
any  other  of  the  individnals  to  which  the  name  belong*,  and  to  observe, 
that  no  concluHion  be  formed  contrary  to  any  of  them.     If  any  such  con^J 
elusion  is  formed,  those  individual  ideas  which  contradict  it,  immediateli 
crowd  in  uijon  ns,  and  make  us  perceive  the  falselwmd  of  the  proposittoa 
If  the  mind  suggest  not  ahvay;*  these  ideas  u|M»n  occii>»inn,  it  proceed*  frooij 
some  im|K*rfection  in  it«  faculties ;  and  such  a  one  as  is  often  tlie  source  < 
false  reasoning  and  s^iphistry. 

This  is  in  substance  the  way  in  which  he  accounts  for  what  he  calls 
"  the  foregoing  paradox,  that  isome  ideas  are  jmrticular  in  their  nature,  but 
general  in  their  representation,*'  Ufwn  this  account  I  shall  make  some 
remarks. 

1*  He  allows  that  we  find  a  resemblance  among  several  objecta,  and  such 
a  resemblance  as  leads  us  to  apply  the  same  name  to  all  of  them.  Iliia 
concession  is  sufficient  to  show  tliat  we  have  general  conceptions.  The 
can  he  no  resetnblauce  in  objects  that  have  no  common  attribute ;  and 
there  be  attributes  belonging  in  common  to  several  objects,  and  in  man  a 
'* — *^^*^  ob»*erve  and  conceive  these*  and  to  give  names  to  them,  this  is  to 
fral  conceptions, 

ve  indeed  \vo  may  have  an  indistinct  perception  of  reaemblanc 
owing  wherein  it  lies.     Thus,  I  may  see  a  resemblanct*  betwt 
J  iutptlier.  when  I  Gtmiol  diatinctly  say  in  what  feature  i " 
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resemble:  hut  by  analysing  the  two  faces,  and  comparing  feature  with 
feature,  I  may  form  a  distinct  notion  of  that  which  is  common  to  both.     A  " 
painter  being  accustomed  to  an  analysis  of  this  kind,  would  have  formed  a 
distinct  notion  of  this  resemblance  at  first  sight ;  to  another  man  it  may- 
require  some  attention. 

There  is  therefore  an  indistinct  notion  of  resemblance  when  we  compare 
the  objects  only  in  gross ;  and  this  I  believe  brute  animals  may  have.  Tnere 
is  also  a  distinct  notion  of  resemblance,  when  we  analyse  the  objects  into 
their  different  attributes,  and  perceive  them  to  agree  in  some,  while  they 
differ  in  others.  It  is  in  this  case  only  that  we  give  a  name  to  the  attri- 
butes wherein  they  agree,  which  must  bt»  a  common  name,  because  the  thing 
signified  by  it  is  common.  Thus,  when  I  compare  cubes  of  different 
matter,  I  perceive  them  to  have  this  attribute  in  common,  that  they  are 
comprehended  under  six  equal  squares ;  and  this  attribute  only,  is  signified 
by  applying  the  name  of  cube  to  them  all.  When  I  compare  clean  linen 
with  snow,  I  perceive  them  to  agree  in  colour;  and  when  I  apply  the 
name  of  white  to  both,  this  name  signifies  neither  snow  nor  clean  linen,  but 
the  attribute  which  is  common  to  both. 

2.  The  author  says,  that  when  we  have  found  a  resemblance  among 
several  objects,  we  apply  the  same  name  to  all  of  them. 

It  must  be  here  observed,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  names  which  the 
author  seems  to  confound,  though  they  are  very  different  in  nature  and  iit 
the  power  they  have  in  Liuguage.  There  are  proper  names,  and  there  are' 
common  names  or  appellatives.  The  first  are  the  names  of  individuals. 
The  same  proper  name  is  never  applied  to  several  individuals  on  account  of 
their  similitude,  because  the  very  intention  of  a  proper  name  is  to  distin- 
guish one  individual  from  all  others ;  and  hence  it  is  a  maxim  in  grammar, 
that  proper  names  have  no  plural  number.  A  proper  name  signifies  no- 
thing but  the  individual  whose  name  it  is ;  and  when  we  apply  it  to  the 
individual,  we  neither  aftirm  nor  deny  any  thing  concerning  him. 

A  common  name  or  appellative  is  not  tne  name  of  any  individual,  but  a 
general  term,  signifying  something  that  is  or  may  be  common  to  several 
individuals.  Common  names  therefore  signify  common  attributes.  Thus, 
when  I  apply  the  name  of  son  or  brother  to  several  persons,  this  signifies 
and  afiirms  that  this  attribute  is  common  to  all  of  them. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  applying  the  same  name  to  several  indi- 
viduals, on  account  of  their  resemblance,  can,  in  consistence  with  grammar 
and  common  sense,  mean  nothing  else  than  the  expressing  by  a  general 
term  something  that  is  common  to  those  individuals,  and  which  therefore 
may  be  truly  aflirmed  of  them  all  .   j«  •  j     i 

3.  1'he  author  says,  "  It  is  certain  that  we  form  the  idea  of  individuals, 
whenever  we  use  any  general  term.  The  word  raises  up  an  individual  idea, 
and  makes  the  imagination  conceive  it,  with  all  its  particular  circumstances 
and  proportions." 

This  fact  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  account  for,  from  the  effect  ot 
custom.  #  ,         .  .  - 

But  the  fact  should  be  ascertained  before  we  take  pains  to  account  tor 
it.     I  can  see  no  reason  to  believe  the  fact ;  and  I  think  a  farmer  can  talk 
of  his  sheep,  and  his  black  cattle,  without  conceiving  in  bis  imagination  one 
individual,  with  all  its  circumstances  and  proportions.     If  this  be  true,  the 
whole  of  his  theory  of  general  ideas  falls  to  the  ground.     1  o  me  it  aDpear^^ 
that  when  a  general  term  is  well  understood,  it  is  only  by  accideut  i£ 
it  suggest  some  individual  of  the  kind ;  but  this  effect  is  by  no  meai^^ 
constant.  ^ 
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I  understand  perfectly  what  mathematicians  call  a  line  of  the  fifth  order ; 
yet  I  never  conceived  in  my  imagination  any  one  of  the  kind  in  all  its 
circumstances  and  proportions.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  formed  a  distinct 
eeneral  conception  of  lines  of  the  third  order ;  and  afterwards,  by  great 
labour  and  deep  penetration,  found  out  and  described  the  particular  species 
comprehended  under  that  general  term.  According  to  Mr.  Hume's  theory, 
he  must  first  have  been  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  and  then  have 
learned  by  custom  to  apply  one  general  name  to  all  of  them. 

The  author  observes,  *'  That  the  idea  of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  an  inch 
perpendicular,  may  serve  us  in  talking  of  a  figure,  a  rectilinear  figure,  a 
regular  figure,  a  triangle,  and  an  equilateral  triangle/' 

I  answer.  The  man  that  uses  these  general  terms,  either  understands 
their  meaning,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not  understand  their  meaning, 
all  bis  talk  about  them  will  be  found  only  without  sense,  and  the  particular 
idea  mentioned  cannot  enable  him  to  speak  of  them  with  understanding. 
If  he  understands  the  meaning  of  the  general  terms,  he  will  find  no  use  for 
the  particular  idea. 

4.  He  tells  us  gravely,  *'  That  in  a  globe  of  white  marble  the  figure  and 
the  colour  are  undistinguishable,  and  are  in  effect  the  same."  How  foolish 
have  mankind  been  to  give  dififerent  names,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  languages, 
to  things  undistinguishable,  and  in  efifect  the  same?  Henceforth,  in  all 
books  of  science  and  of  entertainment,  we  may  substitute  figure  for  colour, 
and  colour  for  figure.  By  this  we  shall  make  numberless  curious  dis« 
eoveries,  without  danger  of  error. 


ESSAY  VI. 

OF   JUDGMENT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OF  JUDGMENT  IN  GENERAL. 

Judging  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  so  familiar  to  every  man  who  hath 
understanding,  and  its  name  is  so  common  and  so  well  understood^  that 
it  needs  no  definition. 

As  it  is  impossible  by  a  definition  to  give  a  notion  of  colour  to  a  man 
who  never  saw  colours;  so  it  is  impossible  by  any  definition  to  give  a 
distinct  notion  of  judgment  to  a  man  who  has  not  often  judged,  and  who  is 
not  capable  of  reflecting  attentively  upon  this  act  of  his  mind.  The  best 
use  of  a  definition  is  to  prompt  him  to  that  reflection ;  and  without  it  the 
best  definition  will  be  apt  to  mislead  him. 

The  definition  commonly  given  of  judgment,  by  the  more  ancient 
writers  in  logic,  was,  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  whereby  one  thing 
is  afl^rmed  or  denied  of  another.  I  believe  this  is  as  good  a  definition  of 
it  as  can  be  given.  Why  I  prefer  it  to  some  later  definitions  will  afterwards 
appear.  Without  pretending  to  give  any  other,  I  shall  make  two  remarks 
upon  it,  and  then  offer  some  general  observations  on  this  subject. 

1.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  by  aflBrmation  or  denial  that  we  express  our 
judgments ;  but  there  may  be  judgment  which  is  not  expressed.  It  is  a 
solitary  act  of  the  mind,  and  the  expression  of  it  by  affirmation  or  denial  is 
not  at  all  essential  to  it.  It  may  be  tacit,  and  not  expressed.  Nay,  it 
is  well  known  that  men  may  judge  contrary  to  what  they  affirm  or 
deny  ;  the  definition  therefore  must  be  understood  of  mental  affirmation  or 
denial,  which  indeed  is  only  another  name  for  judgment. 

2.  Affirmation  and  denial  is  very  often  the  expression  of  testimony, 
which  is  a  different  act  of  the  mina,  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
judgment. 

A  judge  asks  of  a  witness  what  he  knows  of  such  a  matter  to  which  he 
was  an  eye  or  ear  witness.  He  answers,  by  affirming  or  denying  some- 
thing. But  his  answer  does  not  express  his  judgment ;  it  is  his  testimony. 
Again,  I  ask  a  man  his  opinion  in  a  matter  of  science  or  of  criticism.  His 
answer  is  not  testimony ;  it  is  the  expression  of  his  judgment. 

Testimony  is  a  social  act,  and  it  is  essential  to  it  to  be  expressed  by 
words  or  signs,  A  tacit  testimony  is  a  contradiction:  but  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  a  tacit  judgment ;  it  is  complete  without  being  ex- 
pressed. 

In  testimony  a  man  pledges  his  veracity  for  what  he  affirnis ;  so  that  a 
false  testimony  is  a  lie :  but  a  wrong  judgment  is  not  a  lie  ;  it  is  only  an 
error. 

I  believe,  in  all  languages,  testimony  and  judgment  are  expressed  by 
the  same  form  of  speech.     A  proposition  affirmative  or  negative,  with  a 
verb  in  what  is  called  the  indicative  mood,  expresses  both.    To  disti^ji 
them  by  the  form  of  speech,  it  would  be  necess^y  t\ia\.  v^t\>^  ^«^\ 
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two  indicative  intMjds.  one  for  testimony,  and  anutlier  to  ex pre«8  judgment. 
I  know  not  thiit  thiij  is  found  in  anj  I-Hi^uage.  And  the  renson  is,  (not 
snrely  that  the  vulgar  cannot  distinguinh  the  two,  for  every  man  knows  the 
difference  between  a  He  and  an  error  of  jud*pnent),  but  that,  from  the  matter 
and  circumstances^  we  can  easily  see  whether  a  man  uitends  to  give  hia 
testimony*  or  barely  to  express  his  judgment 

Although  men  must  have  judged  in  many  eases  before  tribunals  of  justice 
were  erectedj  yet  it  i«  very  probable  that  tliere  were  tribunal*  before  men 
began  to  speculate  about  judgment,  and  that  the  ivor<l  nuw  be  borrowed 
from  the  practice  of  tribunabi,  As  a  judge,  after  taking  the  proper  evi- 
dence, passes  sentence  in  n  ctiuse.  and  that  sentence  h  called  his  judgment ; 
»o  the  mind,  with  regard  to  whatever  is  true  or  false,  }»a*ses  sentence,  or 
determinea  according  to  tlie  evidence  that  appears.  *Souie  kinds  of  evi- 
dence leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Sentence  is  passed  immediately,  without 
seeking  or  hearing  any  contrary  evidence,  because  the  thing  h  certain 
and  notorious.  In  other  caj^es,  there  if*  room  for  weighing  evidence  on 
both  sides  before  sentence  Is  passed.  The  analogy  between  a  tribumU  of 
justice  and  this  inward  tribunal  of  the  niindj  is  too  obvious  to  escape  the 
notice  of  any  man  wlio  ever  appeared  liefore  a  judge.  And  it  is  pro^ 
hable,  that  the  word  Jud^mentt  as  well  as  many  other  words  wc  use  in 
speaking  of  this  operation  of  mind,  are  grounded  on  thi^  analogy. 

Having  premised  tliese  things,  that  it  may  be  clearly  understtKKl  what  I 
mean  by  judgment,  1  priKreed  to  make  ^ome  general  observations  c«m- 
cerning  it, 

Fir.Ktf  Judgment  is  an  act  of  the  mind  specifically  different  from  simple 
apprehension,  or  the  bare  conception  of  a  thing.  It  would  l>e  unneccMsary 
to  observe  this,  if  some  phihisophers  had  not  been  led  by  their  theories  to  ft 
contrary  opinion. 

Although  there  can  be  no  judgment  without  a  conception  of  the  things 
about  which  we  judge ;  yet  conception  may  be  without  any  judgment. 
Judgment  can  be  expressed  by  a  proposition  only,  and  a  proposition  is  a 
complete  sentence ;  but  wimple  apprehension  may  be  expressed  by  a  word 
or  words,  which  make  no  complete  sentence.  \Vhen  sinjple  apprehenniou 
is  employed  about  a  propo.«<ition,  every  man  knows  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
apprehend  a  proposition,  that  is,  to  conceive  what  it  means ;  but  it  is  i^uile 
another  thing  to  judge  it  to  be  true  or  false* 

It  is  self-evident,  that  every  judgment  must  be  either  true  or  lalse; 
but  simjde  apprehension  or  conception  can  neither  be  true  nor  false,  aswa« 
shown  before. 

One  judgment  may  be  contradictory  to  another ;  and  it  is  ]mpas.Htble  fcrl 
a  man  to  have  two  judgments  at  the  same  time,  which  he  iK*rceives  to  b#| 
contradictory.  But  contradictory  proptiMitions  may  le  conceived  at  th#r 
iftinetime  without  any  difficulty.  That  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  earthy] 
and  that  the  sun  h  not  grn/ter  than  the  earth,  are  contradictory  pro*] 
positions.  He  that  apprehends  the  meaning  of  one,  apprehends  the  m<*aniu§  | 
of  both.  But  it  is  im|HiKsib)e  for  him  to  judge  btith  to  iR-tnu*  at  thesam#.| 
time.  He  knows  that  if  the  one  is  true,  the  other  muht  Ix?  false.  For  j 
thfisc  reasons,  I  hold  it  to  lie  certain,  that  judgment  and  simple  aptice-* 
henaion  are  acti^of  the  mind  specifically  different. 

Secftml/tf,  There  are  notions  or  itleas  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 

fn^uUv    of  judgment    as    their    wairce;    because,    if   we    had    not  that 

t}i.  t    .  ..nifl  not  enter  into  our  minds  ;    and  to   those  that  hav© 

ire  capable  of  reflecting  ujion  its  oprations,  they  arc 
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Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  notion  of  judgment  itself;  the  notions 
of  a  proposition,  of  its  subject,  predicate,  and  copula :  of  affirmation  and 
negation,  of  true  and  false,  of  knowledge,  belief,  disbelief,  opinion,  assent^ 
evidence.  From  no  source  could  we  acquire  those  notions,  but  from 
reflecting  upon  our  judgments.  Relations  of  things  make  one  great  class 
of  our  notions  or  ideas ;  and  we  cannot  have  the  idea  of  any  relation  without 
some  exercise  of  judgment,  as  will  appear  afterwards. 

Thtrdlij,  In  persons  come  to  years  of  understanding,  judgment  ne- 
cessarily accompanies  all  sensation,  perception  by  the  senses,  consciousness, 
and  memory,  but  not  conception. 

I  restrict  this  to  persons  come  to  the  years  of  understanding,  because  it 
may  be  a  question,  whether  infants,  in  the  first  peiiod  of  life,  have  any 
judgment  or  belief  at  all.  The  same  question  may  be  put  with  regard  to 
brutes,  and  some  idiots.  This  question  is  foreign  to  the  present  subject ; 
and  I  say  nothing  here  about  it,  but  speak  only  of  persons  who  have  the 
exercise  of  judgment. 

In  them  it  is  evident,  that  a  man  who  feels  pain,  judges  and  believes 
that  he  is  really  pained.  The  man  who  perceives  an  object,  believes  that 
it  exists,  and  is  what  he  distinctly  perceives  it  to  be ;  nor  is  it  in  his  power 
to  avoid  such  judgment.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  memory,  and  of  con- 
sciousness. Whether  judgment  ought  to  be  called  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  these  operations,  or  rather  a  part  or  ingredient  of  them,  I  do  not  dispute ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  all  of  them  are  accompanied  with  a  determination 
that  something  is  true  or  false,  and  a  consequent  belief.  If  this  de-  * 
termination  be  not  judgment,  it  is  an  operation  that  has  got  no  name  ;  for 
it  is  not  simple  apprehension,  neither  is  it  reasoning;  it  is  a  mental 
affirmation  or  negation ;  it  may  be  expressed  by  a  proposition  affirmative 
or  n^ative,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  the  firmest  belief.  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  judgment ;  and  I  must  call  it  judgment^  till  I  can  find 
another  name  to  it. 

The  judgments  we  form,  are  either  of  things  necessary,  or  of  things 
contingent.  That  three  times  three  are  nine ;  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  a  part ;  are  judgments  about  things  necessary.  Our  assent  to  such 
necessary  propositions  is  not  grounded  upon  any  operation  of  sense,  of 
memory,  or  of  consciousness,  nor  does  it  require  their  occurrence  ;  it  is  un- 
accompanied by  any  other  operation  but  that  of  conception,  which  must 
accompany  all  judgment ;  we  may  therefore  call  this  judgment  of  things 
necessary,  pure  judgment.  Our  judgment  of  things  contingent  must  always 
rest  upon  some  other  operation  of  the  mind,  such  as  sense,  or  memory,  or 
consciousness,  or  credit  in  testimony,  which  is  itself  grounded  upon  sense. 

That  I  now  write  upon  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  is  a  contingent 
event,  which  I  judge  to  be  most  undoubtedly  true.  My  judgment  is 
grounded  upon  my  perception.,  and  is^a  necessary  concomitant  or  ingredient 
of  my  perception,  i  hat  I  dined  with  such  a  company  yesterday,  J  judge 
to  be  true,  because  I  remember  it ;  and  my  judgment  necessarily  goes  along 
with  this  remembrance,  or  makes  a  part  of  it. 

There  are  many  forms  of  speech  in  common  language  which  show  that 
the  senses,  memory,  and  consciousness,  are  considered  as  judging  faculties. 
We  say  that  a  man  judges  of  colours  by  his  eye,  of  sounds  by  his  ear.  We 
speak  of  the  evidence  of  sense,  the  evidence  of  memory,  the  evidence  of 
consciousness.  Evidence  is  the  ground  of  judgment ;  and  when  we  see 
evidence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  judge. 

When  we  speak  of  seeing  or  remembering  any  thing,  we  indeed  hardly 
ever  add  that  we  judge  it  to  be  true.   But  the  reason  of  this  a^\keax%  \»\ 
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ibsit  siidi  an  addition  would  he  mere  superfluity  of  sptft'clit  becniijic  even- 
one  kuows,  that  what  I  see*  or  remetnbtTj  I  nmsit  judge  to  be  true,  and 
caimot  do  otherwise. 

AikI  for  the  same  reason,  in  speaking  of  any  thing  that  is  self-evident  or 
ttrictly  demonstrated,  we  do  not  say  that  we  jud^e  it  to  be  true.  Thit 
would  be  superfluity  of  speech,  because  every  man  knows  that  we  mtist 
judge  that  to  be  true  which  we  hold  self-evident  or  demon strated. 

When  you  say  you  saw  such  a  thing,  or  that  you  distinctly  remember  it, 
or  when  you  sav  of  any  proposition  that  it  ia  self-evident,  or  fetnctly  demon- 
strated, it  would  be  ridiculous  after  this  to  aisk  whether  you  judge  it  to  he 
true  ;  nor  would  it  be  less  ridiculous  in  you  to  inform  us  that  you  do.  It 
would  be  a  superduity  of  speech  of  the  same  kind  lui  if,  not  content  witk 
Siiying  that  you  saw  such  an  object,  you  should  add  that  you  *iaw  it  with 
your  eyes. 

There  is  therefore  good  reason  why,  in  speaking  or  writing,  judgment 
ahoiild  not  be  expressly  mentioned,  wnen  all  men  know  it  to  hi  necessariljr 
implied ;  that  it*,  when  there  can  l>c  no  doubt*  In  such  cases,  we  barely 
mention  the  evidence.  But  when  the  evidenci?  mentioned  leaves  room  for 
doubt,  then,  without  any  tiuperfluity  or  tautologv,  we  say  we  judge  the 
thiug  to  be  so.  because  this  is  not  implied  in  what  %vas  said  before.  A 
woman  with  child  never  says,  that,  going  such  a  journey,  she  carried  her 
child  along  with  her.  We  know  that,  while  it  is  in  her  womb,  she  must 
carry  it  along  with  her.  There  ore  some  operations  of  mind  that  may  be 
said  to  c*irry  judgment  in  their  womb,  and  can  no  more  leave  it  behind 
them  than  the  pregnant  woman  can  leave  her  child.  Therefore*  in  speaking 
of  sucli  o^ierations,  it  is  not  expressed. 

Perhaps  this  manner  of  speaking  may  have  led  philosophers  into  the 
opinion,  that  in  perception  by  the  senses,  in  memory,  and  in  consciousness 
there  is  no  judgment  at  all.  Because  it  is  not  ujcntioned  in  speaking  «f 
these  faculties,  they  conclude  that  it  does  not  accompany  them ;  that  tney* 
are  only  different  modes  of  simple  apprehension,  or  of  acquiring  ideas  ;  aad 
that  it  is  no  part  of  their  oltice  to  juoge. 

I  apprehend  the  same  cjiusc  has  led  Mr.  Locke  into  a  notion  of  judg^ 
ment  which  I  take  to  be  j»eculiar  to  him.  He  thiuks  that  the  mind  has 
two  faculties  conversant  about  truth  and  falsehood.  First,  knowledgi^; 
and  secondly,  judgment*  In  the  lirst.  the  perception  of  the  agieenieat  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas  is  certain.  In  the  second,  it  is  not  cert^un,  but 
probable  only. 

According  to  this  notion  of  judgment,  it  is  not  by  judgment  that  1  per- 
ceive that  two  and  three  make  five  ;  it  is  by  the  faculty  of  knowledge.  I 
apprehend  there  can  he  no  knowledge  without  juilgment,  though  there  mwf 
be  judgment  without  that  certainty  which  we  commonly  call  knowledge. 

Mr,  Locke,  in  another  place  of  his  Essay,  tells  us,  '*  That  the  notice  we 
have  by  our  aense;*  of  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  though  not  alto- 
gether so  certain  as  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  the  deductions  of  «nir 
n*usoti  alKJUt  abatnict  ideas,  yet  is  an  assurance  that  deserves  tlic  name  of 
knowledge/'  I  think,  by  this  account  of  it,  and  by  his  deHnitions  b«*fan» 
given  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  it  deserves*  as  well  the  name  iA  judgmmL 

That  1  may  av<iid  (fiAputes  akii»t  the  meaning  of  words,  1  wish  the 
leader  l«  understand,  that  I  give  the  name  of  judgment  to  everv  detenni- 

ion  of  \hv  mind  concerning  what  is  tnie  or  what  is  false,  'Ilils,  I  think, 
but  fn-ii  lulls,  fnan  the  days  of  Ariatotle,  have  culled  judgment* 
^  d  one  friculty,  as  I  think  it  has  always  been,  or  whether 

i  t'H  to  ^pllt  it  inr<»  tvm  si  rni^  iMt  very  niattTiah     And 
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it  be  CTunU'd,  tLat  by  our  scn&es,  our  mt^iuory  and  consciousness,  we  not 
only  have  ideas  or  simple  apprehensions,  \m  form  determinations  con- 
ceniing  whut  is  true,  nnd  whal  is  false;  whether  these  determinations 
ought  to  be  called  k/ioivfedtiCf  QTJudi:menf,  is  of  small  moment. 

The  judgments  grounded  upon  tht*  evidence  nf  senjve,  of  meJuory,  and  of 
consciousness,  put  all  men  upon  a  level.  The  philosopher,  with  regard  to 
tlie&e,  has  no  prerogative  ahuve  the  illiterate,  or  even  above  the  savage. 

Their  reliance  upon  the  tebtinRiny  of  these  faculties  is  as  firm  and  as  well 
grounded  a^  his.  His  iJU]>eriority  is  in  judgments  of  another  kind;  in 
judgments  alw)ut  things  aWract  and  necessary.  And  be  is  unwilling  ta 
give  the  name  of  judgment  to  that  wherein  the  most  ignorant  and  un- 
improved of  the  species  are  his  equals. 

Hut  phihtsophers  have  never  been  able  to  give  any  definition  of  judgment 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  determinations  of  our  senses,  our  memory,  and 
consciousness,  nor  any  definition  of  simple  apprehension  which  can  compre- 
hend those  determinations* 

Our  judgments  of  this  kind  are  purely  the  gifts  of  nature,  nor  do  they 
admit  of  improvement  by  culture.  The  memory  of  one  man  may  be  more 
tenacious  than  that  of  another ;  but  both  rely  witli  equal  assurance  upon 
what  they  distiuctJv  remember.  One  man's  sight  may  be  more  acute,  or 
his  feeling  more  delicate  than  that  of  another ;  but  both  give  equal  credit 
to  the  distinct  testimony  of  their  sight  and  touch. 

And  as  we  have  this  Iwlief  by  the  cuustitirtion  of  our  nature,  without 
any  effort  of  our  own,  so  no  effort  of  ours  can  overturn  it. 

The  sceptic  may  perhaps  per.suade  hiaiself  in  general,  that  he  has  no 
ground  to  believe  his  senses  or  his  memory  *  but,  in  j>articnlar  cases  that 
are  interesting,  his  disbelief  vanishes,  and  he  finds  himself  under  a  necessity 
of  believing  both. 

These  judgments  niay,  in  the  >*trictest  sense,  Im?  called  judgmenh  of 
tint  tire.  Nature  hiis  subjected  us  to  them  whether  we  will  or  nut.  They 
are  neither  got,  nor  can  they  be  lost  by  any  use  or  almse  of  our  faculties ; 
and  it  is  evidently  necessary  for  our  preservation  that  it  should  be  so.  For 
if  belief  in  our  Keiises  and  in  our  memory  were  to  be  learned  by  culturej 
the  race  of  men  would  perj?ih  befrire  they  learned  this  lesson.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  all  men  tor  their  being  and  preservation,  and  therefore  is  uncondi- 
tionally given  to  all  men  by  the  Author  of  Nature. 

I  acknowledge,  that  if  we  were  to  rest  in  tliose  judgments  c»f  nature  of 
which  we  now  wpeak,  without  building  others  upon  them,  they  would  not 
entitle  us  to  the  denon^i nation  of  reasonable  beings.  But  yet  they  ought 
not  to  be  despised,  for  they  are  the  foundation  upon  which  tlie  gnmd 
superstructure  of  huimin  kiicjwledge  nnist  be  raised.  And  as  in  other 
superstructures  the  foundaliun  is  commouly  overlooked,  so  it  has  been  in 
this,  'llie  more  ^ublime  attainments  of  the  human  mind  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  philosopherH,  while  lliey  have  bestowed  but  a  careless 
glance  upon  the  humble  foundation  on  whicli  the  whole  fabric  rests. 

A  fourth  observation  is,  that  some  exercise  of  judgment  is  necessary  in 
the  formation  of  all  abstract  and  general  conceptions,  ivhether  more  .simple 
or  more  conqdex  ;  in  dividing,  in  defining,  and,  in  general,  in  forming  all 
clear  and  di»>tinct  conceptions  of  things,  which  are  tbe  only  fit  materials  of 
reasoning. 

1  hese  ojierations  are  allied  to  each  other,  and  therefore  1  bring  them 
under  one  observation.  They  are  more  allied  to  our  rutitmal  nature  than 
f  hoM»  mentioned  in  the  kst'observatiou,  and  therefore  arc  considered  by 
themselves. 


Timt  I  miiy  not  be  iiu&>takeii,  it  umy  bt;  t*b»erved,  that  1  du  not  Miy  that 
abstmct  iiotiwjs,  or  uther  accurate  notiofis  of  things,  after  they  have  been 
foriTicci,  ciimiut  be  biiroly  corictivt'd  \%ithout  any  exercise  of  judgment 
abuut  them.  I  doubt  not  thut  tbey  nmy :  but  wbut  I  say  is,  that, 
tu  their  formation  in  thi.'  mind  at  first,  there  must  be  some  exercue  of 
judgment. 

It  is  impo^iiible  to  distinguish  the  different  attributes  belong;iiig  to  the 
sauje  subject,  without  judging  thiU  they  are  really  different  and  dis- 
tinguiiihable,  and  that  they  have  that  relation  to  the  subject  which  bigiciaiw 
express,  by  saying  that  they  may  be  predttaitd  iti  it.  We  cannot  gene- 
ralise, without  judging  that  the  same  attribute  dues  or  may  belong  to  many 
individuals.  It  hiis  been  shown,  that  our  simple^^t  general  notions  are 
formed  by  these  two  ojierations  of  disttnguiiddng  and  genendi^ing ;  judg* 
ment  therefore  h  exercised  in  forming  the  simplest  general  notions. 

In  those  that  are  more  complex^  and  which  have  been  shown  to  be  formed 
by  combining  the  more  simple^  there  is  another  act  of  the  judgment  re- 
quired ;  for  buch  combinations  are  not  made  at  random,  but  fur  an  end ; 
and  judgment  in  employed  in  fitting  them  to  that  end.  We  form  complex 
general  notions  for  conveniency  of  arranging  our  thoughts  in  discourse  and 
reasoning  ;  and  tlierefure,  of  an  intinite  numbf^r  of  eombinatiomi  that  might 
be  formed,  ^ve  cixHise  oidy  those  that  are  useful  and  neoesduiry. 

That  judgment  must  be  employed  in  dividing  an  well  as  in  disUii* 
gui4iiug^  appears  evident.  It  is  one  thing  to  divide  a  subject  properlv, 
another  to  cut  it  in  pieces.  Hoc  jioh  tst  i/irnfert%  sctlj'rangrr€  rem,  aaid 
Cicero,  when  he  censured  an  improper  division  of  Kpieuru?*.  Reason  haa 
discovered  rules  of  division,  which  have  lieen  known  to  h»gicians  more  than 
t^vo  thoui<and  years. 

There  are  rules  likewise  of  definition  of  im  lei*s  antiquity  and  authority- 
A  man  may  no  doubt  divide  or  deline  properly  without  attending  to  the 
rules,  or  even  without  knowing  them.  But  thii*  can  only  be,  when  he  has 
judgment  to  perceive  that  to  be  right  in  a  particular  ease,  which  the  rule 
detennineH  to  be  right  in  all  cases. 

I  add  ill  generalr  that,  without  iiome  degree  of  judgment,  we  can  form  m> 
accurate  and  distinct  notions  of  things;  »o  that  one  province  of  judgment 
i«t  to  aid  us  in  furnn'ng  clear  and  distinct  concept ioua  of  things,  which  am 
tJie  only  fit  materials  fnr  reasoning. 

Thi«  will  probably  aiipear  to  be  a  paradox  to  phdasophcrs  who  have 
always  considered  tfic  formation  of  ideas  of  every  kind  aw  belonging  ta 
simple  apprehension  ;  and  that  the  sole  pruvincc  of  judgment  is  to  put 
them  together  in  affirmative  4>r  negative  proposition!* ;  and  therefore  it 
requires  some  confirmation 

Fu«i,  I  think  it  necessarily  foUon's,  from  what  has  be«*ii  already  said  in 
this  observation.  For  if,  without  s«>me  dcgret»  of  judgment,  a  man  cui 
neither  distinguish,  nor  divide,  nor  detiiie,  nor  form  any  general  notion^ 
simple  or  ctanplex,  he  surely,  without  some  degree  of  jad^ent^  cannot 
have  in  his  mind  the  materials  necessary  to  reasoning 

There  cannot  be  any  pn>|wwition  in  language  which  does  not  involve 
wme  treneral  concej*ti«n.  The  proposiiii»ri.  th^it  I  tj-trt,  which  Dra  Cartes 
•'  ?te  first  of^all  truths,  and  the  foundntion  i>f  ull  knowledge,  cannot 

'  ed  without  the  conccptiou  of  existenc*?*  one  uf  the  most  abstmct 

general  conceptions  A  man  cannot  believe  his  own  existence,  or  tlw? 
txistencT  of  uny  thing  he  •«•<•»  or  rvmen^bers,  until  he  has  so  amch  judg* 
mrnt  as  to  diattngutsn  things  that  really  e^ist  from  things  which  are  oalf 
conceivetl      H.   s.rj^  a  maw  six  feet  highi  he  conceives  a  man  sixty  §t^ 
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high  :  he  judges  the  first  object  to  exist,  because  he  sees  it ;  the  second  he 
does  not  judge  to  exist,  because  he  only  conceives  it.  Now,  I  would  ask, 
whether  he  can  attribute  existence  to  the  first  object,  and  not  to  the  second, 
without  knowing  what  existence  means  ?  It  is  impossible.  How  early  the 
notion  of  existence  enters  into  the  mind  I  cannot  determine  ;  but  it  must 
certainly  be  in  the  mind,  as  soon  as  we  can  affirm  of  any  thing  with  un- 
derstanding, that  it  exists. 

In  every  other  proposition,  the  predicate  at  least  must  be  a  general 
notion ;  a  predicable  and  an  universal  being  one  and  the  same.  Besides 
this,  every  proposition  either  affirms  or  denies.  And  no  man  can  have  a 
distinct  conception  of  a  proposition,  who  does  not  understand  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  affirming  or  denying :  but  these  are  very  general  concep- 
tions, and,  as  was  before  observed,  are  derived  from  judgment,  as  their 
source  and  origin. 

I  am  sensible  that  a  strong  objection  may  be  made  to  this  reasoning,  and 
that  it  may  seem  to  lead  to  an  absurdity,  or  a  contradiction.  It  may  be 
said,  that  every  judgment  is  a  mental  affirmation  or  negation.  If  therefore 
some  previous  exercise  of  judgment  be  necessary  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  affirmation  or  negation,  the  exercise  of  judgment  must  go  before 
any  judgment,  which  is  absurd. 

In  like  manner,  every  judgment  may  be  expressed  by  a  proposition,  and 
a  proposition  must  be  conceived  before  we  can  judge  of  it.  If  therefore 
we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  proposition  without  a  previous  ex- 
ercise of  judgment,  it  follows  that  judgment  must  be  previous  to  the  con- 
ception of  any  proposition,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  conception  of  a 
proposition  must  be  previous  to  all  judgment,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

The  reader  may  please  to  observe,  that  I  have  limited  what  I  have  said 
to  distinct  conception,  and  some  degree  of  judgment ;  and  it  is  by  this 
means  I  hope  to  avoid  this  labyrinth  of  absurdity  and  contradiction.  The 
faculties  of  conception  and  judgment  have  an  infancy  and  a  maturity  as 
man  has.  What  I  have  said  is  limited  to  their  mature  state.  I  believe 
in  their  infant  state  they  are  very  weak  and  indistinct ;  and  that,  by  im- 
perceptible degrees,  they  grow  to  maturity,  each  giving  aid  to  the  other, 
and  receiving  aid  from  it  But  which  of  them  first  began  this  friendly 
intercourse,  is  beyond  my  ability  to  determine.  It  is  like  the  question 
concerning  the  bird  and  the  egg. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  true  that  every  bird  comes  from  an  e^, 
and  every  egg  from  a  bird  ;  and  each  may  be  said  to  be  previous  to  the 
other.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  things,  there  must  have  been 
some  bird  that  did  not  come  from  any  egg,  or  some  egg  that  did  not  come 
from  any  bird. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  mature  state  of  man,  distinct  conception  of  a 
proposition  supposes  some  previous  exercise  of  judgment,  and  distinct 
judgment  supposes  distinct  conception.  Each  may  truly  be  said  to  come 
from  the  other,  as  the  bird  from  the  eggy  and  the  egg  from  the  bird.  But 
if  we  trace  back  this  succession  to  its  origin,  that  is,  to  the  first  proposition 
that  ever  was  conceived  by  tlie  man,  and  the  first  judgment  he  ever  formed, 
I  determine  nothing  about  them  ;  nor  do  I  know  in  what  order,  or  how 
they  were  produced,  any  more  than  how  the  bones  grow  in  the  womb  of 
her  that  is  with  child. 

The  first  exercise  of  these  faculties  of  conception  and  judgment  is  hid, 
like  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  an  unknown  region. 

The  necessity  of  some  degree  of  judgment  to  clear  and  distinct  concep 
tions  of  things,  may,  I  think,  be  illustrated  by  this  similitudft ; — 


An  artist,  suppose  a  carpenter,  cannot  work  in  his  nrt  wit  bout  tools,  2ml 
these  tools  uuist  be  niude  by  irt*  The  exercise  c»f  the  art  therefore  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  tooln,  antl  the  tuuU  are  necessary  tu  the  exercise  of  the 
art.  There  h  the  same  appearance  of  contradictiuri,  as  in  what  I  have 
advanced  concerning  the  necessity  of  some  degree  of  judgment,  tn  order  to 
form  clear  and  distinct  conceptioiis  of  tilings.  These  are  the  timls  we  muat 
use  in  judginjj  and  in  reasoning,  and  without  them  must  make  very 
bungling  work  ;  yet  these  tuob  cannot  Ik;  made  without  some  exercise  of 
judgment. 

The  necessity  of  some  degree  of  judgment  in  forming  accurate  and  di- 
tstinet  notions  of  things  will  further  appear,  if  we  con.sider  attentively  wliat 
notions  we  can  form,  without  any  aid  id*  Judgment,  of  the  ubjcct*  of  seii«e« 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  or  of  the  rchitions  of  things. 

To  begin  with  the  objects  of  Aense,  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands$, 
that  the  fir^t  notions  we  have  of  fiensible  iibjects  are  g<*t  by  the  external 
senses  only,  and  probably  before  judgment  is  brought  forth  ;  but  these  first 
notions  are  neither  simple,  nor  arc  they  accurate  and  distinct :  they  are 
groKfi  and  indistinct,  Qnil  like  the  r/taoff,  a  rudis  uid' fiesta (fue  mulvx.  Before 
wc  can  have  any  distinct  notion  of  this*  massi  it  must  be  analysed  ;  tlic 
lietcrogeneous  parts  must  be  separated  in  our  conception,  and  the  simple 
elements,  which  before  lay  hid  jn  the  common  mass,  must  lirst  be  distin- 
guished, and  then  put  togetlier  into  one  whole. 

In  this  way  it  is  that  wq  form  distinct  notions  even  of  the  objecta  of 
liense ;  but  this  analysis  and  compo.iition,  by  habit,  becomes  si»  ca*y,  and 
is  jierformed  so  readily,  that  we  are  ajit  to  overlook  it»  and  to  impute  tbe 
distinct  notion  we  have  formed  of  the  object  to  the  senses  alone  ;  and  this 
we  are  the  more  prone  to  do,  lx?cause,  wheu  once  we  have  distinguished 
the  sen^'ible  qualities  of  the  object  from  one  another,  the  iiense  gives  tcftti<« 
monv  to  each  of  them. 

\ou  perceive,  for  instance,  an  object  white,  round,  and  a  foc»t  in  dia- 
meter :  I  grant  that  you  perceive  all  theiie  attributes  of  the  object  of  sense  ; 
but  if  you  had  not  been  al>le  to  distinguitih  the  colour  from  the  figure,  and 
both  from  the  magnitude,  your  senses  would  only  have  given  you  one 
comple!t  and  c(»nfu!*ed  notion  of  all  these  mingled  together. 

A  man  who  i.s  able  to  say  ^vith  understanding,  or  to  determine  in  Ids 
own  mind,  that  this  object  is  white,  nmst  have  dij^tinguidhed  whitejieas 
from  other  attribute^!!.  If  he  has  not  made  this  distinction,  he  does  not 
tirulerstand  wliat  he  says. 

^uppose  a  cube  of  brass  to  be  presented  at  the  same  time  tii  a  child  of 
a  year  old  and  to  a  man.  The  regularity  of  the  tigure  will  attract  the 
attention  of  both,  [loth  have  the  senses  of  sight  and  of  touch  in  equal 
perfection  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  thing  be  disc<»vered  in  this  object  by  the 
man  which  cannot  Ik*  dii-tcoverea  by  the  chihl,  it  must  be  owing,  not  to  the 
Reuses,  but  to  ^ome  uther  faculty  which  the  child  ha^  not  yet  attained. 

Ftut,  Then,  the  man  can  easily  di^itinguish  the  body  Irom  the  surlies  i 
which  terminates  itj  this  the  child  canjiot  do.     Seioudhf,  The  manes 
perct»ive  that  this  surface  is  made  uj>  of  six  planes  of  the  same  tigure  and 
magnitude  ;  the  child  cannot  discover  this.     Thirdly,  1  he  nmn  perceiire% 
tliat  each  of  these  planes  ha«i  four  equal  sides,  and  four  equal  angles ;  and 
that  the  opposite  sides  of  each  plane  and  tlie  opposite  planes  are  parallel* 

It  will  »urely  be  allowed,  that  a  nmn  of  ordinary  judgment  may  obsSfT 
all  thin  tn  a  cube  which  he  makes  an  object  of  contemplation,  and  takf^  ^ 
lime  to  consider  ;  that  he  umy  give  the  name  of  s  square  to  a  plane  trr- 
^niiiatcd  li v  four  equal  sides  and  four  equal  angles ;  and  tlir  nttni*  nf  ■ 
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cube  to  a  solid  terminated  by  six  equal  squares ;  all  this  is  nothing  else 
but  analysing  the  fi^re  of  the  object  presented  to  his  senses  into  its 
simplest  elements^  and  again  compounding  it  of  those  elements. 

By  this  analysis  and  composition,  two  effects  are  produced.  First, 
From  the  one  complex  object  which  his  senses  presented,  though  one  of 
the  most  simple  the  senses  can  present,  he  educes  n^any  simple  and  di- 
stinct notions  of  right  lines,  angles,  plane  surface,  solid,  equality,  paraU 
lelism  ;  notions  which  the  child  has  not  yet  faculties  to  attain.  Secondly, 
When  he  considers  the  cube  as  compounded  of  these  elements,  put  together 
in  a  certain  order,  he  has  then,  and  not  before,  a  distinct  and  scientific 
notion  of  a  cube.  The  child  neither  conceives  those  elements,  nor  in  what 
order  they  must  be  put  together,  in  order  to  make  a  cube ;  and  therefore 
has  no  accurate  notion  of  a  cube  which  can  make  it  a  subject  of  rea- 
soning. 

Whence  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  the  notion  which  we  have  from 
the  senses  alone,  even  of  the  simplest  objects  of  sense,  is  indistinct  and  in- 
capable of  being  either  described  or  reasoned  upon,  until  it  is  analysed 
into  its  simple  elements,  and  considered  as  compounded  of  those  elements. 

If  we  should  apply  this  reasoning  to  more  complex  objects  of  sense,  the 
conclusion  would  be  still  more  evident.  A  dog  may  be  taught  to  turn  a 
jack,  but  he  can  never  be  taught  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of  a  jack.  He 
sees  every  part  as  well  as  a  man ;  but  the  relation  of  the  ^rts  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  whole,  he  has  no  judgment  to  comprehend. 

A  distinct  notion  of  an  object,  even  of  sense,  is  never  got  in  an  instant ; 
but  the  sense  performs  its  ofhcc  in  an  instant.  Time  is  not  required  to  see 
it  better,  but  to  analyse  it,  to  distinguish  the  different  parts,  and  their 
relation  to  one  anothe;r,  and  to  the  whole. 

Hence  it  is,  that  when  any  vehement  passion  or  emotion  hinders  the 
cool  application  of  judgment,  we  get  no  distinct  notion  of  an  object,  eveu 
though  the  sense  be  long  directed  to  it.  A  man  who  is  put  into  a  panic, 
by  thinking  he  sees  a  ghost,  may  stare  at  it  long,  without  having  any 
distinct  notion  of  it ;  it  is  his  understanding,  and  not  his  sense,  that  is 
disturbed  by  his  horror.  If  he  can  lay  that  aside,  judgment  immediately 
enters  upon  its  office,  and  examines  the  length  and  breadth,  the  colour, 
and  figure,  and  distance  of  the  object.  Of  these,  while  his  panic  lasted, 
he  had  no  distinct  notion,  though  his  eyes  were  open  all  the  time. 

When  the  eye  of  sense  is  open,  but  that  of  judgment  shut  by  a  panic, 
or  any  violent  emotion  that  engrosses  the  mind,  we  see  things  confusedly, 
and  probably  much  in  the  same  manner  that  brutes  and  perfect  idiots  do, 
and  infants  before  the  use  of  judgment. 

There  are  therefore  notions  of  the  objects  of  sense,  which  are  gross  and 
indistinct ;  and  there  are  others  that  are  distinct  and  scientific.  The 
former  may  be  got  from  the  senses  alone  ;  but  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained 
without  some  degree  of  judgment. 

The  clear  and  accurate  notions  which  geometry  presents  to  us  of  a  point, 
a  right  line,  an  angle,  a  square,  a  circle  of  ratios  direct  and  inverse,  and 
others  of  that  kind,  can  find  no  admittance  into  a  mind  that  has  not  some 
degree  of  judgment.  They  are  not  properly  ideas  of  the  senses,  nor  are 
they  got  by  compounding  ideas  of  the  senses ;  but  by  analysing  the  ideas 
or  notions  we  get  by  the  senses  into  their  simplest  elements,  and  again 
combining  these  elements  into  various,  accurate,  and  elegant  forms,  which 
the  senses  never  did  nor  can  exhibit. 

Had  Mr.  Hume  attended  duly  to  this,  it  ought  to  have  prevented  a  very 
bold  attempt,  which  he  has  prosecuted  through    fourteen   \raL^<^  ^1  \ 
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Treatise  of  Human  N.iturej  to  prove  that  ge<»metry  is  fuuiitled  upoa  ideu 
that  are  not  exact,  and  axioms  that  are  not  precisely  true, 

A  mathetnaticittii  might  be  tempted  tii  think,  that  the  man  who  seriously 
undertakes  this  has  no  ^eat  acquaintance  with  geometry  ;  but  I  apprehend 
it  \s  to  lie  imputed  to  another  caoae,  to  a  zeal  for  his  own  system.  We 
see  that  even  men  of  j^eniua  may  l>e  dra^vn  into  strangle  panidoxes,  by  an 
attachment  to  a  favourite  idol  of  the  understandings  when  it  demanas  to 
costly  a  sacrirtce. 

We  protestuntfl  think  that  the  devotees  of  the  Roman  church  pay  no 
am  all  tribute  to  her  authority,  when  they  renounce  their  five  senses  ia 
obedience  to  her  decrees  Mr,  Hume's  devotion  to  his  system  carries  Him 
even  to  trample  upon  mathematical  demonstration. 

The  fundamental  articles  of  his  system  are.  that  all  the  perceptions  of 
the  hunuiu  mijjd  are  either  impressions  or  ideas:  and  that  laeas  arc 
only  faint  copies  of  impressions.  The  idea  of  a  right  line,  therefore, 
h  only  a  faint  copy  of  some  line  that  has  been  seen,  or  felt  by  touch; 
and  the  faint  copy  cannot  be  more  perfect  than  the  original.  Now 
of  Kuch  right  lines  it  is  evident  that  the  axioms  of  ge*jmetry  are  not  pre- 
cisely true;  for  two  lines  that  are  straight  to  our  sight  or  touch  may  in- 
clude a  space  or  they  may  meet  in  more  ])oints  than  one.  If  therefore 
we  cannot  form  any  notion  of  a  straiglit  line  more  accurate  than  that  which 
we  have  frum  the  senses  of  sight  ami  touch,  geometry  has  no  solid  founda* 
tii>n.  If,  on  the  other  haiidj  the  geometrical  axioms  are  precisely  true, 
the  idea  of  a  right  line  is  not  copied  from  any  impn.^ssion  of  *«ight  or  touchy 
but  must  have  a  difTerent  origin,  and  a  more  perfect  standard. 

As  the  geometrician,  by  reflect fng  only  upun  the  extension  and  figure 
of  matter^  form.H  a  set  of  notions  more  accunite  and  M*ienti(ic  ihiui  any 
which  the  senses  exJiibit ;  so  the  natural  phiUisupher,  rcHeettng  up«m  other 
attributes  of  matter,  forms  another  set,  such  as  those  of  density^  quantity 
of  matter^  velocitVt  momentum,  fluidity,  elasticity,  centres  of  gravity^  atid 
uf  oscillation.  These  notions  are  accurate  and  scientific  ;  but  they  cannot 
enter  into  a  mind  that  has  not  some  degree  of  juilgment,  nor  can  we 
make  them  intelligibie  to  children,  until  they  have  some  rijieness  of  under- 
BtandiDg. 

In  navigation,  the  notions  of  latitude^  longitude^  course,  leeway,  cannot 
be  made  intelligible  to  children  ;  and  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  terms  of 
every  sciecce,  and  of  every  art  about  which  we  can  reason.  l*hey  have 
had  their  five  senses  as  jierfect  as  men  for  years  before  they  are  capable  of 
distinguishing,  comparing,  and  perceiving  the  relations  of  things,  so  as  t^J 
be  able  to  form  such  notions.  They  acfpiire  the  intellectual  powers  by  m- 
alow  progress,  and  by  im[>erceptible  degrees,  and  by  means  of  them  learn 
to  form  distinct  and  accurate  notions  of  things,  which  the  senses  cottld 
never  ha%*e  imparted. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  notions  we  get  from  the  mumm  done  of  the 
objects  of  senile,  let  us  next  consider  what  notions  we  can  have  from  oon- 
scioue^ness  alone  of  the  ojwrsitions  of  our  minds, 

Mr.  Locke  very  properly  calls  consciousness  an  internal  sense.  It  gi' 
the  like  inmu'diate  kuowiedge  of  things  in  the  mind,  that  is,  of  our  o' 
tltoughts  and  feelings,  iis  the  m*mv%  givf  us  of  things  exterual.  There  ia 
thin  difference,  however,  that  an  external  object  may  be  at  rest,  and  th# 
seni>e  may  be  employed  about  it  for  some  time:  but  tlie  objects  of 
sciiiUKnessi  ure  never  at  nest ;  the  stream  of  thought  flow*  like  a  river, 
Kout  stopping  a  moment;  the  whole  train  of  thought  |Hiates  in  sue- 
«D  iinder  the  eye  nf  oooMOtKiiess^  which  is  always  employed  about 
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the  present.  Kut  is  it  consciousness  that  analyses  complex  operations, 
distinguishes  their  different  ingredients,  and  combines  them  in  distinct 
parcels  under  general  names  ?  'J  his  surely  is  not  the  work  of  consciousness, 
nor  can  it  be  performed  without  reflection,  recollecting  and  judging  of  what 
we  were  conscious  of,  and  distinctly  remember.  This  reflection  does  not 
appear  in  children.  Of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  it  seems  to  be  of  latest 
growth,  whereas  consciousness  is  coeval  with  the  earliest. 

Consciousness  being  a  kind  of  internal  sense,  can  no  more  give  us  di- 
stinct and  accurate  notions  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  than  the  ex- 
ternal senses  Ciin  give  of  external  objects.  Reflection  upon  the  operations 
of  our  minds  is  the  same  kind  of  operation  with  that  by  which  we  form 
distinct  notions  of  external  objects.  They  diflTer  not  in  their  natures,  but 
in  this  only,  that  one  is  employed  about  external,  and  the  other  about  in- 
ternal objects;  and  both  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  called  reflection. 

Mr.  Locke  has  restricted  the  word  reflection  to  that  which  is  employed 
about  the  operations  of  our  minds  without  any  authority,  as  I  think,  from 
custom,  the  arbiter  of  language :  for  surely  I  may  reflect  upon  what  1  have 
seen  or  heard,  as  well  as  upon  what  I  have  thought.  The  word,  in  its 
proper  and  common  meaning,  is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of  sense,  and 
to  objects  of  consciousness.  He  has  likewise  confounded  reflection  with 
consciousness,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  they  are  diflferent 
powers,  and  appear  at  very  diflferent  periods  of  life. 

If  that  eminent  philosopher  had  been  aware  of  these  mistakes  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  reflection,  he  would,  I  think,  have  seen,  that  as  it  is 
by  reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  that  we  can  form  any 
distinct  and  accurate  notions  of  them,  and  not  by  consciousness  without 
reflection ;  so  it  is  by  reflection  upon  the  objects  of  sense,  and  not  by  the 
senses  without  reflection,  tliat  we  can  form  distinct  notions  of  them.  Re- 
flection upon  any  thing,  whether  external  or  internal,  makes  it  an  object 
of  our  intellectual  powers,  by  which  we  survey  it  on  all  sides,  and  form 
such  judgments  upon  it  as  appear  to  be  just  and  true. 

I  proposed,  in  the  third  place,  to  consider  our  notions  of  the  relations  of 
things :  and  here  I  think,  that  without  judgment  we  cannot  have  any 
notion  of  relations. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  get  the  notion  of  relations.  The  first 
is,  by  comparing  the  related  objects,  when  we  have  before  had  the  con- 
ception of  both.  .  By  this  comparison,  we  perceive  the  relation,  either  im- 
mediately, or  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  'I'hat  my  foot  is  longer  than  my 
finger,  I  perceive  immediately ;  and  that  three  is  the  half  of  six.  This 
immediate  perception  is  immediate  and  intuitive  judgment.  That  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal,  I  i>erceive  by  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  in  which  it  will  be  acknowledged  there  is  judgment. 

Another  way  in  which  we  get  the  notion  of  relations  (which  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Locke)  is,  when,  by  attention  to  one  of  the  related 
objects,  we  perceive  or  judge,  that  it  must,  from  its  nature,  have  a  certain 
relation  to  something  else,  which  before  perhaps  we  never  thought  of;  and 
thus  our  attention  to  one  of  the  related  objects  produces  the  notion  of  a 
correlate,  and  of  a  certain  relation  between  them. 

Thus,  when  I  attend  to  colour,  figure,  weight,  I  cannot  help  judging 
these  to  be  qualities  which  cannot  exist  without  a  subject;  that  is,  some- 
thing which  is  coloured,  figured,  heavy.  If  I  had  not  perceived  such  things 
to  be  qualities,  I  should  never  have  nad  any  notion  of  their  subject,  jor  of 
their  relation  to  it. 

By  attending  to  the  operations  of  thinking,  menvory ,  t«%»oiv\tv^^ -^^ '^ 
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ccivc  or  jiuli^e  tlial  lliere  must  l>e  something  whidi  iLiiik^.  roinemljorH, 
and  reftiion.s,  which  we  call  the  miiul.  \\'hi'n  we  attend  to  unv  change 
that  hiippcas  in  nature,  judgment  iiifunus  us,  that  there  must  he  a  cause 
of  thi.s  change,  which  had  power  to  prmluce  it;  and  thtis  we  get  the  nutimis 
of  cause  and  ettect,  and  of  the  relation  betwet^n  them.  When  wc  attend 
to  bodyj  we  perceive  that  it  cannot  exij^l  \\  ithout  spsice ;  licnce  wc  get  the 
notion  of  space,  (which  i;^  neither  mi  object  of  sense  nor  of  e<m8ciousnc^^y 
and  of  the  relation  which  l>odies  have  to  a  certain  portion  of  unlimited 
space,  as  their  place. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  all  our  notions  of  rehitions  may  more  pro- 
perly be  ascribed  to  judgment  as  their  source  and  origin,  than  to  any  othinr 
power  of  the  mind.  We  must  first  perceive  relations  by  our  judgment, 
before  we  can  conceive  tliein  without  judging  of  them ;  as  we  must  first 
perceive  colours  by  sight,  before  we  can  conceive  them  without  seeing 
theui.  1  think  jVf  r,  Locke,  when  he  comes  to  sjieak  of  the  ideals  of  re- 
lations, does  not  say  that  they  are  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection,  but  only 
that  they  termimite  in  and  i\rc  concerned  about  ideas  of  sen>^ition  or  re- 
Hection. 

I'he  notions  of  unity  and  number  are  so  abstract,  that  il  is  impoMbl^ 
they  should  enter  into  the  mind  until  it  has  some  degree  of  judgmenl* 
We  ivee  with  what  dirticulty,  and  how  slowly,  children  learn  to  use,  with 
understanding,  the  names  even  of  small  niunbers,  and  how  they  exult  in 
this  acquisition  whi^n  they  have  attained  it*  Everj-  number  is  conceived 
by  the  rL'latiwn  which  it  bears  to  unity,  or  to  known  combinations  of  units  ; 
snd  ujH>n  that  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  abstract  nature*  all 
distinct  notions  of  it  require  some  degree  of  judgment. 

In  its  proper  place,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  that  iudgment  is  an 
ingredient  in  all  determinatit*ns  of  taste  ;  in  all  moral  determinatiimH  ; 
and  in  many  of  our  passions  and  affections.  80  that  this  operation,  after 
we  come  to  have  any  exercise  of  judgment,  mixcH  with  mc»sl  of  the  opem- 
tions  of  our  minds,  and,  in  analysing  them,  caimot  be  overluiiked  wltlioiit 
confusion  and  error. 


CHAPTER  IL 
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The  word  sense^  incammon  language,  seems  to  have  a  different  me-aning^ 
fmm  that  which  it  has  in  the  writings  of  philosophers  ;  and  those  dill'erenl 
meanings  are  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  to  occ  ision  embanrassmciit 
error. 

Xt*t  ti»  go  liack  to  ancient  philosophy  upon  this  point,  modern  philoMwl 
phers  consider  &enac  as  a  power  that  has  nothing  to  do  %vith  judgments 
*Sense  they  consider  as  the  power  by  which  we  receive  certain  ideas  or 
impressions  from  objects ;  and  judgment  as  the  jiower  by  which  we  com* 
pare  those  ideas,  and  perceive  their  necessary  agreements  and  dis 
mmts. 

The  externa!  senses  give  u^  the  idea  of  c^dour^  figure,  sound,  and  other 

oualities  of  body,  primar}-  or  secondary.     Mr,  Locke  pive  the  name  nf  t 

Uttemal  sense  to  cimsciou^nesx,  because  by  it  wc  have  the  ideas  of  though! 

memory,  reaaoning,  and  other  ofwriitions  of  our  minds.     !)r,  HutcheMm  of 

w%  conciMving  that  we  have  simple  and  original  ideas  whicii  cannot 

iitcd  rithrr  to  the  external  sen<(L*s,  or  to  eonsciousnetu,  introdn 
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Other  internal  senses ;  such  as  the  sense  of  harmony,  the  sense  of  beauty, 
and  the  moral  sense.  Ancient  philosophers  also  spoke  of  internal  senses, 
of  which  memory  was  accounted  one. 

But  all  these  senses,  whether  external  or  internal,  have  been  represented 
by  philosophers  as  the  means  of  furnishing  our  minds  with  ideas,  without 
including  any  kind  of  judgment.  Dr.  Hutchcson  defines  a  sense  to  be  a 
determination  of  the  mind  to  receive  any  idea  from  the  presence  of  an 
object  independent  on  our  will. 

"  By  this  term  (sense)  philosophers  in  general  have  denominated  those 
faculties,  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  liable  to  feelings  relative  to 
ourselves  only,  and  from  which  they  have  not  pretended  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions concerning  the  nature  of  things ;  whereas  truth  is  not  relative, 
but  absolute  and  real."     Dr.  Priestley's  Exam,  of  Dr.  Reid,  &c  page  123. 

On  the  contrary,  in  common  language,  sense  always  implies  judgment. 
A  man  of  sense  is  a  man  of  judgment.  Good  sense  is  good  judgment. 
Nonsense  is  what  is  evidently  contrary  to  right  judgment.  Common  sense 
is  that  d^ee  of  judgment  which  is  common  to  men  with  whom  we  can 
converse  and  transact  business. 

Seeing  and  hearing  by  philosophers  are  called  senses,  because  we  have 
ideas  by  them  ;  by  the  vulgar  they  are  called  senses,  because  we  judge  by 
them.  We  judge  of  colours  by  the  eye  ;  of  sounds  by  the  ear ;  of  beauty 
and  deformity  by  taste ;  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  by  our  moral 
sense  or  conscience. 

Sometimes  philosophers,  who  represent  it  as  the  sole  province  of  sense 
to  furnish  us  with  ideas,  fall  unawares  into  the  popular  opinion,  that  they 
are  jud^g  faculties.  Thus  Locke,  book  4,  chap.  11,  "  And  of  this,  (that 
the  quality  or  accident  of  colour  doth  really  exist,  and  hath  a  being  without 
me,)  the  greatest  assurance  I  can  possibly  have,  and  to  which  my  faculties 
can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which  are  the  proper  and  sole 
judges  of  this  thing.'' 

This  popular  meaning  of  the  word  sene  is  not  peculiar  to  the  English 
language.  The  corresponding  words  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  I  believe  in 
all  the  European  languages,  have  the  same  latitude.  I'he  Latin  words 
senlire,  sententia,  sensa,  sensus,  from  the  last  of  which  the  English  word 
sense  is  borrowed,  express  judgment  or  opinion ;  and  are  applied  indif- 
ferently to  objects  of  external  sense,  of  taste,  of  morals,  and  of  the  under- 
standing. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  assign  the  reason  why  a  word,  which  is  no  term  of 
art,  which  is  familiar  in  common  conversation,  should  have  so  different  a 
meaning  in  philosophical  HTitings.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  philo- 
sophical meaning  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  account  which  Mr. 
Locke  and  other  modern  philosojdiers  give  of  judgment.  For  if  the  sole 
province  of  the  senses,  external  and  internal,  be  to  furnish  the  mind  with 
the  ideas  about  which  we  judge  and  reason,  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that  the  sole  province  of  judgment  should  be  to  compare  those 
ideas,  and  to  perceive  their  necessary  relations. 

These  two  opinions  seem  to  be  so  connected,  that  one  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  other.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  if  both  be  true,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  any  knowledge  or  judgment,  either  of  the  real  existence  of 
contingent  things,  or  of  their  contingent  relations. 

To  return  to  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word  sense.  I  believe  it  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  find  good  authors  who  never  use  it  in  that 
meaning,  than  to  find  such  as  do. 

We  may  take  Mr.  Pope  as  good  authority  for  the  meaning  of  an  Englis 
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word.     He  uses  k  ciftt»iit  and  in  Im  \\jy\Ht\v  to  the  EarJ  of  Burlington^  hi 
made  a  littk  det^cant  ujion  it. 

''  Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brather  Peerj 
A  certaiu  truth,  whicfi  many  htiy  too  dear  ; 
Something  there  i<  more  needful  than  expense, 
And  sometltiii^  previoiiFi  even  to  taste, — 'tia  senfte  ; 
GtKid  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven  ; 
And  though  no  science,  fulrly  vnirlh  the  seven  ; 
A  light,  which  in  yourself  you  must  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give." 

This  inward  light  or  sense  is  given  by  Heaven  to  different  persons  in 
different  degrees.  There  is  a  Certain  degree  of  it  which  is  neccafiiry  to  our 
being  subjects  of  liw  and  govL»rnment,  capable  n(  managing  our  own  affairtt 
and  answerable  for  our  conduct  towards  others :  this  is  called  commofi 
sense,  bt*eause  it  \a  common  to  all  men  with  whom  we  can  tnnsact 
business,  or  csdl  to  account  for  their  conduct* 

The  hiwfl  of  M  civtlized  nations  distinguish  those  who  have  this  gift  of 
Heaven  from  those  u'Jio  have  it  not.  I'he  last  may  have*  rights  which 
ought  not  to  be  violated,  but  having  no  understanding  in  themselves  to 
direct  their  actions,  the  laws  appoint  them  to  be  guided  by  the  under- 
standing of  otherf?  It  is  easily  discerned  by  its  cifects  in  men's  actions,  in 
their  speeches,  and  even  in  their  looks  ;  and  when  it  is  made  a  quealian» 
whether  a  man  has  this  natural  gift  or  not^  a  judge  or  a  jury,  upon  a  sbort 
conversation  with  him,  can,  for  the  most  part>  determine  the  question  with 
great  asaurance. 

The  same  degree  of  understanding  which  makes  a  man  capable  of  acting 
with  common  prudence  in  tlie  conduct  of  life,  rnake^  him  capable  of  din* 
covering  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  matters  tliat  are  self-evjdctitt 
and  which  he  distinctly  apprehends. 

All  knowledge,  and  all  science*  must  be  built  upon  principles  that  mm 
self-evident ;  and  of  such  principles,  every  man  who  has  common  jbcusc  ts 
a  competent  judge,  when  he  coneeive&i  them  distinctly.  Hence  it  is.  that 
disputes  very  ofteti  terminate  in  an  sipjR'al  to  common  sense*. 

While  the  parties  agrei?  in  the  first  principles  on  which  their  arguntenti 
are  grounded,  there  is  riMim  for  reasoning:  but  when  one  denies*  what  t# 
the  other  appears  Uk}  evident  U*  need,  or  to  admit  of  proof,  reasoning  seemi 
to  be  at  an  end  ;  an  appeul  is  made  to  common  scu^,  and  each  porty  im 
left  to  enjoy  bis  own  opinion. 

There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  fur  this,  nor  any  way  left  to  diactiA  such 
appeals,  unless  the  decisions  of  connnon  sense  can  be  brought  into  a  code^ 
in  which  idl  reasonable  mt*n  shall  aef|uie*ce.  *J  his  iude**d,  if  it  be  ivo^c^ble^ 
would  Ir*  very  de8ir;ible,  and  would  supply  a  d(*stdfTiitunt  in  logic ;  anil 
why  should  it  l>c  thought  impossible  that  reas^mable  men  should  agree  ta 
things  that  are  self-evident  ? 

All  that  is  intended  in  this  chapter,  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
common  sense,  that  it  muy  not  be  treated,  as  it  has  lM?en  bv  some,  as  u 
new  jjrinciple,  or  as  a  wordf  without  any  n^eaning.  I  have  cncicavourrd  to 
show,  that  M'«!ie»  in  its  most  common,  and  therefore  its  most  prop«»f 
mining,  siguifles  judgment,  tliout^h  phihwophers  often  use  it  in  jinother 

ming.     FriMO  thin  it  i»  nafnral  to  think,  that  common  sense  aliould 
vNunmon  judgnirut  ;  and  ^o  it  really  dtK^s* 
;it  the  prtche  limits  arc*  which  divide  cfmimnn  judgment  fnun  whmt 
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is  beyond  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  what  falls  short  of  it  on  the  other, 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  and  men  may  agree  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  who  have  different  opinions  about  those  limits,  or  who  even  never 
thoueht  of  fixing  them.  This  is  as  intelligible,  as,  that  all  Englishmen 
should  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  county  of  York,  though  perhaps  not 
a  hundredth  part  of  them  can  point  out  its  precise  limits. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  that  common  sense  is  as  unambiguous  a  word, 
and  as  well  understood  as  the  county  of  York*  We  find  it  in  innumerable 
places  in  good  writers ;  we  hear  it  on  innumerable  occasions  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  always  in  the  same  meaning. 
And  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  so  seldom  defined  or  explained. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  authorities  he  gives,  to  show  that  the  word  sense 
signifies  understanding,  soundness  of  faculties,  strength  of  natural  reason, 
quotes  Dr.  Bentley  for  what  may  be  called  a  definition  of  common  sense, 
though,  probably  not  intended  for  that  purpose,  but  mentioned  accidentally : 
''  GoA.  hath  endowed  mankind  with  power  and  abilities,  which  we  call 
natural  light  and  reason,  and  common  sense." 

It  is  true  that  common  sense  is  a  popular,  and  not  a  scholastic  word ; 
and  by  most  of  those  who  have  treated  systematically  of  the  powers  of 
the  understanding,  it  is  only  occasionally  mentioned,  as  it  is  by  other 
writers. 

But  I  recollect  two  philosophical  writers,  who  are  exceptions  to  this 
remark.  One  is  Buffier,  who  treated  largely  of  common  sense,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge,  above  fifty  years  ago.  The  other  is  Bishop  Berkeley, 
who,  I  think,  has  laid  as  much  stress  upon  common  sense,  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  as  any  philosopher  that  has  come  after 
him.  If  the  reader  chooses  to  look  back  to  Essay  II,  Chap.  10,  he  will 
be  satisfied  of  this,  from  the  quotations  there  made  for  another  purpose^ 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat. 

Men  rarely  ask  what  common  sense  is;  because  every  man  believes 
himself  possessed  of  it,  and  would  take  it  for  an  imputation  upon  his  un- 
derstanding to  be  thought  unacquainted  with  it.  Yet  I  remember  two 
very  eminent  authors  who  have  put  this  question ;  and  it  is  not  improper 
to  hear  their  sentiments  upon  a  subject  so  frequently  mentioned,  and  so 
rarely  canvassed. 

It  is  well  known,  that  lord  Shaftesbury  gave  to  one  of  his  treatises  the 
title  of  Sensus  Communis;  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  f Fit  and  Humour, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend;  in  which  he  puts  his  friend  in  mind  of  a  free  con- 
versation with  some  of  their  friends  on  the  subjects  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Amidst  the  different  opinions  started  and  maintained  with  great 
life  and  ingenuity,  one  or  other  would  every  now  and  then  take  the  liberty  to 
appeal  to  common  sense.  Every  one  allowed  the  appeal ;  no  one  would 
offer  to  call  the  authority  of  the  court  in  question,  till  a  gentleman,  whose 
good  understanding  was  never  yet  brought  in  doubt,  desired  the  company 
very  gravely  that  they  would  tell  him  what  common  sense  was. 

"  If,  said  he,  by  the  word  sense  we  were  to  understand  opinion  and 
judgment,  and  by  the  word  common,  the  generality,  or  any  considerable 
part  of  mankind,  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  where  the  subject  of  common 
sense  could  lie  ;  for  that  which  was  according  to  the  sense  of  one  part  of 
mankind,  was  against  the  sense  of  another :  and  if  the  majority  were  to 
determine  common  sense,  it  would  change  as  often  as  men  changed.  That 
in  religion,  common  sense  was  as  hard  to  determine  as  catholic  or  orthodox. 
What  to  one  was  absurdity,  to  another  was  demonstration. 

»'  In  policy,  if  plain  British  or  Dutch  sense  were  right,  Turkish,  and 
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French  nmst  certainly  bo  wTong.  Antl  «s  mere  nonsense,  as  passii^ 
obedience*  fitHniied,  wc  found  it  to  be  the  cnniniun  sense  of  a  great  partr 
amnngst  ourselves,  ii  greater  |mrt  in  Kniope,  and  nerbiip*  the  greatest  part 
of  all  the  workl  b<*8ide8.  As  for  moruls,  the  diflTerencc  was  still  wider  ; 
for  even  the  philosophers  could  never  agree  in  one  and  the  same  system. 
And  siimc  even  of  our  most  admired  modern  philosophers  had  fairly  told 
us,  that  virtue  and  vice  had  no  other  law  or  measure  than  mere  wliioti 
and  vogue/* 

This  is  tlu-  substance  of  the  gentleman's  speech,  whieli,  I  apprchendt  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  the  word  perfect ly^  and  c«jn tains  all  that  has  been, 
or  can  be  aaid  against  the  authority  of  cummon  senile,  and  the  propriety  of 
appeals  to  it, 

As  there  is  no  mention  of  any  answer  immediately  made  to  this  spceeht 
we  might  he  apt  to  conchide,  that  the  noble  author  adopted  the  sentimentu 
of  the  intelligent  gentleman,  who*e  speech  he  recites.  But  the  contrary 
is  manifest,  from  the  title  of  Sensits  Cotumtitth  given  to  his  Essay p  fronn  hifi 
frequent  use  of  the  wonl,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Essay. 

llie  author  oppears  to  Irave  a  double  intention  in  that  Essay,  corrc- 
tponding  to  the  double  title  prefixed  to  it.  One  intention  is,  to  justify 
the  use  of  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  in  discussing  among  friends  the 
gravest  subjects.  ''  I  can  very  well  suppose,  miys  he,  men  may  be  frighted 
out  of  their  wits  ;  hut  I  have  no  appreuensiou  they  should  l»e  laughed  out 
of  them.  I  ciin  hardly  imagine,  that,  in  n  pleasant  ^\'ay,  they  should  ever 
he  talked  out  of  their  love  for  society^  or  reasoned  out  of  humanity  and 
common  sense/* 

The  other  iuteutlon,  siguified  by  the  title  Semus  ConimitniSf  is  carried 
on  hand  in  hand  with  the  fifst,  and  is  to  fihew,  that  common  sense  is  not 
80  YDgue  and  uncertain  a  thing  as  it  is  represented  to  be  in  the  sceptical 
speech  before  recited,  **  I  will  trj ,"  says  he,  **  what  certain  knowledge 
or  assurance  of  things  may  be  rectivered  in  that  very  way.  (to  wit,  of  hu- 
mour,)  by  which  all  cerUuuty,  you  thought,  was  lost/ and  ati  cndJcsa 
scepticism  introduced/' 

lie  gives  stmie  criticisms  ujjon  the  word  sensus  communis  in  Juvenal, 
Horace»  and  Seneca ;  and  after  showing,  in  a  fiKsetious  way,  throughout 
the  Treatise,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals^  of  politic*,  «€ 
criticism,  and  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  arc  the  dictates  of  comi 
■ense,  he  sums  up  the  whole  in  these  words :  **  That  some  moral  and 
loKvphical  truths  there  are  so  evident  in  themselves,  that  it  would  be  i 
to  imagine  half  mankind  run  mad,  and  joined  precisely  in  the  same  speci<!S  ' 
of  folly,  than  to  admit  any  thing  as  truth,  which  should  he  advancetl 
ftgainst  such  natural  knowledge,  fundamental  reason,  and  common  sense.** 
And,  on  taking  leave,  he  adds:  "And  no%v,  my  friend,  idiould  you  Iia4 
I  had  moralised  in  any  tolerable  manner,  according  to  common  senn  '  * 
without  canting.  I  should  be  satisfied  with  my  peiformancc/' 

Another  eminent  writer,  who  has  put  the  question  what  comnum 
is,  is  Fcnelon,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Cam  bray. 

That  ingenious  and  pious  author,  having  liad  an  early  preposMsnon  ill 
favour  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  made  an  attempt  to  ekablish.oii  a  iort 
foundation,  the  metapliysical  argumenU  which  Dea  Cartes  had  inTeiit#<it4l  i 
prove  tite  being  of  the  beity.  For  thi«  puqjone,  he  begins  Hith  the  ttr- 
taikn  doubt.  He  proceeds  to  find  out  the  truth  of  his  own  existence^  and 
then  to  examine  %vherein  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  this  and  other  audi 
primary  truths  consisted.  This,  according  to  CarUiuan  principles,  he  pl«Mi 
*»*  ilie  eh  nnirw  and  distinctnest  of  the  ideas.     On  the  contnirv,  he  pJwrt 
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the  absurdity  of  the  contraiy  propositions,  in  their  being  repugnant  to  his 
dear  and  distinct  ideas. 

To  illustrate  this,  he  ^ves  various  examples  of  questions  manifestly* 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  which  every  man  of  common  understanding  w<Mild 
at  first  sight  ^rceive  to  be  so,  ana  then  goes  on  to  this  purpose : 

"  What  is  It  that  makes  these  questions  ridiculous  ?  Wherein  does  this 
ridicule  precisely  consist  ?  It  will  perhaps  be  replied,  that  it  consists  in 
this,  that  they  shock  common  sense.  But  what  is  this  same  common 
sense  ?  It  is  not  the  first  notions  that  all  men  have  equally  of  the  same  things. 
This  common  sense,  which  is  always  and  in  all  places  the  same ;  which 
prevents  inquiry ;  which  make  inquiry  in  some  cases  ridiculous ;  whidi, 
instead  of  inquiring,  makes  a  man  laugh  whether  he  will  or  not ;  which 
puts  it  out  of  a  man's  power  to  doubt :  this  sense,  which  only  waits  to  be 
consulted ;  which  shows  itself  at  the  first  glance,  and  immediately  discovers 
the  evidence  or  the  absurdity  of  a  question ;  is  not  this  the  same  that  I 
call  my  ideas  ? 

"  ^hold  then  those  ideas  or  general  notions,  which  it  is  not  in  my 
power  either  to  contradict  or  examine,  and  by  which  I  examine  and  decide 
m  every  case,  insomuch  that  I  laugh  instead  of  answering,  as  often  as  any 
thing  is  proposed  to  me,  which  is  evidently  contrary  to  what  these  im- 
mutable ideas  represent." 

I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  passage,  that  the  interpretation  it  gives 
of  Des  Cartes'  criterion  of  truth,  whether  just  or  not,  is  the  most  Intel* 
ligible  and  the  most  favourable  I  have  met  with. 

I  b^  leave  to  mention  one  passage  from  Cicero,  and  to  add  two  or  three 
from  late  writers,  which  show  that  this  word  is  not  become  obsolete,  nor 
has  changed  its  meaning. 

De  Oratore,  Lib.  3, ''  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  sensu,  sine  uUa  arte  aut 
ratione,  in  artibus  ac  rationibus,  recta  ac  parva  dijudicant.  Idque  cum 
fftciaat  in  picturis,  et  in  signis,  et  in  aliis  operibus,  ad  quorum  intelli- 
sentiam  a  natura  minus  habent  instrumenti,  tum  multo  ostendunt  magis 
in  verborum,  numerorum,  vocumque  judicio ;  quod  ea  sint  in  communibus 
infixa  sensibus;  neque  earum  rerum  quemquam  fiinditus  natura  voluit 
expertem." 

Hume's  Essays  and  Treatises,  vol  i,  p.  5,  "  But  a  philosopher,  who 
proposes  only  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  mankind  m  more  beautiful 
and  more  engaging  colours,  if  by  accident  he  commits  a  mistake,  goes  no 
further,  but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  and  the  natural  sen^ 
timents  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the  right  path,  and  secures  himself  from 
any  dangerous  illusion." 

Hume's  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  p.  2,  ''  Those 
who  have  refused  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions  may  be  ranked  am<nig 
the  disingenuous  disputants.  The  only  way  of  eoEverting  an  antagonist 
of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himself:  for  finding  that  nobody  keeps  up 
the  controversy  with  him,  'tis  probable  he  will  at  last,  of  himself,  from 
mere  weariness,  come  over  to  the  side  of  eommoo  9eam  and  reason." 

Priestley's  Institutes,  Prelim.  Essay,  vol.  i,  p.  27>^  "  Because  common 
sense  is  a  sufficient  guard  against  many  errors  in  rel^on,  it  seems  to  haw 
been  taken  for  granted,  that  common  sense  is  a  sufficient  instructor  also, 
whereas  in  fact,  without  positive  instruction,  men  would  natairally  have 
been  mere  savages  with  respect  to  religion ;  as,  without  similar  instructioo, 
they  would  be  savages  with  respect  to  the  arts  of  life  and  the  saeaow. 
Common  sense  can  only  be  compared  to  a  judge ;  but  what  can  a  judge  do 
without  evidence  and  proper  materials  from  n^ich  to  form  a  iad|pMi^t^'' 
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Pneslley's  Examination  itf  Dr.  Ri^id,  &c.  page  127,  "But  should  we, 
mit  of  ccmiplaiHaiice,  admit,  tlisit  uhat  has  liillit^rto  be^n  called  judgment 
ma)^  be  called  ^^eiise,  it  is  makiug  too  free  with  ihe  established  si^ilicatjoi] 
i>f  words  to  call  it  cfjuuijon  sense,  which,  in  cmnmon  ncceptntion,  has  long 
been  apprapriated  to  a  very  dilferent  thinjj,  viz  to  tliat  capacity  for  judging 
«»f  common  things  that  persons  of  middling  capacities  are  capable  of/* 
Page  12^*,  '*  I  should  therefore  expect*  thot  if  a  man  was  so  totidly  de* 
privt'd  of  comnimi  Hense  as  not  to  he  able  to  distinguish  truth  from  false- 
hood in  one  case,  be  wonld  lie  equally  incapable  of  distinguishing  it  ill 
unuther.'* 

From  this  cloud  of  testimonies,  to  whicli  hundreds  might  he  added,  1 
apprehend,  tlmt  whatever  censure  h  thrown  upon  thtiM*  who  have  sptike  ot 
conmuin  ?ensc  as  a  principle  of  knowledge,  nr  who  have  flppenled  to  it  in 
nnitters  tlmt  are  self-evident,  will  fall  light,  wlien  there  are  so  many  to 
*.hare  In  it.  Indet-d,  the  authority  of  this  tribunal  is  t<io  sacred  and  ve- 
mrnble,  and  bos  prescription  too  h»ng  in  its  favour^  to  ht*  now  wisely  ciilled 
in  questToii.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  do  so,  may  remember  the  sh^*^vd 
saying  of  Mr.  Hobljes,  **  When  re:ison  is  against  a  nian^  a  man  nill  be 
against  reason/'     This  is  ef|ually  appSioible  to  e«*mmon  sense. 

FVom  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  n*eaning  of  this  term^  at  is  easy 
to  judge*  Imth  of  the  ]iroper  usi*  and  of  the  abuse  of  it. 

It  is  absurd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  any  opposition  lietween  rtHison 
and  common  sense.  It  is  indeed  the  first-lwrn  of  reason,  and  as  tbey  are 
cf»mmonly  joined  ti^ether  in  speech,  and  in  writing,  they  are  infeparabl^ 
111  their  nature. 

We  ascribe  to  reason  two  offices,  or  two  degrees.  The  ftrst  is  to  judge 
of  things  self-evident ;  the  second  to  draw  conclusions  thot  are  not  self- 
evident  from  those  that  are.  The  iirst  of  tliese  is  the  province,  and  the 
Ride  province  of  common  j^ense  ;  and  therefore  it  coincides  with  ni'ason  in 
its  wlude  extent,  «nd  is  only  another  name  for  one  branclx  or  one  degree  of 
reason.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  why  then  should  you  give  it  a  particular 
Jiume,  since  it  is  acknowledged  to  he  only  a  degree  of  reason?  It  wimld 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  ^rhy  do  yon  al)oli&h  a  name  which  is  to  be 
fuuiid  in  the  langnnjic  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  has  acquired  a  right  by 
pre^c^ption  ?  Such  an  attempt  is  equally  foolish  and  ineffectual-  Ever\' 
wi^e  man  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  a  name  which  is  found  in  all  languages 
as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them,  is  not  without  some  use. 

But  there  is  an  obvious  reason  why  this  degree  of  reason  sliould  have  m 
nfime  appropriated  to  it  ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
no  other  degree  of  reason  is  to  he  found.  It  is  this  degree  that  entitlen 
them  to  the  denomination  of  reasonable  creatures.  It  is  this  degree  of 
reason,  and  this  tifdy^  that  makes  a  man  capable  of  managing  his  own  af* 
fairs,  and  answerable  for  his  conduct  towards  others.  There  is  ther«fo« 
ilje  bt»st  reason  why  it  should  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it. 

Tht*e  two  degrees  of  reason  differ  in  other  respects,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  distinct  names. 

7  he  first  is  purely  the  gift  of  Heaven.     And  where  Heaven  has  ncit 
given  it,  no  education  can  sup[ily  the  want.     Tlie  sectmd  is  learned  Uy 
pmclice  and  rules,  w  hen  the  first  is  not  wanting.   A  man  who  has  commiHi  1 
cerise  u>ay  be  taught  to  reason.     Hut  if  he  h:is  not  that  gift,  no  teaehtnfj^j 
will  nmke  him  able  either  to  judge  of  first  principles  or  to  reason  ftntn 
them. 

I  have  only  this  further  to  observe,  that  the  province  of  common  s«  _ 
is  more  extensive  in  refutation  than  in  confirmation.    A  conclusion  drawn i 
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by  a  train  of  just  reasoning  from  true  principles  cannot  ixwsibly  contradict 
any  decision  of  common  sense,  liecause  truth  will  always  be  consistent  with 
itself.  Neither  can  such  a  conclusion  receive  any  confirmation  from 
common  sense,  because  it  is  not  within  its  jurisdiction. 

But  it  is  possible,  that,  by  setting  out  from  false  principles,  or  by  an 
error  in  reasoning,  a  man  may  be  led  to  a  conclusion  that  contradicts  the 
decisions  of  common  sense.  In  this  case  the  conclusion  is  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  common  sense,  though  the  reasoning  on  which  it  was  grounded 
be  not;  and  a  man  of  common  sense  may  fairly  reject  the  conclusion, 
without  being  able  to  show  the  error  of  the  reasoning  that  led  to  it. 

Thus,  if  a  mathematician,  by  a  process  of  intiicate  demonstration,  in 
which  some  false  step  was  made,  should  be  brought  to  this  conclusion,  that 
two  quantities,  which  are  both  equal  to  a  third,  are  not  equal  to  each  other, 
a  man  of  common  sense,  without  pretending  to  be  a  judge  of  the  demon* 
stration,  is  well  entitled  to  rcji'ct  the  conclusion,  and  to  pronounce  it 
absurd. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SENTIMENTS  OF  PHILOSOPHERS  CONCERNING  JUDGMENT. 

A  DIFFERENCE  about  tlic  meaning  of  a  word  ought  not  to  occasion 
disputes  among  philosophers :  but  it  is  often  very  proper  to  take  notice  of 
such  differences,  in  order  to  prevent  verbal  disputes.  There  are,  indeed, 
no  words  in  language  more  liable  to  ambiguity  than  those  by  which  we 
express  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  and  the  most  candid  and  judicious 
may  sometimes  be  led  into  different  opinions  about  their  precise  meaning. 

I  hinted  before  what  I  take  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Locke  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  judgment,  and  mentioned  what  I  ap- 
prehend may  have  led  him  into  it.  But  let  us  hear  himself;  Essay, 
book  4,  chap.  14,  "  Tlie  faculty  which  God  has  given  to  man  to  supply 
the  want  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge,  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is 
judgment ;  whereby  the  mind  takes  its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree ;  or, 
which  is  the  same,  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  false,  without  perceiving 
a  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  Thus  the  mind  has  two  faculties^ 
conversant  about  truth  and  falsehood.  First,  Knowledge,  whereby  it 
certainly  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  satisfied  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  ideas.  Secondly,  Judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas 
together,  or  separating  them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  their 
certain  agreement  or  disagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  be  so." 

Knowledge,  I  think,  sometimes  signifies  things  known  ;  sometimes  that 
act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  know  them.  And  in  like  manner  opinion 
sometimes  signifies  things  believed;  sometimes  the  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  believe  them.  But  judgment  is  the  faculty  which  is  exercised 
in  both  these  acts  of  the  mind.  In  knowledge,  we  judge  without  doubting ; 
in  opinion,  with  some  mixture  of  doubt.  But  I  know  no  authority^ 
besides  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  for  calling  knowledge  a  faculty,  any  more  than 
for  calling  opinion  a  faculty. 

Neither  do  1  think  that  knowledge  is  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  Mr.  Locke  assigns  to  it ;  because  the  far  greatest  part  of  what  all 
men  call  human  knowledge,  is  in  things  which  neither  admit  of  intuitive 
nor  of  demonstrative  proof. 

1  have  all  along  used  the  word  judgttieni  in  a  more  extended  sense  than 
^Ir.  Locke  docs  in  the  passage  above  mentioned.    I  understand  by  it  that 


operfttioji  of  mind,  by  which  we  determine  concerning  any  thing  tbal  m»f 
be  expressed  by  a  proposition,  whether  it  he  true  or  false*  Every  pro- 
pctsition  h  either  true  or  false  :  so  is  every  judgment.  A  proposition  may 
te  simply  conceived  without  judging  of  it.  But  when  there  is  not  only  a 
conception  of  the  propoRitioi^^  but  a  mental  aflirmation  or  negation,  an 
assent  or  dissent  of  the  understanding,  whether  weak  or  strong,  that  it 
judgment. 

I  think,  that  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  logicians  have  taken  the  word 
in  this  sense,  and  other  writers,  for  the  mont  part,  thougli  there  are  other 
meanings,  which  there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  with  this. 

We  may  take  the  anthority  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  as  a  logician,  m  a 
man  who  understood  English,  and  i^^ho  had  a  just  esteem  of  Sir,  Locke's 
Eway.  Logic,  Introd.  page  5,  "  Judgment  is  that  operation  of  the 
mind,  '*  wherein  we  join  two  or  more  ideas  together  by  one  affirmation 
or  negation  ;  that  is,  we  either  affirm  or  deny  (his  to  be  that.  So  this  tree 
is  high  ;  that  hors^  is  not  swift  ;  ihe  mind  of  jnan  is  a  thinking  being  ;  mere 
vmtier  has  no  thought  bdonging  to  it ;  God  is  just  ;  good  men  are  ofien 
mi  serai/if  in  this  war  Id  ;  a  righteous  governor  v:  Hi  make  a  difference  betwJjti 
the  evil  and  the  gmd  ;  which  sentences  are  the  effect  of  jntrgment,  and  arc 
called  propositions/*  And  part  2;  chap,  2,  sec,  SJ,  *'  The  evidence  of  sense 
is,  when  wc  frame  a  proposition  according  to  the  dictate  of  any  of  our 
sensef$.  8o  we  judge,  thai  grass  ts  grtrn  ;  that  a  trumpet  gives  a  pleamnt 
souftd  ;  that  firr  hums  wood  ;  nmicr  is  soft  ;  mid  iron  hard,*' 

In  this  meaning,  judgment  extends  to  every  kind  of  evidence,  probable 
or  certain,  and  to  every  degree  of  as»ent  or  dissent.  It  ex  tends  to  all 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  all  opinion  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  in 
knowledge  it  is  more  firm  and  steady,  like  a  house  founded  upon  a  rock. 
In  opinion  it  staiidji  npon  a  weaker  foundation,  and  is  more  bable  to  he 
shaken  and  overturneJ. 

These  differences  al>out  tlie  meaning  of  words  are  not  mentioned  as  if 
truth  was  on  one  side»  and  error  on  the  other,  but  as  an  apology  for 
deviating  in  thiJi  instance  from  the  phraseolog}'^  of  Mr.  Locke,  which  is  far 
the  m**st  parta  ccurote  and  distinct  ;  and  lie  cause  attention  to  the  different 
meanings  that  are  put  upon  words  by  different  authors  is  the  best  way  ta 
prevent  our  mistaking  verl>al  differences  for  real  differences  of  opinion. 

The  common  theor>'  concerning  ideas  natxiraOy  leads  to  a  theory  con* 
cerning  jiidginent,  which  may  l>e  a  proper  test  of  its  truth  ;  for  as  they  are 
necessarily  connected,  they  mnyt  .stand  or  fall  together  :    Their  connexion 
is  thus  expressed  hy  i^lr,  Locke,  book  4,  chap.  1,  "  Since  the  mind  in  all 
its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  no  otiier  immediate  object  but  its  own 
ideas,  which  it  alone  dm's,  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  as  evident  that  our  i 
knowledge  is  only  C4>nversaiit  about  them.     Knowledge  then  seems  to  m#l 
to  be  nothing  hut  the  perception  of  the  conncsim  and  agreement,  or  dis^l 
agreement  and  rrpngnanct/  ofantf  t^our  ideas,     Jn  this  uhne  it  consists^'* 

There  can  only  he  one  objection  to  tlie  justice  of  this  inference ;  and  I 
tliat  i8»  that  the  antecedent  proposition  from  which  it  is  inferred,  seem^  t#  I 
liavesoine  ambiguity:  for,  in  the  fir^t  clause  of  that  projiosition,  the  mind  li  | 
aaid  to  have  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas ;  in  the  second,  thai  \ 
it  has  no  other  object  at  ail ;  that  it  does  or  can  contemplate  ideas  altme. 

If  the  word  immedmtv  in  the  first  clause  be  a  mere  expletive,  and  be  wi^ 
intended  to  limit  the  generality  of  the  proposition,  then  the  two  clauses  1 
will  be  perfectly  consistent ^  the  second  being  only  a  re[>etition  or  explicatiiMI  i 
of  the  first ;  and  the  inference  that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversani*! 
about  idcftSj  will  be  perfectly  just  and  logical. 
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But  if  the  word  immediate  in  the  first  clause  be  intended  to  limit  the 
general  proposition^  and  to  imply,  that  the  mind  has  other  objects  besides 
its  own  ideas^  though  no  other  immediate  objects  j  then  it  will  not  be 
true  that  it  does  or  can  contemplate  ideas  alone ;  nor  will  the  inference  be 
justly  drawn,  that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  ideas. 

Mr.  Locke  must  either  have  meant  his  antecedent  proposition,  without 
any  limitation  by  the  word  immediate,  or  he  must  have  meant  to  limit  it 
by  that  word,  and  to  signify  that  there  are  objects  of  the  mind  which  arc 
not  ideas. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  appears  to  me  most  probable,  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  Because,  when  he  purposely  defines  the  word  idea,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Essay,  he  says  it  is  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  under- 
standing when  a  man  thinks;  or  whatever  the  mind  can  be  employed 
about  in  thinking.  Here  there  is  no  room  left  for  objects  of  the  mind 
that  are  not  ideas,  'i'he  same  definition  is  often  repeated  throughout  tl^ 
Essay.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  word  immediate  is  added,  as  in  the  passage 
now  under  consideration  ;  but  there  is  no  intimation  made  that  it  ou^t  to 
be  understood  when  it  is  not  expressed.  Now  if  it  had  realJy  been  his 
opinion,  that  there  are  objects  of  thought  which  are  not  ideas,  this  definition, 
which  is  tlie  ground-work  of  the  whole  Essay,  would  have  been  very  im- 
proper, and  apt  to  mislead  his  reader. 

Secondly,  He  has  never  attempted  to  show  how  there  can  be  objects  of 
thought,  which  are  not  immediate  objects;    and  indeed  this  seems  im- 

nible.  For  whatever  the  object  be,  the  man  either  thinks  of  it,  or  he 
not.  There  is  no  medium  between  these.  If  he  thinks  of  it,  it  is  an 
immediate  object  of  thought  while  he  thinks  of  it.  If  he  does  not  think 
of  it,  it  is  no  object  of  thought  at  all.  Every  object  of  thought,  therefore, 
is  an  immediate  object  of  thought,  and  the  word  immediate,  joined  to  objects 
of  thought,  seems  to  be  a  mere  expletive. 

Thirdly,  Though  Malebranche  and  bishop  Berkeley  believed  that  we 
have  no  ideas  of  mind,  or  of  the  operations  of  minds,  and  that  we  may 
think  and  reason  about  them  without  ideas,  this  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Locke.  He  thought  that  there  are  ideas  of  minds,  and  of  their 
operations,  as  well  as  of  the  objects  of  sense ;  that  the  mind  perceives 
nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  and  that  all  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas. 

A  fourth  reason  is.  That  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  limit  the  ante- 
cedent proposition  by  the  word  immediate,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  blunder 
in  reasoning,  which  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Locke  could  have  committed ;  for 
what  can  be  a  more  glaring  paralogism  than  to  infer,  that  since  ideas  are 
imrtly,  though  not  solely,  the  objects  of  thought,  it  is  evident  that  all  our 
Knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  them  }  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  meant 
that  ideas  are  the  only  objects  of  thought,  then  the  conclusion  drawn  is 
perfectly  just  and  obvious ;  and  he  might  very  well  say,  that  since  it  is 
ideas  only  that  the  mind  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  our  know- 
ledge is  only  conversant  about  them. 

As  to  the  conclusion  itself,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  though  he 
extends  it  only  to  what  he  calls  knowledge,  and  not  to  what  he  calls  judg- 
ment, there  is  the  same  reason  for  extending  it  to  both. 

It  is  true  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  that  it  can  only  be  con- 
versant about  objects  of  the  mind,  or  about  things  which  the  mind  cap 
contemplate.  Judgment,  as  well  as  knowledge,  siipposes  the  conception  of 
the  object  about  which  we  juc^c ;  and  to  judge  of  objects  that  never  were 
nor  can  be  objects  of  the  mind,  is  evidently  impossible. 
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This  thprefore  we   inay  take  for  gnmteil,   timt  if  knowlutlge  Im?  coii- 
verstaiit  alMiut  ideas  only,  iK^caut^e  there  is  rut  athor  ipbjtct  of  the  mind«  1 
it  iniist  be  no  less  certulii,  that  judgnieiit  is  coiivi*r«int  shout  ideas  unly, 
for  the  same  reason. 

BIr.  Locke  adds,  as  the  result  of  Ijis  reiistuiingf^  Knowledge  then  seems 
to  me  to  be  notliing  hut  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement, 
or  disagreement  end  repngnanc)',  of  any  uf  our  idea^i*  In  this  alone  it 
consists. 

This  is  a  very  important  jHJint,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  nccessury  connexion  with  his  system  concerning  ideas,  which 
is  such,  as  that  both  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  for  if  there  is  any  part 
of  human  knowledge  which  does  not  consint  in  the  perception  of  the  agree*- 
ment  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  it  nuiRt  fallow^  that  there  are  objects  of 
tiiought  and  of  contemplation  which  are  not  ideas* 

ThiH  point,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  cartfully  examined*  With  tliin 
view,  let  us  first  attend  to  its  meaning;,  which  I  think  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken, though  it  may  need  some  en  plication. 

Every  poiJit  of  knowledge,  and  every  judgment,  is  expressed  by  a  pro- 
position, wheretJi  something  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position. 

By  perceiving  the  connexion  or  agreement  of  two  ideas,  I  conceive  is 
meant  jwrceiving  the  tnith  of  an  affirmative  propoRitioUt  of  whidi  the 
subject  and  predicate  are  ideas.  In  like  manner,  by  perc4*iving  the  dis- 
agreement and  repugnimcY  of  any  two  id<^js,  I  ciaicerveis  meant  jierceiving 
the  truth  of  a  neijative  proposition,  of  which  both  subject  and  predicate  arc 
ideas.  This  I  take  to  Ite  the  tinly  meaning  the  words  can  l>ear,  and  it  is 
c*iufirmed  by  what  Mr.  Locke  says  in  a  passage  already  quoted  in  this 
chapter,  that  *'  the  mind,  taking  ks  i<leas  to  agree  or  disagree,  is  the  same 
as  taking  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  false.''  Therefore,  if  the  definition 
of  knowledge  given  by  IVIr.  Locke  be  a  just  one,  the  subject,  as  well  a.^  the 
predicate  of  every  proposition,  by  which  any  point  of  knowledge  is  cx- 
tircascd,  must  be  an  idea,  and  can  be  nothing  else  ;  and  the  same  nm*>t 
tiold  of  every  proposition  l>y  which  judgment  is  expressed^  as  has  been 
» ho wn  above. 

Having  ascertained  the  meaniog  of  this  definition  of  humnn  knutrledgVj 
we  are  next  to  Cfinsidcr  how  far  it  is  just. 

fVr>/,  I  would  observe,  that  if  the  \^'ord  idea  1r»  taken  in  the  mfantii^ 
which  it  had  at  first  among  tlie  Pythagf»reiins  and  Platonists,  and  if  by 
knowledge  bi*  meant  only  alystraet  and  general  knowledge,  (which  1  l>ebe%x» 
Mr.  f^ocke  had  chiefly  in  his  vieWt)  I  think  the  proposition  in  true,  that  such 
knowledge  consists  solely  in  perceiving  the  truth  of  propodtions  whoee 
fc object  and  predicate  are  ideas 

By  ideas  here  I  mean  things  conceivei!  abstractly,  without  regard  to  Uiiir 
exiKtence  :  we  commonly  call  them  abstract  notions,  almract  ciaicf  [itioiMI, 
abstract  ideas  ;  the  Peripatetics  called  them  universals ;  and  the  Platcitiistii, 
who  knew  no  other  ideas,  called  them  ideius  without  addition. 

Such  i<leas  are  lioth  subject  and  predicate  in  every  proportion  whieh 
expreiues  ab«tmcl  knowledgi* 

The  whole  iMKly  of  pur**  mtithi'matics  is  an   abstract  science;  and  in 

•      V  mathematical  pro|H)sition,  bi»tb  nubject  and  predicate  arc  ideax,  in  the 

bovr  explained.     Thus,  when  I  my  the  side  of  a  M|Uiire  in  tH»t  ctim- 

mlde  to  Its  diiigonnl :   in  this  pr<»i>oj%ition  thr  ^ifir  ft  mi  the  dtngtmni  of 

fr  are  the  »ubjrctSj  (for  iHMug  a  relative  proiNkHition  it  must  liavc 

••tIji).     a  «|iiare^  its  side,  and  its  diagonal^  are  ideas  of  \ 
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they  are  not  iirdividuals,  but  things  predicable  of  many  individuals.  Ex- 
istence is  not  included  in  their  definition^  nor  in  the  conception  we  form 
of  them.  The  predicate  of  the  proposition  is  commensurable,  which  must 
be  a  universal,  as  the  predicate  of  every  proposition  is  so.  In  other 
branches  of  knowledge  many  abstract  truths  may  be  found,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  mixed  with  others  that  are  not  abstract. 

I  add,  that  I  apprehend  that  what  is  strictly  called  demonstrative  evi- 
dence, is  to  be  found  in  abstract  knowledge  only.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and  I  think  of  all  the  ancient  philosophers ;  and  I 
believe  in  this  they  judged  right.  It  is  true,  we  often  meet  with  demon- 
stration in  astronomy,  in  mechanics,  and  in  other  branches  of  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  but  I  believe  we  shall  always  find  that  such  demonstrations  are 
grounded  upon  principles  or  suppositions^  which  have  neither  intuitive  nor 
demonstrative  evidence. 

Thus,  when  wc  demonstrate,  that  the  path  of  a  projectile  in  vacuo  is  a 
parabola,  wc  suppose  that  it  is  acted  upon  with  the  same  force,  and  in  the 
same  direction  through  its  whole  path  by  gravity.  This  is  not  intuitively 
known,  nor  is  it  demonstrable  :  and  in  the  demonstration,  we  reason  from 
the  laws  of  motion,  which  are  principles  not  capable  of  demonstration,  but 
grounded  on  a  different  kind  of  evidence. 

Ideas,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  are  creatures  of  the  mind  ;  they  are 
fabricated  by  its  rational  powers ;  we  know  their  nature  and  their  essence ; 
for  they  are  nothing  more  than  they  are  conceived  to  be  :  and  because  they 
are  perfectly  known,  we  can  reason  about  them  with  the  highest  degree  of 
evidence. 

And  as  they  are  not  things  that  exist,  but  things  conceived,  they  neither 
have  place  nor  time,  nor  are  they  liable  to  change. 

When  we  say  that  they  are  in  the  mind,  this  can  mean  no  more  but 
that  they  are  conceived  by  the  mind,  or  that  they  arc  objects  of  thought. 
The  act  of  conceiving  them  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  ;  the  things  conceived 
have  no  place,  because  they  have  not  existence.  Thus  a  circle  considered 
abstractly,  is  said  figuratively  to  be  in  the  mind  of  him  that  conceives  it ; 
but  in  no  other  sense  than  the  city  of  London  or  the  kingdom  of  France  is 
said  to  be  in  his  mind  when  he  thinks  of  those  objects. 

Place  and  time  belong  to  finite  things  that  exist,  but  not  to  things  tliat 
are  barely  conceived.  They  may  be  objects  of  conception  to  intelligent 
beings  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times.  Hence  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 
tonists  were  led  to  think  that  they  are  eternal  and  omnipresent.  If  they 
had  existence,  they  must  be  so  ,*  /or  they  have  no  relation  to  any  one  place 
or  time,  which  they  have  not  to  every  place  and  to  every  time. 

The  natural  prejudice  of  mankind,  that  what  we  conceive  must  have 
existence,  led  those  ancient  philosophers  to  attribute  existence  to  ideas ; 
and  by  this  they  were  led  into  all  the  extravagant  and  mysterious  parts  of 
their  system.  When  it  is  purged  of  these,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  only 
intelligible  and  rational  system  concerning  ideas. 

I  agree  with  them  therefore,  that  ideas  are  immutably  the  same  in  all 
times  and  places :  for  this  means  no  more  but  tliat  a  circle  is  always  a 
circle,  and  a  square  always  a  square. 

I  agree  with  them,  that  ideas  are  the  patterns  or  exemplars,  by  which 
every  thing  was  made  that  had  a  beginning :  For  an  intelligent  artificer 
must  conceive  his  work  before  it  is  made ;  he  makes  it  according  to  that 
conception;  and  the  thing  conceived,  before  it  exists,  can  oiuy  be  an 
idea.  , 

I  agree  with  them,  that  every  species  of  thiUi^  oou&\&fti^  viXyiXx^Kfii^ 
an  idi*^ ;  and  thut  the  idea  of  the  species  i&  m  «vet^  Vxw^Niv^^dsi^  A^ 


r 
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apeciesj  witliDtit  dtvtst(»rt  ur  lit ulti plication.  Tins  indeed  h  expressed 
whAt  mysteriously,  according  to  the  muniier  of  the  sect ;  but  it  may 
be  expinined. 

Every  idea  is  an  attribute  ;  and  it  is  a  common  way  of  spenking,  to  say, 
that  the  attribute  is  in  every  subject  of  which  it  may  truly  be  artimied. 
Thus,  to  fie  abnre  Jijt if  yrarjt  of  age ^  is  an  attribute  or  idea.  This  at- 
tribute may  be  in,  or  affirmed  of,  fiftv  dilferent  indiAuduals,  and  be  the 
same  in  uU,  without  division  or  ninltiplieation. 

I  think,  that  not  only  everv  specie.^,  but  every  genus^  higlivr  or  Iow«r, 
and  every  attribute  coili*idcred  abstractiy»  is  an  idea.  These  are  things 
conceived  witlmut  regard  to  exi.stence  ;  they  are  universab,  and  therefore 
ideas,  according  to  the  iiucient  meaning  of  that  word. 

It  is  true,  that  after  the  Platonisti*  entered  into  disputes  with  the  peri- 
patetics, in  order  to  defend  the  existence  of  eternal  ideas,  they  found  it 
prudent  to  contract  the  Hue  of  defence,  and  maintained  only  that  there  Is 
an  idea  of  every  species  of  natural  things,  but  not  of  the  general*  nor  of 
things  artificial.  They  were  unwilling  to  multiply  beings  b^'yond  what 
was  necessary  :  but  in  this  I  think  they  departeil  from  the  genuine  priu- 
ciplej*  of  their  system. 

[lie  detinitiou  of  a  spccie.s,  iu  nothing,  but  the  definition  of  the  genus^ 
with  tlie  addition  of  a  specific  ditferenee  ;  and  the  divisi*>n  of  things  into 
species  is  the  work  of  the  mind,  as  wtdl  an  their  division  into  genera  and 
cia^es.  A  sjiecies,  a  genus,  an  order,  a  class,  is  only  a  combination  of  at- 
tributes made  by  the  mind,  and  called  by  one  name.  There  is  tberefopt 
the  same  reason  for  giving  the  name  of  idea  to  every  attribute,  and  to 
every  Kj>ecies  and  genus,  whether  higher  or  lower :  these  are  only  more 
complex  atlribute.>4,  or  combinations  t»f  the  more  simple.  And  though  it 
might  he  inipro|»er,  withiiut  necessity,  to  multiply  Wings,  which  tljey 
believed  to  liare  a  real  existence  ;  yet,  Imd  they  seen  that  ideas  ore  not 
tliint^  that  exist,  Init  things  that  are  conceived,  they  would  have  apjire- 
bended  no  danger  nor  exjjense  from  their  immber. 

Simple  attributes,  8pt*cies  and  genera,  lower  or  higher,  are  all  thiuga 
conceived  without  regard  to  existence  \  they  are  univemtds :  they  are  tx«- 
pressed  by  general  words  ;  and  have  an  equal  title  to  be  called  by  the  ttaMt 
of  idea^, 

I  likewise  agree  with  those  ancient  philosophers,  tliat  ideas  are  the 
object,  and  the  sole  object  of  science,  strictly  so  called  ;  that  is  of  demen- 
St  rati  vc  reaijoning. 

And  as  ideas  are  imnmtable,  so  their  agreements  and  disagreements,  anil 
all  their  rehitions  and  attributes,  are  immutable.  AH  mathematical  tnillis 
are  imnuitably  true.  Like  the  ideas  alnrnt  which  they  are  con  versanti 
they  have  no  relation  to  time  or  place,  no  dejiendence  upon  existence  t»r 
clmnge.  1  liat  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  erpuil  to  two  right  angles, 
ill  ways  was,  and  always  will  l>e  true,  though  no  triangle  bad  ever  existed* 

T/je  same  may  be  said  of  all  abstract  truths.  On  tluU  ucx^iunt  they 
Imve  often  been  called  eternal  trutlis  :  and  for  the  same  reaw»n  the  Pythii- 
!|oreans  ascribed  eternity  to  the  ideas  alnnit  which  they  are  conversant. 
They  may  very  properly  lie  calleil  neeeiuary  truths  ;  because  it  is  inipa»- 
tabh*  they  should  not  be  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Huch  fs  the  nature  of  idl  truth  that  can  be  discovere<l.  by  perceiving  the 

fiim^ements  and  disagreements  (»f  if/efi«,  when  we  take  that  word  m  \\m 

ive  seiiM'.     And  that  Mr.  Liicke  in  his  definition  of  knowledge,  \mA 

u  his  view  alistract    truths,  we  may  1m*  led  to  think    from 

ire  rives  i^  illustrate  it. 
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necessary,  and  therefore  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  agreements  and  dis- 
agreesnents  of  ideas.  These  are  all  the  truths  we  know  concerning  the  real 
existence  of  thin^ ;  the  truth  of  our  own  existence ;  of  the  existence  of 
other  things,  inanimate,  animal  and  rational,  and  of  their  rarious  attributes 
and  relations. 

These  truths  may  be  called  contingent  truths.  I  except  only  the  ex- 
istence and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  only  necessary 
truth  I  know  regarding  existence. 

All  other  beings  that  exist,  depend  for  their  existence,  and  all  that  be- 
long to  it,  upon  the  will  and  power  of  the  first  cause ;  therefore,  neither 
their  existence,  nor  their  nature,  nor  any  thing  that  befalls  them  is  neoes- 
saiT,  but  contingent. 

But  although  the  existence  of  the  Deity  be  necessary,  I  apprehend  we 
can  only  deduce  it  from  contingent  truths.  The  only  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  which  I  am  able  to  comprehend,  are  grounded  upon  the 
knowledge  of  my  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  other  finite  beings. 
But  these  are  contingent  truths. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  by  perceiving  agreements  and  disagreements  of 
ideas,  no  contingent  truth  whatsoever  can  be  known,  nor  the  real  existence 
of  any  thing,  not  even  our  own  existence,  nor  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
which  is  a  necessary  truth.  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  know- 
ledge may,  and  wliat  cannot  be  attained,  by  perceiving  the  agreements  and 
diaagreenKots  of  ideas,  when  we  take  that  word  in  its  primitive  sense. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider,  whether  knowledge  consists  in 
pereeiving  the  ^reement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  taking  itUai  in  any  of 
the  senses  in  wluch  the  word  is  used  by  Mr.  Locke  and  other  modem  jM- 
losopliers. 

L  Very  often  the  word  idea  is  used  so,  that  to  have  the  idea  of  any 
tUflg  is  a  peripkrasis  for  conceiving  it.  In  this  sense,  an  idea  is  not  aa 
object  of  thou^t,  it  is  thought  itself.  It  is  the  act  of  the  mind  by  whkh 
we  ooneenne  any  object  And  it  is  evident  that  this  could  not  be  the 
Wfning  which  Mr.  Lodiehad  in  view  in  his  definition  of  knowledge. 

2.  A  second  meaning  of  the  wofd  idea,  is  that  which  Mr.  Lodce  gives 
IB  the  intioduction  to  his  Essay,  when  he  is  making  an  apobgy  for  the  fire- 
qnent  use  of  it.  "  It  being  that  term,  I  think,  which  serves  best  to  stand 
&r  wiatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks,  or 
wlbatever  it  is  which  a  man  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking.'* 

By  this  definition,  indeed,  every  thmg  that  can  be  the  object  of  thought, 
is  an  idea.     The  objects  of  our  tlMmghts  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  two 


TW  first  class  comprehends  all  thoop  objects  which  we  not  only  can  tidnk 
mt,  bnt  niiich  we  believe  to  have  a  real  eYistmrp.  Sadi  is  the  Cfeator  of 
aDtki^s,  and  all  his  creatures  that  £dl  within  oar  notice.  Ieanthtak«f 
tfe  an  and  moon,  the  earth  and  sea,  and  of  the  varioos  animal,  vrgrtaMg, 
and  inanimate  productions  with  whidi  it  hath  pleased  the  bonntifid  Oneator 
ta  cnridb  oar  ^obe.  I  can  thinkof  mvadf^af  my  firiendsandaequaintanee. 
I  tUnkef  the  author  of  the  Essay  with  h^^eataem.  These,  and  snck  ns 
t^eae,  are  ob|ect8  of  the  understanding  wiuch  we  betiere  to  have  real  ck^ 


A  aeomd  daas  of  objects  of  the  undentanding  which  a 
cniplipyed  about  in  thinking,  are  thinga  which  we  eitker  beiievc 
hare  exiited.  or  which  we  think  of  withont  rej^nd  to  their  exialc 

Thns,  I  can  think  of  Don  Quixote,  of  tke  idaad  af  Lmta,  af 
and  mi  t'tvpia,  which  I  bdirvr  never  In  have  cxiited.     Kjiec^ 
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every  sju'cics,  aad  t»\vry  genus  of  tliingK.  considered  sibstnvctly*  without  ^dny 
regard  to  their  existence  or  noji-existenc*?,  may  l>e  an  object  of  the  iintlef- 
»taiiding. 

To  this  second  class  of  oUjecU  of  the  understanding,  the  name  of  idea  does 
very  properly  belong,  according  to  tlie  jirimitivc  sense  of  the  word,  and  I 
hiive  already  considered  what  knowledge  docs»  and  what  does  not  eouMst 
in  perceiving  the  ligreements  and  disagreements  of  such  ideas, 

lint  if  we  take  the  word  idea  in  so  extensive  a  sense  a»  to  com  prebend, 
not  only  the  second,  but  also  the  first  chuis  of  ohjeets  of  the  understanding,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  trne,  tliut  all  knowledge  conjii^ts  in  perceiving  the 
agreements  mid  disagreenients  of  ideas:  for  it  is  impossible  that  there 
can  bo  any  knowledge,  any  jtidgmeiit,  any  opinion,  true  or  fidse,  which  19 
not  employed  alnjnt  the  objects  of  the  understanding*  But  whatsoever  is 
an  object  of  tJie  understanding  is  an  idea,  accord iitg  to  this  second  meiimng 
of  the  word. 

Yet  I  am  jwrsnaded  ibat  Mr.  LfKike,  in  bis  definition  of  knowledgCj  did 
not  mean  that  the  wcfrd  idea  should  extend  to  all  those  things  which  ut 
commonlv  consider  i\s  objectii  of  the  nnderstandin^. 

lliongb  bishop  lierkeley  believed  that  ^un,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all 
material  things,  are  ideas. and  nothing  but  ideas,  ]Mr.  I^ocke  nowhere  pm- 
fessc.s  tliis^  opinion.  lie  believed  that  we  have  ideas  of  bodies,  but  not  Uiat 
hmh'es  are  idens.  In  like  manner,  he  lielievcd  that  we  have  ideas  of  mind«, 
but  not  that  minds  are  ideas.  Wlien  he  inc|uired  so  carcfnlly  into  the 
origin  of  all  our  ideas,  he  did  not  surely  mean  to  tind  tire  origin  of  wliat- 
soever  may  be  the  object  of  the  understanding,  nor  to  rt*solve  the  origin  of 
every  thing  that  may  be  an  object  of  understanding  into  senmitiou  and 
rcf!cetio«. 

3*  Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  idea  Jiefore 
mentioned,  as  meanings  which  JMr,  Ijiicke  conld  not  have  in  his  view  in  llie 
definition  he  gives  of  knowledge,  the  only  meiuiing  that  could  Ik?  intended 
in  this  place  is  that  which  I  before  calletl  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the 
word  idea,  wliieh  hath  a  reference  to  the  theory  conimonly  received  alvoiil 
the  manner  in  which  tlie  miml  perceives  external  objcnrts,  and  in  which  it 
remembers  and  conceives  objects  tlmt  are  not  present  to  it.  Jt  is  a  very 
ancient  opinion,  antl  has  been  very  genernlly  received  among  philosophers^ 
tJnit  we  cannot  perceive  or  think  of  such  objects  innnediately,  but  l>y  the 
medium  of  certain  images  or  representatives  of  them  really  existing  in  the 
mind  at  the  time. 

To  those  images  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  species  and  phaiitiwms, 
IVIodern  phikisophers  have  given  them  the  name  of  ideos.  "  It  is  evident,*' 
frt*ys  Mr.  L«xjke,  lx>ok  4,  chap,  4,  "  the  mind  ktiows  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them, '  And  in  the  sHUm 
puntgraph  he  puts  this  qnestiojj :  **  How  shall  the  mind,  when  it  f»ercoivea 
nolliiug  but  it**  own  idcLs,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  themHclves?" 

This  lheor>'  1  have  alreadv  considered,  in  treating  of  perception,  of  nie^ 

mory,  and  of  conception.     'The  reader  will  there  find  the  rea-M>nsthttt  Imd 

me  to  think,  that  it  has  no  solid  foundation  in  reasoning,  or  in  attrnttve 

reflection  nprn  thtMc  opecations  of  onr  mimU  ;  that  it  ctintradicts  the  int- 

mediate  dictates  of  onr  natural  faculties,  which  are  of  higher  authority  than 

•nv  theory  ;  that  it  bins  taken  its  ri»e  from  the  same  prejudices  which  led 

hr  anaent  philonMiphers  to   ibiuk,  that  the  Deity  could  not  make  tltia 

Id  witluiut  some  eternal  matter  to  work  ii\mn,  aiut  wliich  led  the  Py* 

'tji  tuid  PhitontKtH  to  think 4  that  he  could  nt»t  conceive  the  phtii  of  I 

ht  wm  to  make  without  eternal  ideua  really  existing  as  pitlcraij| 
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to  work  by ;  and  that  this  theory,  when  its  necessary  consequences  are 
fairly  pursued,  leads  to  absolute  scepticism,  though  those  consequences  .were 
not  seen  by  most  of  the  philosophers  who  have  adopted  it. 

I  have  no  intention  to  repeat  what  has  before  been  said  upon  those  points ; 
but  only,  taking  ideas  in  this  sense,  to  make  some  observations  upon  the 
definition  which  Mr.  Locke  gives  of  knowledge. 

First,  If  all  knowledge  consists  in  perceiving  the  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements of  ideas^  that  is,  of  representative  images  of  things  existing  in 
the  mind,  it  obviously  follows,  that  if  there  be  no  such  ideas,  there  can  be 
no  knowledge :  So  that,  if  there  should  be  found  good  reason  for  giving  up 
this  philosophical  hypothesis,  all  knowledge  must  eo  along  with  it. 

I  hope,  however,  it  is  not  so ;  and  that  though  this  hypothesis,  like  many 
others,  should  totter  and  fall  to  the  ground,  knowleoge  will  continue  to 
stand  firm,  upon  a  more  permanent  basis. 

The  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  ancient  astronomers  were  for  a  thousand 
years  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  \  et  now,  when  all  men  believe  them  to  have  been  mere  fictions, 
astronomy  has  not  fallen  with  them,  but  stands  upon  a  more  rational  foun- 
dation than  before.  Ideas,  or  images  of  things  existing  in  the  mind,  have 
for  a  longer  time  been  thought  necessary  for  explaining  the  operations  of 
the  understanding.  If  they  should  likewise  at  last  be  found  to  be  fictions, 
human  knowledge  and  judgment  would  suffer  nothing,  by  being  disen- 
gaged from  an  unwieldy  hypothesis.  Mr.  Locke  surely  did  not  look  upon 
the  existence  of  ideas  as  a  philosophical  hypothesis.  He  thought  that  we 
are  conscious  of  their  existence,  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  made  the 
existence  of  all  our  knowledge  to  depend  upon  the  existence  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  Supposing  this  hypothesis  to  be  true,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Locke, 
that  it  is  an  evident  and  necessary  consequence  that  our  knowledge  can  be 
conversant  about  ideas  only,  and  must  consist  in  perceiving  their  attributes 
and  relations.  For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that  all  know- 
ledge, and  all  judgment  and  opinion,  must  be  about  things  which  are  or  may 
be  immediate  objects  of  our  thought.  What  cannot  be  the  object  of  thought, 
or  the  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  cannot  be  the  object  of  knowledge  or 
of  opinion. 

Every  thing  we  can  know  of  any  object  must  be  either  some  attribute  of 
the  object,  or  some  relation  it  bears  to  some  other  object  or  objects.  By  the 
agreements  and  disagreements  of  objects,  I  apprehend  Mr.  Locke  intended 
to  express  both  their  attributes  and  their  relations.  If  ideas  then  be  the 
only  objects  of  thought,  the  consequence  is  necessary,  that  they  must  be  the 
only  objects  of  knowledge,  and  all  knowledge  must  consist  m  perceiving 
their  agreements  and  disagreements,  that  is,  their  attributes  bnd  relations. 

The  use  I  would  make  of  this  consequence  is,  to  show  that  the  hypo- 
thesis must  be  false,  from  which  it  necessarily  follows :  For  if  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  tfiings  that  are  not  ideas,  it  will  follow  no  less  evidently, 
that  ideas  are  not  the  only  objects  of  our  thoughts. 

INIr.  Locke  has  pointed  out  the  extent  and  limits  of  human  knowledge 
in  his  fourth  book,  with  more  accuracy  and  judgment  than  any  philosopher 
had  done  before ;  but  he  has  not  confined  it  to  the  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements of  ideas.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  great  part  of  that 
book  is  an  evident  refutation  of  the  prmciples  laid  down  in  the  beginning 
of  it. 

Mr.  Locke  did  not  believe  that  he  himself  was  an  idea ;  that  his  friends 
and  acquaintance  were  ideas ;  that  the  Supreme  Being,  to  speak  with  re- 
verence, is  an  idea ;  or  that  the  sun  and  moon,  the  earth  and  the  ^^a.^  ^suiL 
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otlier  external  objects  of  sense,  are  iiletis.  Ht;  Mieved  that  lie  luid  some 
eertiiin  knowledge  of  all  those  objects  His  knowledge,  therefore,  did  not 
ctinaist  solely  in  perceiving  the  a^eemcnts  und  disa^jprc'emeats  of  his  ideas: 
for,  snrely,  to  iieroeive  the  existence,  the  attribntes,  and  relations  of  thin^ 
which  are  nut  idem,  is  not  to  perceive  the  agreements  tiud  disagreements 
of  ideas.  And  if  thin^  whicli  are  not  ideas  \k  object**  of  knowledge,  they 
nnist  l>e  objects  of  thought.  On  the  contniry,  if  ideas  be  the  only  objects 
of  thonglil,  there  can  be  no  knoivledge  either  of  our  own  e]£isteace>  or  of 
the  existence  of  extenitil  objects,  or  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

This  consequence,  as  far  as  concerns  the  exi^^tenoi  of  external  objects  of 
sense,  %vaH  afterguards  deduced  from  the  theorj^  of  ideas  by  bishop  Berkeley 
with  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  that  author  chose  rather  to  adopt  the 
consequence  than  to  reject  the  theory  on  which  it  wasgroJinded  But,  iinth 
regard  to  the  existence  of  our  own  minds,  of  other  minds,  and  of  a  8ii- 
prenve  Mind,  the  bishop,  that  he  might  avoid  the  consetjuence*  rejected  a 
part  of  the  theorTi  and  maintained,  that  we  ciin  think  of  minds,  of  their 
attributes  and  relations,  withont  ideas. 

Mr.  Hume  saw  very  clearly  the  consequences  of  this  theory,  and  adopted 
them  in  his  speculative  moments  ;  but  candidly  acknowledge,  that,  in  the 
common  business  of  life,  he  foimd  himself  under  a  necessity  of  believing 
with  the  vulgar.  His  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  is  the  only  system  to 
which  the  theory  of  ideas  leads  ;  and,  in  my  apprehension,  is,  in  all  its 
parts,  the  nec€»ssary  consequence  of  that  theory. 

Mr.  I^>cke,  however,  did  not  see  all  the  consequences  of  that  theory:  he 
adopted  it  without  donlit  or  examination,  carried  along  by  the  stream  of 

Iihilusophers  that  wt^nt  l>efore  him  ,*  and  his  judgment  and  gooil  sense  ha^c 
ed  him  to  sav  many  tilings,  and  to  l>elieve  many  things,  that  eaiiiiot  ba 
rec*mciled  to  it. 

He  not  only  believed  his  own  existence*  the  exiiitence  of  external  thiiigs» 
and  the  existence  of  a  Deity ;  hut  he  has  shouni  very  justly  how  we  eamm 
by  tlie  knowledge  of  these  existences. 

It  might  here  be  expected,  that  he  should  have  pointed  out  the  agree* 
ments  and  disagreements  of  ide:is  from  which  these  existences  are  deduoed ; 
but  this  is  impossible,  and  he  lias  not  even  attempted  it. 

Our  own  existence,  he  observes,  tw  kn'*w  intuit ivtltf  ;  but  this  intnition 
is  not  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas ;  for  the  sub* 
jectof  the  proposition,  I  fxUi^  is  not  an  idea«  but  a  person. 

The  knowledge  of  external  objects  of  aensej  he  observes,  tu^  ctm  Utwe&mfy 
bt/  Nrmailon^  Thh  sensation  he  afterwards  expresses  more  clearly  by  Me 
ttJiiimon^  of  our  senses,  which  are  tin*  proper  and  saie  judges  o/'Mm  tii*g  ; 
wdiose  testimoiiy  Uihe  greateH  aunraMce  fi>ecan  p^ndl^  A*ar,  and  to  tvAfcA 
onr  facuUki  c*}h  nitnin.  This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  common  9iaum 
of  mankind,  and  is  perfectly  understood  by  those  who  never  heard  of  the 
theory  of  iileas.  Our  senses  testify  inmiediutely  the  existence,  and  many 
4»f  the  attributes  and  relations  of  external  material  beings;  and,  by  our 
constitutiun,  we  rely  with  assurance  upon  their  testimony^  without  seeking 
a  reason  for  doing  so  This  assurance,  Mr.  Locke  acknowledm*  deaervvs 
the  name  of  knowledge.  But  those  external  things  arc  not  idess^  nor  svs 
their  attributes  and  ndations  the  sgrevmeuts  and  disagreeineats  of  ideas, 
lint  tl>,.  Hrr. .  ments  and  dtsogreementa  of  tilings  which  are  not  ideas, 
'^r  this  to  the  theory  of  ideas,  Mr.  Locke  sj\ys.  That  U  i$  ika 

u'i  g  i^ideai/ram  wUhont  that  giv€$  ugntjiict  o/"  the  €xi$tencf  ^f 

^.  ii  uuder^Nid  literally,  would  laid  us  buck  to  the  doctrine  of 


teaaiiiMttMiag^ 
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Aristotle^  that  oiir  ideas  or  species  come  from  without  from  the  external 
objects,  and  are  the  image  or  form  of  those  objects.  But  Mr.  Locke,  I 
believe,  meant  no  more  by  it,  but  that  our  ideas  of  sense  must  have  a  cause, 
and  that  we  are  not  the  cause  of  them  ourselves. 

Bishop  Berkeley  acknowledges  all  this,  and  shows  very  clearly,  that  it 
does  not  afford  the  least  shadow  of  reason  for  the  belief  of  any  material  ob- 
ject. Nay  that  there  can  be  nothing  external  that  has  any  resemblance  to 
oar  ideas  but  the  ideas  of  other  minds. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  agreements  and  disagreements  of  ideas 
can  give  us  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  matenal  thing.  If  any 
knowledge  can  be  attained  of  things  which  are  not  ideas,  that  knowledge  is  a 
perception  of  agreements  and  disagreements,  not  of  ideas  but  of  things  that 
are  not  ideas. 

As  to  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  though  Mr.  Locke  was  aware  that  Des 
Cartes,  and  many  after  him,  had  attempted  to  prove  it  merely  from  the 
agreements  and  disagreements  of  ideas  ;  yet  '^  he  thought  it  an  ill  way  of 
establishing  that  truth,  and  silencing  Atheists,  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  so 
important  a  point  upon  that  sole  foundation."  And  therefore  he  proves 
this  point  with  great  strength  and  solidity,  from  our  own  existence  and  the 
existence  of  the  sensible  parts  of  the  universe.  By  memory,  Mr.  Locke 
says  we  have  the  knowledge  of  the  past  existence  of  several  things :  but  all 
conception  of  past  existence,  as  well  as  of  external  existence,  is  irreconcile- 
able  to  the  theory  of  ideas ;  because  it  supposes  that  there  may  be  imme- 
diate objects  of  thought,  which  are  not  ideas  presently  existing  in  the 
mind. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  we  have  any  knowledge  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, or  of  the  existence  of  what  we  see  about  us,  or  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being ;  or  if  we  have  any  knowledge  of  things  past  by  memory, 
that  knowledge  cannot  consist  in  perceiving  the  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments of  id(*a8. 

This  conclusion,  indeed,  is  evident  of  itself :  for  if  knowledge  consists 
solely  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  any  proposition  which  does  not  express  some  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas ;  consequently  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of 
^y  proposition,  which  expresses  either  the  existence,  or  the  attributes,  or 
relations  of  things,  which  are  not  ideas.  If  therefore  the  theory  of  ideas  be 
true,  there  can  he  now  knowledge  of  any  thing  but  of  ideas.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  any  knowledge  of  any  thing  besides  ideas,  that  theory 
must  be  false. 

There  can  be  no  knowledge,  no  judgment,  or  opinion  about  things  which 
are  not  immediate  objects  of  thought.  This  I  take  to  be  self-evident.  If, 
therefore,  ideas  be  the  only  immediate  objects  of  thought,  they  must  be  the 
only  things  in  nature  of  which  we  can  have  any  knowledge,  and  about  which 
we  can  have  any  judgment  or  opinion. 

This  necessary  consequence  of  the  common  doctrine  of  ideas  Mr.  Hume 
saw,  and  has  made  evident  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ;  but  the  use 
he  made  of  it  was  not  to  overturn  the  theory  with  which  it  is  necessarily 
connected,  but  to  overturn  all  knowledge,  and  to  leave  no  ground  to  believe 
any  thing  whatsoever.  If  Mr.  Locke  had  seen  this  consequence,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  have  made  another  use  of  it. 

That  a  man  of  Mr.  Locke's  judgment  and  penetration  did  not  perceive 
a  consequence  so  evident,  seems  indeed  very  strange ;  and  I  know  no  other 
account  that  can  be  given  of  it  but  this,  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea 
has  misled  him  in  this,  as  in  several  other  instances.     Ivmiv^  «X.  ^t^  ^<^ 
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fiiieil  itlea^  Ut  he  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  iiiulerst:inding  when  we 
think,  he  tsikes  it  very  uften  in  that  iinliitiited  sense;  and  so  every  thing 
that  can  he  an  ohject  of  thought  is  an  idea.  At  other  times,  he  uses  the 
word  to  sijjriiify  eertain  representative  images  of  thinirs  in  the  mind,  which 
pliih)!^>pherH  have  supposed  to  he  the  imnvediate  ohjeetst  of  thought.  At 
other  times  tilings  conceived  abstractly,  without  regjird  to  their  existence, 
are  called  ideas.  Philosophy  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  i#oc]ce  for  his  «b- 
servalions  on  the  abuse  of  words.  It  is  pity  he  did  not  apply  the^  ab- 
servotions  to  the  word  idea,  the  ambiguity  and  abuse  of  which  has  vcn* 
much  hurt  his  excellent  Essay. 

There  iirc  some  other  opinions  of  phihisophcrs  concerning  judginentj  of 
whieli  I  think  it  nnneces*irv  to  say  much. 

Mr.  Hume  sometimes  adopts  JMr.  Locke's  opinion,  that  it  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreonreul  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas  ;  sometimes  he  main- 
tainsi  tliat  judgment  and  reasoning  resolve  themselves  into  conception,  and 
are  nothing  but  particuhir  ways  of  conceiving  objects  ;  and  he  3ayn,  that  nn 
opinion  or  belief  may  most  accurately  he  defined,  a  lively  idea  reliitid  to  or 
assomi/ed  with  a  present  impression.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  vuh  1» 
page  172. 

I  liave  endeavoured  before,  in  the  first  ctmpter  of  this  Essay,  to  show 
that  judgment  is  an  operution  of  mind  specilieally  distinct  from  the  hare 
conception  of  an  object.  1  have  also  considered  his  notion  of  belief,  in 
treating  of  the  theories  concerning  memory. 

Dr.  Hartley  says.  *^  That  assi^nt  and  dissent  must  come  under  the  notion 
of  ideiis^  being  only  those  very  coni|)hx  internal  feelings  which  adhere  by 
fif»ociiition  to  such  clusters  of  words  aH  are  called  propoBitions  in  genenJ* 
or  atHrmation-i  and  negations  in  particular." 

This,  if  I  understand  Jt!<mt'auing,  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume 
above  n^euttoned,  and  has  therefore  been  befort*  ecmsidexed. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  given  another  detinition  of  judgment:   **  It  is  nothtu 
more  than  the  porceptifUi  of  the  universal  concunrencc,  or  the  jierfect  coin. 
cideiice  of  two  ideas  j  or  the  want  of  that  concurrence  or  coincidence."  Thi 
I  think  coincides  with  1^1  r.  Locke's  definition^  and  thcreiore  him  bi*cn  j 
ready  considered. 

There  are  many  jiarticulars  which  deserve    to    be   known,  and  whic 
might  very  properly  he  considered  in  this  Essay  on  judginent ;  concem" 
the  various  kinds  of  propositions  by  whicli  our  judgments  are  exprc^^dl 
their  subjects  and  predicates;  their  conversions   and  oppositions:  but 
these  are  to  he  found  in  every  system  of  logic  from  Aristotle  down  to  th«1 
present  age,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  swell  this  Essay  with  the  repetitiooJ 
of  what  has  l>een  said  so  ofte?i.     I'lie  remarks  which  have  occurred  to  ui^| 
n|)on  what  is  commonly  s;nd  on  thej«e  points,  as  wl41  as  upon  the  art  of  syt« 
higism  ;  the  utility  of  the  school  logic,  and  the  improvements  that  may  \m\ 
made  in  it,  may  be  fotjnd  in  a  Shoft  Acc^*unt  af  s4n*iutic'*  /**^ie,  with  /ife*1 
fvftrku,  which  Inird  Kames  has  honoured  with  a  place  in  his  SictcHes  oftk^ 
lihtortf  of  }fi(tK 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  IN  GENERAL. 

One  of  the  most  important  distinctions  of  our  judgments  is,  that  some 
of  them  are  intuitive,  others  grounded  on  argument. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  judge  as  we  will.  The  judgment  is  carried 
along  necessarily  by  the  evidence,  real  or  seeming,  which  appears  to  vls  at 
the  time.  But  in  propositions  that  are  submitted  to  our  judgment  there 
is  this  great  difference ;  some  are  of  such  a  nature  that  a  man  of  ripe  un- 
derstanding may  apprehend  them  distinctly ;  and  perfectly  understand  their 
meaning  without  finding  himself  under  any  necessity  of^ believing  them  to 
be  true  or  false,  probable  or  improbable.  The  judgment  remains  in  sus- 
pense, until  it  is  inclined  to  one  side  or  another  by  reasons  or  arguments. 

But  there  are  other  propositions  which  are  no  sooner  understood  than 
they  are  believed.  The  judgment  follows  the  apprehension  of  them  neces- 
sarily, and  both  arc  equally  the  work  of  nature,  and  the  result  of  our  original 
powers.  There  is  no  searching  for  evidence,  no  weighing  of  arguments ; 
the  proposition  is  not  deduced  or  inferred  from  another ;  it  has  the  light  of 
truth  in  itself,  and  has  no  occasion  to  borrow  it  from  another. 

Propositions  of  the  last  kind,  when  they  are  used  in  matters  of  science, 
have  commonly  been  called  n,rioms  ;  and  on  whatever  occasion  they  are 
used,  are  called^VAY  principle^,  principles  of  common  sense,  common  notions, 
self-evident  truths.  Cicero  calls  them  Naturce  judicia ,  judicia  communibus 
hominum  sensibus  infixa.  Lord  Shaftesbury  expresses  them  by  the  words 
natural  knoirledgr,J'undamenlnl  renson,  ana  common  sense. 

What  has  been  said,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  distinguisli  first  principles, 
or  intuitive  judgments,  from  those  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of 
reasoning ;  nor  is  it  a  just  objection  against  this  distinction,  that  there  may 
be  some  judgments  concerning  which  we  may  be  dubious  to  which  class 
they  ought  to  be  referred.  There  is  a  real  distinction  between  persons 
witnin  the  house,  and  those  that  are  without :  yet  it  may  be  dubious  to 
which  the  man  belongs  that  stands  upon  the  threshold. 

The  power  of  reasoning,  that  is,  of  drawing  a  conclusion  from  a  cliain  of 
premises,  may  with  some  propriety  be  called  an  art.  "  All  reasoning,"  says 
Mr.  Locke,  "  is  search  and  casting  about,  and  requires  pains  and  applica- 
tion." It  resembles  the  power  of  walking,  which  is  acquired  by  use  and 
exercise.  Nature  prompts  to  it,  and  has  given  the  power  of  acquiring  it ; 
but  we  must  be  aided  by  frequent  qxercise  before  we  are  able  to  walk.  After 
repeated  efforts,  much  stumbling,  and  many  falls,  we  learn  to  ^valk ;  and  it 
is  in  a  similar  manner  that  we  learn  to  reason. 

But  the  power  of  judging  in  self-evident  propositions,  which  are  clearly 
understood,  may  be  compared  to  the  power  of  swallowing  our  food.  It  is 
purely  natural,  and  therefore  common  to  the  learned,  and  the  unlearned ; 
to  the  trained,  and  the  untrained :  It  requires  ripeness  of  understanding, 
and  freedom  from  prejudice,  but  nothing  else. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  self-evident  principles.  Nobody,  I 
think,  denies  it.  And  if  any  man  were  so  sceptical  as  to  deny  that  tnere 
is  any  projwsition  that  is  self-evident,  I  see  not  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
convince  him  by  reasoning. 

But  yet  there  seems  to  be  great  ditTerence  of  opinions  among  philosophers 
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about  first  princiiilcs,     Wliut  one  titkos  to  be  sol f-c video t,  anotlicr  labofOfi 
to  prove  by  arguments,  and  a  tliird  denies  altogether. 

Thus,  before  the  time  of  l)es  Cartes,  it  was  taken  for  a  first  principle,  1 
that  there  is  a  sun  and  a  moon,  an  earth  and  sea,  %vhich  really  exist,  \**Jic 
ther  we  think  of  them  or  not*  Des  Cartes  thought  that  the  existence  oif| 
thope  things  oujLdit  to  l»e  proved  by  arguuient ;  an*l  in  thin  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Klalebriuichej  Arurtuhl,  and  Locke.  They  have  all  lab<»ured  to 
prove,  by  very  weak  reasoning,  the  existence  of  external  objects  of  Jiojise ; 
and  Berlceley  and  Hnme,  senj^ible  of  the  weakness  of  their  arguments,  have 
been  led  to  oeny  their  existence  altogether. 

The  ancient  pliilosophers  granted,  that  all  knowledge  must  be  groimded 
on  first  principles,  and  that  there  is  no  rciusoning  without  tliezn.  The 
Peripatetic  philosophy  was  redundant  rather  than  deficient  in  first  prin- 
ciples. Perhaps  the  abuse  of  them  in  that  ancient  system  may  have  brought 
them  into  discretlit  in  modern  tinges;  for  as  the  best  things  maybe  abused^ 
so  that  abuse  is  apt  to  give  a  disgust  to  the  thifig  itself;  and  us  one  extreme 
often  leads  into  the  opposite,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  casein  the  rc»pect 
paid  to  first  principles  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 

Des  Cartes  thought  i»ne  principle,  expressed  in  one  word,  cogilo,  a  sttifi* 
cient  foundation  for  his  whole  system,  and  tusked  no  more. 

Mr.  Locke  seems  to  think  first  principles  of  very  small  use.  Knowledgv 
consisting,  according  to  him » in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  our  idciis ;  when  we  have  clear  ideas,  and  ;ire  able  tocomjiare  them 
together,  we  may  always  fabricate  first  principles  as  often  as  we  have  oc- 
casion for  them.  Such  diflferences  we  find  among  philosophers  about  6r»t 
principles. 

It  IS  likewise  a  question  of  some  moment,  whether  the  diJTerences  anxiog 
men  al>out  first  princi|>les  caji  he  brought  to  any  issue?  When,  in  disputos^ 
one  man  maintains  that  to  be  a  first  principle^  which  another  denie»j  omn-  i 
monly  both  parties  appeal  to  common  sense,  and  so  the  matter  rests*    NoW|«] 
is  thcTe  no  way  of  discussing  this  appeal?  Is  there  no  mark  or  enter jou«  \ 
whereby  first  principles  that  are  truly  such,  may  he  dislinguislied   from 
those  tliat  assume  the  character  without  a  just  title  r  I  shall  humbly  ofleff  ] 
in  the  following  propcwiitions  what  appears  to  me  to  be  agreeable  to  tnitli  | 
in  these  matters,  always  ready  to  change  my  opinion  ujvon  ei>nviction- 

1,  First,  I  hold  it  to  be  certain,  and  even  demonstrable.  That  all  know-*  | 
ledge  got  by  reasoning  must  be  built  upon  first  piinciples* 

This  is  as  certain  as  that  every  house  must  have  a  foundation.     Th<i 
power  of  reasoning,  in  this  res[H»ct,  resembles  the  mechanical  powers  of  j 
engines;  it  must  have  a  fi!ked  jioint  to  rest  U[M>n,  otherwise  it  speudu  itsj 
force  in  the  air,  and  produces  no  effect. 

When  we  examine,  in  the  way  of  nndysisi  the  evidence  cif  Anjr  propusi^l 
tion,  either  we  find  it  self-evident,  or  it  rests  njum  tine  or  more  propcishioitai 
that  support  it.  The  same  thing  may  lie  said  of  the  pTopofiilions  tJMt  sttp*  1 
port  it ;  and  of  those  that  support  them,  an  ftir  back  aa  we  can  go.  But  f 
we  cannot  go  back  in  this  tract  of  infinity  Where  then  must  thi^suialrs— 
stop?  It  is  evident  that  it  must  stop  <mly  when  we  c«mie  to  prop<MttaiNI|[| 
which  stipport  all  that  art^^  built  uinm  tlicm,  but  arc  themselves  supportMl 
by  none»  that  h,  to  st*lf*evident  propo«4itions.  ] 

Let  UH  :iL'  ifn  tiinsider  a  xyntheticjil  j>roof  of  any  kind,  where  we  bcgitt 

^  the  siiul  pursue  a  train  of  conse<piences»  until  we  come  ta  i 

last  c  ..,, .1^  or  tiling  to  Ije  proviHl     Here  we  roust  begin,  either 

innh  self-evident  propo«»itions,  or  with  such  ss  have  been  a]ie«3y  proved. 
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When  the  last  is  the  case,  the  proof  of  the  propositions^  thus  assumed^  is 
a  part  of  our  proof;  and  the  proof  is  deficient  without  it.  Suppose  then 
the  deficiency  supplied,  and  the  pro6f  completed,  is  it  not  evident  that  it 
must  set  out  with  self-evident  propositions,  and  that  the  whole  evidence 
must  rest  upon  them  ?  So  that  it  appears  to  be  demonstrable  that,  without 
first  principles,  analytical  reasoning  could  have  no  end,  and  synthetical 
reasoning  could  have  no  beginning ;  and  that  every  conclusion  got  by  rea- 
soning must  rest  with  its  whole  weight  upon  first  principles,  as  the  building 
does  upon  its  foundation. 

2.  A  second  proposition  is.  That  some  first  principles  yield  conclusions 
that  are  certain,  others  such  as  are  probable,  in  various  degrees,  from  the 
highest  probability  to  the  lowest. 

In  just  reasoning,  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  conclusion  will  always 
correspond  to  that  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  grounded. 

In  a  matter  of  testimony,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  testimony  of  two  is 
better  than  that  of  one,  supposing  them  equal  in  character,  and  in  their 
means  of  knowledge ;  yet  the  simple  testimony  may  be  true,  and  that  which 
is  preferred  to  it  may  be  false. 

When  an  experiment  has  succeeded  in  several  trials,  and  the  circumstances 
have  been  marked  with  care,  there  is  a  self-evident  probability  of  its  suc- 
ceeding in  a  new  trial ;  but  there  is  no  certainty.  The  probability,  in 
some  cases,  is  much  greater  than  in  others ;  because,  in  some  cases,  it  is 
much  easier  to  observe  all  the  circumstances  that  may  have  influence  upon 
the  event  than  in  others.  And  it  is  possible,  that,  after  many  experiments 
made  with  care,  our  expectation  may  be  frustrated  in  a  succeeding  one,  by 
the  variation  of  some  circumstance  that  has  not,  or  perhaps  could  not  be 
observed. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  laid  it  down  as  a  first  principle  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, that  a  property  which  has  been  found  in  all  bodies  upon  which  we 
have  had  access  to  make  experiments,  and  which  has  always  been  found  in 
its  quantity  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  every 
body,  is  to  be  held  as  an  universal  property  of  matter. 

This  principle,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  called  in  question.  The 
evidence  we  have,  that  all  matter  is  divisible,  moveable,  solid,  and  inert,  is 
resolvable  into  this  principle ;  and  if  it  be  not  true,  we  cannot  have  any 
rational  conviction  that  all  matter  has  those  properties.  From  the  same 
principle  that  great  man  has  shown,  that  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that 
all  booies  gravitate  towards  each  other. 

This  principle,  however,  has  not  that  kind  of  evidence  which  mathematical 
axioms  have.  It  is  not  a  necessary  truth,  whose  contrary  is  impossible ;  nor 
did  Sir  Isaac  ever  conceive  it  to  be  such.  And  if  it  should  ever  be  found, 
by  just  experiments,  that  there  is  any  part  in  the  composition  of  some  bodies 
which  has  not  gravity,  the  fact,  if  duly  ascertained,  must  be  admitted  as 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  gravitation. 

In  games  of  chance,  it  is  a  first  principle,  that  every  side  of  a  die  has  an 
equal  chance  to  be  turned  up ;  and  that  in  a  lottery,  every  ticket  has  an 
equal  chance  of  being  drawn  out.  From  such  first  principles  as  these, 
which  are  the  best  we  can  have  in  such  matters,  we  may  deduce,  by  de- 
monstrative reasoning,  the  precise  degree  of  probability  of  every  event  in 
such  games. 

But  the  principles  of  all  this  accurate  and  profound  reasoning  can  never 
yield  a  certain  conclusion,  it  being  impossible  to  supply  a  defect  in  the  first 
principles  by  any  accuracy  in  the  reasoning  that  is  grounded  upon  them. 
As  water,  by  its  gravity,  can  rise  no  higher  in  its  course  than  the  fouutaia^ 
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however  artfully  it  be  conducted  ;  so  no  conclusion  of  reasoning  can  have  a 
greater  degree  of  evidence  than  the  first  principles  from  which  it  is  drawiu 

From  these  instances,  it  is  evident,  that  aa  there  are  some  first  principlea 
that  yield  conclusitinH  of  absnlute  certainty ;  ho  there  are  otliers  that  can 
only  yjphl  prob;ilile  conclusions  ;  and  that  the  lowest  degree  of  probability 
must  he  grounded  on  first  principles  as  well  as  absolute  certainty. 

3.  A  ihird  proposition  is,  that  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  stability 
of  human  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  improvement  of  it,  if  the  first 
principles  upon  which  the  variouj^  parts  of  it  are  grounded  were  pointed 
out  and  a^scertained. 

\Vq  have  ground  to  think  so,  both  from  facta,  and  from  the  nature  nf 
the  thing. 

There  are  two  branches  of  human  knowledge  in  which  this  methtNi  has 
l>een  followed,  to  wit.  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  ;  in  mathematics, 
an  far  back  as  we  have  books*  It  is  in  this  science  only,  that,  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  sinc^?  it  began  to  be  cultivated,  we  find  no  sect^»  no  con- 
trary system «,  and  hardly  any  disputes ;  or,  if  there  have  been  disputes, 
they  have  ended  ho  swm  as  the  animosity  of  parties  subsided,  and  have 
never  been  again  revived.  The  science,  once  firmly  established  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  few  axioms  and  definitions,  as  upon  a  rrK*k,  has  grown  from 
age  to  age>  so  as  to  become  the  loftiest  and  the  mmt  solid  fabric  that  human 
reason  can  boost. 

Natural  philosophy,  till  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  remained  in 
the  same  tlnctuating  state  with  the  other  sciences*  Every  new  system 
pulled  up  the  old  by  the  roots.  The  system-builders,  indeed,  were  alwayt 
willing  to  accept  of  the  aid  of  first  principles^  when  they  were  of  theif  side  ; 
but  finding  them  insufiicient  to  support  the  fabric  wliicJi  their  iniagination 
had  raised,  they  were  only  brought  in  as  auxiliaries,  and  so  iritt*rmixed  with  < 
conjectures,  and  with  lame  inductions,  that  their  systems  were  like  Nebii- 
chftdne77,ar  s  image,  whose  feet  were  partly  of  iron  and  jmrtly  of  clay. 

Lord  Bacon  first  delineated  the  only  solifl  foumlation  on  which  natural 

Shilosophy  am  be  built ;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rechiced  the  principles  laid  | 
c»wn  by  Bacon  into  three  or  four  axioms,  which  he  calls  reg'uia  ^lAiYotfl*  j 
pftnndi.    From  these,  t<mther  with  the  phenomena  observed  by  the  sensi 
which  he  likewise  lays  down  as  first  principles,  he  dedna^,  by  strict  rea*^ 
soning,  the  projnisitfons  contained  in  the  third  book  of  his  Pnncipia,  and! 
in  his  Optics ;  and  by  this  means  ha«  raised  a  fabric  in  those  two  branche 
of  natural  philosophy,  which  is  not  liable  to  l>e  shaken  by  doubtful  dia-< 
putiition,  but  stands  immoveable  upon  the  ba>iis  of  self-evident  principles* 
This  fabric  has  been  carried  on  by  the  accession  of  new  discoveries;  but 
IS  no  more  subject  to  revolutions. 

The  disput"*^  about  mnterin  prima,  substantial  forms,  nature's  abhorring 
a  vacuum,  and  bodic*  having  no  gravitation  in  their  proper  place,  are  now  j 
no  more.     The  builders  in  this  work  arc  not  put  to  the  necessity  of  holding  ] 
1  weapon  in  one  hand  whilt?  they  build  with  the  other;  their  whole  employ*  I 
ment  is  to  carry  on  the  work.  I 

Vet  it  seems  to  be  very  probable,  that  if  nutund  philosophy  had  not  bcefi] 
reared  upon  thi?*  solid  foundation  of  self-evident  principles* /it  would  hamij 
been  to  this  day  a  field  of  battle,  wherein  every  inch  of  ground  would  htTAJ 
hern   1!  •  ♦'^-■r  -^^d  unthing  fixed  and  determined.  1 

1  hat  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  especially  ihi'l 

*  '^  V*.  advantage  of  moat  other  sciences,  that  it  is  less  dimcult 

ict  and  fletc*nninate  conceptions  of  the  objects  abiitit  which 
I  nij'iovc'd ;  but  as  thii  diilicalty  is  not  insuperable,  it  ailords  m 
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good  reason^  indeed,  why  other  sciences  should  have  a  longer  infancy ;  but 
no  reason  at  all  why  they  may  not  at  last  arrive  at  maturity,  by  the  same 
steps  as  those  of  quicker  growth. 

The  iacts  I  have  mentioned  may  therefore  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  if  in 
other  branches  of  philosophy  the  first  principles  were  laid  down,  as  has 
been  done  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
clusions grounded  upon  them,  this  would  malce  it  mucli  more  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  solid  and  well  supported,  from  the  vain  fictions  of  human 
fancy. 

But  laying  aside  facts,  the  nature  of  the  thing  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

For  when  any  system  is  grounded  upon  first  principles,  and  deduced  re- 
gularly from  them,  we  have  a  thread  to  lead  us  through  the  labyrinth. 
The  judgment  has  a  distinct  and  determinate  object.  The  heterogeneous 
parts  being  separated,  can  be  examined  each  by  itself. 

The  whole  system  is  reduced  to  axioms,  definitions,  and  deductions. 
These  are  materials  of  very  difiTerent  nature,  and  to  be  measured  by  a  very 
•diflTerent  standard  ;  and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  judge  of  each,  taken  by 
itself,  than  to  judge  of  a  mass  wherein  they  are  kneaded  together  without 
distinction.     Let  us  consider  how  we  judge  of  each  of  them. 

First,  As  to  definitions,  the  matter  is  very  easy.  They  relate  only  to 
words,  and  difiTerences  about  them  may  produce  different  ways  of  speakings 
but  can  never  produce  different  ways  of  thinking,  while  every  man  keeps 
to  his  own  definitions. 

But  as  there  is  not  a  more  plentiful  source  of  fallacies  in  reasoning  than 
men's  using  the  same  word  sometimes  in  one  sense  and  at  other  times  in 
another,  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  fallacies,  or  of  detecting  them 
when  they  are  committed  is,  definitions  of  words  as  accurate  as  can  be  given. 

Secondly,  As  to  deductions  drawn  from  principles  granted  on  both  sides^ 
I  do  not  see  how  they  can  long  be  a  matter  of  dispute  among  men  who  are 
not  blinded  by  prejudice  or  partiality :  For  the  rules  of  reasoning  by  which 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  premises  have  been  for  two  thousand  years 
fixed  with  great  unanimity.  No  man  pretends  to  dispute  the  rules  of  rea- 
soning laid  down  by  Aristotle,  and  repeated  by  every  writer  in  dialectics. 

And  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  reason  why  logicians  have 
been  so  unanimous  in  determining  the  rules  of  reasoning,  from  Aristotle 
down  to  this  day,  seems  to  be  that  they  were  by  that  great  genius  raised, 
in  a  scientific  manner,  from  a  few  definitions  and  axioms.  It  may  further 
be  observed,  that  when  men  differ  about  a  deduction,  whether  it  follows 
from  certain  premises,  this  I  think  is  always  owing  to  their  differing  about 
some  first  principle.     I  shall  explain  this  by  an  example. 

Suppose  that,  from  a  thing  having  begun  to  exist,  one  man  infers  that  it 
must  have  had  a  cause ;  another  man  does  not  admit  the  inference.  Here  it 
is  evident,  that  the  first  takes  it  for  a  self-evident  principle,  that  every  thing 
which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  The  other  does  not  allow  this  to 
be  self-evident.   Let  them  settle  this  point,  and  the  dispute  will  be  at  an  end. 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  in  matters  of  science,  if  the  terms  be  pro- 
perly explained,  the  first  principles  upon  which  the  reasoning  is  grounded 
be  laid  cfown  and  exposea  to  examination,  and  the  conclusions  regularly 
deduced  from  them,  it  might  be  expected,  that  men  of  candour  and  capacity, 
who  love  truth,  and  have  patience  to  examine  things  coolly,  might  come  to 
unanimity  with  resard  to  the  force  of  the  deductions,  and  that  their  differ- 
ences might  be  reduced  to  those  they  may  have  about  first  principles. 
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4.  A  fourth  propoJiition  ia,  tliat  nature  liath  not  left  us  destitute  nf  ineaits 
whereby  tlie  cnndid  and  honest  part  of  mankind  muv  be  brought  to  tm^ 
nimity  when  they  happen  to  ditfer  about  first  principles. 

When  irn^n  difter  about  things  that  are  taken  tobe  tirst  principles  or  self- 
evident  trutlis,  reasoning  seems  to  l>e  at  an  end.  Each  party  appeals  to 
common  aenfia.  When  one  man's  common  sense  gives  one  determination , 
another  man's  a  contrary  determination »  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  but 
to  leave  every  man  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion.  This  is  a  common  obsenra- 
tion,  and  I  believe  a  ju>^t  one,  if  it  be  riglitly  underst^iod. 

It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  a  man  who  denies  the  first  principles  on 
which  the  reasoning  is  grounded.  Thus,  it  would  be  in  vam  to  attempt 
the  proof  of  a  propmition  in  Euclid  to  a  man  who  denies  the  axiom*.  In- 
deed, we  ought  never  to  reason  wnth  men  who  deny  lirst  principles  from 
obstinacy  and  onwillingness  to  yield  to  reasim. 

But  is  it  not  jH>Bsibte,  that  men  who  really  love  truth,  and  ore  open  to 
conviction,  may  aifler  about  first  principles? 

I  think  it  is  possible,  and  tliat  it  cannot,  without  great  want  of  chanty* 
be  denied  to  be  possible* 

When  this  happens,  every  man  who  believes  that  there  is  a  real  diatino- 
tion  between  trutli  tmd  error,  and  that  the  faculties  which  God  has  «fiveii 
us  are  not  in  their  nature  fallacious,  must  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  de- 
fect or  a  perversion  of  judgment  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

A  man  of  candour  and  humility  will,  in  such  a  ciise,  very  naturally  sus- 
pect his  own  judgment,  so  far  as  to  !ie  desirofis  to  enter  into  a  serious  ex- 
amination, even  of  what  he  has  long  held  oj*  a  first  principle.  He  ivill  tliiilk 
it  not  imjK)8sible,  that  although  his  heart  be  upright,  his  judgment  m^ 
have  been  perverted,  by  education,  by  authority,  by  party  zeal,  or  by  some 
other  of  the  common  cauiics  of  error,  from  tlie  intfucnce  of  which  neither 
parts  nor  integrity  exempt  the  human  understanding* 

In  such  a  state  of  mind,  m)  amiable,  and  so  becoming  every  good  miil^ 
has  nature  left  him  destitute  of  any  rational  means  by  which  he  may  be 
enabled  either  to  correct  his  judgment  if  it  be  \^Tong,  or  to  confirm  it  if  it 
be  right  ? 

I  hope  it  is  not  so.   I  hope  that,  by  the  means  w^hich  nature  has  furnished*  I 
controversies  about  first  principles  may  be  brought  to  an  ia^sue,  and  that  the 
real  lovers  of  truth  may  come  to  unanimity  with  regard  to  the^n* 

II  is  true,  that,  in  other  controversies,  the  process  by  which  the  truUt  of , 
a  proposition  is  discovered,  or  its  falsehood  detected,  is,  by  showing  iti 
neccAsary  connexion  with  first  principles,  or  its  repugnancy  to  them.  It 
is  true,  likewise,  that  when  the  controversy  is,  whether  the  proposition  be 
itself  a  fir>it  jjrinciple,  this  process  cannot  l»e  applied.  The  truth,  therefore, 
in  controversies  ot  this  kind,  labours  under  a  peculiar  disadvantage.  But 
it  hiis  advant4iges  of  another  kind  to  compensate  this. 

L  Fur.  in  tho Jtr^t  place,  in  liuch  controversies,  e\'ery  man  is  a  competent 
judLp> ;  and  thercfort*  it  i^  diHicult  to  impose  upon  mankind. 

To  judge  of  i\T^i  principles,  ri^uires  no  more  than  a  sound  mind  frtt 
fiooi  prejudice,  and  a  dislujct  conct^ption  of  the  question*  Tlie  Icqirned  I 
aiid  the  unlmmed,  the  phil^Jsoplu-r  and  the  day -labourer^  arc  ujKm  a  levelp  J 
and  will  puHH  the  Kume  judgment,  wlien  they  are  not  misled  by  aonus  bifl>«] 
or  taught  to  renouuce  their  undcrTitanding  nrom  some  mistAken  religiiMii| 
principle.  1 

In  iiiatlera  fie^Mmd  the  reach  of  common  understanding,  the  many  arr  led 
by  Uie  few,  ami  willingly  yield  to  their  authority^    But  in  matters  of  com- 
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mon  sense,  the  few  must  yield  to  the  many,  when  local  and  temporary  prc^ 
judices  are  removed.     No  man  is  now  moved  by  the  subtle  arguments  of  , 
Zeno  against  motion,  though  perhaps  he  knows  not  how  to  answer  them. 

The  ancient  sceptical  system  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
truth.  That  system,  of  which  Pyrrho  was  reputed  the  father,  was  carried 
down,  through  a  succession  of  ages,  by  very  able  and  acute  philosophers 
who  taught  men  to  believe  nothing  at  all,  and  esteemed  it  the  highest 
pitch  of  human  >visdom  to  withhold  assent  from  every  proposition  what- 
soever. It  was  supported  with  very  great  subtilty  and  learning,  as  we  See 
from  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  only  author  of  that  sect 
whose  writings  have  come  down  to  our  age.  The  assault  of  the  Sceptics 
against  aU  science  seems  to  have  been  managed  with  more  art  and  address 
than  the  defence  of  the  Dogmatists. 

Yet,  as  this  system  was  an  insult  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
it  died  away  of  itself;  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  revive  it. 
The  modem  scepticism  is  very  different  from  the  ancient,  otnerwise  it  would 
not  have  been  allowed  a  hearing ;  and,  when  it  has  lost  the  grace  of  no- 
velty, it  will  die  away  also,  though  it  should  never  be  refuted. 

The  modern  scepticism,  I  mean  that  of  Mr.  Hume,  is  built  upon  prin- 
ciples which  were  very  generally  maintained'  by  philosophers,  though  they 
did  not  see  that  they  led  to  scepticism.  Mr.  Hume,  by  tracing,  with  great 
acuteness  and  ingenuity,  the  consequences  of  principles  commonly  received, 
has  shown  that  they  overturn  all  knowledge,  ana  at  last  overturn  them- 
selves, and  leave  the  mind  in  perfect  suspense. 

2.  Secondly,  We  may  observe,  that  opinions  which  contradict  first 
principles  are  distinguished  from  other  errors  by  this ;  that  they  are  not 
only  false,  but  absurd:  and,  to  discountenance  absurdity,  nature  hath 
given  us  a  particular  emotion,  to  wit,  that  of  ridicule,  which  seems  in- 
tended for  this  very  purpose  of  putting  out  of  countenance  what  is  absurd 
either  in  opinion  or  practice. 

This  weapon,  when  properly  applied,  cuts  with  as  keen  an  edge  as  argu- 
ment. Nature  hath  furnished  us  with  the  first  to  expose  absurdity ;  as 
with  the  last  to  refute  error.  Both  are  well  fitted  for  their  several  offices, 
and  are  equally  friendly  to  truth  when  properly  used. 

Both  may  be  abused  to  serve  the  cause  of  error :  but  the  same  d^ee 
of  judgment,  which  serves  to  detect  the  abuse  of  argument  in  false  reason- 
ing, serves  to  detect  the  abuse  of  ridicule  when  it  is  wrong  directed. 

Some  have  from  nature  a  happier  talent  for  ridicule  than  others ;  and 
the  same  thing  holds  with  regard  to  the  talent  of  reasoning.  Indeed,  I 
conceive  there  is  hardly  any  absurdity,  which,  when  touched  with  Uie 
pencil  of  a  Lucian,  a  Swift,  or  a  Voltaire,  would  not  be  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, when  there  is  not  some  religious  panic,  or  very  powerful  pre- 
judice, to  blind  the  understanding. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  emotion  of  ridicule,  even  when 
most  natural,  may  be  stifled  by  an  emotion  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  cannot 
operate  till  that  is  removed. 

Thus,  if  the  notion  of  sanctity  is  annexed  to  an  object,  it  is  no  longer 
a  laughable  matter ;  and  this  visor  must  be  pulled  off  before  it  appears 
ridiculous.  Hence  we  see,  that  notions  which  appear  most  ridiculous  to 
all  who  consider  them  coolly  and  indifferently,  have  no  such  appearance  to 
those  who  never  thought  of  them,  but  under  the  impression  of  religious 
awe  and  dread. 

Even  where  religion  is  not  concerned,  the  novelty  of  an  opinion  to  those 
who  arc  too  fond  of  novelties ;  the  gravity  and  solemnity  with  which  it  k 
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inlroduiTil :  tlie  ujiirxion  we  have  entertiinied  of  the  autlior:  its  apparent 
connexion  with  principles  already  embraced,  or  ftubscrviency  to  intereftta 
which  we  have  at  heart ;  and,  above  all,  its  lieing  iixed  in  our  minda  at 
that  time  of  life  ^\'hen  we  receive  implicitly  what  we  are  taught ;  may 
cover  its  absurdity,  and  fascinate  the  understanding  fur  a  time. 

But  if  ever  we  are  able  to  view  it  oaked,  utid  stripped  of  those  adren- 
titious  circumstances  from  whieli  it  borrowed  its  importance  and  authority* 
the  natural  emotion  of  ridicule  w  ill  exert  its  force.  An  absurdity  can  be 
entertuined  by  men  of  sense  no  longer  than  it  wears  a  mask.  \^  hen  any 
man  is  found  who  has  the  skill  or  the  boldness  to  pull  off  the  mai>k,  it  can 
no  longer  bear  the  light :  it  slinks  into  dark  corners  for  a  while,  and  tbeu 
is  no  more  heard  of,  but  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

I'hus  I  conceive,  that  first  principles,  which  are  really  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  directly  opposed  to  absurdities  in  opinion,  will  always, 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  support  them selvesj  and  gain  rather 
than  lose  ground  among  mankind. 

3,  Thirdly^  It  may  be  observed,  that  although  it  is  contrar)""  to  the  na- 
ture of  iirst  principles  to  admit  of  direct  or  ttpodkdvtti  proof;  yet  there  are 
certain  w^ays  of  reasoning  even  aWut  tliem,  by  which  those  tliat  are  jilKt 
and  solid  may  lie  confiruied,  atid  tiiose  thiU  are  false  may  be  detected.  It 
may  Iiere  be  projier  to  mention  some  of  the  topics  from  which  we  may 
reason  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Fint^  It  is  a  giwd  argument  ad  homiiicm,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  a  first 
principle  which  a  man  rejects,  stands  uiMin  the  same  footing  with  other* 
which  he  admits :  for,  when  this  is  the  case,  he  must  l>e  guilty  of  ao  in* 
consistency  who  linlds  the  one  and  riJecLs  the  other. 

Thus  the  faculties  of  consciousness,  of  memory,  of  external  sense,  and 
of  reuscm,  ure  all  ecjually  the  gifts  of  nature.  No  good  reason  can  be  aa- 
signcd  for  receiving  the  testimtmy  of  one  of  them,  which  is  not  of  equal 
force  with  regard  to  the  others,  'rhe  greatest  sceptics  admit  the  testimony 
of  consciousness  J  ami  allow  that  what  it  testifies  is  to  be  held  as  a  first 
principle*  If  therefore  they  reject  the  immediate  testimony  of  sensc^  or  of 
memory,  they  are  guilty  t^i  an  inconsijiteney- 

Secondlt/,  A  first  priiici  jde  may  admit  of  a  proof  ad  absurdum. 

In  this  kind  of  proof,  which  is  very  common  in  mathematics^  we  Huppose 
the  contradictory^  proposition  to  be  true.     We  trace  the  consequenoea  of 'j 
that  sup|K)sition  in  a  train  of  reasoning  ;  and  if  we  find  any  of  its  necesstaiy 
consequences  to  be  manifestly  absurd,  we  conclude  the  sMp])06itioa  from 
which  it  followed  to  bt?  false ;  and  tlierefore  its  contradictory  to  be  true. 

There  ig  hardly  any  prop4i^ition,  especially  of  those  that  may  claim  tlie 
character  of  first  principh^,  that  stands  alone  and  unetmoected.  It  dra\vs 
many  others  idong  with  it  in  a  chain  that  caiimit  l>e  broken*  He  that 
take^  it  up  uuist  bear  the  burden  of  all  its  cons^niuences ;  and  if  that  is  too 
heavy  for  lum  to  bear,  he  musl  nj>t  pretend  to  take  it  up. 

ihifdfr/,  I  conceive,  that  the  consent  of  ages  and  nations,  of  the  learned 
and  unleanuHl.  ought  ttihave  great  authority  with  regard  to  first  priuciploa» 
where  every  man  is  a  competent  judge. 

Our  ordinary  conduct  in  life  is  built  upon  first  principk*,  as  well  i 
our  speculations  in  phihtsophy  ;  and  every  motive  to  action  supposes  soma 
bt'lief.     When  ^^e  hnd  n  general  agreement  among  men,  in  principles  tliafc^ 
concern  human  life,  this  must  hare  great  authwity  ivitU  every  sootf  flsiti  * 
that  loves  tiiith. 

It  is  plejumnt  to  o1>serve  the  fruitless  pains  which  Bishop  Berkeley  talcoi 
fa  fch«ai    flp.f  his  rtystem  of  the  non-cxistona!  of  a  niateriul  world  aid  n«t 
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contradict  the  Bentiments  of  the  vulgar,  but  those  only  of  the  philo- 
sophers. 

•    With  good  reason  he  dreaded  more  to  oppose  the  authpritv  of  vulgar 
opinion  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  than  all  the  schools  of  philosopners. 

Here  perhaps  it  will  be  said.  What  has  authority  to  do  in  matters  of 
opinion  ?  Is  truth  to  be  determined  bv  most  votes  ?  Or  is  authority  to  be 
again  raised  out  of  its  grave  to  tyrannise  over  mankind  ? 

I  am  aware,  that,  in  this  age,  an  advocate  for  authority  has  a  verv  un- 
favourable plea ;  but  I  wish  to  give  no  more  to  authority  than  is  its  aue. 

Most  justly  do  we  honour  the  names  of  those  benefiactors  to  mankind 
who  have  contributed  more  or  less  to  break  the  yoke  of  that  authority 
which  deprives  men  of  the  natural,  the  unalienable  right  of  judging  for 
themselves ;  but  while  we  indulge  a  just  animosity  against  this  authority, 
and  against  all  who  would  subject  us  to  its  tyranny,  let  us  remember  how 
common  the  folly  is,  of  going  &om  one  faulty  extreme  into  the  opposite. 

Authority,  though  a  very  tyrannical  mistress  to  private  judgment,  may 
yet,  on  some  occasions,  be  an  useful  handmaid ;  this  is  all  she  is  entitled  to> 
and  this  is  all  I  plead  in  her  behalf. 

The  justice  of  this  plea  will  appear  by  putting  a  case  in  a  science*  in 
which,  of  all  sciences,  authority  is  acknowledged  to  have  least  weight. 

Suppose  a  mathematician  has  made  a  discovery  in  that  science,  which 
he  thinks  important;  that  he  has  put  his  demonstration  in  just  order; 
and  after  examining  it  with  an  attentive  eye,  has  found  no  flaw  in  it ;  I 
would  ask,  will  there  not  be  still  in  his  breast  some  diffidence,  some  Jea- 
lousy lest  the  ardour  of  invention  may  have  made  him  overlook  some  rake 
step  ?     This  must  be  granted. 

He  commits  his  demonstration  to  the  examination  of  a  mathematical 
friend,  whom  he  esteems  a  competent  judge,  and  waits  with  impatience 
the  issue  of  his  judgment.  Here  I  would  ask  again,  whether  the  verdict 
of  his  friend,  accormng  as  it  is  favourable  or  unfavourable,  will  not  greatly 
increase  or  diminish  his  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  ?  Most  certainly 
it  will,  and  it  ought. 

If  the  judgment  of  his  friend  agree  with  his  dWn,  especially  if  it  be 
confirmed  by  two  or  three  able  judges,  he  rests  secure  of  his  discovery 
without  further  examination;  but  if  it  be  unfavourable,  he  is  brought 
back  into  a  kind  of  suspense  until  the  part  that  is  suspected  undergoes  a 
new  and  a  more  rigorous  examination. 

I  hope  what  is  supposed  in  this  case  is  agreeable  to  nature,  and  to  the 
experience  of  candid  and  modest  men  on  such  occasions ;  yet  here  we  see 
a  man's  judgment,  even  in  a  mathematical  demonstration,  conscious  of 
some  feebleness  in  itself,  seeking  the  aid  of  authority  to  support  it,  greatly 
strengthened  by  that  authority,  and  hardly  able  to  stand  erect  against  it, 
without  some  new  aid.' 

Society  in  judgment,  of  those  who  are  esteemed  fair  and  competent 
judges,  has  effects  very  similar  to  those  of  civil  society ;  it  gives  strength 
and  courage  to  every  individual ;  it  removes  that  timidity  which  is  as 
naturaUy  the  companion  of  solitary  judgment,  as  of  a  solitary  man  in  the 
state  of  nature. 

Let  us  judge  for  ourselves,  therefore,  but  let  us  not  disdain  to  take  that 
aid  from  the  authority  of  other  competent  judges,  which  a  mathematician 
thinks  it  necessary  to  take  in  that  science,  which  of  all  sciences  has  least 
to  do  with  authority. 

In  a  matter  of  common  sense,  every  man  is  no  less  a  competent  judfBtb 
than  a  mathematician  is  in  a  mathematical  demon&tx^XvoiCL  \  «Dk\  ^ 
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miist  be  a  great  presumption  that  tlie  judgment  of  mankind,  in  siicli  a' 
matter,  is  the  natural  issue  of  those  fiicukics  wliieh  God  hath  given  Ibem. 
Such  a  judgment  can  l>e  erroiieou,s  only  when  there  is  gome  cause  of  the 
error,  as  genera  1  as  the  error  is :  when  this  can  be  shown  to  he  the  case,  I 
acknowitHlge  it  to  have  its  due  weight.  But  to  suppose  a  general  dcviatioti 
from  truth  among  mankind  iu  things  self-evident,  of  which  no  cause  can  be 
Oiisigned^  is  highly  unreasonable. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  impossible  to  c^illect  the  general  opinion  of 
men  upon  any  point  whatsoever ;  and  therefore,  that  this  authority  can 
serve  us  in  no  stead  in  examining  first  principles.  But  I  apprehend,  that, 
in  many  cases,  this  is  neither  imp4»:iisihle  nor  difficult. 

Who  can  doubt  whether  men  have  universally  believetl  the  existence  of 
a  materiid  world  ?  W^ho  can  doubt  whether  men  have  universally  believed^ 
that  every  change  tlmt  happens  in  nature  must  have  a  cause  ?  Who  can 
doubt  whether  men  have  universally  believed,  that  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  in  human  conduct ;  some  things  that  merit  blame,  and  others  that 
are  entitled  to  approbation  ? 

The  universality  of  these  opinions,  and  of  many  such  tliat  migltt  be 
named,  is  sutlicieiitly  evident*  from  the  whole  tenor  of  human  conduct,  aa 
hr  as  our  acquaintance  readies,  and  from  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations 
of  which  we  have  any  records. 

Hiere  are  other  opinions  that  apjiear  to  be  universalj  from  what  is  common 
in  the  structure  of  all  languages. 

Language  is  the  express  image  and  picture  of  human  thoughts;  and 
from  the  picture  we  may  draw  some  certain  conclusions  concerning  the 
originid, 

VVe  find  in  all  languages  the  same  parts  of  speech  ;  we  find  nouns,  sul>« 
stantive  and  adjective;  verbs,  active  and  passive,  in  their  various  tentica» 
numbers,  and  moods.  Some  rules  of  syntax  are  the  same  in  all  langnagoi. 
Now  what  is  cf»mmon  in  the  structure  of  languages,  indicates  sa 
uniformity  of  opinion  in  those  things  upon  which  that  structure  ia 
grounded. 

The  distinction  lietween  substances  and  the  qualities  belonging  to  them  ; 
lietween  thought,  and  the  being  that  thinks;  between  thought,  and  the 
objects  of  thought;  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  structure  of  all  languages:  nnd 
therefore,  systems  of  philosophy,  which  abolish  thoi^e  distincti^na,  vmgs 
war  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind* 

We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  those  who  ftmned  langni^cs  were  no  m«l»> 
physicians ;  but  the  first  principles  of  all  sciences  are  the  dictates  <if  oami 
sense^  and  He  open  to  all  men  ;  and  ever^-  man  who  has  considered 
structure  of  language  in  a  philosophicjd  hght,  will  find  infulbble 
that  those  who  luive  framed  it,  and  thost*  who  use  it  with  underst^mding, 
hare  the  power  of  making  accurate  distinctions,  and  of  forming  generml 
eopeeptioms,  as  well  as  philosophers.  Nature  has  given  those  powers  to  all 
meOi  and  the?  can  use  them  when  their  occasions  require  it ;  but  they  lesve 
it  to  the  philoftc^hers  to  give  names  to  them^  and  to  descant  upon  their 
nature.  In  like  manner^  nature  has  given  eyes  to  all  meii»  and  they  can 
me  of  thrm ;  but  the  t^tructure  of  the  eye,  and  the  theory  of 
'is  the  buKiness  of  philosophers. 

wihltf,  Opinions  tliat  appear  so  early  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  they 

i « be  the  eifect  of  education,  or  of  false  reasoning,  have  a  good  claim  to 

idcred  a8  firnt  princip!«*s.     Thus  tlie  belief  we  harO|  that  the  persoos 

living  and  intelligent  beings,  is  •  beUef  fv  wlikk  IMV^P*  ^ 

» imBOU  when  we  are  able  to  reaaon ;  but  we  had  tlils  beUef 
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before  we  could  reason,  and  before  we  could  learn  it  by  instruction.  It 
seems  therefore  to  be  an  immediate  effect  of  our  constitution. 

The  last  topic  I  shall  mention  is,  when  an  opinion  is  so  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  that  without  the  belief  of  it,  a  man  must  be  led  into  a 
thousand  absurdities  in  practice ;  such  an  opinion,  when  we  can  give  no 
other  reason  for  it,  may  safely  be  taken  for  a  first  principle. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  although  first  principles  are  not 
capable  of  direct  proof,  yet  differences,  that  may  happen  with  r^ard  to 
them  among  men  of  candour,  are  not  without  remedy ;  that  nature  has  not 
left  us  destitute  of  means  by  which  we  may  discover  errors  of  this  kind ; 
and  that  there  are  ways  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  first  principles,  by 
which  those  that  are  truly  such  may  he  distinguished  from  vulgar  errors  or 
prejudices. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONTINGENT  TRUTHS. 

'*  Surely,"  says  bishop  Berkeley,  "  it  is  a  work  well  deserving  our 
pains,  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  concerning  the  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge ;  to  sift  and  examine  them  on  all  sides."  What  was  said  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  intended  both  to  show  the  importance  of  this  inquiry,  and  to 
make  it  more  easy. 

But,  in  order  that  such  an  inquiry  may  be  actually  made,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  be  distinguished  ^om  other  truths, 
and  presented  to  view,  that  they  may  be  sifted  and  examined  on  all  sides. 
In  order  to  this  end,  I  shall  attempt  a  detail  of  those  1  take  to  be  such,  and 
of  the  reasons  why  I  think  them  entitled  to  that  character. 

If  the  enumeration  should  appear  to  some  redundant,  to  others  deficient, 
and  to  others  both ;  if  things,  which  I  conceive  to  be  first  principles,  should 
to  others  appear  to  be  vi3gar  errors,  or  to  be  truths  which  derive  their 
evidence  from  other  truths,  and  therefore  not  first  principles;  in  these 
things  every  man  must  judge  for  himself.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  an  enumer- 
ation more  perfect  in  any  or  in  all  of  those  respects ;  being  persuaded,  that 
the  agreement  of  men  of  judgment  and  candour  in  first  principles,  would  be 
of  no  less  consequence  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  general,  than 
the  agreement  of  mathematicians  in  the  axioms  of  geometry  has  been  to  the 
advancement  of  that  science. 

The  truths  that  fall  within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge,  whether 
they  be  self-evident,  or  deduced  from  those  that  are  self-evident,  may  be 
reduced  to  two  classes.  They  are  either  necessary  and  immutable  truths, 
whose  contrary  is  impossible;  or  they  are  contingent  and  mutable, 
depending  upon  some  effect  of  will  and  power,  which  had  a  banning,  and 
may  have  an  end. 

That  a  cone  is  the  third  part  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  the  same 
altitude,  is  a  necessary  truth.  It  depends  not  upon  the  will  and  pDwer  of 
any  being.  It  is  immutably  true,  and  the  contrary  impossible.  That  the 
sun  is  the  centre,  about  which  the  earth,  and  the  other  planets  of  our 
system,  perform  their  revolutions,  is  a  truth ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary 
truth.  It  depends  upon  the  power  and  will  of  that  Being  who  made  the 
sun  and  all  the  planets,  and  who  gave  them  those  motions  that  seemed 
best  to  him. 

If  all  truths  were  necessary  truths,  there  would  be  ii»QC«^\ssQL%3tii 
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ferent  tenses  id  t!ie  i^erbs  by  which  tliey  iire  expressed.  What  is  true  irt 
the  present  time,  won  hi  be  true  in  tlie  past  and  future  ;  and  there  wauld 
be  no  change  or  ^'ariation  of  any  tiling  in  nature* 

We  use  the  present  tense  in  expressing;  necessary  truths  ;  but  it  is  oolv 
because  there  is  no  flexitm  of  the  verb  which  includes  aJl  times  When  1 
say  that  three  is  the  half  of  six,  I  use  the  present  tense  only ;  but  I  mean 
to  express  not  only  what  now  is,  but  \vhnt  always  was,  and  always  wiD  be ; 
SLud  so  every  proposition  is  to  l>e  understood  by  which  we  mean  to  express 
a  necessary  truth.  Contingent  truths  are  of  another  nature.  As  they  arc 
mutable,  they  may  be  true  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ;  and  therefore 
the  expression  of  them  must  include  some  point  or  pent»d  of  time. 

If  language  had  been  a  contrivance  of  philfisophers,  they  would  prt>lKibly 
have  given  some  Hexion  to  tlie  indicative  mood  of  verbs,  which  extended  to 
all  times  past,  present,  and  future  :  for  such  a  flexion  only  would  be  lit  to 
express  necessary  propositions,  which  have  no  relation  to  time  But  there 
IS  no  Imiguagc,  as  for  as  I  know,  in  which  such  a  flexion  of  verbs  is  to  be 
ibund.  Because  the  thoughts  and  discourse  of  men  are  seldom  employed 
about  necessary  truths,  but  commonly  about  such  as  are  contingent ;  hin* 
guages  are  fittetl  to  express  the  last  rather  than  the  first. 

The  distinction  commonly  made  between  abstract  truths*  and  those  that 
express  matters  of  fact,  or  real  exiHtcnccs,  coincides  in  a  great  measure,  but 
not  altogether,  with  that  between  necessary  and  contingent  truths,  llie 
necessary  truths  that  fall  within  our  knowledge  are  for  the  most  part 
abstract  truths.  We  must  except  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  is  necessm*)\  Other  existences  are  the  effects  of  will  and 
power.  They  had  a  beginnings  and  are  mutable.  Their  nature  is  such  as 
the  Supreme  Being  was  pleased  to  t^ive  them.  Their  attributes  aiid  rela- 
tions must  de|M?nd  upoTi  the  nature  tiod  has  given  them  ;  the  powers  with 
which  he  has  endowed  them ;  and  the  situation  in  which  he  hath  placed 
them. 

The  conclaMons  deduced  by  reasoning  from  first  principles,  will  com- 
miinly  Ijc  necessary  or  contingent,  according  as  the  principles  are  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  On  the  one  hauil,  I  take  it  to  be  certain^  that 
wliatever  can,  by  just  reasoning,  be  inferred  from  a  principle  that  is  neces^ 
sary,  must  be  a  necessary  truth,  and  that  no  contingent  tmtli  can  be  inferred 
from  principles  that  arc  necessary. 

Thus,  tLs  the  axioms  in  mathematics  are  all  necessary  truths^  so  are  all 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  ;  that  is,  the  whole  body  of  that  science. 
But  from  no  mathematical  truth  can  we  deduce  the  existence  of  any  thing ; 
not  even  of  the  objects  of  the  science. 

On  the  other  band,  I  apprehend  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  we 
can,  from  principles  that  are  contingent,  deduce  truths  that  are  necessary. 
I  can  only  recollect  one  instance  of  this  kind,  namelv.  that,  from  tbeexiib* 
ence  of  things  contingent  and  mutable,  we  can  intvT  the  existence  of  «li 
immutable  and  eternal  cause  of  them. 

As  the  minds  of  men  are  CNXupied  much  more  about  truths  thai  am 
contingent  than  about  those  that  are  necessary,  1  shall  first  endeavour  Um 
point  out  the  principles  of  the  former  kind. 

1.  Firxi,  Then  1  hold  us  a  first  principle,  the  existence  of  every  thing  of 
which  I  am  cimscious. 

Consciousness  is  an  o}>erati<m  of  the  understanding  of  its  own  kind,  and 
cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  objects  tyf  it  are  our  present  pnins,  our 
ul^isures,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  dmres,  our  doubts,  our  thought*  of 

nr  kind;  in  a  word,  nit  the  pasnoiis,  and  all  the  aotioiis  and  optritiona 
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of  our  own  minds,  while  they  are  present.  We  may  remember  them 
when  they  are  past ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  them  only  while  they  are 
present. 

When  a  man  is  conscious  of  pain,  he  is  certain  of  its  existence ;  when  he 
is  conscious  that  he  doubts,  or  beb'eves,  he  is  certain  of  the  existence  of 
those  operations. 

But  the  irresistible  conviction  he  has  of  the  reality  of  those  operations  is 
not  the  effect  of  reasoning ;  it  is  immediate  and  intuitive.  The  existence 
therefore  of  those  passions  and  operations  of  our  minds,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  is  a  first  principle,  which  nature  requires  us  to  believe  upon  her 
authority. 

If  I  am  asked  to  prove  that  I  cannot  be  deceived  by  consciousness ;  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  a  fallacious  sense ;  I  can  find  no  proof.  I  cannot  find 
any  antecedent  truth  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  upon  which  its  evidence 
depends.  It  seems  to  disdain  any  such  derived  authority,  and  to  claim  my 
assent  in  its  own  right. 

If  any  man  could  be  found  so  frantic  as  to  deny  that  he  thinks,  while  he 
is  conscious  of  it ;  I  may  wonder,  I  may  laugh,  or  I  may  pity  him,  but 
I  cannot  reason  the  matter  with  him.  We  have  no  common  principles 
from  which  we  may  reason,  and  therefore  can  never  join  issue  in  an 
argument. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  only  principle  of  common  sense  that  has  never 
directly  been  called  in  question.  It  seems  to  be  so  firmly  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  men,  as  to  retain  its  authority  with  the  greatest  sceptics.  Mr. 
Hume,  after  annihilating  body  and  mind,  time  and  space,  action  and 
causation,  and  even  his  own  mind,  acknowledges  the  reality  of  the  thoughts, 
sensations,  and  passions  of  which  he  is  conscious. 

No  philosopher  has  attempted  by  any  hypothesis  to  account  for  this  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  certain  knowledge  of  their  real 
existence  which  accompanies  it.  By  this  they  seem  to  acknowledge,  that 
this  at  least  is  an  original  power  of  the  mind;  a  power  by  which  we 
not  only  have  ideas,  but  original  judgments,  and  the  knowledge  of  real 
existence. 

I  cannot  reconcile  this  immediate  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  with  Mr.  Locke's  theory,  that  all  knowledge  consists  in  perceiving 
the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  ideas.  What  are  the  ideas,  from  whose 
comparison  the  knowledge  of  our  o^i^  thoughts  results  }  Or  what  are  the 
agreements  or  disagreements  which  convince  a  man  that  he  is  in  pain  when 
he  feels  it  ? 

Neither  can  I  reconcile  it  with  Mr.  Hume's  theory,  that  to  believe  the 
existence  of  any  thing,  is  nothing  else  than  to  have  a  strong  and  lively  con- 
ception of  it ;  or,  at  most,  that  belief  is  only  some  modification  of  the  idea 
which  is  the  object  of  belief.  For  not  to  mention,  that  propositions,  not 
ideas,  are  the  objects  of  belief ;  in  all  that  variety  of  thoughts  and  passions, 
of  which  we  arc  conscious,  we  believe  the  existence  of  the  weak  as  well  as 
of  the  strong,  the  faint  as  well  as  the  lively.  No  modification  of  the 
operations  of  our  minds  disposes  us  to  the  least  doubt  of  their  real 
existence. 

As  therefore  the  real  existence  of  our  thoughts,  and  of  all  the  operations 
and  feelings  of  our  own  minds,  is  believed  by  all  men :  as  we  find  our- 
selves incapable  of  doubting  it,  and  as  incapable  of  offering  any  proof  of  it, 
it  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  first  principle,  or  dictate  of  common  sense. 

But  although  this  principle  rests  upon  no  other,  a  very  considerable  and 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge  rests  upon  it. 
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For  from  this  source  of  consciousness  In  dmv^ed  all  that  wc  know,  and  , 
indeed  all  that  we  can  know,  of  the  structure,  and  of  the  powers  of  our  j 
own  minds ;  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  there  in  no  hranch  of  kni»w- 
ledgc  that  stands  upon  a  firmer  foundation ;  for  surely  no  kind  of  evidence 
can  go  beyond  that  of  consciousness. 

How  does  it  come  to  pass  then,  that  in  this  hranch  of  knowledge  Uiere 
are  so  nniny  and  so  contrary  systems  ?  so  manv  suhtile  controversies  that 
are  never  hrought  to  an  issue,  and  so  little  hxed  and  determined?  Is  it 
possible  that  philosophers  should  dilTer  most  where  they  have  the  sure»l 
means  of  agreement?  where  c%*ery  thing  is  huilt  uj>on  a  species  of  evick*nc3C 
which  all  men  acquiesce  in,  and  hold  to  he  the  most  certain  ? 

This  strange  phenomenon  may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for,  if  we  dis- 
tinguish between  consciousness  tuid  rctiection,  which  are  often  improperly 
confounded. 

The  tirst  is  common  to  all  men  at  aO  times,  hut  is  insufficient  of  it^f 
to  give  us  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  the  operations  of  uhich  we  are  con- 
scious, and  of  their  mutual  relations,  and  minute  distinctit)us.  T'he  second, 
to  wit,  attentive  reflection  upon  those  operations,  making  them  objects  of 
thought,  surveying  them  attentively,  and  examining  them  on  all  sides,  is 
BO  far  from  lK»ing  common  to  all  men,,  that  it  is  the  lot  of  very  few.  The 
greatest  part  of  men,  either  through  want  of  capaeitv,  or  from  other  causes, 
never  reflect  attentively  upon  the  ojx^rations  of  tKeir  own  minds,  llie 
habit  of  this  reflection,  even  in  those  whom  nature  has  titled  for  it,  is  not 
to  be  attained  without  much  pains  and  practice.  W'^e  can  know  uotliing  of 
the  immetliate  objects  of  siglit,  but  by  the  testimony  of  our  eyes ;  and  I 
apprehend,  that  if  mankind  had  found  ivs  great  ditticulty  in  giving  atteutioir  I 
to  the  objects  of  sight,  as  they  And  in  attentive  reflection  mxiu  the  operutioni  - 
of  their  outi  minds,  our  kuoivledge  of  tlie  first  might  have  been  in  nit  back- 
ward a  state  as  our  knowledge  of  the  last. 

Dut  this  darkness  will  not  last  for  ever.     Light  will  ari«c  upon  thi«  I 
benighted  part  of  the  intelltrctnal  gloln*.     When  any  man  is  so  happy  as  U»  < 
delineate  the  powers  «if  tlie  human  mind  as^hey  really  are  in  nalure»  men 
that  are  free  from  prejudice,  and  capable  of  reflection,  will  recttgutse  thrtf  i 
own  features  in  the  j»icture;  and  then  the  womier  will  Ix*,  how  thiog*  sn  | 
obvious  could  be  so  long  wrappeti  up  in  mystery  and  darknc*^;  how  nion 
could  be  carried  away  by  false  theories  and  craijectures,  when  the  truth  waf 
to  he  found  in  their  own  breasts,  if  they  had  l)nt  attend*.^!  to  it. 

2,  Another  first  principle,  I  tliink^  is,  7  hat  the  thoughts  of  which  I  lun 
conscious,  are  the  thoughts  of  a  being  which  I  call  m//scI/1  my  windp  iny 
ftrrson. 

Tlje  thoughts  and  feelings  of  wliieh  we  are  conscitais  are  c<^ntinuallr 
changing,  ami  the  thought  of  this  moment  is  not  the  thou*r]vt  of  the  hx^t ; 
but  itnrnething  which  I  ctdl  myself,  remiuns  under  this  change  cif  thought. 
Tliis  self  has  tlie  simie  relation  to  all  tlie  ^ueceshive  thanghts  I  am  cunsciutts 
uf ;  they  are  aJI  my  thoughts  ;  and  every  thought  Avhich  is  nut  my  thought, 
miiftt  be  the  thought  of  some  other  iwrson. 

If  any  man  asks  a  proof  of  this,  I  C4mfet!s  I  can  give  none ;  there  is  nil  < 
evidence  in  the  nroponition  itself  which  I  am  unable  to  redst.     ShalJ  I 
think,  that  thought  c^m  »<tAJul  by  itself  uithemt  a  thinking  licing?  or  liia%i 
ideas  can   feci  pleasure  ur  |Hiin.^     My  nature  dictates  to  me  tlmt  it  U 
im|K)ssible. 

And  that  nature  hmi  dictated  the  same  to  uU  men,  appears  (mm  tW 
structure  of  all  bugui»ges;  for  in  tdl  languages  men  have  expressed  ihtitk-  ' 
'ag*  mtaaamg,  willingj  loving,  hating,  by  {x^rsoual  verbs,  u  hich,  from  their] 
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nature^  require  a  person  who  thinks^  reasons,  wills,  loves,  or  hates.  From 
wliich  it  appears,  that  men  have  been  taught  by  nature  to  believe  that 
thought  requires  a  thinker,  reason  a  reasoner,  and  love  a  lover. 

Here  we  must  leave  Mr.  Hume,  who  conceives  it  to  be  a  vulgar 'error, 
that  besides  the  thoughts  we  are  conscious  of,  there  is  a  mind  which  is  the 
subject  of  those  thoughts.  If  the  mind  be  any  thing  else  than  impressions 
and  ideas,  it  must  be  a  word  without  a  meaning.  The  mind  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  philosopher,  is  a  word  which  signifies  a  bundle  of  percep*- 
tions ;  or  when  he  defines  it  more  accurately,  "  It  is  that  succession  of 
related  ideas  and  impressions,  of  which  we  have  an  intimate  memory  and 
consciousness." 

I  am,  therefore,  that  succession  of  related  ideas  and  impressions  of  which 
I  have  the  intimate  memory  and  consciousness. 

But  who  is  the  /  that  has  this  memory  and  consciousness  of  a  successioii 
of  ideas  and  impressions  ?  Why,  it  is  nothing  but  that  succession  itself. 

Hence  I  learn,  that  this  succession  of  ideas  and  impressions  intimatelv 
remembers,  and  is  conscious  of  itself.  I  would  wish  to  be  further  instructea, 
whether  the  impressions  remember  and  are  conscious  of  the  ideas,  or  the 
ideas  remember  and  are  conscious  of  the  impressions,  or  if  both  remember 
and  are  conscious  of  both  ?  And  whether  tlie  ideas  remember  those  that 
come  after  them,  as  well  as  those  that  were  before  them?  These  are 
questions  naturally  arising  from  this  system,  that  have  not  yet  been 
explained. 

This,  however,  is  clear,  that  this  succession  of  ideas  and  impressions^ 
not  only  remembers  and  is  conscious,  but  that  it  judges,  reasons,  affirms, 
denies ;  nay,  that  it  eats  and  drinks,  and  is  sometimes  merry,  and  some- 
times sad. 

If  these  things  can  be  ascribed  to  a  succession  of  ideas  and  impressions, 
in  a  consistency  with  common  sense,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  what 
is  nonsense. 

The  scholastic  philosophers  have  been  wittily  ridiculed,  by  representing 
them  as  disputing  upon  this  question,  Niim  chimcera  bombinans  in  vacuo 
possit  comedcre  secundas  intention€9?  and  I  believe  the  wit  of  man  cannot 
invent  a  more  ridiculous  question.  But,  if  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy  be 
admitted,  this  question  deserves  to  be  treated  more  gravely :  for  if,  as  we 
learn  from  this  philosophy,  a  succession  of  ideas  and  impressions  may  eat, 
and  drink,  and  be  merry,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  a  chimera,  which,  if 
not  the  same,  is  of  kin  to  an  idea,  may  not  chew  the  cud  upon  that  kind  of 
food,  which  the  schoolmen  call  second  intentions. 

3.  Another  first  principle  I  take  to  be.  That  those  things  did  really 
happen  which  1  distinctly  remember. 

This  has  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  a  first  principle ;  for  no  man  ever 
pretended  to  prove  it,  and  yet  no  man  in  his  wits  calls  it  in  question ;  the 
testimony  of  memory,  like  that  of  consciousness,  is  immediate ;  it  claims 
our  assent  upon  its  own  authority. 

Suppose  that  a  learned  counsel,  in  defence  of  a  client  against  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  witnesses  of  credit,  should  insist  upon  a  new  topic  to 
invalidate  the  testimony.  "  Admitting,"  says  he,  "  the  integrity  of  the 
witnesses,  and  that  they  distinctly  remember  what  they  have  given  in  evi- 
dence ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty.  It  has  never  been 
proved  that  the  most  distinct  memory  may  not  be  fallacious.  Show 
me  any  necessary  connexion  between  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  call 
memory,  and  the  past  existence  of  the  event  remembered.     No  man  has 
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ever  offered  a  shuilow  of  argument  to  prove  such  a  connexion  ;  yet  ihhl 
is  one  link  of  the  chain  of  pnxif  against  the  prin^^ioer  ;  and  if  it  have  n^J 
strength,  the  whole  proof  falls  to  the  gronnd  :  until  thi.s  therefore.  Ins] 
made  evident,  until  it  can  be  proved,  that  we  may  safely  rest  upon  the  J 
testinionv  of  memory  for  the  truth  of  ]mst  events,  no  judjje  or  jury  CttQl 
justly  take  away  the  life  of  a  citizen*  upon  so  doubtful  a  |>oint/'  I 

I  believe  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  this  argument  from  a  lesimedl 
counsel  would  have  no  other  elfect  upon  the  judge  or  juiVj  tlmn  to  coii«j 
vince  them  that  be  was  disordered  in  hiK  judgment.  Counsel  is  allowed] 
to  plead  every  thing  for  a  client  that  is  fit  u*  jx^rsuade  or  to  move  ;  yet  1 1 
believe  no  counsel  ever  bad  the  lioldness  to  plead  thin  topic.  And  for  what  I 
reason?  For  no  other  reason,  Hurely,  hut  because  it  is  absurd*  Nf»vv, J 
what  is  absurd  at  the  bar,  is  so  in  the  philusoplicr's  chair.  What  would  lie  ] 
ridiculous,  if  delivered  to  a  jury  of  honest  i»ensihle  citizens,  ia  no  le**  s4>1 
when  dehvered  gravely  in  a  philosophical  dissertation*  1 

I^Ir.  Hume  has  not,  as  far  as  1  remeniber,  directly  called  in  question  the! 
testimony  of  memory  ;  hut  he  has  laid  dowTi  the  premises  by  which  its  J 
authtirity  is  overturned,  leaving  it  tti  his  reader  to  dmw  the  conclusion,        I 

He  labours  to  show,  thut  the  belief  or  assent  which  always  attend*  tlie  I 
memory  and  senses  is  nothing  but  the  vivacity  of  those  perceptions  whicll  I 
they  prescnit.  lie  sho\^«  very  clearly,  that  tliis  vivacity  gives  no  ground  I 
to  iM^lieve  the  existence  of  external  objects.  And  it  is  obvious,  that  | 
jt  can  give  as  little  ground  to  believe  the  past  existence  of  the  objects  of  ] 
memurv- 

Indeed  the  theory  concerning  ideas,  so  generally  received  by  philosophers^ 
destroys  all  tlie  authority  of  memory,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  senses.  I 
Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  were  aware  that  this  theory  made  it  1 
necessary  for  them  to  find  <int  arguments  to  jirove  the  existence  of  exteriial  1 
objects,  which  the  vulgar  believe  upon  the  bare  authority  of  their  senses;  but  J 
those  philosophers  were  n(»t  aware,  that  this  theorj'  made  it  equally  necessary  I 
for  them  to  And  argunients  to  prove  the  existence  of  things  past,  which  wi?  ' 
remember,  and  to  support  the  authority  of  memory* 

All  the  arguments  they  advanced  to  support  the  authority  of  our  sensr^  j 
%verc  easily  refuted  by  bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume,  being  indeed  very  l 
weak  and  inconclusive*  And  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  answer  every  ] 
argument  they  could  have  brought,  consistent  with  their  theory,  to  supptirt  I 
the  authority  of  memory. 

For,  according  to  that  theory,  the  immediate  object  of  memory,  a«  well 
as  of  every  other  ojieration  of  the  understanding,  is  an  idea  present  in  f  ho  J 
mind.     And,  from  the  present  existence  of  this  idea  of  memory  I  am  left  till 
infer,  by  reai^oning,  that  six  months,  or  six  years  ago,  tliere  did  exist  nil  J 
object  similar  to  this  idea.  I 

But  what  is  there  in  the  idea  that  can  lead  uw  to  this  conclusion  ?  1 
What  mark  does  it  Ix^ar  of  the  date  of  \U  drclietype?  Or  what  evidence  1 
have  I  that  it  had  an  arehetypt*,  and  that  it  i;*  imi  the  first  of  it**  kind  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  he  said,  that  this  idea  or  image  in  the  mind  must  have 
had  a  c;iu$e. 

I  admit,  that  if  there  is  such  an  image  in  the  mtnd  it  must  havie  bud  n  . 
cause,  and  a  cause  able  lo  produce  tbe  effect ;  but  %vh»t  can  we  infer  fmm  ixM  I 
having  a  csiuse  ?  Dm-^  it  fidlow  that  the  effect  in  a  tyfie,  an  ima^e,  a  copy*  I 
of  iia  csiuiH*  ?  Then  it  will  follow,  that  a  picture  is  an  image  of  tlie  ]minieV^  1 
and  ft  OiNich  of  the  crmchmakcr*  I 

mi  event  may  l»e  kmn^-n  by  nmsoning,  hiit  that  is  not  remembering  I 
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it.    When  I  remember  a  thiiig  distinctly^  I  disdain  equally  to  hesr  rettfons 
for  it  or  against  it.    And  so  I  think  does  every  man  in  his  se^^^^^x 

4.  Another  first  principle  is  our  o^vn  personal  identity  and  continued 
existence,  as  far  back  as  we  remember  any  thing  distinctly. 

This  we  know  immediately,  and  not  by  reasoning.  It  seems^  indeed^ 
to  be  a  part  of  the  testimony  of  memory.  Every  thing  we  remember  has 
such  a  relation  to  ourselves,  as  to  imply  necessarily  our  existence  at 
the  time  remembered.  And  there  cannot  be  a  more  palpable  absurdity 
than  that  a  man  should  remember  what  happened  before  he  existed.  lie 
must  therefore  have  existed  as  far  back  as  he  remembers  any  thing  distinctly, 
if  his  memory  be  not  fallacious.  This  principle,  therefore,  is  so  connected 
with  the  last  mentioned,  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  both  ought  not  to 
be  included  in  one.  Let  every  one  judge  of  this  as  he  sees  reason.  The 
proper  notion  of  identity,  and  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke  on  this  subject, 
nave  been  considered  before  under  the  head  of  memory. 

5.  Another  first  principle  is.  That  those  things  do  really  exist 
which  we  distinctly  perceive  by  our  senses,  and  are  what  we  perceive 
them  to  be. 

It  is  too  evident  to  need  proof,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  led  to  give 
implicit  faith  to  the  distinct  testimony  of  their  senses,  long  before  they  are 
capable  of  any  bias  from  prejudices  of  education  or  of  philosophy. 

How  came  we  at  first  to  know  that  there  are  certain  beings  about 
us  whom  we  call  father  and  mother,  and  sisters^  and  brothers,  and  nurse  ? 
Was  it  not  by  the  testimony  of  our  senses?  How  did  these  persons 
convey  to  us  any  information  or  instruction  ?  Was  it  not  by  means  of 
our  senses  ? 

It  is  evident  we  can  have  no  communication,  no  correspondence  or 
society  with  any  created  being,  but  by  means  of  our  senses.  And  until 
we  rely  upon  their  testimony,  we  must  consider  ourselves  as  being  alone 
in  the  universe,  without  any  fellow-creature,  living  or  inanimate,  and  be 
left  to  converse  with  our  own  thoughts. 

Bishop  Berkeley  surely  did  not  duly  consider,  that  it  is  by  means  of 
the  material  world,  that  we  have  any  correspondence  with  thinking  beings, 
or  any  knowledge  of  their  existence,  and  that  by  depriving  us  of  die 
material  world,  he  deprived  us  at  the  same  time  of  family,  friends,  country, 
and  every  human  creature ;  of  every  object  of  affection,  esteem,  or  concern, 
except  ourselves. 

The  good  bishopsurely  never  intended  this.  He  was  too  warm  a  friend,  too 
zealous  a  patriot,  and  too  good  a  christian  to  be  capable  of  such  a  thought. 
He  was  not  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  system,  and  therefore  tnej 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him :  but  we  must  impute  them  to  the  system 
itself.     It  stifles  every  generous  and  social  principle. 

When  I  consider  myself  as  speaking  to  men  who  hear  me,  and  can  judge 
of  what  I  say,  I  feel  that  respect  which  is  due  to  such  an  audience.  I  feel 
an  enjoyment  in  a  reciprocal  communication  of  sentiments  with  candid 
and  ingenious  friends,  and  my  soul  blesses  the  Author  of  my  being,  who 
has  made  me  capable  of  this  manly  and  rational  entertainment. 

But  the  Bishop  shows  me,  that  this  is  all  a  dream ;  that  I  see  not  a 
human  face ;  that  all  the  objects  I  see,  and  hear,  and  handle,  are  only  the 
ideas  of  my  own  mind ;  ideas  are  my  only  companions.  Cold  company, 
indeed !  Every  social  affection  freezes  at  the  thought ! 

But,  my  lord  bishop,  are  there  no  minds  left  in  the  universe  but  my  own  ? 
Yes,  indeed;  it  is  only  the  material  world  that  is  annihilated;  ever^ 
thing  else  remains  as  it  wns. 
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This  seems  to  prainise  some  comfort  in  my  forlorn  solitiule.  But  do  I J 
see  those  mi  mis  ?  No,  Do  I  see  their  ideas?  No»  Nor  do  they  sve  mel 
or  my  ideas.  They  are  then  no  more  to  iiiethiin  the  inhabitants  of  Solo*  I 
nion^s  isles j  or  of  the  moon ;  and  my  melatichoiy  solitude  returns.  Every  i 
social  tie  is  broken,  and  every  social  alfection  is  stilled. 

This  dismal  system,  which,  if  it  oouM  be  believed,  would  deprive  men  of 
every  social  comfort,  a  very  good  bishop,  by  strict  luid  accurate  reaaoniDgivJ 
deduced  from  the  principles  comnuinly  received  by  pliilosophers  concern-^] 
ing  ideas.     The  fault  is  not  in  the  reasoning,  but  in  the  principles  froml 
which  it  is  dra^\ll.  I 

All  the  arguments  iirged  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  against  the  existence  of] 
ft  material  world  are  grounded  upon  this  jirinciple,  That  we  do  not  perceivtt'| 
external  objects  themselves,  but  certain  images  or  ideas  in  our  own  minds.  I 
But  this  iH  no  dictate  of  conimon  sense,  but  directly  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  all  who  have  not  been  taught  it  by  philosophy. 

We  have  before  examined  the  reasout*  given  by  philo^iophera,  to  prove  that  j 
ideas,  and  mitexternid  objects,  are  the  iumiediate  objects  of  perception,  and! 
the  instances  given  to  prove  the  senses  fallaciouji.  Without  repeating  what  I 
has  before  been  said  upon  those  points,  we  shall  oidy  here  observe,  that  if  1 
external  objects  be  perceived  immediately,  we  have  the  same  reason  toJ 
believe  their  existence  as  philost>phers  have  to  believe  the  existence  of  ideaSf  " 
while  they  hold  them  to  be  the  immediate  object;*  of  perception. 

6,  Another  first  principle,  I  think,  is,   That  we  have  some  degree  of 
power  over  our  actionw,  and  the  determinations  of  our  will.  J 

All  power  must  be  derived  from  the  Fountain  of  power,  and  of  eyciy  1 
good  gift      Upon  his  gooil  pleiisure  its  continuance  depends,  and  it  is  aU 
ways  subject  to  his  control. 

Beings  to  wliom  tttxl  has  given  any  degree  of  power,  and  understaudiiig  I 
to  direct  them  to  tlie  proper  use  of  it,  must  be  accountable  to  their  IVlaker.  I 
But  those  who  are  entrusted  with  no  {)owcr,  can  have  no  account  to  make  ;  i 
for  ail  gtxHl  conduct  consists  in  the  right  use  of  power  ;  all  bad  conduct  in  < 
the  abuse  of  it. 

To  call  to  account  a  being  who  never  w^»  tntftisted  with  any  decree  of 
power,  is  an  absurdity  no  less  than  it  would  be  to  coll  to  an  account  lui 
inanimate  being.     We  are  sure,  therefore,  if  we  have  any  account  to  make  j 
to  the  Author  of  our  being,  that  we  must  ha\*e  some  degree  of  |K»v^'er,  which,  I 
08  far  as  it  is  properly  used,  entitles  us  to  its  approbation  ;  and  when  abused, 
fenders  us  obnoxious  to  his  displeasure. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  way  we  first  get  the  notion  or  idea  of  piwer. 
It  is  neither  an  object  of  sense  nor  of  consciousness.     We  see  events,  one 
succeeding  another ;  but  we  see  not  the  jmwer  by  which  they  ore  produced^  J 
W^e  are  conscious  of  tlie  operations  of  our  minds  ;  but  power  is  not  an  ope«  I 
ration  of  mind.     If  we  had  no  notions  but  such  as  are  furnished  by  the  ex-  I 
ternal  senses,  and  by  consdoiisness,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  that  we  should  I 
ever  have  any  conception  of  power.     Accordingly.   Mr.  Hume,  who  hw  I 
reasoned  the  most  accurately  upon  this  by jio thesis,  denies  that  we  HaTeaii^r  1 
idea  of  i>ower,  and  clearly  refutes  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Locke  ol  the 
•rigin  of  this  idea. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  reason  from  an  hypothesis  against  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  every  man  may  see  by  attending  to  his  trwn  thoughts.  It  is  evident,  . 
that  all  meni  very  early  in  fife^  not  only  have  an  idea  of  poit^r,  but  a  can*  1 
▼ietion  thai  they  have  some  degree  of  it  in  themselves  :  for  this  conviolimi  I 
h  oeoetparily  implied  in  nuunr  operations  of  mind,  which  arc  familiar  li»  f 
*rerjr  mmt,  and  without  whicn  no  man  can  act  the  part  of  a 
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Firsi,  It  is  implied  in  every  act  of  volition.  *'  Volition,  it  is  plam," 
says  Mr.  Locke,  "  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  exerting  tliat  dominion 
wnicb  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in, 
or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  action."  Every  volition  therefore 
implies  a  conviction  of  power  to  do  the  action  willed.  A  man  may  desirv 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  planet  Jupiter ;  but  nothing  but  in- 
sanity could  make  him  will  to  do  so.  And  if  even  insanity  produced  this 
effect,  it  must  be  by  making  him  think  it  to  be  in  his  power. 

Secondly,  This  conviction  is  implied  in  all  deliberation;  for  no  man  in 
his  wits  deliberates  whether  he  shall  do  what  he  believes  not  to  be  in  hit 
power.  Thirdly,  The  same  conviction  is  implied  in  every  resolution  or 
purpose  formed  in  consequence  of  deliberation.  A  man  may  as  well  form 
a  resolution  to  pull  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  as  to  do  the  most  insignifi- 
cant action  which  he  believes  not  to  be  in  his  power.  The  same  thing  msj 
be  said  of  every  promise  or  contract  wherein  a  man  plights  his  faith ;  for  hie 
is  not  an  honest  man  who  promises  what  he  does  not  believe  he  has  power 
to  perform. 

As  these  operations  imply  a  belief  of  some  degree  of  power  in  ourselves ; 
so  there  are  others  equally  common  and  familiar,  which  imply  a  like  belief 
with  regard  to  others. 

When  we  impute  to  a  man  any  action  or  omission,  as  a  ground  of  appro- 
bation, or  of  blame,  we  must  believe  he  had  power  to  do  otherwise.  Tke 
same  is  implied  in  all  advice,  exhortation,  command,  and  rebuke,  and  in 
every  case  in  which  we  rdy  upcm  his  fidelity  in  performing  any  engage- 
ment, or  executing  any  trust. 

It  is  not  more  evident  that  mankind  have  a  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
a  material  world,  than  that  they  have  the  conviction  of  some  d^^ree  ef 

Sower  in  themselves,  and  in  others ;  every  one  over  his  own  actions  and  the 
eterminations  of  his  will :  a  conviction  so  early,  so  general,  and  so  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  of  human  conduct,  that  it  must  be  the  natural  effiact 
of  our  constitution,  and  intended  by  the  Author  of  our  being  to  guide  eur 
actions. 

It  resembles  our  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world  in  tkie 
respect  also,  that  even  those  who  reject  it  in  speculation,  find  theiuidves 
under  a  necessity  of  being  governed  by  it  in  their  practice ;  and  thus  it  will 
always  happen  when  philosophy  contradicts  first  principles. 

7.  Another  first  principle  is.  That  the  natural  ftusulties,  by  whidi  we 
distinguish  truth  from  error,  are  not  fallacious.  If  any  man  should  de- 
mand a  proof  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  him.  For  suppose  it  shonUI 
be  mathematically  demonstrated,  this  would  signify  nothing  in  this  case ; 
because,  to  judge  of  a  demonstration,  a  man  must  trust  his  Acuities,  and 
take  for  granted  the  very  thins  in  question. 

If  a  man* s  honesty  were  called  in  question,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  refor 
it  to  the  man*s  own  word,  whether  he  be  honest  or  not.  The  some  ab- 
surdity there  is  in  attempting  to  prove,  by  anjr  kind  of  reasoning,  probaUt 
or  demonstrative,  that  our  reason  is  not  fallacioitt,  since  the  very  point  Is 
question  is,  whether  reasoning  may  be  trusted. 

If  a  sceptic  should  build  his  scepticism  upon  this  Imndotion,  that  allovr 
reasoning  and  judging  powers  are  fallacious  in  their  nature,  or  should  re- 


solve at  least  to  withh^d  assent  until  it  be  proved  that  they  are  net;  ft 
would  be  impossible  by  argument  to  beat  him  out  of  this  strong  hold,  oai 
he  must  even  be  left  to  enjoy  hie  seepiieiein. 

Des  Cartes  certainly  made  a  false  step  in  this  matter;  for  ki;fiii^sn«^ 
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gesleJ  tliis  doubt  mwng  otbcrs*  that  whatever  evidence  he  might  hare  hum  , 
his  consciousness,  his  sense?,  his  memory,  or  his  reason ;  yet  possibly  some  ^ 
maligniuit  being  had  given  him  those  faculties  on  purpose  to  inipois  upoo 
bim  ;'  and  therefore,  that  they  are  not  to  he  trtmted  without  a  proper 
voucher:  to  remove  this  douhtt  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  lieinjj  of  a 
Deity  who  is  no  deceiver ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  faculties  he  bad 
given  him  are  true  and  worthy  to  he  trusted* 

It  is  strange  that  so  acute  a  rea.*M>nor  did  not  perceive,  that  in  thii  rea- 
soning there  is  evidently  a  begging  of  the  question. 

For  if  our  faculties  be  fallacious,  why  may  they  not  deceive  us  in  ihii 
reasoning  as  well  as  in  others?  And  if  they  are  to  be  trunted  in  this  in- 
stance without  a  voucher,  why  not  in  others  ? 

Every  kind  of  reasoning  for  the  veracity  of  our  faculties,  amounts  ta  na 
more  than  taking  their  own  testimony  for  their  veracity  ;  and  this  we  must 
do  implicitly,  until  God  give  us  new  faculties  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  th<! 
old ;  and  the  reason  why  Des  Cartes  satisfied  himself  with  so  weak  aa  argu« 
ment  for  the  truth  of  bis  faculties,  most  probably  was,  that  he  never  se- 
rious] y  doubted  of  it. 

If  any  truth  can  lie  said  to  be  prior  to  all  others  in  the  order  of  nature^ 
this  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  ;  because  in  every  instance  of  assent, 
whether  U|K)n  intuitive,  demonstrative,  or  probable  evidence,  the  truth  of 
our  faculties  is  taken  for  granted,  and  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  prcmincs  on 
wliich  our  aissent  is  grounded. 

How  then  come  we  to  be  assured  of  this  fundamental  truth  on  which  all 
others  r*!St  ?  Perhaps  evidence,  as  in  many  other  respects  it  resinnldes  light, 
io  in  this  also»  that  as  lights  which  is  the  discoverer  of  all  visible  object?, 
discovers  itself  at  the  same  time  ;  so  evidencei  which  is  the  voucher  for  all 
truth,  vouches  for  itself  at  the  same  time. 

This,  however,  is  certain,  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind^  that  evidence  discerned  by  us,  forces  a  coresponding  degree  of  asiient. 
And  a  man  who  perfectly  understood  a  just  syllc^sm,  without  believing 
that  the  conclusion  follows  from  the  premises,  would  be  a  greater  monster 
than  a  man  lM)rn  without  hands  or  feet. 

We  are  born  under  a  necessity  of  trusting  to  our  reasoning  and  judging 
power.s  ;  andu  real  belief  of  their  fKMiig  fallacious  cannot  be  maintain  eel  for 
any  considerable  time  by  the  greatest  sceptic,  because  it  is  doing  violence  to 
our  constitution. 

It  i^  like  a  man's  nalking  upon  his  hands,  a  feat  which  acime  men  npon 
oocaaion  can  exhibit ;  but  no  man  ever  made  a  long  journey  in  this  manner* 
Cease  to  admire  his  dexterity,  and  he  will,  like  other  men,  betake  himself 
to  his  legs. 

We  may  here  take  notice  of  a  projierty  of  the  principle  under  consldir- 
ation,  that  seems  to  be  common  to  it  with  many  other  nrst  principles,  and 
which  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  principle  that  is  built  s«dely  ujxin  reason* 
ing ;  and  that  is,  that  in  most  men  it  produces  its  effect  without  ever  being 
attended  to,  or  made  an  object  of  thought.  No  man  ever  thinks  of  this 
princinkv  unless  when  he  considers  the  grounds  of  scepticism  ;  yet  it  in* 
\Tirijibly  governs  his  opinions*     When  a  man  in  the  common  course  of  life 

gives  credit  to  the  testimony  of  his  senses*  his  memory,  or  his  reason,  h» 
oes  not  put  the  question  to  himself,  whether  these  faculties  mav  deceive 
htm ;  yet  the  trust  he  reposes  in  them  sun|K)ses  an  inward  cnnvictionj  that, 
in  that  instam^  at  least » they  do  not  deceive  him. 

It  is  another  property  of  thk  and  of  many  first  principles,  that  they  force 
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assent  in  particular  instances,  more  powerfully  than  when  they  are  turned 
into  a  general  proposition.  Many  sceptics  have  denied  every  general  prin« 
dple  of  science,  excepting  perhaps  the  existence  of  our  present  thoughts  ; 
yet  these  men  reason,  and  refute,  and  prove,  they  assent  and  dissent,  in  parti- 
cular cases.  •  They  use  reasoning  to  overturn  dl  reasoning,  and  judge  that 
they  ought  to  have  no  judgment,  and  see  clearly  that  they  are  blind.  Many^ 
have  in  general  maintained  that  the  senses  are  fidlacious,  yet  there  never 
was  found  a  man  so  sceptical  as  not  to  trust  his  senses  in  particular  in- 
stances when  his  safety  required  it ;  and  it  may  be  observed  of  those  who 
have  professed  scepticism,  that  their  scepticism  lies  in  generals,  while  in- 
particulars  they  ore  no  less  dogmatical  than  others. 

8.  Another  first  principle  relating  to  existence,  is.  That  there  is  life  and 
intelligence  in  our  fellow  men  with  whom  we  converse. 

As  soon  as  children  are  capable  of  asking  a  question,  or  of  answering  a 
question,  as  soon  as  they  show  the  signs  of  love,  of  resentment,  or  of  any  other 
affection,  they  must  be  convinced,  that  those  with  whom  they  have  this  in- 
tercourse are  intelligent  beings. 

It  is  evident  they  arc  capable  of  such  intercourse  long  before  they  can 
reason.  Every  one  knows,  that  there  is  a  social  intercourse  between  the 
nurse  and  the  child  before  it  is  a  year  old.  It  can,  at  that  age,  understand 
many  things  that  arc  said  to  it. 

It  can  by  signs  ask  and  refuse,  threaten  and  supplicate.  It  clin^  to  its 
nurse  in  danger,  enters  into  her  grief  and  joy,  is  happy  in  her  soothmg  and 
caresses,  and  unhappy  in  her  displeasure :  that  these  things  cannot  be 
\vithout  a  conviction  in  the  child  that  the  nurse  is  an  intelligent  being,  I 
think  must  be  granted. 

Now  I  would  ask  how  a  child  of  a  year  old  comes  by  this  conviction  ? 
Not  by  reasoning  surely,  for  children  do  not  reason  at  that  age.  Nor  is  it 
by  external  senses,  for  life  and  intelligence  are  not  objects  of  the  external 
senses. 

By  what  means,  or  upon  what  occasions  nature  first  gives  this  information 
to  the  infant  mind,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  We  are  not  capable  of  re- 
flecting upon  our  own  thoughts  at  that  period  of  life,  and  before  we  attain 
this  capacity,  we  have  quite  forgot  how  or  on  what  occasion  we  first  had  thii 
belief ;  we  i)erceive  it  in  those  who  are  bom  blind,  and  in  others  who  are 
born  deaf;  and  therefore  nature  has  not  connected  it  solely  either  with  any 
object  of  sight,  or  with  any  object  of  hearing.  When  we  grow  up  to  the 
years  of  reason  and  reflection,  this  belief  remains.  No  man  thinks  of  asking 
himself  what  reason  he  has  to  believe  that  his  neighbour  is  a  living  creature. 
He  would  be  not  a  little  surprised  if  another  person  should  ask  him  so  ab- 
surd a  question  ;  and  perhaps  could  not  give  any  reason  which  would  not 
equally  prove  a  watch  or  a  puppet  to  be  a  living  creature. 

But,  though  you  should  satisfy  him  of  the  weakness  of  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  his  belief,  you  cannot  make  him  in  the  least  doubtful.  Ihis  bebef 
stands  upon  another  foundation  than  that  of  reasoning ;  and  therefore, 
whether  a  man  can  give  good  reasons  for  it  or  not,  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  shake  it  off. 

Setting  aside  this  natural  conviction,  I  believe  the  best  reason  we  can 
give,  to  prove  that  other  men  are  living  and  intelligent,  is,  that  ttieir 
words  and  actions  indicate  like  powers  of  undeistaudine  as  we  are  con^ 
scions  of  in  ourselves.     The  very  same  argument  applied  to  the  workii  ^ 
nature,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Aw^hor  ot  natur^^ 
and  appears  equally  strong  and  obvious  in  the  last  case  as  in  ^»«  ™^ 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  men,  by  the  mete  ewccwfc  ^^  ^^ 
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might  not  as  &oou  discover  the  exbteuce  of  a  Deity^  ae  that  other  men  bav« 
life  and  intelliu;ence. 

The  knowledge  of  the  last  w  absolutely  necessary  to  our  receiving  any  im- 
provement by  means  of  instruction  and  example  ;  and,  without  these  means 
of  improvement,  there  is  no  ground  to  think  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to 
acquire  the  use  of  our  reasoning  powers.  This  knowledge,  tberelbre, 
must  be  antecedent  to  reasoning,  and  therefore  must  be  a  first  principle* 

It  cannot  be  ssiid,  that  the  judgments  we  form  concerning  life  ancl  io- 
tellieence  in  other  beings  tire  at  first  free  from  error:  but  the  errors  of 
children  in  this  matter  lie  on  the  safe  side ;  they  are  prone  to  attribute 
intelligence  to  things  inanimate.  These  errors  arc  of  small  consequence, 
and  are  graduallv  corrected  by  experience  and  ripe  judgment*  liut  the 
belief  of  life  amf  intelligence  in  other  men,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ua 
before  we  are  capable  of  reasiming  ;  and  therefore  the  Author  of  our  being 
hath  given  us  this  belief  antecedently  to  all  reasoning. 

9*  Another  first  principle  1  take  to  be,  That  certain  features  of  the 
countenance,  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  the  Ijody,  indicate  cer- 
tain thoughts  and  dispositions  of  mind. 

That  many  operations  of  the  mind  have  their  natural  signs  in  the  coun* 
tenance,  voice,  and  gesture,  I  suppose  every  man  will  admit.  OmnU  enim 
motus  animi,  says  Cicero,  suum  quemdum  hahcl  a  twturn  vnUuni,  et  voccm,  H 
guium.  The  only  question  is,  whether  we  understand  the  signification  of 
those  signs,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  by  a  kind  of  natural  per- 
eeptioQ  similar  to  the  perceptions  of  aenae ;  or  whether  we  gradually  learn 
the  flignificiition  of  such  signs  from  citperience,  as  we  learn  that  smoke  is  « 
sign  of  fire,  or  that  tlie  freezing  of  water  is  a  sign  of  ct)ld  ?  I  take  the 
first  to  be  the  truth* 

It  seems  to  me  incredible,  that  the  notions  men  have  of  the  exmestioii 
of  features^  voice^  and  gesture  are  entirely  the  fruit  of  experience.  Children, 
almost  as  soon  as  bom,  may  be  frightened  and  thrown  into  fits  by  a  threat'* 
ening  or  angry  tone  of  voice*  I  knew  a  man  who  could  make  an  infant 
cry,  by  whistling  a  melancholy  tune  in  the  same  or  in  the  next  room  ;  and 
iffain,  by  altering  his  key,  and  the  strain  of  his  music,  could  make  the 
dbild  leap  and  dance  for  joy. 

It  is  not  by  experience  surely  that  we  learn  the  expression  of  music;  for 
its  operation  is  commonly  strongest  the  first  time  we  hear  it.  One  air  ex- 
pvaaws  mirth  and  festivity  ;  so  that,  when  we  hear  it,  it  is  with  dilficultj 
we  can  forbear  to  dance.  Another  is  sorrowful  and  solemn*  One  inapirea 
witli  tenderness  and  love ;  another  with  rage  and  fury. 


Hear  how  Timotheua*  varied  lays  surprise. 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise  ; 
While  at  each  change,  the  s«m  of  Lybian  J<»vc 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love. 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sp;irkling  fury  glow, 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  liegin  to  How* 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found  ^ 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound. 


Il  is  not  necessary  tliat  a  man  have  studied  either  music  or  the  i 

ler  ill  his  feeling  lli«t«  dFactt.     The  most  ignoraal  and  aiilmprffiTd, 

ID  ttature  has  givn  a  good  ear»  fixd  them  oa  ilnin^f  aa  the  moat 
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The  countenance  andoesture  have  an  expression  no  less  strong  and  na- 
tural than  the  voice,  "inie  first  time  one  sees  a  stem  and  fierce  look,  a 
contracted  brow,  and  a  menacing  posture,  he  concludes  that  the  person  is 
inflamed  with  anger.  Shall  we  say,  that,  previous  to  experience,  the  most 
hostile  countenance  has  as  agreeable  an  appearance  as  the  most  gentle  and 
benign  ?  This  surely  would  contradict  all  experience ;  for  we  know  thai 
an  angry  countenance  will  fright  a  child  in  the  cradle.  Who  has  not  ob* 
served,  that  children  very  early  are  able  to  distinguish  what  is  said  to  them 
in  jest  from  what  is  said  in  earnest,  by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  and  the  fea^ 
tures  of  the  face  ?  They  judge  by  these  natural  signs,  even  when  they 
seem  to  contradict  the  artifici^. 

If  it  were  by  experience  that  we  learn  the  meaning  of  features,  and 
sound,  and  gesture,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  recollect  the  time 
when  we  first  learned  those  lessons,  of,  at  least,  some  of  such  a  multitude. 

Those  who  give  attention  to  the  operations  of  children,  can  easily  dis« 
cover  the  time  when  they  have  their  earliest  notices  from  experience,  sudi 
as  that  flame  will  burn,  or  that  knives  will  cut.  But  no  man  is  able  to 
recollect  in  himself,  or  to  observe  in  others,  the  time  when  the  expression 
of  the  face,  voice,  and  gesture  were  learned. 

Nay,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  learned  frtnn 
expmence. 

When  we  see  the  sign,  and  see  the  thing  signified  always  conjoined  with 
it,  experience  may  be  the  instructor,  and  teach  us  how  that  sign  is  to  be 
interpreted.  But  how  shall  experience  instruct  us  when  we  see  the  sign 
only,  when  the  thing  signified  is  invisible  ?  Now  this  is  the  case  here  ; 
the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  mind  itself,  are  in<« 
visible,  and  therefore  their  connexion  with  any  sensible  sign  cannot  be 
first  discovered  by  experience  ;  there  must  be  some  earlier  source  of  this 
knowledge. 

Nature  seems  to  have  given  to  men  a  &culty  or  sense,  by  which  this 
connexion  is  perceived.  And  the  operation  of  this  sense  is  very  analogous 
to  that  of  the  external  senses. 

When  I  grasp  an  ivory  ball  in  my  hand,  I  feel  a  certain  sensation  of 
touch.  In  the  sensation,  there  is  nothing  external,  nothing  corporeaL 
The  sensation  is  neither  round  nor  hard ;  it  is  an  act  or  feeling  of  the 
mind,  from  which  I  cannot,  by  reasoning,  infer  the  existence  of  any  body» 
But,  by  the  constitution  of  my  nature,  the  sensation  carries  along  with  it 
the  conception  and  belief  of  a  round  hard  body  really  existing  in  my  hand. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  see  the  features  of  an  expressive  face,  I  see  only 
figure  and  colour  variously  modified.  But,  by  the  constitution  of  my  na* 
ture,  the  visible  object  brings  along  with  it  the  conception  and  belief  of  a 
certain  passion  or  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  person. 

In  the  former  case,  a  sensation  of  touch  is  the  sign,  and  the  hardness  and 
roundness  of  the  body  I  grasp  is  signified  by  that  sensation.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  features  of  the  person  is  the  sign,  and  the  passion  or  sentiment  ia 
signified  by  it. 

The  power  of  natural  signs,  to  signify  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  th^ 
mind,  is  seen  in  the  signs  of  dumb  persons,  who  can  make  themselves  to 
be  understood  in  a  considerable  degree,  even  by  those  who  are  wholly  un« 
experienced  in  that  language. 

It  is  seen  in  the  traffic  which  has  been  frequently  carried  on  between 
people  that  have  no  common  acquired  language.  They  can  buv  and  sell^ 
and  ask  and  refuse,  and  show  a  friendly  or  hostile  disposition  by  naiuid 
signs. 
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It  was  neen  still  more  In  the  actors  among  the  ancients  wlio  performed 
the  gesticulation  upon  the  stage,  white  others  reeited  the  words.  To  such 
m  pitch  was  this  art  carried,  tlflt  we  are  told  Cicero  and  Hoscius  used  tu 
contend  whether  the  orator  could  express  any  thing  hy  words,  which  the 
actor  could  not  express  in  dumb  show  by  gesticulation  ;  and  whether  the 
same  sentence  or  thonght  conld  not  Ije  acted  in  all  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  tht;  orator  could  express  it  in  words. 

But  the  most  surprising  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  that  of  tlie  panto- 
mimes among  the  Honians,  who  acted  plays,  or  scenes  of  plays,  without  any 
recitation,  and  yet  could  he  perfectly  understood. 

And  here  it  deserves  our  notice,  thnt  although  it  required  mucli  study 
and  practice  in  the  pantomimes  to  excel  in  their  art ;  yet  it  required  neither 
study  nor  practice  in  the  spectators  to  understand  them.  It  was  a  natural 
language,  and  therefore  understood  by  all  men*  whether  Romans,  Greeks, 
or  Baibiirians,  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  * 

Ijucian  relates,  that  a  king,  whose  dominions  bordered  upon  the  Euxine 
«ca»  happning  to  be  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  having  seen  a  pan- 
tomime act>  begged  him  of  Nero  that  he  might  use  him  in  his  intercourse 
w^th  all  the  nations  in  his  neighbourluxwl :  For,  said  be,  1  am  obliged  ta 
emphiy  I  don*t  know^  how  many  interpreters,  in  order  to  keep  a  correspond- 
ence with  neighbouTs  who  i^peak  many  languagei^,  am)  do  nut  understaJid 
mine ;  but  thi8  fi^Jluw  will  make  them  all  understand  him. 

For  these  reasons,  I  conceive,  it  must  be  granted,  not  only  that  there  is 
a  connexion  established  b^^  nature  between  certain  sign*  in  the  count4*nano€, 
voice,  and  gesture,  and  the  thoughts  and  piissions  of  the  mind ;  but  alsa, 
that,  by  our  constitution,  we  understand  the  meaiung  of  those  signs,  and 
from  the  sign  conclude  the  existence  of  the  thing  tiignilied* 

10.  Another  first  principle  appears  to  me  to  be,  That  there  is  a  c^rtaiit 
regard  due  to  human  testimony  in  matters  of  fact,  and  even  to  hutnui 
auiliority  in  matters  of  opinion. 

Before  we  are  capable  of  reas*jning  aUml  testimony  or  authority  lli€fe 
are  manjr  things  which  it  concerns  us  to  know,  f«ir  which  we  can  have  no 
other  evidence.  The  wise  Author  of  nature  hath  planted  in  the  huauyt 
mind  a  propensitjF  to  rely  upon  this  endence  before  we  c;in  give  a  rtmm 
for  doing  so.  Tlus,  indeed,  puts  our  judgment  alirui^t  entirely  in  the  powir 
of  those  who  are  about  us,  in  the  first  period  of  jlfe  ;  but  this  is  neceuwy 
both  to  our  preservation  and  to  our  improvement.  If  children  were  so 
framed,  as  to  pay  no  regard  to  testimony  or  to  authority,  they  must,  in  a 
literal  sense,  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  more  ncWnsary  that 
they  should  be  fed  before  they  can  feed  themselves,  than  that  they  should 
be  instructed  in  many  things^  before  they  can  discover  tliem  by  their  own 
judgment. 

But  when  our  faculties  ripen,  we  find  reason  tt*  check  that  projicnsity 
to  yield  to  testimuny  and  to  authority*  which  was  ho  neceaaarv  and  so  natural 
ill  the  first  period  of  life.  We  learn  to  reason  alhiut  the  regiird  due  to  them, 
and  see  it  to  be  a  childi*»li  weakness  to  lay  more  stress  uj)on  tliein  tliau  rcaaoo 
justifies.  Yet,  1  believe,  to  the  end  of  life,  most  men  are  more  apt  to  go 
into  this  extreme  than  to  the  contrary;  and  the  natural  projicmit)^  still  t^ 
tAtns  some  force. 

TKii  natural  prindples,  by  which  our  judgments  and  opinions  are  f^ 

Tiefbre  we  c<i*tne  to  the  use  of  reason,  aeein  to  be  no  le«»  nurcMirj 

lieing  Hi  man,  than  those  natural  instinct*  which  the  Author  of 

itivsn  tn  to  regulate  our  actions  during  that  p^-jiod. 

«T  muny  rvenU  depeoding  upon  the  will  of  man,  in  which 
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there  is  a  self-evident  probability^  greater  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

There  may  be  in  some  individuals  such  a  degree  of  phrenzy  and  madness, 
that  no  man  can  say  what  they  may  or  may  not  do.  Siich  persons  we  find 
it  necessary  to  put  under  restraint,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  may  be 
kept  from  doing  harm  to  themselves  or  to  others.  They  are  not  considered 
as  reasonable  creatures,  or  members  of  society.  But,  as  to  men  who  have 
a  sound  mind,  we  depend  upon  a  certain  degree  of  rc^larity  in  their  con- 
duct ;  and  could  put  a  thousand  different  cases,  wherein  we  could  venture 
ten  to  one,  that  they  will  act  in  such  a  way,  and  not  in  the  contrary. 

If  we  had  no  confidence  in  our  fellow  men  that  they  will  act  such  a  part 
in  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  m  society  with  them : 
For  that  which  makes  men  capable  of  living  in  society,  and  uniting  in  a 
political  body  under  government  is,  that  their  actions  will  always  be  re- 
gulated in  a  great  measure  by  the  common  principles  of  human  nature. 

It  may  always  be  expected,  that  they  will  regard  their  own  interest  and 
reputation,  and  that  of  their  families  and  friends ;  that  they  will  repel  in- 
juries, and  have  some  sense  of  good  offices ;  and  that  they  will  have  some 
regard  to  truth  and  justice,  so  far  at  least  as  not  to  swerve  from  them  with- 
out temptation. 

It  is  upon  such  principles  as  these,  that  all  political  reasoning  is  grounded. 
Such  reasoning  is  never  demonstrative ;  but  it  may  have  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  probability,  especially  when  applied  to  great  bodies  of  men. 

12.  The  last  principle  of  contingent  truths  I  mention,  is.  That,  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  what  is  to  be,  will  probably  be  like  to  what  has  been 
m  similar  circumstances. 

We  must  have  this  conviction  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  learning  any 
thing  from  experience ;  for  all  experience  is  grounded  upon  a  belief  that 
the  future  will  be  like  the  past.  Take  away  this  principle,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  a  hundred  years  makes  us  no  wiser  with  regard  to  what  is  to 
come. 

This  is  one  of  those  principles,  which,  when  we  grow  up,  and  observe 
the  course  of  nature,  we  can  confirm  by  reasoning.  We  perceive  that 
nature  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  that  if  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  prudence  in  human  conduct ;  there  would  be  no  fitness 
in  any  means  to  promote  an  end ;  and  what,  on  one  occasion,  promoted  it, 
might  as  probably,  on  another  occasion,  obstruct  it. 

But  the  principle  is  necessary  for  us  before  we  are  able  to  discover  it  by 
reasoning,  and  therefore  is  made  a  part  of  our  constitution,  and  produces 
its  eflfects  before  the  use  of  reason. 

This  principle  remains  in  all  its  force  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason'; 
but  we  learn  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  application  of  it.  We  observe  more 
carefully  the  circumstances  on  which  the  past  event  depended,  and  learn  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  were  accidentally  conjoined  with  it. 

In  order  to  this,  a  number  of  experiments,  varied  in  their  circumstances, 
is  often  necessary.  Sometimes  a  single  experiment  is  thought  sufficient  to 
establish  a  general  conclusion.  Thus,  when  it  was  once  found,  that  in  a 
certain  degree  of  cold,  quicksilver  became  a  hard  and  malleable  metal,  there 
was  good  reason  to  think  that  the  same  degree  of  cold  will  always  produce 
this  eflPect  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

I  need  hardly  mention,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  natural  philosophy  is 
built  upon  this  principle,  and,  if  it  be  taken  away,  must  tumble  down  to 
the  foundation. 

Therefore  the  great  Newton  lays  it  down  a&  «a  «Lx\om)  eye  ^^^  ^ti^  ^\aa^ 
h\v8  of  philosophising,  in  these  words,  EffccAwim  noturalium  cju&dcm  f^ew«n* 
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easdem  esse  cnusas.  This  h  what  every  man  assents  to  a^  soon  as  he  under* 
stands  it,  and  no  man  assks  a  reas<in  for  it.  It  has  therefore  the  most  genuine 
marks  of  a  firiit  principle. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  tliat  althotjgli  nil  our  ex{)ectatiau  of  what  is  to 
happen  in  the  course  of  nature  is  dertvinl  from  the  belief  of  this  principle, 
yet  no  man  thinks  of  asking  what  h  the  ground  of  this  belief. 

Mr.  Hume,  I  think,  was  the  Brst  who  put  this  question  ;  and  he  has 
««hown  clearly  and  invincibly,  that  it  1;$  neither  grounded  upon  ressoning, 
nor  has  that  kind  of  intuitive  evidence  which  maihematicid  axioms  have. 
It  is  not  a  necessary  truth. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  upon  his  own  principles.  It  is  not 
my  business  at  present  to  examine  the  account  he  has  given  of  this  universal 
belief  *if  mankind  ;  Wcause,  whetlier  his  account  of  it  be  just  or  not,  (and 
I  think  it  is  nut,)  yet^  as  this  belief  is  universal  aimmg  mankind^  and  is 
not  grounded  upon  any  antecedent  reasoning,  but  uiKin  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  firjst  principle,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  use  that  word. 

I  do  not  at  all  aflirm*  that  those  I  liave  mcntiouwl  are  all  the  Jinst  prin- 
ciples from  whicli  we  may  reason  ctuicerning  contingent  truths^  Such 
enumerations^  even  when  made  after  much  reflection,  are  seldom  jierfect. 


CHAPTER  VL 

FIRST  PRINCIPLKS  OF  NECKSBARV  TBUTifg. 

About  most  of  the  first  principles  of  necessary  truths  there  has  l)een  no 
diBputej  and  therefore  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  ujion  them.  It  will 
Ix'  sutiicient  to  divide  them  into  different  classes;  to  mention  some^  by 
way  of  specimen  in  each  claxs  ;  and  to  make  some  remarks  on  those  oif 
which  the  truth  lias  been  called  in  f|uestion. 

They  may,  I  think,  most  proprly  U^  divided  according  to  the  sciences 
to  which  they  belong. 

L  There  are  sonu»  first  principles  thai  may  be  adled,  grammutical ;  such 
as«  that  every  adjective  in  a  sentence  must  belong  to  some  substantive  ex* 
pressed  or  understood :  that  every  complete  sentence  must  have  a  verb- 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  structure  of  language,  and  formed  dw- 
tinct  notions  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  various  parts  of  speech,  [^rceive, 
without  reastming,  that  these^  and  many  other  snch  pi-inciples,  arc  neces 
sarily  true. 

2,  There  are  logical  a&ioms :  such  as,  that  any  contexture  of  words  which 
does  not  make  a  projKwition,  is  neither  true  nor  falsic  ;  that  every  proposition 
is  cither  true  or  false ;  that  no  projxisition  can  he  both  true  and  false  at  the 
same  time  ;  that  reasoning  in  a  circle  proves  nothing ;  that  wliatever  may 
be  truly  aflirmed  of  a  genus,  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  all  the  species,  and 
all  the  individuals  belonging  to  that  genus. 

3.  Every  one  knows  there  are  mathematical  asioms.  Mathcmaticiaiia 
have  from  the  days  of  Euclid  very  wisely  laid  down  the  axioms  or  fiiit 

Erinciples  on  which  thcv  reason.  And  the  effect  which  this  appears  lo 
ave  had  upm  the  stability  and  happy  progress  of  this  science,  gives  no 
small  enecmragement  to  attemjit  to  hiy  the  foundation^  of  other  sciences  to 
a  Ktmilar  manner,  us  fur  as  we  are  able* 

^'.  Hume  hath  disoovered.  as  lie  apprehends*  a  weak  side,  even  in 
leal  axioms ;  and  thinks,  that  it  is  not  strictly  true,  for  instance* 
^^bt  iaics  can  ait  one  another  in  one  point  onl^. 
"jpie  he  reasons  from  is,  Th^l  evex^  m\\m^\^  \Aifttk\k%QQ^  «Ctt 
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preceding  impression;  and  therefore,  in  its  precision  and  accuracy,  can 
never  go  beyond  its  original.  From  which  he  reasons  in  this  manner :  No 
man  ever  saw  or  felt  a  line  so  straight^  that  it  might  not  cut  another, 
equallv  straight,  in  two  or  more  points.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  idea 
of  such  a  line. 

The  ideas  that  are  most  essential  to  geometry,  such  as,  those  of  equality, 
of  a  straight  line,  and  of  a  square  surface,  are  far,  he  says,  from  being  dis- 
tinct and  determinate ;  and  the  definitions  destroy  the  pretended  demon- 
strations. Thus,  mathematical  demonstration  is  found  to  be  a  rope  of 
sand. 

I  agree  with  this  acute  author,  that,  if  we  could  form  no  notion  of  points, 
lines,  and  surfaces,  more  accurate  than  those  we  see  and  handle,  there 
could  be  no  mathematical  demonstration. 

But  every  man  that  has  understanding,  by  analysing,  by  abstracting, 
and  compounding  the  rude  materials  exhibited  by  his  senses,  can  fabricate^ 
in  his  own  mind,  those  elegant  and  accurate  forms  of  mathematical  lines, 
surfaces,  and  solids. 

If  a  man  finds  himself  incapable  of  forming  a  precise  and  determinate 
notion  of  the  figure  which  mathematicians  caU  a  cube,  he  not  only  is  no 
mathematician,  but  is  incapable  of  being  one.  But,  if  he  has  a  precise  and 
determinate  notion  of  that  figure,  he  must  perceive,  that  it  is  terminated 
by  six  mathematical  surfaces,  perfectly  square,  and  perfectly  equal.  He 
must  perceive,  that  these  surfaces  are  terminated  by  twelve  mathematical 
lines,  perfectly  straight,  and  perfectly  equal,  and  that  those  lines  are  ter- 
minated by  eight  mathematical  points. 

When  a  man  is  conscious  of  having  these  conceptions  distinct  and  deter- 
minate, as  every  mathematician  is,  it  is  in  vain  to  bring  metaphysical  argu- 
ments to  convince  him  that  they  are  not  distinct.  You  may  as  well  bring 
arguments  to  convince  a  man  racked  with  pain,  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

Every  theory  that  is  inconsistent  with  our  having  accurate  notions  of 
mathematical  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  must  be  fedse.  Therefore  it  fol- 
lows, that  they  are  not  copies  of  our  impressions. 

The  Medicean  Venus  is  not  a  copy  of  the  block  of  marble  from  which  it 
was  made.  It  is  true,  that  the  elegant  statue  was  formed  out  of  the  rude 
block,  and  that  too  by  a  manual  operation,  which,  in  a  literal  sense,  we 
may  call  abstraction.  Mathematical  notions  are  formed  in  the  understanding 
by  an  abstraction  of  another  kind,  out  of  the  rude  perceptions  of  our  senses. 

As  the  truths  of  natural  philosophy  are  not  necessary  truths,  but  con- 
tingent, depending  upon  the  will  of^the  Maker  of  the  world,  the  principles 
from  which  they  are  deduced  must  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  therefore 
belong  not  to  this  class. 

4.  I  think  there  are  axioms  even  in  matters  of  taste.  Notwithstanding 
the  variety  found  among  men  in  taste,  there  are,  I  apprehend,  some  com- 
mon principles,  even  in  matters  of  this  kind.  I  never  heard  of  any  man 
who  thought  it  a  beauty  in  a  human  face  to  want  a  nose,  or  an  eye,  or  to 
have  the  mouth  on  one  side.  How  many  ages  have  passed  since  the  days 
of  Homer !  Yet,  in  this  long  tract  of  ages,  there  never  was  found  a  man 
who  took  Thersites  for  a  beauty. 

The/ne  arts  are  very  properly  called  the  arts  of  taste,  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  both  are  the  same ;  and  in  the  fine  arts,  we  find  no  less  agreement 
among  those  who  practise  them  than  among  other  artists. 

No  work  of  taste  can  be  either  relished  or  understood  by  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  author  in  the  principles  of  taste. 

Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Shakespeare,  and  M\\\«n>\»A  \:t«.%a»«0« 
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and  all  men  ivho  have  been  acqtiainted  with  their  writings,  and  Agree  in 
the  admiratiou  of  them,  must  have  the  same  taste. 

The  fuiidiimentiil  rules  tif  poetry  and  music  and  painting,  and  dramatic 
action  and  eltKjuence^  htive  been  always  the  same.,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

The  variety  we  find  ani«ng  men  in  inatter»  of  taste  is  easily  accounted 
for,  Dinsisiently  with  what  wc  have  advanced. 

There  is  a  taste  that  is  acquired,  and  a  ttfste  that  is  natural  This  holds 
with  respect  both  to  the  external  sense  of  taste  and  t!ie  internal,  liabtt 
and  passien  have  a  powerful  inJlneuce  upon  both. 

Of  tastes  that  are  natural,  there  are  some  that  may  be  called  ratiojial, 
others  that  are  merely  animal. 

Children  are  delighted  with  brilliant  and  gaudy  colours,  with  rouiping 
and  noisy  mirth,  with  feats  of  ajrility^  Btrength,  or  cunning;  and  savages 
have  much  the  same  taste  as  chililren.  -  I 

iJut  there  are  tastes  that  are  more  intelloctuaL  It  is  the  (lictate  of  our 
rational  nature,  tliat  love  and  admiratiou  are  misplaced  when  there  is  no 
intrinsic  worth  in  the  object. 

In  those  operations  of  taste  which  arc  rational,  we  judge  of  the  nml  worth 
tuid  4*xcellence  of  the  cibject  atid  our  love  or  admiration  is  guided  by  that 
judgment.  In  such  operati4»ns  tliere  is  judgment  as  well  as  feeling,  and 
the  feeling  depends  upon  the  judirment  we  form  of  the  object. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  tastc^  so  far  as  it  is  acquired^  or  so  far  a«  it  ia 
merely  animal,  can  be  reduced  to  principles.  But  as  lar  aa  it  is  founded 
on  judgment,  it  certiiinly  niav. 

The  virtues,  the  graces,  the  muses,  have  a  beauty  that  is  intrinsic.  It 
lies  not  in  the  feelings  of  the  spectator,  but  in  the  reid  excellence  of  the 
object.  If  we  do  not  perceive  their  beauty,  it  is  owing  to  the  defect  or  to 
the  perversion  of  our  faculties. 

And  as  there  is  an  original  beauty  in  certain  moral  and  intellectual  qua* 
lities,  so  there  is  a  b4irn»wed  and  derived  beauty  in  the  natural  signs  and 
expressious  of  such  quali  t  ies. 

Tlie  features  of  the  human  face,  the  modulations  *»£  the  voice,  and  the 
proportions,  attitudes,  and  gesture  of  the  liody,  are  all  natural  exriressions 
of  giKKl  or  bad  qualities  of  the  person,  and  derive  a  beauty  or  a  tiefomiity 
from  the  qualities  which  they  express. 

Works  of  art  express  some  quidity  of  the  artist,  and  often  derive  an  ad- 
ditiiinal  beauty  from  their  utility  or  fitness  for  their  end. 

Of  such  things  there  are  some  that  ou^ht  to  please,  and  others  that  ought 
to  disi)letise.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  spectator. 
But  what  has  real  excellence  will  always  please  those  who  bare  a  oorrtct 
judgment  and  a  sound  heart. 

The  sum  of  what  iiMi  bt*en  said  upon  this  .subject  is,  that,  setting  audi 

the  tastes  which  men  acquire  by  habit  and  fashion*  there  is  a  natunu  tastr^ 

which  is  partly  animal  and  partly  rational.     With  regard  to  the  first,  all 

we  can  say  is,  that  the  Author  «f  nattire,  for  wise  reasims,  has  formed  oa 

ao  as  to  receive  pleasure  from  tlie  conti'mplation  of  certain  objects,  and  dla* 

gust  from  others,  before  we  are  capable  of  prrceiving  any  real  exctfllence 

in  one,  or  defect  in  the  other.     But  that  taste  which  we  may  call  rational^ 

is  that  [mrt  of  our  constitution  by  which  we  are  made  to  rtfceive  pleasure 

from  the  eiint*'mphition  of  what  wc  conceive  to  be  excellent  in  itskind*  dbi 

oleasure  ^  irxed  to  this  judgment,  and  regulated  by  it.     This  ta^t^ 

*e  tf  .i\  according  as  it  is  founded  on  a  true  or  false  judgment* 

niv  or  fidso,  it  must  have  first  principles. 

f  M  fint  principles  in  moT^W 
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That  an  unjust  action  has  more  demerit  than  an  ungenerous  one :  That 
a  generous  action  has  more  merit  than  a  merely  just  one :  That  no  man 
ought  to  be  bhimed  for  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  hinder :  That  we 
ought  not  to  do  to  others  what  we  would  think  unjust  or  unfair  to  be  done 
to  U8  in  like  circumstances:  These  are  moral  axioms^  and  many  others 
might  be  named  which  appear  to  me  to  have  no  less  evidence  than  those  of 
mathematics. 

Some  perhaps  may  think,  that  our  determinations,  either  in  matters  of 
taste  or  in  morals,  ought  not  to  be  accounted  necessary  truths :  That  they 
are  grounded  upon  the  constitution  of  that  faculty  which  we  call  taste, 
and  of  that  which  we  call  the  moral  sense  or  conscience ;  which  faculties 
might  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  have  given  determinations  different, 
or  even  contrary  to  those  they  now  give:  That  as  there  is  nothing  sweet 
or  bitter  in  itself,  but  according  as  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  external 
sense  called  taste ;  so  there  is  nothing  beautiful  or  ugly  in  itself,  but  ac- 
cording as  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  internal  sense,  which  wc  also  call 
taste ;  and  nothing  morally  good  or  ill  in  itself,  but  according  as  it  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  our  moral  sense. 

This  indeed  is  a  system,  with  regard  to  morals  and  taste,  which  hath 
been  supported  in  modern  times  by  great  authorities.  And  if  this  system 
be  true,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  there  can  be  no  principles,  either  of 
taste  or  of  morals,  that  are  necessary  truths.  For,  according  to  this  system, 
all  our  determinations,  both  with  regard  to  matters  of  taste,  and  with  re« 
gard  to  morals,  are  reduced  to  matters  of  fact.  I  mean  to  such  as  these, 
that  by  our  constitution  we  have  on  such  occasions  certain  agreeable  feel- 
ings, and  on  other  occasions  certain  disagreeable  feelings. 

But  I  cannot  help  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  being  persuaded,  that  a 
man  who  determined  that  polite  behaviour  has  great  deformity,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  beauty  in  rudeness  and  ill  breeding,  would  judge  wrong 
whatever  his  feelings  were. 

In  like  manner,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  man  who  determined 
that  there  is  more  moral  worth  in  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  injustice,  than  in 
generosity,  justice,  prudence,  and  temperance,  would  judge  wrong,  whatever 
his  constitution  was. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  judgment  in  our  determinations  of  taste 
and  of  morals,  it  must  be  granted,  that  what  is  true  or  false  in  morals,  or 
in  matters  of  taste,  is  necessarily  so.  For  this  reason,  I  have  ranked  the 
first  principles  of  morals  and  of  taste  under  the  class  of  necessary  truths. 

6.  The  last  class  of  first  principles  I  shall  mention,  we  may  call  meta- 
physical. 

1  shall  particularly  consider  three  of  these,  because  they  have  been  called 
in  question  by  Mr.  Hume. 

The^r*^  is.  That  the  qualities  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses  must 
have  a  subject,  which  we  call  body,  and  that  the  thoughts  we  are  conscious 
of  must  have  a  subject,  which  we  call  mind. 

It  is  not  more  evident  that  two  and  two  make  four,  than  it  is  that  figure 
cannot  exist,  unless  there  be  something  that  is  figured,  nor  motion  without 
something  that  is  moved.  I  not  only  perceive  figure  and  motion,  but  I 
perceive  them  to  be  qualities :  They  have  a  necessary  relation  to  something 
m  which  they  exist  as  their  subject.  The  difficulty  which  some  philosophers 
have  found  in  admitting  this,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  theory  of  ideas.  A 
subject  of  the  sensible  qualities  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses,  is  not  an 
idea  either  of  sensation  or  of  consciousness ;  therefore,  say  they,  we  have 
no  such  idea.     Or,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Hume,  from  what  im^x««iAssoLSa^^^ 
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idea  of  substance  tier! veil  ?  It  is  not  a  copy  of  imj  Impreaaion  ;  therefore 
there  is  no  sii^h  idea. 

The  distinction  between  sensible  qualitit^s,  and  the  snlj«tance  to  which 
tliey  Iwilong,  and  Uetvvcen  thoujjht,  and  the  mind  that  thinks,  is  not  the 
invention  of  philosophers  ;  it  is  ftmnd  in  the  Htructnre  of  all  languages,  and 
therefore  must  be  common  to  all  men  who  speak  with  understanding.  And 
I  l>elieve  no  man,  however  sceptical  ije  may  he  in  specnlation,  can  t%lk  on 
the  common  affairs  of  life  for  half  an  hour,  without  saying  things  tliflt 
imply  his  belief  of  the  reality  of  these  distinctions. 

Air,  Locke  acknowledges,  "  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  RJmple  ideas  of 
sensible  qualities  should  subsist  alone ;  and  therefore  we  suppose  them  ta 
exist  in,  and  to  be  supported  by,  some  common  subject."  In  his  Essay^ 
indeed*  some  of  liia  expressions  seem  to  leave  it  dubious,  whether  thi» 
belief,  that  sensible  qualities  must  have  a  subject,  be  a  true  judgment  or  a 
vulgar  prejudice.  But  in  his  tirsst  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  he 
removes  this  doubt,  and  quotes  many  passages  of  his  Essay,  to  show  that 
he  neither  denied,  nor  doubted  of  the  existence  of  substances,  both  thinking 
and  uiaterial ;  and  that  he  believed  their  existence  on  the  same  ground  the 
bishop  did,  to  wit,  **on  the  repuginmcy  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes  and 
accident*  should  subsijit  by  themselves/'  He  offers  no  proof  of  this  repug- 
nancy ;  nor,  I  think,  can  any  proof  of  it  be  given,  l^ecause  it  15  a  fiint 
principle. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr,  Locke,  who  inquired  my  accurate! v  and  so 
laudably  into  the  origin,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowleJge,  had 
turned  his  attention  more  particuhirly  to  the  origin  of  these  two  optnitmti 
which  he  firmly  Itelieved  ;  to  wit,  that  sensible  qualities  must  have  a  sub- 
ject which  we  call  bmly,  and  that  tlionght  nnuit  have  a  subject  which  we 
call  mind>  A  due  attention  to  thei*e  two  opinions  which  govern  the  belief 
of  all  men,  even  of  sceptics,  in  the  practice  of  life,  would  probably  have  led 
him  tc»  perceive,  that  seusatioTi  and  consciousness  are  not  the  only  sources 
of  human  knowledge;  and  that  there  are  principles  of  Ijclicf  in  human 
nature,  of  which  we  can  give  no  otlier  aceount  but  that  they  necessarilr 
result  from  the  constitution  of  our  faculties;  and  that  if  it  were  in  our 
power  to  throw  off  their  influence  u\mn  our  practice  and  conduct,  we  could 
neither  speak  nor  act  like  reasonable  men. 

We  c;uinot  give  a  reason  why  wc  bt^Jieve  even  our  sensations  to  be  real 
and  not  fallacious ;  why  we  l>elieve  what  we  are  conscious  of ;  why  we  trust 
any  of  our  natural  faculties.  We  siiy,  it  must  be  so,  it  cannot  l»e  otherwise. 
This  expresses  only  a  strong  belief  which  is  indeed  the  voice  of  natltrai 
and  which  therefore  in  vain  we  attempt  to  resist.  But  if,  in  spite  of  natim 
we  rwolve  to  go  deeper,  and  not  to  trust  our  faculties,  without  a  reason  to 
show  that  they  cannot  be  fallacious,  t  am  afraid,  that  seeking  to  become 
wise,  and  to  be  as  gi>ds,  we  shall  become  foolish,  and  being  unsatisfied  with 
the  h)t  of  humanity,  wc  shall  throw  off  common  sense* 

The  second  metaphyKicid  principle  I  mention  is,  That  whateTer  begin* 
to  exist,  must  have  a  cause  which  produced  it. 

Klulosophy  is  indebted  in  Mr,  Ilume  in  this  respect  among  others,  that, 
by  calling  in  question  many  of  the  ^rst  principles  of  human  knowledge,  he 
hath  put  speculntire  men  upon  inquiring  more  carefully  than  was  done 
liefbre*  into  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rest.  Truth  csin 
Bifer  suffer  by  a  fair  inquiry ;  it  can  b<»ir  to  be  seen  naked  and  in  th« 
Miect  light ;  and  the  strictest  examination  will  always  turn  out  in  tW 
iaaoe  to  its  advantage.  I  believe  Mr.  Hume  was  the  first  who  ever  called 
thn  wbelhrr  things  that  bc^in  to  exist  mttst  hare  a  cause* 
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With  regard  to  this  point  we  must  hold  one  of  these  three  things,  either 
that  it  is  au  opinion,  for  which  we  have  no  evidence,  and  which  men  have 
foolishly  taken  up  without  ground;  or  secondly.  That  it  is  capable  of 
direct  proof  by  argument ;  or  thirdly,  That  it  b  self-evident,  and  needs  no 
proof,  but  ought  to  be  received  as  an  axiom,  which  cannot  by  reasonably 
men  be  called  in  question. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  would  put  an  end  to  all  philosophy,  to  all 
religion,  to  all  reasoning  that  would  carry  us  beyond  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  to  all  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

As  to  the  second  supposition,  that  this  principle  may  be  proved  by  direct 
reasoning,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  the  proof  extremely  difiicult,  if  not  al- 
together impossible. 

I  know  (Hily  of  three  or  four  arguments  that  have  been  urged  by  philo- 
sophers, in  the  way  of  abstract  reasoning,  to  prove,  that  things  which  b^in 
to  exist  must  have  a  cause. 

One  is  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  another  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  another 
by  Mr.  Locke.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  has  ex- 
amined them  all;  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  shown,  that  they  take  for 
granted  the  thing  to  be  proved  -,  a  kind  of  false  reasoning,  which  men  are 
very  apt  to  Ml  into  when  they  attempt  to  prove  what  is  self-evident. 

it  has  been  thought,  that,  although  this  principle  does  not  admit  of 
proof  from  abstract  reasoning,  it  may  be  proved  from  experience,  and 
may  be  justly  drawn  by  induction  from  instances  that  fall  within  our 
observation. 

I  conceive  this  method  of  proof  will  leave  us  in  great  uncertainty,  for 
these  three  reasons : 

l«/y  Because  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  not  a  contingent  but  a  ne- 
cessary proposition.  It  is  not,  that  things  which  begin  to  exist  commonly 
have  a  cause,  or  even  that  they  always  in  fi&ct  have  a  cause ;  but  that  they 
must  have  a  cause,  and  cannot  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause. 

Propositions  of  this  kind,  from  their  nature,  are  incapable  of  proof  by 
induction.  Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  is  or  has  been,  not  of 
what  must  be ;  and  the  conclusion  must  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
premises. 

For  this  reason  no  mathematical  proposition  can  be  proved  by  induction. 
Though  it  should  be  found  by  experience  in  a  thousand  cases,  the  area  of 
a  plane  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  altitude  and  half  the 
base,  this  would  not  prove  that  it  must  be  so  in  all  cases,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise ;  which  is  what  the  mathematician  affirms. 

In  like  manner,  though  we  had  the  most  ample  experimental  proof,  that 
things  which  have  begun  to  exist  had  a  cause,  this  would  not  prove  that 
they  must  have  a  cause.  Experience  may  show  us  what  is  the  established 
course  of  nature,  but  can  never  show  what  connexions  of  things  are  in  their 
nature  necessary. 

2dly,  Genersu  maxims,  grounded  on  experience,  have  only  a  degree  of 
probability  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  our  experience,  and  ought  alwajrs 
to  be  understood  so  as  to  leave  room  for  exceptions,  if  future  experience 
shall  discover  any  such. 

The  law  of  gravitation  has  as  full  a  proof  from  experience  and  induction 
as  any  principle  can  be  supposed  to  have.  Yet  if  any  philosopher  should, 
by  clear  experiment,  show  that  there  is  a  kind  of  matter  in  some  bodies 
which  does  not  gravitate,  the  law  of  gravitation  ought  to  be  limited  by  that 
exception. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  men  have  never  considered  the  ip^^'wx^  ^'fiofc 
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hecessity  of  causes,  as  a  triitli  of  this  kind  which  may  admit  of  limitation 
or  exception  ;  and  therefore  it  ha.^  not  been  received  upoo  tills  kind  oi  j 
evidence. 

3  //i/,  I  do  not  see  that  experience  could  satisfy  us  that  every  change  in  j 
nature  act n ally  has  a  cause. 

In  the  far  *ireateat  parts  of  the  changes  in  nature  that  fall  within  onr  1 
observation,  the  causes  are  unknowTi ;  and  therefore  from  experience  wa  i 
cannot  know  whether  they  have  causes  or  not. 

Causation  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  only  experience  we  can  have 
of  it.  is  in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  exerting  some  power  in  ordering 
our  thoughts*  and  actions.  Bat  this  experience  is  surely  too  narrow  n 
foundation  for  a  general  conclusion,  thai  all  tbiii^  that  have  had  or  shall 
have  a  Ijeginning,  must  have  a  cause. 

For  these  reasons,  this  principle  c^innot  be  drawn  from  experience,  anr 
more  than  from  abstract  reasoning. 

The  third  supposition  is,  That  it  ts  to  be  admitted  as  a  first  or  self- 
evident  principle.     Two  reasons  may  be  urged  for  this. 

]jf^  1  he  universal  consent  of  mankind,  not  of  philosophers  only,  but  of 
the  rude  and  unlearned  vnlgar, 

IVIr.  Hume,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  that  ever  expressed  any 
doubt  of  this  principle.     And  when  we  consider  that  he  has  rejected  every  ' 
principle  of  human  knowledge,  excepting  that  of  consciousness,  and  has 
not  even  spared  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  his  authority  \%  of  small  weight. 

Indeed,  witli    re^^ird  tt>  first    principles,  there    is   no   reason  why  the 
opinion  of  a  philosopher  should  have  more  authority  than  that  of  another  ] 
man  of  common  sense,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  jud|yje  in  isuch  caA 
The  illiterate  vulgar  are  competent  judges  ;    and  the  phih«4ipher  has 
prerogative  in  matters  of  this  kind  ;  but  be  is  more  liable  than  they  to  be 
misled  by  a  tavourite  system,  especially  if  it  is  his  own. 

Setting  aside  the  authority  of  Mr.  llume,  what  has  philosophy  been 
employed  in,  since  men  lirst  began  to  philosophise,  hut  in  the  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  things  ?  this  it  has  always  professed  when  we  trace  it  td  i 
its  cradle*     It  never  entered  into  any  man's  thought,  before  tlie  philo« 
ftopher  we  have  mentioned,  to  put  the  pre^nous  question*  whether  tilings 
have  a  cause  or  not  ?   Had  it  been  thought  possible  that  they  might  nol»  it , 
may  be  presumed,  that,  in  the  variety  of  absurd  and  contradictory  causae  | 
jusigned,  some  one  wouhl  have  had  recourse  to  this  hypothesis. 

They  could  conceive  the  world  to  arise  from  an  egg,  from  ft  struggle  i 
between  love  and  strife,  bi'tween  moisture  and  drought,  between  heat  and'' 
cold  ;  but  they  never  suppoj^ed  that  it  had  no  cause.     We  know  not  any 
Atheistic  sect  tliat  ever  had  recourse  to  this  topic,  though  by  it  they  might 
have   evaded   every  argument  that  could  he  brought  against  them,  and 
answered  all  objections  to  their  system. 

But  rather  than  adopt  such  an  absurdity^  they  contrived  some  imaginarj 
cause  ;  such  as  chance,  a  concourse  of  atoms,  or  nocessity,  as  the  cauae  of 
the  universe. 

The  accounts  wliich  philosophers  have  given  of  particular  phenomenal* 
as  well  as  of  the  universe  in  general,  proceed  upon  the  same  principle^ 
That  every  phenomenon  must  have  a  cause,  was  always  taken  for  granted. 
M/  turpiux  physko,  aays  Cicero,  qunm  firri  $ine  causa  qakqaam  dicere. 
Thmigh  an  academic,  be  was  dogmatical  in  thifi.  And  Plato,  the  father  of 
Ihe  academy,  was  no  less  so.  '*  Ua^h  yaf  dhfuhr  X^H^  ^'^*'*  yivfTtr 
o-Vf«y."  Timteus,  It  is  impoaaible  that  any  thing  should  have  its  origta 
bout  a  cause. 
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I  believe  Mr.  Hume  was  the  first  who  ever  held  the  contrary.  This, 
indeed,  he  avows,  and  assumes  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  "  It  is,"  says 
he,  "  a  maxim  in  philosophy,  that  whatever  begins  to  exist,  must  have  a 
cause  of  existence.  This  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  in  all  reasonings, 
without  any  proof  given  or  demanded.  It  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on 
intuition,  and  to  be  one  of  those  maxims,  which,  though  they  may  be 
denied  with  the  lips,  it  is  impossible  for  men  in  their  hearts  really  to  doubt 
of.  But,  if  we  examine  this  maxim  by  the  idea  of  knowledge,  above  ex- 
plained, we  shall  discover  in  it  no  mark  of  such  intuitive  certainty."  The 
meaning  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  it  did  not  suit  with  this  theory  of  in- 
tuitive certainty,  and  therefore  he  excludes  it  from  that  privilege. 

The  vulgar  adhere  to  this  maxim  as  firmly  and  universally  as  the  philo- 
sophers. Their  superstitions  have  the  same  origin  as  the  systems  of  philo- 
sophers, to  wit,  a  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  things.  Felix  qui  potuit 
rerum  cognoscere  causas,  is  the  universal  sense  of  men  ;  but  to  say  that 
any  thing  can  happen  without  a  cause,  shocks  the  common  sense  of  a 
savage. 

This  universal  belief  of  mankind  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  allow 
that  the  necessity  of  a  cause  of  every  event  is  obvious  to  the  rational 
powers  of  a  man.  But  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  it  otherwise.  It 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  education,  to  systems  of  philosophy,  or  to  priestcraft. 
One  would  think,  that  a  philosopher  who  takes  it  to  be  a  general  delusion 
or  prejudice,  would  endeavour  to  show  from  what  causes  in  human  nature 
such  a  general  error  may  take  its  rise.  But  I  forget  that  Mr.  Hume 
might  answer  upon  his  own  principles,  that  since  things  may  happen 
without  a  cause,  this  error  and  delusion  of  men  may  be  universal  without 
any  cause. 

A  second  reason  why  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  first  principle,  is.  That 
mankind  not  only  assent  to  it  in  speculation,  but  that  the  practice  of  life 
is  grounded  upon  it  in  the  most  important  matters,  even  in  cases  where 
experience  leaves  us  doubtful ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  act  with  common 
prudence  if  we  set  it  aside. 

In  great  families  there  are  so  many  bad  things  done  by  a  certain  per- 
sonage called  n>ib  dj/,  that  it  is  proverbial,  that  there  is  a  nobody  about 
every  house  who  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief ;  and  even  where  there  is 
the  exactest  inspection  and  government,  many  events  will  happen  of  which 
no  other  author  can  be  found  :  so  that,  if  we  trust  merely  to  experience  in 
this  matter,  nobodij  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  active  person,  and  to  have 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  management  of  afifairs.  But  whatever 
countenance  this  system  jnay  have  from  experience,  it  is  too  shocking  to 
common  sense  to  impose  upon  the  most  ignorant.  A  child  knows,  that 
when  his  top,  or  any  of  his  playthings  are  taken  away,  it  must  be  done  by 
somebody.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  it  was 
done  by  some  invisible  being,  but  that  it  shoula  be  done  by  nobody  he 
cannot  believe. 

Suppose  a  man's  house  to  be  broke  open,  his  money  and  jewels  taken 
away.  Such  things  have  happened  times  innumerable  without  any  appa- 
rent cause  ;  and  were  he  only  to  reason  from  experience  in  such  a  case, 
how  must  he  behave  }  He  must  put  in  one  scale  the  instances  wherein  a 
cause  was  found  of  such  an  event,  and  in  the  other  scale,  the  instances 
where  no  cause  was  found,  and  the  preponderant  scale  must  determine, 
whether  it  be  most  probable  that  there  was  a  cause  of  this  event,  or  that 
there  was  none.  Would  any  man  of  common  understanding  have  recourse 
to  such  an  expedient  to  direct  his  judgment } 
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Suppose  a  nmn  to  be  fmuid  dead  f»n  tiie  higliway*  his  skull  fractured^ 
hh  b«Kly  pierfod  with  deadly  wuunds,  his  watch  atid  money  carried  off* 
The  eoruiier's  jury  sits  upiin  the  body,  and  the  qtiention  is  put,  What 
WM  the  cause  luf  this  man  s  death,  was  it  accident,  or  fel*  dc  sc^  or  murder 
by  persons  unknown  ?  Let  us  Mipp<>sean  adept  in  Air.  Hiime^s  philosophy 
tu  make  one  of  the  jury,  and  that  he  insists  up<»n  the  previous  question, 
whether  there  was  any  cause  of  the  event ;  or  whether  it  happened  \nthout 
a  cau»e  ? 

Surely,  upon  ^\t.  Hume's  principles,  a  great  deal  might  be  said  upon 
this  point ;  and,  if  the  matter  is  to  lie  deternuned  by  ]>ast  experience,  it  i« 
dubious  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  might  ntand.  But  we  may 
venture  to  say,  tliat  if  Mr*  Ilume  had  been  of  such  a  jury,  he  would  hare 
laid  aside  his  philosophical  principles,  and  acted  according  to  the  dictates 
of  common  prudence. 

IVIuny  passages  might  be  produced,  even  in  Mr.  Hume*a  philosophical 
writings,  in  which  he,  unawares,  betrays  the  same  inward  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  causes,  which  is  common  to  other  men.  I  shall  mention 
only  one,  in  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and  in  that  part  of  it  wher© 
he  combats  this  very  principle :  **  As  to  those  impressions,"  says  he, 
•'  which  arise  from  the  senses,  their  ultimate  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  per- 
fectly inexplicable  by  human  reason  ;  and  it  will  always  hQ  impossible  ta 
deciile  with  certainty,  whether  they  arise  immediately  from  the  4 object,  or 
are  prrrtluced  by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  are  derived  from  the 
Author  of  our  being*" 

Among  these  alternatives,  he  never  thought  of  their  not  arising  from 
any  cause. 

The  arguments  which  Mr.  Hume  offers,  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a  self- 
evident  principle,  are  three.  First  ^  That  all  certainty  arises  from  a  com* 
parjHon  of  ideas,  and  a  discovery  of  their  unalterable  relations,  none  of 
which  relations  im|dy  t!iis  jiroposition.  That  whatever  ha^  a  K'ginning 
mmt  have  a  cause  of  existence.  This  theory  of  certainty  has  bc«n  ex- 
amined before,  in  Chap.  3.  of  this  Essay- 

The  fecofsd  argun^ent  is,  That  whatever  we  can  conceive  is  possible,  Tliis 
has  likewise  been  examined. 

The  thiid  argument  is.  That  what  we  call  a  cause,  is  only  sofxiethitig 
antecedent  to.  and  always  conjoined  with,  the  effect.  This  is  also  one  of 
Mr,  Hume's  |>eculiar  doctrines,  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  consider 
afterwards.  It  is  sntficient  here  to  ol>serve,  that  we  may  learn  fmn  it 
that  night  is  the  cause  of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of  niglit :  for  no  tw© 
things  have  more  oimstantly  followed  each  other  since  the  beginning  rfl 
the  world. 

The  /rf  </  meta|>hy«cal  principle  I  mention,  which  is  opposed  by  th# 
*ame  author,  is,  That  design  and  intelligence  iu  the  cause  may  be  inferriHlj 
with  ecrtiiiuty,  from  marks  or  signs  of  it  in  the  effect. 

Intelligence,  design,  and  skill,  are  not  objects  of  the  external  senses,  nor 
can  we  be  conscious  of  them  in  any  person  but  ourstdves.  Even  in  our 
»elve%,  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  natural 
acquired  talents  xve  possess,  Wc  are  conscious  only  of  the  opemtions 
mind  iii  which  they  are  exerted.  Indeed,  a  man  comes  to  know  his  own 
mental  abilities,  just  as  he  knows  another  man's,  by  the  effects  thcv 
produce,  when  then?  is  occasion  to  put  them  to  exercise, 

K  man's  wi»dt*m  ik  know  r»  to  us  only  by  the  signs  of  it  in  his  conduct ;  His 

laeoce  by  the  signs  of  it  in  his  speech.     In  the  same  manner  we  jndgff 
m  rinutf  of  his  fortitude,  and  of  all  hta  talents  and  qualities  of     '    ' 
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Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  judge  of  men's  talents  with  as  little 
doubt  or  hesitation  as  we  judge  of  the  ioimediate  objects  of  sense. 

One  person,  we  are  sure,  is  a  perfect  idiot ;  another  who  feigns  idiocy  to 
screen  himself  from  punishment,  is  found  upon  trial  to  have  the  under- 
standing of  a  man,  and  to  be  accountable  for  his  conduct.  We  perceive 
one  man  to  be  open,  another  cunning ;  one  to  be  ignorant,  another  very 
knowing ;  one  to  be  slow  of  understanding,  another  quick.  Every  man 
forms  such  judgments  of  those  he  converses  with ;  and  the  common  affairs 
of  life  depend  upon  such  judgments.  We  can  as  little  avoid  them  as  we 
can  avoid  seeing  what  is  before  our  eyes. 

From  this  it  appeiu-s,  that  it  is  no  less  a  part  of  the  human  constitution, 
to  judge  of  men's  characters,  and  of  their  intellectual  powers,  from  the 
signs  of  them  in  their  actions  and  discourse,  than  to  judge  of  corporeal 
objects  by  our  senses:  that  such  judgments  are  common  to  the  whole 
human  race  that  are  endowed  with  understanding;  and  that  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

Now,  every  judgment  of  this  kind  we  form,  is  only  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principle,  that  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  other  mental 
qualities  in  the  cause,  may  be  inferred  from  their  marks  or  signs  in  the 
effect. 

The  actions  and  discourses  of  men  are  effects,  of  which  the  actors  and 
speakers  are  the  causes.  The  effects  are  perceived  by  our  senses ;  but  the 
causes  are  behind  the  scenes.  We  only  conclude  their  existence  and  their 
degrees  from  our  observation  of  the  effects. 

From  wise  conduct  we  infer  wisdom  in  the  cause,  from  brave  actions  we 
infer  courage  ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 

This  inference  is  made  with  perfect  security  by  all  men.  We  cannot 
avoid  it ;  it  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life ;  it  has  therefore 
the  strongest  marks  of  being  a  first  principle. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  that  this  principle  may  be  learned  either  by 
reasoning  or  by  experience,  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  ground  to  think 
it  a  first  principle. 

If  it  can  be  shown  to  be  got  by  reasoning,  by  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  are  governetd  by  it,  I  shall  very  readily  acknowledge  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  esteemed  a  first  principle.  But  I  apprehend  the  contrary 
appears  from  very  convincing  arguments. 

Firsf,  The  principle  is  too  universal  to  be  the  effect  of  reasoning.  It  is 
common  to  philosophers  and  to  the  vulgar ;  to  the  learned  and  the  most 
illiterate;  to  the  civilized  and  to  the  savage:  and  of  those  who  are  go- 
verned by  it,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  give  a  reason  for  it. 

Secondly/,  We  find  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  can  reason 
excellently  in  subjects  that  admit  of  reasoning,  when  they  have  occasion 
to  defend  this  principle,  not  offering  reason  for  it,  or  any  medium  of  proof, 
but  appealing  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind;  mentioning  particular 
instances  to  make  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  opinion  more  apparent, 
and  sometimes  using  the  weapons  of  wit  and  ridicule,  which  are  very 
proper  weapons  for  refuting  absurdities?  but  altc^ether  improper  in  pointe 
that  are  to  be  determined  by  reasoning. 

To  confirm  this  observation,  I  shall  quote  two  authors,  an  oncient  and 
a  modern,  who  have  more  expressly  undertaken  the  defence  of  this  prin- 
ciple than  any  others  I  remember  to  have  met  with,  and  whose  good  sense 
and  ability  to  reason,  where  reasoning  is  proper,  will  not  be  doubted. 

The  first  is  Cicero,  whose  words,  lib.  1,  cap.  13,  De  divmatione,  may  be 
thus  translated:  _ 
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"  Can  any  thing  done  by  chance  have  till  tiie  marks  of  design  ?  Four 
dice  nuiy  by  chance  turn  up  four  ac«s ;  but  do  you  think  that  (out  hundred 
dice,  thrown  by  chance,  will  turn  up  four  hundred  aces?  Cohiurs  thrown 
upon  canvas  without  design  may  have  some  similitude  to  a  human  face  ; 
but  do  you  think  they  might  make  ua  beautiful  a  picture  as  that  of  the 
Coan  Venus?  A  hog  turninrj  wp  the  ground  w^ith  his  nose  may  moke 
something  of  the  ft»rm  of  the  letter  A  ;  but  do  yiai  think  that  a  hog  tnight 
describe  on  the  ground  the  Andromache  of  Enniusi?  Carneadeii  imagined 
that  in  the  s^tone  quarries  at  1  bios  he  found,  in  a  stone  that  WiW  split,  a 
representation  of  the  head  of  a  little  Pan,  or  sylvan  deity,  I  believe  he 
might  find  a  figure  not  uubke  ;  but  surely  not  such  an  one  as  you  would 
say  had  been  formed  by  an  excellent  sculptor  like  Scopas.  For  m,  verily, 
the  case  is,  that  chance  never  perfectly  imitates  design/*     Thus  Cicero. 

Now,  in  all  this  discourse  I  see  very  g(M>d  sense,  and  what  is  apt  to 
convince  every  unprejudiced  mind;  but  I  see  not  in  the  whoie  a  single 
step  of  reasoning.     It  is  barely  an  ap[K^ul  to  every  man's  common  sense. 

Let  us  next  see  how  the  same  point  is  bandied  by  the  excellent  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  1st  8ermon,  vol.  L 

'*  For  I  appeid  to  anv  man  of  reason,  whether  any  thing  can  be  more 
unreasonable,  than  okstinitely  to  impute  an  effect  to  chance  which  carries 
in  the  fiice  of  it  all  the  arguments  and  characters  of  design  ?  Was  ever  any 
coiHiderable  work,  in  \vhich  there  ^vas  required  a  great  variety  of  parts, 
and  an  orderly  and  regular  adjustment  of  these  parts,  done  by  chance? 
Will  chance  fit  means  to  ends,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  instances,  and  nol 
fail  in  any  one?  How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of 
letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground  l»efore  they  would  fall 
int*»  an  exact  poem,  yea  or  so  much  as  make  a  go<Kl  discourse  in  prose  ? 
And  may  not  a  little  Inxik  be  as  easily  made  iw  tliis  great  volume  of  the 
world?  How  long  xiiigbt  a  man  «j)rinkle  ctdours  upon  can^iis  with  A 
careless  hand  before  they  would  make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  ?  And 
is  a  man  easier  made  by  chance  than  bi«  picture?  How  long  might 
twenty  thousand  blind  men,  which  should  he  sent  out  from  the  remote 
part*i  of  England,  wander  up  and  do'ivn  before  they  would  all  meet  upon 
Salisbury  plains,  and  fall  into  tank  and  file  in  the  exact  order  of  an  army  ? 
And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imagined  than  how  the  innumemhile 
blind  parts  of  matter  should  rendeirvous  themselves  into  a  world.  A  HUUI 
that  «eca  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at  Westminster  might  with  as  good 
reason  maintain,  (yea,  and  much  better,  considering  the  vast  differeooo 
between  that  little  structure  and  the  huge  fabric  of  the  worhh)  that  it  WBt 
never  contrived  or  built  by  any  man,  but  that  the  st^mes  did  hv  diance 
grow  into  tho?^  curious  figures  into  which  we  see  them  to  have  been  cut 
find  graven  ;  and  that  ujmju  a  time,  (as  tale^  usually  l>cgin,)  the  materiab 
of  that  building,  the  stone,  mortnr,  timber^  iron,  lead,  and  glass,  happily 
tnet  together,  and  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves  into  that  delicate 
order*  in  which  we  see  them  now  so  close  compacted,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  great  chance  tluit  parts  them  again.  What  would  the  world  think 
of  a  man  that  should  advance  such  an  npiuion  as  this,  and  write  a  book 
for  it  ?  If  they  would  du  him  right,  they  ought  to  Imik  ujKm  him  a«  mad. 
But  yet  he  might  maintain  thix  iminion  with  a  little  more  reascm  than  any 
man  can  have  to  say  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  or  that  the  first 
men  grew*  out  of  the  earth,  as  plantii  do  now.  For  can  any  thing  tie  motm 
ridiculftuii  fUid  against  id  I  n*sison,  than  to  ascribe  the  production  of  men  to 
*he  fin»t  fruitfulnevn  of  the  earth,  without  so  much  as  one  instance  or  ex- 

mcnl  in  any  age  or  history  to  countenance  so  monstrous  a  auppoaition  f 
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The  thing  is  at  first  sight  so  gross  and  palpable^  that  no  discourse  about  it 
can  make  it  more  apparent.  And  yet  tnese'shameful  beggars  of  principles, 
who  give  this  precarious  account  of  the  original  of  things^  assume  to  them- 
selves to  be  the  men  of  reason^  the  great  wits  of  the  worlds  the  only 
cautious  and  warj  persons^  who  hate  to  be  imposed  upon,  that  must  have 
convincing  evidence  for  every  thing,  and  can  admit  nothing  without  a 
clear  demonstration  for  it." 

In  this  passage^  the  excellent  author  takes  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
proper  method  of  refuting  an  absurdity^  by  exposing  it  in  different  lights,  in 
which  every  man  of  common  understanding  perceives  it  to  be  ridiculous^ 
And  although  there  is  much  good  sense^  as  well  as  wit,  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted,  I  cannot  find  one  medium  of  proof  in  the  whole. 

I  have  met  with  one  or  two  respectable  authors  who  draw  an  argument 
from  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  show  how  improbable  it  is  that  a  regular 
arrangement  of  parts  should  be  the  effect  of  chance,  or  that  it  should  not 
be  the  effect  of  design. 

I  do  not  object  to  this  reasoning ;  but  I  would  observe,  that  the  doo- 
trine  of  chances  is  a  branch  of  mathematics  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old.  But  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  has  been  held  by  all  men 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  that 
men  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  that  reasoning.  Indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  first  principle  upon  which  aU  the  mathematical 
reasoning  about  chances  is  grounded,  is  niorc  self-evident  than  this  oon- 
dusion  dra^vn  from  it,  or  whether  it  is  not  a  particular  instance  of  that 
general  conclusion. 

We  are  next  to  consider  whether  we  may  not  learn  this  truth  Ax>m  ex- 
perience. That  effects  which  have  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  design 
must  proceed  ^om  a  designing  cause. 

I  apprehend  that  we  cannot  learn  this  truth  horn  experience,  for  two 
reasons  : 

First,  Because  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  not  a  contingent  one.  It  agrees 
with  the  experience  of  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  the 
area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  under  its  baSe  and  per- 
pendicular. It  agrees  no  less  with  experience,  that  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east  and  sets  in  the  west.  So  far  as  experience  goes,  these  truths  are  upon 
an  equal  footing.  But  every  man  perceives  this  distinction  between  them, 
that  the  first  is  a  necessary  truth,  and  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not 
be  true ;  but  the  last  is  not  necessary,  but  contingent,  depending  upon  the 
will  of  him  who  made  the  world.  As  we  cannot  learn  from  experience 
^li^^.  twice  three  must  necessarily  make  six,  so  neither  can  we  learn  from 
experience  that  certain  effects  must  proceed  £rom  a  designing  and  in- 
td£gent  cause.  Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  has  been,  but  never 
of  what  must  be.  , 

Sccandli/,  It  may  be  observed,  that  expmence  can  show  a  oonnexum 
between  a  sign,  and  the  thing  signified  by  it,  in  those  cases  only,  where 
both  the  sign  and  thing  signified  are  perceived,  and  have  always  been  per^ 
oeived  in  conjunction.  But  if  there  be  any  case  where  the  sign  only  is 
perceived,  experience  can  never  show  its  connexion  with  the  tlung 
^lified. '  llius,  for  example,  thought  is  a  sign  of  a  thinking  principle  or 
mmd«  But  how  do  we  know  that  thought  cannot  be  without  a  mind  ?  If 
any  man  should  say  that  he  knows  this  by  experience,  he  deceives  himself. 
It  18  impossible  he  can  have  any  experience  of  this;  because,  though  we 
have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  thought  in  ourselves  Iw 
CQDidousness,  yet  wc  have  no  immediate  knowledge  ot  a  toxA,    T>Dife\sQQfi&. 
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{Jessay  Vt, 


Wliencc  it  uppears,  that  this  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hume  is  built  on  the  suti- 
poniticai,  that  (jur  inferring  dcsij;^ii  from  the  strongest  marks  of  it»  is  entirely 
owing  to  onr  pii^t  experience  of  having  always  found  thoMi  two  thing*  con* 
joined .  But  I  hope  I  have  made  it  evident  that  this  is  nut  the  case.  And 
indeed  it  is  evident,  that,  according  to  this  reasoning,  we  can  have  na  evi-  i 
dencc  of  mind  ur  design  in  any  of  our  felJovv-men. 

How  do  I  know  that  any  man  of  my  acqnaintance  has  understanding? 
I  never  saw  his  understanding.  I  see  only  certain  effects,  which  tny  judg- 
ment lends  me  to  conclude  to  be  marks  and  tokens  of  it. 

But,  Rays  the  seeplicid  philn^iOjdierj  yon  can  conclude  nothing  from  the^ 
tokens  unless  past  experience  has  inftirmed  you  tliat  such  tokens  are  always 
joined  with  understmiding.  Ahu*  I  Sir,  it  is  impossible  I  can  ever  Jiave 
this  experience*  The  understanding  of  another  man  is  no  immediate 
object  of  sight,  or  of  any  other  faculty  which  God  has  given  me  ;  and 
unless  I  can  conclude  its  existence  from  tokens  that  are  visible,  1  have  mi 
evidence  that  there  i^  understanding  in  miy  man. 

It  seeuist  then,  that  the  man  who  maintidns,  that  there  is  no  forcr  in  the 
argument  from  tinal  causes,  muRt,  if  he  will  he  consistent,  sec  no  evidence 
of  tiic  existence  of  uny  intelligent  being  but  himself. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OPINIONS  ANCIBNT  AND  llOOfiHN  ABOtTT  FIRST  PBINCIPLRS. 

I  KNOW  no  writer  who  has  treated  expressly  of  first  principles  Ijefon? 
Aristotle  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  ancient  l\tbagorean  school,  from 
which  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  borrowed  much,  this  subject  had  not  bet* ti 
left  untouched. 

Before  the  time  of  Aristtjtle,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  tho 
mathematical  sciejices,  particularly  in  geometry. 

The  discovery  of  the  forty-M?venth  proposition  of  the  first  tiook  of 
Euclid,  and  of  the  five  regular  solids^  is,  by  anticiuity*  ascribed  to  Pythugom 
hintself :  and  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  made  those  discoveries  ^vithottt 
knowing  many  other  propositions  in  mathematics.  Aristotle  mentiona  tlltt 
incommensurability  of  tbe  diagonal  of  a  square  to  its  side,  and  gives  a  hiiit 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  demonstrated.  We  find  likewise  Bome  of 
the  axioms  of  geometry  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  axioms,  and  as  iiH 
demonstrable  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning. 

It  is  probalde,  therefore,  that,  iK'fore  the  time  of  Aristotle^  there  were 
elementary  treatises  of  geometry,  which  are  now  lost ;  and  that  in  them 
the  axioms  were  distinguished  from  the  propositions  which  require  proof* 

To  suppose  that  so  perfect  a  system  as  that  of  Euclid's  Elementa  waa 
produced  by  one  man,  without  any  preceding  model  or  materials,  would 
De  to  suppose  Euclid  more  than  a  mi\n.  We  ascribe  to  him  as  much  as  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding  will  permit,  if  we  suppose  that  the  in- 
dentions in  gecmietry,  which  had  l>een  made  in  a  tract  of  preceding  Bgt8« 
were  by  him  not  only  carried  much  fiullier,  but  digcMcd  into  so  admirable 
a  system,  that  his  wHjrk  obscurtni  all  that  went  bdPorc  it,  and  made  them 
t>e  forgtit  and  hii^t. 

Perlinps,  in  like  nmnner,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  with  regard  to  first 
principles,  and  with  regard  to  many  other  aliatmcl  subjectst  may  have 
Tccasiotivd  the  hisA  of  w[iat  had  been  written  npon  tbwe  subjecto  by  more 
nt  philosopher  A. 
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Whatever  may  be  in  this^  in  his  second  book  upon  demonstration  he  has 
treated  very  fully  of  first  principles ;  and  though  he  has  not  attempted 
any  enumeration  of  them>  he  wows  very  dearlv  that  all  demonstratioii 
must  be  built  upon  truths  which  are  evident  of  tnemselves^  but  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  His  whole  doctrine  of  syUogisms  is  grounded  upon  a  few 
axiomsj  from  which  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  rules  of  sylloeism  in 
a  mathematical  way ;  and  in  his  topics  he  points  out  many  of  the  first 
principles  of  probable  reasoning. 

As  long  as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  prevailed,  it  was  held  as  a  fixed 
point,  that  all  proof  must  be  drawn  ^m  principles  already  known  and 
granted. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that,  in  that  philosophy,  many  things  were 
assumed  .as  first  principles,  which  have  no  jiist  claim  to  that  character; 
such  as,  that  the  earth  is  at  rest ;  that  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  that 
there  is  no  change  in  the  heavens  above  the  sphere  of  the  moon ;  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  move  in  circles,  that  being  the  most  perfect  figure  ;  that 
bodies  do  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  place ;  and  many  others. 

The  Peripatetic  philosophy,  therefore,  instead  of  being  deficient  in  first 
principles,  was  redundant ;  instead  of  rejecting  those  that  are  truly  such. 
It  adopted,  as  first  principles,  many  vulear  prejudices  and  rash  judgments  r 
and  this  seems  in  general  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy. 

It  is  true,  there  were,  among  the  ancients,  sceptical  phdosophers  who 
professed  to  have  no  principles,  and  held  it  to  be  the  greatest  virtue  in  a 
philosopher  to  withhold  assent,  and  keep  his  judgment  in  a  perfect  equi- 
librium between  contradictory  opinions.  But  though  this  sect  was  de- 
fended by  some  persons  of  great  erudition  and  acuteness,  it  died  of  itself^ 
and  the  dogmatic  philosophy  of  Aristotle  obtained  a  complete  triumph 
over  it. 

What  Mr.  Hume  says  of  those  who  are  sceptical  with  regard  to  moral 
distinctions,  seems  to  nave  had  its  accomplishment,  in  the  ancient  sect  of 
sceptics.  ''  The  only  way,"  says  he,  ^'  of  converting  antagonists  of  this 
kind,  is  to  leave  them  to  themselves  ;  for  finding  t£uEit  nobody  keeps  up 
the  controversy  with  them,  it  is  probable  they  wfll  at  last  of  themselves^ 
from  mere  weariness,  come  over  to  the  side  of  common  sense  and  reason." 

Setting  aside  this  small  9ect  of  the  sceptics,  which  was  extinct  many 
ages  before  the  authority  of  Aristotle  declined,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
made  to  first  principles  among  the  ancients.  The  disposition  was,  as  has 
been  observed,  not  to  oppose  but  to  multiply  them  beyond  measure. 

Men  have  always  been  prone,  when  they  leave  one  extreme,  to  run  into 
the  opposite ;  and  this  spirit  in  the  ancient  philosophy  to  multiply  first  prin- 
ciples beyond  reason,  was  a  strong  presage,  that,  when  the  authority  <^  the 
Peripatetic  system  was  at  an  en{  the  next  reigning  system  would  diminish 
their  number  beyond  reason. 

This  accordingly  happened  in  that  great  revolution  of  the  philosophical 
republic  brought  about  by  Des  .Cartes.  That  truly  great  reformer  in  phi- 
losophy, cautious  to  avoid  the  snare  in  which  Aristotle  was  taken,  of  ad- 
mitting things  as  first  principles  too  rashly,  resolved  to  doubt  of  every 
thing,  and  to  withhold  his  assent  until  it  was  forced  by  the  clearest 
evidence. 

Thus  Des  Cartes  brought  himselfnnto  that  very  state  of  suspense,  which 
the  ancient  sceptics  recommended  as  the  highest  perfection  of  a  wise  man^ 
and  the  only  road  to  tranquillity  of  mind.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in 
this  state;  his  doubt  did  not  arise  firom  despair  of  finding  the  truth,  bat 
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from  cautioni  that  he  might  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  embmce  a  cloud 
instead  of  a  godde&s. 

His  very  doubting  convinced  him  of  his  own  x*xistence  ;  for  that  which 
does  not  exist,  can  neither  doubt,  nor  believe,  nor  reason. 

Thus  he  emerged  from  universal  scepticism  by  this  short  enthymemc, 
cogilot  ergo  sum. 

This  enth ymenie  consists  of  an  antecedent  proposition,  /  thinks  and  a  con- 
clusion drawn  from  tt^  Iherrfhre  I  erisi. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  hmv  Des  Cartes  came  to  be  certain  of  the  antece- 
dent proposition,  it  is  evident,  that  for  this  he  trusted  to  the  testimony  of 
consciousness.  He  was  conscious  that  he  thoyght  and  needed  no  other 
argument. 

So  that  the  first  principle  which  he  adopts  in  this  famous  entlirmemc  is 
this.  That  those  doubts,  and  tlioughts,  and  rejisonings,  of  which  he  was 
conscious,  did  certainly  exist,  and  that  his  consciousness  put  their  exist- 
ence  beyond  all  doubt* 

It  might  have  been  objected  to  this  first  principle  of  Des  Cartes,  how 
do  you  know  that  your  consciousness  cannot  deceive  you  ?  You  have  sup- 
posed, that  all  you  sec,  and  hear,  and  handle,  may  l>c  an  illusion.  Why 
therefore  should  the  power  of  consciousness  have  this  preroirative,  to  be 
believed  implicitly,  when  all  oiir  other  powers  arc  suppo*^  faliacious  ? 

To  this  objection,  I  know  no  other  answer  that  can  be  made,  but  thai 
we  find  it  impossible  to  doubt  of  things  of  which  we  are  conscious.  The 
constitution  of  our  nature  forces  tht^  belief  upon  us  irresistibly. 

This  is  true,  and  is  sufficient  to  justify  I>es  (-artest  in  assuming,  as  a 
first  principle,  the  existence  of  thought,  of  which  he  was  conscious. 

He  ought,  howevert  to  have  gone  further  iu  this  track,  and  to  liave  ^n- 
8idered  whether  there  may  not  he  other  tirst  principles  tvhich  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  same  retison.  But  he  did  not  see  this  to  be  ncccaasiry, 
conceiving  Uiut,  upon  this  one  first  principle,  he  could  support  the  whiMli 
£ibric  of  human  knowledge. 

To  proceed  to  the  coticlusion  of  Des  Cartcs^a  cnthymeme.  From  th^  Ot- 
istence  of  his  thought  he  infers  his  own  existence.  Here  he  assumes  an- 
other first  principle,  not  a  contingent,  but  a  necessary  one ;  to  wit.  That 
where  there  is  thought,  there  must  be  a  thinking  l»eing  or  mind. 

Having  thus  established  his  own  existence,  he  proceeds  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  supreme  and  infinitely  perfect  Being  ;  and,  from  the  |)erfectioil 
of  the  Deity,  he  infers  that  his  stni^es,  his  memory,  and  the  other  faciillioa 
which  God  had  given  him,  are  not  fallacious. 

^^'bereas  other  men,  from  the  l>eginning  of  the  world,  had  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  first  principle,  the  truth  and  reality  of  what  they  perceive  by 
their  reuses,  and  from  thence  inferred  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Author 
and  Maker  of  the  world ;  Des  Cartes  took  a  contrary  course,  conceiving 
that  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  of  all  our  faculties,  excepting  that  of  " 
eomdoKmoeam,  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  hut  to  be  proved  by  ar* 
gnm^t. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  that  Des  Cartoi  meant  only  to  admit  no  other 
lirst  principle  of  contingent  trutlis  lici^ides  that  of  cuiuciousuess ;  but  thai  ' 
he  allowcHl  the  axioms  o(  muthematicii,  and  of  other  neccnotry  truths,  to  bo 
received  without  proof. 

But  I  apprehend  tliis  was  not  his  intention  r  for  the  truth  of  mathema- 
tical axiomii  must  depend  upon  the  truth  of  the  faculty  by  which  we  fndga 
of  lltem<     If  the  faculty  be  lillactous,  we  may  U*  deceived  by  trusting  ti».j 
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it.  Therefore^  as  he  supposes  that  all  our  faculties^  excepting  conscious-^ 
ness,  may  be  fallacious^  and  attempts  to  prove  by  argument  that  they  are 
not^  it  follows^  that;  according  to  his  principles^  even  mathematical  axioms 
require  proof.  Neither  did  he  allow  that  there  are  any  necessary  truths^ 
but  maintained;  that  the  truths  which  are  commonly  so  called^  depend 
upon  the  will  of  God.  And  we  find  his  followers^  who  may  be  supposed 
to  understand  his  principles^  agree  in  maintaining^  that  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  existence  is  the  first  and  fundamental  principle  from  which  all 
knowledge  must  be  deduced  by  one  who  proceeds  regularly  in  philosophy. 

There  is^  no  doubt;  a  beauty  in  raising  a  large  fabric  of  knowledge  upon 
a  few  first  principles.  The  stately  fabric  of  mathematical  knowleage^ 
raised  upon  the  foundation  of  a  few  axioms  and  definitions;  charms  every 
beholder.  Des  CarteS;  who  was  weU  acquainted  with  this  beauty  in  the 
mathematical  sciences;  seems  to  have  been  ambitious  to  give  the  same  beau- 
tiful simplicity  to  his  system  of  philosophy ;  and  therefore  sought  only  one 
first  principle  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge;  at  least  of  contingent 
truths. 

And  so  far  has  his  authority  prevailed;  that  those  who  came  after  him 
have  almost  universally  foUowed  him  in  this  track.  This,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  the  spirit  of  modem  philosophy;  to  allow  of  no  first  prin- 
ciples of  contingent  truths  but  this  onc;  that  the  thoughts  and  operations 
of  our  own  minds;  of  which  we  are  conscious;  are  self-evidently  real  and 
true ;  but  that  every  thing  else  that  is  contingent  is  to  be  proved  by  ail- 
ment. 

The  existence  of  a  material  world,  and  of  what  we  perceive  by  our  senses, 
is  not  self-evident,  according  to  this  philosophy.  Des  Cartes  founded  it 
upon  this  argument.  That  God;  who  hath  given  us  our  senseS;  and  all  our 
faculties,  is  no  deceiver,  and  therefore  they  are  not  fallacious. 

I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  if  it  be  not  admitted  as  a  first  principle, 
that  our  faculties  are  not  fallacious,  nothing  else  can  be  admitted ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  this  by  argument,  unless  God  should  give  us  new 
faculties  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  old. 

Father  Malebranche  agreed  with  Des  Cartes,  that  the  existence  of  a  ma«- 
terial  world  requires  proof;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  Des  Cartes's  argu- 
ment from  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  thought  that  the  only  solid  proof 
is  from  divine  revelation. 

Arnauld,  who  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  Malebranche,  approves 
of  his  antagonist  in  offering  an  argument  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
material  world,  but  objects  to  the  scuidity  of  his  argument,  and  offers  other 
arguments  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Norris,  a  great  admirer  of  Des  Cartes  and  of  Malebranche,  seems  to 
have  thought  all  the  arguments  offered  by  them  and  by  Arnauld  to  be 
weak,  and  confesses,  that  we  have  at  best  only  probable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  material  world. 

Mr.  Locke  acknowledges,  that  the  evidence  we  have  of  this  point,  is 
neither  intuitive  nor  demonstrative ;  yet  he  thinks  it  may  be  called  know- 
ledge, and  distinguishes  it  by  the  name  of  sensitive  knowledge ;  and,  as 
the  ^ound  of  this  sensitive  knowledge,  he  offers  some  weak  arguments^ 
which  would  rather  tempt  one  to  doubt  than  to  believe. 

At  last  bishop  Berkeley  and  Arthur  Collier,  without  any  knowledge  oi 
each  other,  as  far  as  appears  by  their  writings,  undertook  to  prove,  that 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  material  world.  The  excellent  style  and  ele- 
gant composition  of  the  former  have  made  his  writings  to  be  known  and 
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read,  and  tliis  system  to  be  attributed  to  him  only,  as  if  Collier  liad  never 
existed. 

Botlij  indeed,  owe  so  iniicli  to  ^fnlebranehe,  that  if  we  take  out  of  hi* 
avstem  tlie  peculiarities  of  our  seeing  all  tbiii«rs  in  God»  and  our  learning 
tlie  existence  of  an  cxtenud  wfirld  fnim  divine  revelation,  wlmt  remains  w 
just  the  system  of  bishiip  Berkeley*  I  make  this  ulj4H.*rvation  by  the  way* 
ill  justice  to  a  foreign  author,  to  whom  British  authors  seem  not  to  have* 
allowed  all  that  is  due. 

Mt,  Ilunie  hatli  adopted  bishop  Berkeley***  arguments  against  tlie  ex- 
istence of  mutter,  and  thinks  them  unanswerable. 

We  may  observe,  that  this  great  metaphysician,  though  in  general  he 
declares  in.  favour  of  universal  scepticism,  and  therefore  iiTay  seem  to  have 
no  first  principles  at  all*  yet,  witlj  Des  Cartes,  he  always  acknowledges  the 
reality  of  tbo«e  thonghtH  and  operations  of  mind  of  ^vhSch  we  are  eonaciouft* 
So  that  he  yields  the  auteccdent  of  Des  Cartel's  enthymeme,  cogiio,  but 
denies  the  conclusion,  ertfo  sum ;  the  mJnd  being,  according  to  him,  nothing 
but  that  train  of  impressions  and  ideas  nf  ^\  hicli  we  are  con^ious* 

Thuii  we  see  that  the  modern  philosophy,  of  which  Des  Cartes  may  justly 
be  accounted  the  foimder,  btriiig  buiit  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Peripatetic, 
has  a  spirit  quite  opposite*  and  run»  into  a  contrary  extreme.  The  Periptt- 
tetienot  only  adopted  its  first  principles,  those  which  mankind  have  alivay* 
rested  upon  in  their  most  imtjortant  tnmsactions,  but,  along  with  them, 
many  vidgar  prejudices  ;  so  that  this  system  was  founded  ufKtn  a  wide 
bottom,  but  in  many  parts  unsound.  'jThc  mmlern  system  has  narTi>w©d 
the  foundation  so  much,  that  every  superstructure  raised  upon  it  ap[)ejirs 
top*heavy* 

From  the  single  principle  of  the  existence  of  our  own  thoughts,  very 
little,  if  any  thing,  can  be  deduced  by  just  reai?oning,  especially  if  we  aup- 
pose  that  all  our  other  fiicnlties  may  W  fallacious. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  Mr.  Hume  was  not  the  first  thatii'as  led  into 
scepticism  by  the  want  of  first  principles.  F'or  soon  after  Des  Cartes, 
there  arose  a  sect  in  FVance  called  Kfroisis,  who  maintained,  that  wc  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  but  ourselves. 

Whether  these  Egcnsts,  like  Mr,  Hume,  believed  themselves  to  be  imk 
thing  but  a  train  of  ideas  and  impressions,  or  to  have  a  more  permanent  ex- 
istence, I  have  not  learned,  having  never  seen  any  of  their  writings ;  nor 
do  I  know  whether  any  of  this  sect  did  wTite  in  support  of  their  principles. 
One  would  think,  they  who  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  pers*>n  ta 
read,  could  have  little  inducement  to  write,  unless  they  were  prompted  hj, 
that  inward  monitor,  which  Persius  makes  to  be  the  source  of  geniuji  tnl^ 
the  teacher  of  arts.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt »  however,  of  the  existenoe  <if 
such  a  sect,  as  they  are  mentioned  by  many  authors,  and  refuted  by 
particularly  by  Butfier,  in  his  Treatise  of  Pirst  Principles. 

Those  £goigts  and  Mr.  Hume  seem  to  me  to  have  reasoned  more  coose* 
quentially  from  Des  Cartes  s  principle  than  he  did  himself;  and  indeed 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  all  who  have  followed  Des  Cartes's  metliod* 
nqtiiring  proof  by  argument  of  every  thing  except  the  ejcistence  of  theiri 
own  thoughts,  have  csciijied  the  aby^  of  sce^iticism  by  the  help  uf  weak 
reasoning  and  strung  faith,  more  than  by  any  other  means.  And  they  iteem 
to  mc  to  act  more  eousistently.  who,  having  rejected  the  first  principles  oit 
whidi  In^Hef  must  b«  grounUed,  have  no Tielitf»  than  they,  who.  like  tli« 
olberai.  ri^jecting  first  principles^  umfit  yet  have  a  systcci  at  belief,  wii ' 
m/  solid  foundation  on  which  it  may  stand. 
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The  philosophers  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  after  the  time  of  Des 
Cartes,  have  all  followed  his  method,  in  resting  upon  the  truth  of  their  own 
thoughts  as  a  first  principle,  but  requiring  arguments  for  the  proof  of  every 
other  truth  of  a  contingent  nature ;  but  none  of  them,  excepting  Mr. 
Locke,  has  expressly  treated  of  first  principles,  or  given  any  opinion  of 
their  utilityor  inutility.  We  only  collect  their  opinion  from  their  following 
Des  Cartes  in  requiring  proof,  or  pretending  to  offer  proof,  of  the  existence 
of  a  material  world,  which  surely  ought  to  be  received  as  a  first  principle 
if  any  thing  be  beyond  what  we  are  conscious  of. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  what  Mr.  Locke  has  said  on  the  subject 
of  first  principles  or  maxims. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  this  author's  candour  in  what  he  somewhere 
says,  that  his  essay  was  mostly  spun  out  of  his  own  thoughts.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  that,  in  many  of  the  notions  which  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  him, 
others  were  before  him,  particularly  Des  Cartes,  Gassendi,  and  Hobbes. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  thought  strange,  that  ingenious  men,  when  they  are 
got  into  the  same  track,  should  hit  upon  the  same  things. 

Butj  in  the  definition  which  he  gives  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  in  his 
notions  concerning  axioms  or  first  principles,  I  know  none  that  went  before 
him,  though  he  has  been  very  generally  followed  in  both. 

His  definition  of  knowledge,  that  it  consists  solely  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  has  been  already  considered. 
But  supposing  it  to  be  just,  still  it  would  be  true,  that  some  agreements 
and  disagreements  of  ideas  must  be  immediately  perceived  ;  and  such  agree- 
ments or  disagreements,  when  they  are  expressed  by  affirmative  or  negative 
propositions,  are  first  principles,  because  their  truth  is  immediately  dis- 
cerned as  soon  as  they  are  understood. 

This  1  think  is  granted  by  Mr.  Locke,  book  4,  chap.  2,  "  There  is  a  part 
of  our  knowledge,  says  he,  which  we  may  call  intuitive.  In  this  the  mind 
is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye 
does  light  only  by  being  directed  toward  it.  And  this  kind  of  knowledge 
is  the  clearest  and  most  certain  that  human  frailty  is  capable  of.  This  part 
of  knowledge  is  irresistible,  and,  like  bright  sunshine,  forces  itself  imme- 
diately to  be  perceived,  as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way." 

He  farther  observes,  *  That  this  intuitive  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
connect  all  the  steps  of  a  demonstration." 

From  this,  I  think,  it  necessarily  folio vvs,  that,  in  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, we  must  make  use  of  truths  that  arc  intuitively  known,  in  order  to 
deduce  from  them  such  as  require  proof. 

But  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  what  he  says,  sect.  8.  of  the  same  chap- 
ter :  "  The  necessity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge  in  every  step  of  scienti- 
fical  or  demonstrative  reasoning  gave  occasion,  I  imagine,  to  that  mistaken 
axiom,  that  all  reasoning  was  ea:  prcecognith  et  prteconccssis,  which,  how 
far  it  is  mistaken,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  at  large  when  I  come 
to  consider  propositions,  and  particularly  those  propositions  which  are 
called  maxims,  and  to  show,  that  it  is  by  a  mistake  that  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  and  reasonings." 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  chapter  on  maxims,  which  Mr.  Locke 
here  refers  to ;  and  though  one  would  expect,  from  the  quotation  last  made, 
that  it  should  run  contrary  to  what  I  have  before  delivered  concerning 
first  principles,  I  find  only  two  or  three  sentences  in  it,  and  those  chiefly 
incidental,  to  which  I  do  not  assent ;  and  I  am  always  happy  in  agreeing 
with  a  philosopher  whom  I  so  highly  respect. 

He  endeavours  to  show,  that  axioms  or  intuitive  truths  «t^  wqX.  YvvfVdXA- 
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To  this  I  agree  ;  I  niaititaiii  only,  that  when  the  understanding  ii*  ripe* 
and  wben  wc  distinctly  apprehenti  sucli  trutliSj  wc  immediately  asaent  to 
them* 

He  observes  that  self-eridence  is  not  peculiar  to  thoac  propositions  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  axioms>  and  have  the  dignity  of  axioms  ascribed  to 
them. 

I  grant  that  there  arc  innumerable  self-evident  propositions,  which  have 
neither  idignitv  nor  utility,  and  therefore  deserve  not  the  name  of  axionts, 
as  that  name  is  CMmmonly  understewid  to  imply  nut  only  self-evidence^  Uiit 
some  decree  of  dig;nity  or  utility.  That  a  man  is  a  man,  and  that  a  man 
is  not  a  horse,  are  self-evident  propositions  ;  but  they  are,  aH  Air.  Locke 
verv  justly  calls  them,  trifling  projMj«itions.  Tillotson  very  wittily  says  of 
sucn  propositions,  that  they  are  so  sijrfeitcd  with  truth,  that  they  are  good 
for  liothinf?  :  and  as  they  deserve  not  the  name  of  axioms,  so  neitber  do  they 
deseri^e  the  name  of  knowledge. 

He  observes,  that  such  trifling  self-evident  propositions  as  we  have 
named  are  not  derived  from  axioms,  tiiid  therefurc  tliat  all  uur  knowledge 
is  not  derived  from  axioms. 

1  grant  that  they  arc  not  derived  from  axioms,  because  they  are  them- 
selves self-evident.  Bni  it  is  an  abuse  of  wordn  to  call  them  knowletlge,  as 
it  is  to  call  them  axioms ;  for  no  man  can  be  said  to  be  the  wiser  or  more 
knowinfT  for  having  millions  of  them  in  store. 

HeobserveSf  tliat  the  particular  propositions  contained  under  a  general 
axiom  are  no  lejts  self-evident,  than  the  general  axinm,  and  that  they  are 
sooner  known  and  understocKl.  llius,  it  \s  ob  evident  that  my  hand  is  le» 
than  my  botly,  as  that  a  part  is  le^s  than  the  whole  ;  and  I  know  the  truth 
of  the  particular  pniposition  smmer  tlian  that  of  the  general. 

This  is  true.  A  man  cannot  perceive  the  truth  of  a  general  axiom^  sucli 
aStthat  a  part  is  less  than  the  whole,  until  he  has  the  general  notions  of  j|. 
part  and  a  whole  fcirmed  in  his  mind ;  and,  before  he  has  these  geuer  " 
notions,  he  may  perceive  that  his  hand  is  leas  than  his  body. 

A  great  part   of  this  chapter  on  maxims  is  levelled  against  a  nattaa 
which,  it  seems,  some  have  entertained,  that  M  our  knowledge  is  denVoi 
from  the»e  two  maxims^  to  wit,  whatever  is,  is  ;  and  it  is  impossible  f*ir 
the  saute  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 

This  I  take  to  Ix^  a  ridiculous  notion,  jujj^tly  deserving  the  treatment  whic 
Mr.  Locke  has  given  it,  if  it  at  all  merited  hi.s  notice.  These  iire  ident 
propositions ;  they  are  trifling,  and  surfeited  with  truth :  na  kuowh 
can  l»e  derived  from  them. 

Having  mentioned  how  far  I  agree  with  Mr.  liocke  concerning  mi 
or  tirst  principles,  I  shall  next  take  notice  of  two  or  three  things,  whe 
1  cannot  agree  with  liim. 

In  the  seventh  section  of  this  chapter*  he  says,  That  concerning  thei 
existence  of  all  other  beings,  besides  ourselves,  and  a  tirst  cause,  there  i 
no  maxims. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  sliow.  that  there  are  maxims  or  first  principlct  wil 
regard  to  other  existcnce«(.  Mr.  Locke  acknowledges  that  we  ha?e:i  ka 
le%e  of  such  existences,  which,  he  says,  is  neither  intuitive  nor  de 
strative,  and  which  therefore  he  calls  sensitive  knowledge-  It  is  demon 
strable,  and  was  long  ngYi demonstrated  by  Aristotle,  that  every  propoe^itiinil 
to  which  we  give  a  rational  assent.  mtL^t  either  have  its  evidence  iu  itjielfi? 
or  derive  it  from  »^ime  anteofsient  prupoe«ittiin.  And  the  tame  thing  ] 
be  said  of  the  anti  ctdent  proposiiion.  A««  there^re,  we  caniuH  go  back  1 
^ntectdimt    propositions  without  end,  the   evidence  must   at  I 
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upon  propositions^  one  or  more^  which  have  their  evidence  in  themselves^ 
that  is,  upon  first  principles. 

As  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  first 
cause^  Mr.  Locke  does  not  say  whether  it  rests  upon' first  principles  or  not. 
But  it  is  manifest,  from  what  he  has  said  upon  both,  that  it  does. 

With  regard  to  our  own  existence,  says  he,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly,  and 
so  certainly,  that  it  neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  our  own  existence  is  a  first  principle ;  for  it  is  apply- 
ing to  this  truth  the  very  definition  of  a  first  principle. 

He  adds,  that  if  1  doubt,  that  very  doubt  makes  me  i>erceive  my  own 
existence,  and  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  If  I  feel  pain,  I  have 
as  certain  perception  of  my  existence  as  of  the  pain  I  feel. 

Here  we  have  two  first  principles  plainly  implied :  First,  That  my  feeling 
pain,  or  being  conscious  of  pain,  is  a  certain  evidence  of  the  real  existence 
of  that  pain.  And,  secondly,  That  pain  cannot  exist  without  a  mind,  or 
being  that  is  pained.  That  these  are  first  principles,  and  incapable  of  proof, 
Mr.  Locke  acknowledges.  And  it  is  certain,  that  if  they  are  not  true,  we 
can  have  no  evidence  of  our  own  existence.  For  if  we  may  feel  pain  when 
no  pain  really  exists,  or  if  pain  may  exist  >vithout  any  being  that  is  pained, 
then  it  is  certain  that  our  feeling  pain  can  give  us  no  evidence  of  our  ex- 
istence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  evidence  of  our  own  existence,  according  to  the 
view  that  Mr.  Locke  gives  of  it,  is  grouijded  upon  two  of  those  first  prin- 
ciples which  we  had  occasion  to  mention. 

If  we  consider  the  argument  he  has  given  for  the  existence  of  a  first  in- 
telligent cause,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is  grounded  upon  other  two  of 
them.  The  first.  That  what  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  second.  That  an  unintelligent  and  unthinking  being  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  beings  that  are  thinking  and  intelligent.  Upon  these  two 
principles,  he  argues  very  convincingly  for  the  existence  of  a  first  intelligent 
cause  of  things.  And,  if  these  principles  are  not  true,  we  can  have  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  either  from  our  own  existence,  or 
from  the  existence  of  other  things  that  fall  within  our  view. 

Another  thing  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke  upon  this  subject  is,  that  no 
science  is,  or  hath  been  built  upon  maxims. 

Surely  Mr.  Locke  was  not  ignorant  of  geometry,  which  hath  been  built 
upon  maxims  prefixed  to  the  Elements,  as  far  back  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
it.  But  though  they  had  not  been  prefixed,  which  was  a  matter  of  utility 
rather  than  necessity,  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  every  demonstration  in 
geometry  is  grounded,  either  upon  propositions  formerly  demonstrated,  or 
upon  self-evident  principles. 

Mr.  Locke  further  says,  that  maxims  are  not  of  use  to  help  men  forward 
in  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  or  new  discoveries  of  yet  unknown 
truths :  that  Newton,  in  the  discoveries  he  has  made  in  his  never  enough 
to  be  admired  book,  has  not  been  assisted  by  the  general  maxims,  whatever 
is,  is ;  or  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  or  the  like. 

I  answer,  the  first  of  these  is,  as  was  before  observed,  an  identical  trifling 
proposition,  of  no  use  in  mathematics,  or  in  any  other  science.  The  second 
IS  often  used  by  Newton,  and  by  all  mathematicians,  and  many  demon- 
strations rest  upon  it.  In  general,  Newton,  as  well  as  all  other  mathe- 
maticians, grounds  his  demonstrations  of  mathematical  propositions  upon 
the  axioms  laid  down  by  Euclid,  or  upon  propositions  which  have  been 
before  demonstrated  by  help  of  those  axioms. 

But  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  Nevjtoxi,  \\i\XLTi^\Ti%  S 
the  third  book  ofhia  Pnrtcipia  to  give  a  more  MaeTit\^cioTnvX.Q\>afe'^'^^ 
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part  of  astronomy,  which  he  had  at  tirst  composed  in  a  popular  form,  thought  i 
proper  to  follow  the  example  of  Euclid,  and  to  lay  down  first,  in  what  be 
calls    Regul(F  Phihsopkandi,  and  in  his  PhasriomenQ,  the  iir«t  principles] 
which  lie  a.'^is limes  in  his  reasoning.  i 

Nothing,  tlK^refore^  could  have  been  more  unlnckily  adduced  by  Mf.  I 
Locke  to  support  his  aversion  to  first  principles,  than  the  example  of  8if 
Isaac  Newton,  who,  by  laying  down  the  first  principles  upon  which  he 
reasons  in  those  parts  of  natural  philosophy  which  he  cultivated*  has  ^ven 
a  stability  to  that  science  which  it  never  had  before,  and  which  it  will  re- 
tain to  the  end  of  the  world. 

I  am  now  to  f^ve  some  account  of  a  philosopher,  ^vho  UTotc  cxprc»ily  on 
the  subject  of  first  principles,  after  IMr.  Locke. 

Pere  Bu flier,  a  French  Jesuit ^  tir«t  published  his  Trait e  des  Prem'wre$ 
Verites,  et  de  la  source  de  jios  ju semens,  in  8vo.,  if  1  mistake  not,  in  tW 
year  1724.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  folioj  iis  a  part  of  his  Courg 
des  Sciences,  Paris ^  1732, 

He  defines  first  principles  to  be  propositions  so  elear^  that  the?  can 
neither  be  proved,  nor  combated  by  those  tliat  are  more  clear. 

The  first  source  of  Hrst  principles  he  mentions,  h  that  intimate  con- 
viction which  every  man  has  of  his  own  existence,  and  of  what  passes  in 
his  own  mind.  Some  philosophers,  he  observes,  admitted  these  as  fir«t 
principles,  wlio  were  unwillinj;  to  admit  any  others ;  and  he  shows  the 
strange  consequences  that  follow  from  this  system, 

A  second  source  of  first  principles  he  makes  to  be  common  sense  ;  which, 
he  observes,  philosophers  hiive  not  been  wont  to  consider.  He  defines  it 
to  be,  the  disposition  which  nature  has  planted  in  all  men,  or  the  far  grejiter 
part,  wliich  leads  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reaiwjn,  to  form  a 
common  and  uniform  judgment  u|>on  objects  which  are  not  objects  of  cuo- 
sciousncss,  nor  are  founded  on  any  antecedent  judgment. 

He  mentions,  not  as  a  full  cnutneration,  but  as  a  specimen,  the  follo\Ftai| 
principles  of  conmum  st*nse. 

1 ,  That  there  are  other  beings,  and  other  men  in  tlie  universe^  bmde« 
myself. 

2*  That  there  is  in  them  something  that  is  called  truths  wiadoin,  pm* 
dence,  and  that  these  things  are  imt  purely  arbitrary 

3.  That  there  is  »omctliing  in  me  which  I  call  intdligcnce,  and  some- 
thing  which  is  not  that  intelligence,  which  I  cull  my  body,  and  tliat  %hrm 
things  have  different  prc»perties. 

4.  That  all  men  are  nut  in  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  me  and  impose  tipoit 
my  credulity. 

5.  That  what  has  not  intelligence  cannot  produce  the  effects  of  intel- 
ligence, nor  can  pieces  of  matter  thrown  together  by  chance  form  any  re- 
gular work,  such  as  a  clock  or  watch. 

He  explains,  very  particularly  the  several  parts  of  his  definition  of  co 
mon  sense,  and  shows  how  the  dictates  of  common  sen^c  may  be  di^tin*  i 
guishi^d  from  common  prejudices  ;  and  then  enters  into  a  particular  con-  ' 
Mdenition  of  the  primary  truths  that  concern  being  in  general ;   the  trutlm 
that  concern  thinking  Iwings  ;  those  that  concern  iMjdy  ;  and  those  on  which 
tlie  van4nij*  branche;*  of  human  knowledge  are  gronnded. 

I  •(hull  not  enter  into  u  detail  of  hin  sentimrntA  on  these  subjects-     I 

think  there  is  more  which  1  take  to  Ix-  original  in  this  treatise,  than  in 

1  '     lis  of  the  metanhyMCMil  kind  I  have  met  with;  that  many  of  his 

I-  Mjlid  ;  and  thiit  others,  wluch  I  cannot  uJttJgether  approve,  mre 

mtcn  I  have  nunilitinriV,  a£ui  D«e^C^xn^«  uuiy»  I  tJujik» 
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without  impropriety,  be  called  Cartesians:  for  though  they  differ  fnm 
Des  Cartes  in  some  things,  and  contradict  him  in  others,  yet  they  set  out 
from  the  same  principles,  and  foUow  the  same  method,  admitting  no  other 
first  princiole  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  things  but  their  own  exist- 
ence, and  the  existence  of  those  operations  of  mind  of  which  they  are  con- 
scious, and  requiring  that  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  and  the  exist* 
ence  of  other  men  and  things,  should  be  proved  by  argument. 

This  method  of  philosophising  is  common  to  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche, 
Amauld,  Locke,  Norris,  Collier,  Berkeley,  and  Hume ;  and,  as  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Des  Cartes,  I  call  it  the  Cartesian  system,  and  those  who  fcdlow 
it  Cartesians,  not  intending  any  disrespect  by  this  term,  but  to  signify  m 
particular  method  of  philosoplusing  common  to  them  all,  and  begun  by 
Des  Cartes. 

Some  of  these  have  gone  the  utmost  length  in  scepticism,  leaving  no  ex- 
istence in  nature  but  that  of  ideas  and  impressions.  Some  have  endeavoured 
to  throw  off  the  belief  of  a  material  world  only,  and  to  leave  us  ideas  and 
spirits.  All  of  them  have  fallen  into  very  gross  paradoxes,  which  can  never 
sit  easy  upon  the  human  understanding,  and  which,  though  adopted  in  the 
closet,  men  find  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  throwmg  off  and  dis- 
claiming when  they  enter  into  society. 

lude^,  in  my  judgment,  those  who  have  reasoned  most  acutely  and  cm- 
sequentially  upon  this  system,  are  they  that  have  gone  deepest  into  scefM 
ticism. 

Father  Buffier,  however,  is  no  Cartesian  in  this  sense.  He  seems  to  have 
perceived  the  defects  of  the  Cartesian  system  while  it  was  in  the  meridian 
of  its  glory,  and  to  have  been  aware  that  a  ridiculous  scepticism  is  the 
naturalissue  of  it,  and  therefore  noblv  attempted  to  lay  a  broader  foundation 
for  human  knowledge,  and  has  the  nonour  of  being  the  first,  as  far  as  I 
know,  after  Aristotle,  who  has  given  the  world  a  just  treatise  upon  fint 
principles. 

Some  late  writers,  particularly  Dr.  Oswald,  Dr.  Beattie,  and  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, have  been  led  into  a  way  of  thinking  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Biu- 
fier ;  the  two  former,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  without  any  interooiuee 
with  one  another,  or  any  knowledge  of  what  Buffier  had  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  a  man  who  thinks,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Hume,  will  very  naturally  be  led  to  apprehend,  that,  to  supnort 
the  fabric  of  human  knowledge,  some  other  principles  are  necessary  than 
those  of  Des  Cartes  and  Mr.  Locke.  Bufiier  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  the  merit  of  having  discovered  this,  befpre  the  consequences  of  the 
Cartesian  system  were  so  fully  displayed  as  they  have  been  by  Mr.  Hume. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  man  who  does  not  see  this  now,  must  have 
but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

The  three  writers  above  mentioned  have  my  high  esteem  and  affection 
as  men ;  but  I  intend  to  say  nothing  of  them  as  writers  upon  this  subiect, 
that  I  may  not  incur  the  censure  of  partiality.  Two  of  them  have  been 
joined  so  diosely  with  me  in  the  animadversions  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that 
we  may  be  thought  too  near  of  kin  to  give  our  testimony  of  one  another. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

OF  PREJUDICES,  THE  CAUSES  OF  ERROR. 

Our  intellectual  powers  are  wisely  fitted  by  the  Author  of  <ww  ta.^3q&v 


for  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  far  as  suits  our  peMinX  tiXsXft*    'Eitwt  Ha'^ 


OF  pnouurrE^,  the  causes  of  kuiior* 
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their  natural  iHSiie,  any  m*>re  tlmn  tliscns<»  m  of  t!ii*  iiatuml  structure  of  iht 
body  Vet,  tun  we  are  liable  to  varifius  diseases  of  bo^ly  from  accideotal 
causes,  external  and  interaal ;  s«  we  are,  from  like  catises,  liable  to  ^Tumg^ 
judgments. 

Meiiical  writers  Lave  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  disen-ses  of  the  body* 
and  to  reduce  them  to  a  system,  under  the  name  of  nomh^rtf  ;  and  it  wcr#j 
to  lie  wished  that  we  had  also  a  uiiaology  of  the  huumu  understanding. 

When  we  know  li  disorder  of  the  hody,  %ve  are  often  at  a  loRs  to  lind  th« 
proper  remedy  ;  hut  in  most  aLses  the  disorders  of  the  understanding  point 
out  their  remedies  so  plainly,  that  he  who  knows  the  one  must  know  tl 
other. 

Many  authors  have  furnished  useful  materiiils  for  this  purpose,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  rcdnce  them  to  a  system.  1  like  Ivst  the  genei 
division  given  of  them  bv  Lord  Hiicon  in  his  fifth  l>ook,  Dc  nupneniu 
scientmrutity  and  more  fulfy  treated  in  his  Novum  Ortranum,  lie  divide 
them  into  four  classeH,  if/o/  /  tnhux,  idoia  spunky  itloin  fori,  and  iffo/a  thentrK 
The  names  are  perhaps  faneiful ;  hut  I  think  the  division  judicinus»  like 
most  < if  the  produetiiins  of  that  wonderful  genius.  And  as  this  diviuoii 
was  tiritt  made  by  him,  he  may  be  indulged  tlie  privilege  of  giving  names 
to  its  several  members* 

I  propose  in  this  ehapter  to  explain  the  several  memhers  of  this  divisiofi^ 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  to  give  instances  of  each/with- 
out confining  myself  to  tlio«e  which  Lord  Bacon  has  given,  and  without 
pretending  to  a  complete  enumeration. 

To  every  biiis  of  the  understanding,  by  which  a  man  may  be  misled  i 
judging,  or  drawn  into  error,  Lord  Bacon  gives  the  name  of  an  idol.  Tl 
understanding,  in  its  natural  and  best  <ttate»  pays  its  homage  to  truth  onl 
The  e*iuses  of  error  are  coii8idered  by  him  a*i  so  many  false  deities,  who 
ceive  the  bomage  wliieh  i.n  due  *)nly  to  truth. 

Tlie  first  class  are  the  idnh  ft  thus.     These  are  such  as  beset  the  whs 
human  Hpecies ;  so  that  every  man  is  in  danger  from  them.     They  •fii 
from  principles  of  tin*  human  c»m>titution,  which  arc  highly  useful 
necessary  in  our  j»resent  state ;  but,  by  their  excess  or  defect,  or 
direction,  may  lead  us  into  i*rror. 

As  the  active  principles  of  the  human  frame  are  wisely  contrived  by 
Author  of  our  being  for  the  direction  of  our  actions,  and  yet,  without  p 
per  regulation  and  restraint,  are  apt  to  lead  us  wTong ;  so  it  is  also 
regard  to  tliose  parts  of  our  eonstitutinn  thut  have  intiuejice  upon 
opinions.     Of  this  we  may  take  the  following  instances: — 

1.  /Vrs/,  Men   are  prone  to  be  led   loo  much  by  authority   in  thci 
opiuioiis. 

In  the  first  part  of  life  we  have  no  other  guide  ;  and  without  a  dtsposti 
to  receive  implicitly  what  we  are  taught,  we  should  lie  incapable  of  ii 
stniction,  and  incapable  of  improvement. 

When  judgment  is  ripe,  there  are  many  things  in  which  we  are  incom- 
petent judgt».s.     In  such  matters,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  rely  ujwn  i " 
ludgnrent  of  those  whom  we  l»elieve  to  lie  comwtent  and  disinterest 
The  highcfrt  court  of  judicature  in  the  nation  relies  upon  the  authority 
lawrers  and  phy^^icians  in  matters  Ixdonging  to  their  res^iective  profeasioni 

Even  in  matters  which  we  have  acce-i^  to  know,  authority  always 

kprej  and  ought  to  liave,  more  or  less  weight,  in  projxirtion  to  the  evii' 

An  which  our  own  judgment  rent**,  and  the  opinion  we  ha%'e  of  tlie  judg 

and  candour  of  thfise  wh<i  ditTer  from  us,  or  agree  with  us.     The  mii 

rouivctous  of  his  own  fdJibiJity  in  judging,  is  in  danger  of  giving 

natbority  ;  thr  arrugunt  of  giviuns,  too  liuW. 


th#i 
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In  all  matters  belonging  to  our  cognisance,  every  man  most  be  determined 
by^  his  own  final  judgment,  otherwise  he  does  not  act  the  part  of  a  rational 
being.  Authority  may  add  weight  to  one  scale ;  but  the  man  holds  the 
balance,  and  judges  what  weight  he  ought  to  allow  to  authority. 

If  a  man  should  even  claim  in&llibUity,  we  must  judge  of  his  title  to 
that  prerogative.  If  a  man  pretend  to  be  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  we 
must  judge  of  his  credentials.  No  claim  can  deprive  us  of  this  rights  or 
excuse  us  for  neglecting  to  exercise  it. 

As  therefore  our  regard  to  authority  may  be  either  too  great  or  too  small^ 
the  bias  of  human  nature  seems  to  lean  to  the  first  of  these  extremes ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  good  for  men  in  general  that  it  should  do  so. 

When  this  bias  concurs  with  an  indifference  about  truth,  its  operation 
will  be  the  more  powerful. 

The  love  of  truth  is  natural  to  man,  and  strong  in  every  well-disposed 
mind.  But  it  may  be  overborne  by  party-zeal,  by  vanity,  by  the  desire 
of  victory,  or  even  by  laziness.  When  it  is  superior  to  these,  it  is  a  manly 
virtue,  and  requires  the  exerdse  of  industry,  fortitude,  self-denial,  candour^ 
and  openness  to  conviction. 

As  there  are  persons  in  the  world  of  so  mean  and  abject  a  spirit,  that 
they  rather  choose  to  owe  their  subsistence  to  the  charity  of  otners,  than 
by  mdustry  to  acquire  some  property  of  their  own ;  so  there  are  many  more 
who  may  be  called  mere  beggars  with  regard  to  their  opinions.  Through 
laziness  and  indiflference  about  truth,  they  leave  to  others  the  drudgery  of 
digging  for  this  commodity :  they  can  have  enough  at  second  hand  to  serve 
their  occasions.  Their  concern  is  not  to  know  what  is  true,  but  what  is 
said  and  thought  on  such  subjects ;  and  their  understanding,  like  their 
clothes,  is  cut  according  to  the  fashion. 

This  distemper  of  the  understanding  has  taken  so  deep  root  in  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  use  their  own  judg- 
ment in  things  that  do  not  concern  their  temporal  interest ;  nor  is  it  pecumr 
to  the  ignorant ;  it  infects  all  ranks.  We  may  guess  their  opinions  when 
we  know  where  they  were  bom,  of  what  parents,  how  educated,  and  what 
company  they  have  kept.  These  circumstances  determine  their  opinions  in 
religion,  in  politics,  and  in  philosophy. 

2.  A  second  general  prejudice  arises  from  a  disposition  to  measure  things 
less  known,  and  less  familiar,  by  those  that  are  better  known  and  more 
familiar. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  analogical  reasoning,  to  which  we  have  a  great 
proneness  by  nature,  and  to  it  indeed  we  owe  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  lay  aside  this  kind  of  reasoning  altogether,  and  it  is 
difiicult  to  judge  how  far  we  may  venture  upon  it.  The  bias  of  human 
nature  is  to  judge  from  too  slight  analogies. 

The  objects  of  sense  engross  our  thoughts  in  the  first  part  of  life,  and 
are  most  familiar  through  the  whole  of  it.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  men  have 
been  prone  to  attribute  the  human  figure  and  human  passions  and  frailties 
to  superior  iutelligencies,  and  even  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  men  to  materiabze  every  thing,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression ;  that  is,  to  apply  the  notions  we  have  oiF  material 
objects  to  things  of  another  nature.  Thought  is  considered  as  analooous 
to  motion  in  a  body ;  and  as  bodies  are  put  in  motion  by  impulses,  and  by 
impressions  made  upon  them  by  contiguous  objects,  we  are  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  mind  is  made  to  think  by  impressions  made  upon  it,  and  that 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  contiguity  between  it  and  the  objects  of 
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tbouglit.     Hence  the  theories  of  ideas  and  impressions  have  so  generally 


prevs 
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Because  the  mnst  jicrfect  works  of  human  artists  are  made  after  a  model, 
and  of  materials  that  before  existed,  tlie  ancient  philiisophers  univerwilly 
believed  that  the  world  wa^  made  of  a  pre-existent  uncrtnited  matter ;  and 
many  of  them^  that  there  were  eternal  and  uncreated  models  of  every  speciet 
of  things  which  God  made* 

The  mistakes  in  common  life,  w^iich  are  oiving  to  this  prejudice,  are  in- 
numerable! and  ciinnot  esca^ie  the  slightest  observation.  Blen  judge  of  other 
men  bv  tliemsel  ves,  or  by  the  small  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  I'he  sislfiali 
man  thinks  all  pretences  to  benevolence  and  public  spirit  to  be  mere  hypo- 
crisy or  self-deceit.  The  generous  and  open-hearted  believe  fair  pretence* 
to<j  easily,  and  are  apt  to  think  men  better  than  they  really  are.  The 
almndoned  and  profligate  can  liardly  Im?  j>ersnaded  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  real  virtue  in  the  world.  The  rustic  forms  his  notions  uf  the 
manners  and  characters  of  men  from  those  of  his  country  village,  and  ia 
easily  duped  when  he  comes  into  a  great  city. 

It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  tliis  narrow  way  of  judging  of 
men  is  to  be  cured  only  by  an  extensive  intercourse  with  u*en  of  dilferent 
ranks,  profession <i,  and  nations ;  and  that  the  man  whose  acquaint* 
ance  has  liecn  ctjnfined  within  a  narrow  circle,  must  have  many  pre- 
judices and  narrow  notionSi  which  a  more  extensive  intercourse  w^ould  have 
cured. 

3>  IMen  are  often  led  into  error  by  the  love  of  simplicity,  which  dispo«et 
us  to  reduce  things  to  few  principles,  and  to  conceive  a  greater  simplicity 
in  nature  than  there  really  is. 

To  love  simplicity,  and  to  be  plejised  with  it  wherever  we  find  it,  is  no 
imfHirfection,  but  the  contrary.     It  is  the  result  of  good  taste.     We  cannot 
but  l»e  pleased  to  observe  that  all  the  changes  of  motion  produced  by  tho 
Cfdlision  of  bodies,  hard,  soft,  or  elastic^  are  reducible  to  tnree  simple  lawi  | 
of  motion,  which  the  industry  of  phih>sophers  has  discovered. 

When  we  consider  what  a  prodigions  variety  of  t^tFects  dejwnd  upon  the 
law  of  gravitation;  how  many  phenomena  in  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  whieh, 
in  all  preceding  ages,  had  tortured  the  wits  of  phibisophers,  and  occasioned  I 
a  thousand  vain  theories,  are  shown  to  be  the  necesMary  amsequences  of  thiA  | 
one  law ;  how  the  whole  system  of  sun,  moon,  planets,  primary  and  secondary,  j 
and  comets,  are  kept  in  order  by  it,  and  their  seeming  irregularitietf  acoownr 
for  and  reduced  to  accurate  measure;  the  simplicity  of  the  cause,  and  1 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  effects,  must  give  pleasure  to  every  contempladv^l 
mind.    By  this  noble  discovery,  w^e  are  taken » as  it  were,  behind  the  i 
in  this  great  drama  of  nature,  and  made  to  behuld  some  part  of  the  ait  cti 
the  divine  Author  of  this  system,  which,  lH*fore  this  discovery,  eye  had  ool 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  had  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive* 

There  is,  without  doubt,  in  every  work  of  nature,  all  the  Ijoautiful  sim- 

'dty  that  is  consistent  with  the  end  for  whicli  it  was  made.  But  if  wtj 
f  to  discover  how  nature  brine;s  about  its  ends,  merelv  from  this  prtfi«| 
V»  that  it  o(>erates  in  the  simplest  and  best  way,  we  deceive  ounelTeap] 
aod  foi^get  that  the  n  isdom  of  miture  is  more  above  the  wisdom  of  laa 
ihau  man's  wisdom  is  above  that  of  a  child. 

if  a  child  should  sit  down  to  contrive  how  a  city  is  to  be  fortified,  or  j 

annjr  arrnng^  in  the  day  of  battle,  he  would,  no'  doubt,  conjectun?  wlmt/t 
In  his  undGmtonding,  appeared  the  simplest  and  beat  way.  But  could  he  ever  J 
Ul  ujioii  the  true  way  ?  No,  surely.    When  he  learns' from  fel  bow  tlMS^J 
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effects  are  produced,  he  will  then  see  how  foolish  his  childish  conjectures 
were. 

We  may  learn  something  of  t)ie  way  in  which  nature  operates^  from  fact 
and  observation ;  but  if  we  conclude  that  it  operates  in  such  a  manner^  only 
because,  to  our  understanding,  that  appears  to  be  the  best  and  simplest 
manner,  we  shall  always  go  wrong. 

It  was  believed,  for  many  ages,  that  all  the  variety  of  concrete  bodies  we 
find  on  this  globe  ie  reducible  to  four  elements,  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded,  and  into  which  thev  may  be  resolved.  It  was  the  simplicity  of 
this  theory,  and  not  any  evidence  from  fact,  that  made  it  be  so  generally 
received ;  for  the  more  it  is  examined,  we  find  the  less  ground  to  l^Iieve  it. 

The  PjTthagoreans  and  Platonists  were  carried  farther  by  the  same  love 
of  simplicity.  Pythagoras,  by  his  skill  in  mathematics,  discovered  that 
there  can  be  no  more  than  ^ve  regular  solid  figures,  terminated  by  plain 
surfaces  which  are  all  similar  and  equal ;  to  wit,  the  tetrahedron,  the  cube, 
the  octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  eicosihedron.  As  nature  works 
in  the  most  simple  and  regular  way,  he  thought  that  all  the  elementary 
bodies  must  have  one  or  ot£er  of  those  regular  figures ;  and  that  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  regumr  solids  would  be  a  key 
to  open  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

This  notion  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  has  undoubtedly  great 
beauty  and  simplicity.  Accordingly  it  prevailed,  at  least  to  the  time  of 
Euclid.  He  was  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  is  said  to  have  wrote  all  the 
books  of  his  Elements  in  order  to  discover  the  properties  and  relations  of 
the  ^ve  regular  solids.  This  ancient  tradition  of  the  intention  of  Euclid 
in  writing  his  elements  is  countenanced  by  the  work  itself.  For  the  last 
books  of  the  elements  treat  of  the  regular  solids,  and  all  the  preceding  are 
subservient  to  the  last. 

So  that  this  most  ancient  mathematical  work,  which,  for  its  admirable 
composition,  has  served  as  a  model  to  all  succeeding  writers  in  mathematics, 
seems,  like  the  two  first  books  of  Newton's  Principia,  to  have  been  intended 
by  its  author  to  exhibit  the  mathematical  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 

It  was  long  believed,  that  all  the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  all  their  meai<»I 
virtues,  were  reducible  to  four ;  moisture  and  dryness,  heat  and  cold :  and 
that  there  are  only  four  temperaments  of  the  human  body ;  the  sanguine, 
the  melancholy,  the  bilious,  and  the  phlegmatic.  The  chemical  system,  of 
reducing  all  bodies  to  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  was  of  the  samc^lcind. 
For  how  many  ages  did  men  believe,  that  the  division  of  all  the  objects  of 
thought  into  ten  categories,  and  of  aU  that  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any 
thinff,  into  five  universals  or  predicables,  were  perfect  enumerations  ? 

The  evidence  from  reason  that  could  be  produced  from  those  systems  waa 
next  to  nothing,  and  bore  no  proportion  to  the  ground  they  gained  in  the 
belief  of  men ;  but  they  were  simple  and  regular,  and  reduced  things  to  a 
few  principles ;  and  this  supplied  their  want  of  evidence. 

Of  all  the  systems  we  know,  that  of  Des  Cartes  was  most  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity.  Upon  one  proposition,  /  think,  he  builds  the  whole  fabric 
of  human  knowledge.  And  from  mere  matter,  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
motion  given  it  at  first,  he  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world. 

The  physical  part  of  this  system  was  mere  hypothesis.  It  had  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  its  simplicity ;  yet  it  had  force  enough  to  overturn 
the  system  of  Aristotle,  after  that  system  had  prevailed  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  in. 

The  principle  of  gravitation,  and  other  attracting  and  repelling  forces. 
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QebsaiTI 


aft*?r  Sir  Isaiic  Ne\\i;on  liad  given  tlie  strongest  evidi'iH^  of  tbeir  real  cx- 
ijitcjice  in  nature,  were  rejecttfl  Uy  the  greatest  purt  iif  Kurcip-e  f<»r  half  a 
century,  because  they  cuiiUl  tiiit  be  oc counted  fur  by  matter  and  nitition. 
So  niucli  were  men  enamoured  with  the  simplicity  oi  the  Cartesian  svBtem. 

Nay,  I  apprehend  it  wuh  this  love  af  simplicity,  more  than  real  cvidcncet 
that  led  Newton  him^eif  to  ^ny,.  ni  tlie  preface  lo  hrs  Pnncipia,  speaking 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  mati^rial  world,  **  Nam  multa  me  movent  ut  non- 
nihil  iiiLspicer,  ea  omnia  ex  virihus  quibnsdam  pendere  posFe,  quibns  ct>r- 
porum  purtjcnlje,  per  eantias  nondnm  cognitus,  vel  in  jm^  mntno  im|)clluntiirp 
et  secundum  tigtiras  regulares  cohtcrent,  vel  ab  invicem  fugantar  ct  rccc- 
dunt."  For  certainly  we  have  no  evidence  from  fact,  that  all  the  pUeilo* 
mena  of  tfie  material  world  arc  produced  by  attracting  or  repelling^  tbreeft* 

With  his  usual  modest \%  he  propikses  it  only  as  a  slight  suspicion  ;  and 
the  ground  of  this  suspicion  could  only  be,  that  he  saw  that  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  depended  up>n  causes  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore 
was  disposed,  from  the  simjilicity  of  nature,  to  think  that  all  do. 

When  a  real  caui^e  is  discovered,  the  siime  love  of  simplicity  leads  men 
to  attribute  effects  to  it  w^hicb  are  beyond  its  province. 

A  medicine  tliat  is  found  tol»e  of  great  use  in  one  distemper,  commotily 
Las  its  virtues  multiplied  till  it  bec(imes  a  pauttvea.  Those  who  have  liircd 
long,  can  recollect  many  instances  of  this.  In  other  branches  of  knowledgr, 
the  same  thing  often  happens.  When  the  attention  of  men  is  turned  to 
any  particular  cause,  by  discovering  it  to  have  remarkable  etfccts,  they  are 
in  gr<nit  danger  of  extending  its  inHuence,  upm  slight  evidence^  to  tliingii 
tvith  which  it  has  m\  conne\ii*n.  Sucli  prejudices*  arise  from  the  natuml 
desire  of  siinjjlifying  natural  causes,  and  of  accoimting  for  many  phenomcom 
from  the  same  principle. 


4.  Chie  of  the  mowt  copious  sourct»s  of  error  in  ]dulo»ophv,  is  the  mtM;)- 

*      *         *  " '        ^  ^      ^  ftj  '     '  •  '    '     ■     ' 

competent 


plic^ittou  of  our  nobleat  intellectual  power  to  purposes  for  which  it  is  iu- 


^ 


^ 


Of  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  maii»  that  of  invention  bears  the  highenl 
price.  It  resembles  most  the  power  of  creation,  and  is  honoured  with  that 
name. 

We  admire  the  m^w  who  shows  a  superiority  in  the  tjileut  of  finding  the 
means  of  accomplishing  an  end  ;  n  lio  can,  by  u  happy  combination,  pro^ 
ducc  an  effect,  or  make  n  <liscovery  beyt»nd  the  reach  of  cither  men  ;  who  ( 
can  draw  important  e*m elusions  from  circumstances  that  comrnimlv  piiiaii 
unobserved  ;  who  judges  with  the  greatest  sagacity  of  the  designs  of  olhet 
men,  and  the  consequences  of  his  oavo  actionK*     lo  tin's  sn|icriority  of  ufi«  J 
derstanding  we  give  the  luime  of  gt»ni«s,  aj»d  hn»k  up  with  admimtiim  Xim\ 
every  thing  that  bears  thi?  marks  of  it  f 

\  et  this  power,  so  liighly  valuable  in  itself,  and  m  useful  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  may  be  misapjdied  ;  and  men  of  genius,  in  all  ages,  have  lieen  prone 
to  apply  it  to  pnrpctses  for  which  it  is  altogether  incomjwtcnt* 

The  works  of  men  and  the  works  of  nature  are  not  uf  the  mnie  order. 
The  force  of  genius  may  ejiable  a  man  [nrfectly  to  comprehend  the  fc»nner»  ^ 
and  to  see  them  to  the  bottom.  What  is  contrived  and  exeeutetl  by  on©  j 
man  may  be  perfectly  understood  by  inotber  man*  With  great  pruimbi- < 
lity,  he  nuiy  from  a  part  ccaijecture  the  whole,  *ir  from  the  effects  noiy  Cun- i 
jccture  the  causes  ;  iK'auise  tliry  ore  effecU  of  a  wisdom  not  iU|K»rior  to  hi« 
oirn* 

But  the  w(»rk9  of  nature  are  contrived  and  executed  by  a  wiMltitn  ti 
wwrx  inBnitrly  sup»*fior  tH  that  «f  man  ;  and  when  men  alt<»m[»l,  by  th# 
fcrreof  ^uius,  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  pheiM^mena  of  yulure/thef ! 
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have  only  the  chance  of  going  wrong  mwe  ingeniously.  Their  conjectures 
may  appear  very  probable  to  beings  no  wiser  than  themselves ;  but  thev 
have  BO  chance  to  hit  the  truth.  They  are  like  the  conjectures  of  a  chili 
how  a  ship  of  war  is  built,  and  how  it  is  managed  at  sea. 

Let  the  man  of  genius  try  to  make  an  animal,  even  the  meanest ;  to 
make  a  plants  or  even  a  single  leaf  of  a  plant,  or  feather  of  a  bird;  he  will 
find  that  all  his  wisdom  and  sagacity  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  wis- 
dom of  nature,  nor  his  power  with  the  power  of  nature. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  shows  how  prone  ingenious  men  have  been  to 
invent  hy{)otheses  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  how  fond,  by  a  kind 
of  anticipation,  to  discover  her  secrets.  Instead  of  a  slow  and  gradual  ascent 
in  the  scale  of  natural  causes,  by  a  just  and  copious  induction,  they  would 
shorten  the  work,  and,  by  a  flight  of  genius,  get  to  the  top  at  once. 
This  gratifies  the  pride  of  human  understanding ;  but  it  is  an  attempt 
beyond  our  force,  like  that  of  Phaeton  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

When  a  man  has  laid  out  all  his  ingenuity  in  fabricating  a  system,  he 
views  it  with  the  eye  of  a  parent ;  he  strains  phenomena  to  make  them 
tally  with  it,  and  make  it  look  like  the  work  of  nature. 

The  slow  and  patient  method  of  induction,  the  only  way  to  attain  any 
knowledge  of  nature's  work,  was  little  understood  until  it  was  delineated 
by  lord  Bacon,  and  has  been  little  followed  since.  It  humbles  the  pride  of 
man,  and  puts  him  constantly  in  mind  that  his  most  ingenious  conjectures 
with  regard  to  the  works  of  God  are  pitiful  and  childish. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  the  favourite  talent  of  invention.  In  the  humble 
method  of  information,  from  the  great  volume  of  nature  we  must  receive 
all  our  knowledge  of  nature.  Whatever  is  beyond  a  just  interpretation  of 
that  volume  is  the  work  of  man ;  and  the  work  of  God  ought  not  to  be 
contaminated  by  any  mixture  with  it. 

To  a  man  of  genius,  self-denial  is  a  difllicult  lesson  in  philosophy  as  well 
as  in  religion.  To  bring  his  fine  imaginations  and  most  ingenious  con- 
jectures to  the  fiery  trial  of  experiment  and  induction,  by  which  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  will  be  found  to  be  dross,  is  a  humiliating  task.  This 
IS  to  condemn  him  to  dig  in  a  mine,  when  he  would  fiy  with  the  wings  of 
an  eagle. 

In  aU  the  fine  arts,  whose  end  is  to  please,  genius  is  deservedly  supreme. 
In  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  it  often  docs  wonders  ;  but  in  all  inquiries 
into  the  constitution  of  nature  it  must  act  a  subordinate  part,  ill  suited  to 
the  superiority  it  boasts.  It  may  combine,  but  it  must  not  fabricate.  It 
may  collect  evidence,  but  must  not  8Uj)ply  the  want  of  it  by  conjecture- 
It  may  display  its  powers  by  putting  nature  to  the  question  in  well-con- 
trived experiments,  but  it  must  add  nothing  to  her  answers. 

5.  In  avoiding  one  extreme,  men  are  very  apt  to  rush  into  the  opposite. 

Thus,  in  rude  ages,  men  unaccustomed  to  search  for  natural  causes 
ascribe  every  uncommon  appearance  to  the  immediate  interposition  of  in- 
visible beings ;  but  when  philosophy  has  discovered  natural  causes  of  many 
events,  which,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  were  ascril)ed  to  the  immediate 
operation  of  gods  or  demons,  they  are  apt  to  think  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
of  an  invisible  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  worfd. 

Rude  men  are  at  first  disposed  to  ascribe  intelligence  and  active  power 
to  every  thing  they  see  move  or  undergo  any  change.  *'  Savages,"  says 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  "  wherever  they  see  motion  which  they  cannot  account 
for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul."     When  they  come  to  b«i  convinced  of  the 
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ftilly  of  tills  extreme,  tliey  are  apt  to  run  ijito  the  opposite,  and  to  think 
tlmt  t'verj'  thing  moves  only  iis  it  is  moved,  nnd  acts  as  it  ia  actetl  ujion. 

Thus,  from  the  e^ttreme  of  superstiticm,  tlie  transition  iseasy  to  that  of 
atheism  ;  and  from  the  extreme  of  ascribing  activity  to  every  part  of  nature, 
to  that  of  excluding  it  alttjgether,  and  making  even  the  determinationa  of 
iiitelli^erit  beijigs,  the  links  of  one  fatal  chain,  or  the  wheels  of  one  great 
mac  I  line. 

The  ahtise  of  occult  qualities  in  the  Peripatetic  philos**phy  led  Des  Cartes 
and  his  followers  to  reject  all  occult  qualities  ;  to  pretend  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  mere  matter  and  motion,  and  even  to  fix  disgntce 
np<m  the  name  of  occult  quaJity. 

6.  Illen's  judgments  are  often  perverted  by  their  aflections  and  pas&ionfi. 
This  is  so  coram**nly  obser\*ed,  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it 
needs  no  proof  nor  ilhijstrati«m. 

The  second  class  of  idols  in  lord  Bacon's  division,  are  the  iJola  :sprcuM* 

These  are  prejudices  which  have  their  origin,  not  from  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  hut  from  something  peculiar  to  liic  individual. 

As  in  a  cave  objects  vary  in  their  appearanci*  according  to  the  form  of 
the  cave,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  it  receives  the  light,  lord  Hacon  con- 
ceives the  mind  of  every  man  to  resemble  a  cnve,  which  has  its  particular 
form,  and  its  particular  manner  of  being  enlightened  ;  and,  from  these  dr- 
cutnstanc^Sj  often  gives  faJse  colours  and  a  delusive  appearance  to  objects 
seen  in  it. 

Fur  thi^  reason,  he  gives  the  name  of  h/oh  xpecm  to  those  prejudices 
whicfi  arise  from  tlie  particular  way  in  which  a  man  has  Invn  trained, 
from  his  being  adilicteti  to  sume  particular  profession,  or  from  something 
particular  in  the  turn  of  his  mind. 

A  man  whose  thoughts  have  been  confined  to  a  certain  track  by  his  j>ro- 
fcssion  or  manner  of  life,  is  very  apt  to  judge  wrong  when  he  ventures  out 
of  that  track.  He  is  apt  to  draw  every  thing  witliin  the  sphere  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  judge  by  its  n>axims  of  things  that  have  no  relation  to  it. 

The  mere  mathematician  is  apt  t<»  apply  measure  and  calculation  to 
things  which  do  not  admit  of  it.  Direct  and  inverse  nitios  have  been  ap- 
plied by  an  ingenious  author  to  measure  human  alfections,  and  the  monil 
worth  of  actions.  An  endnent  mathematician  attempted  to  ascertain  by 
calculation  the  ratio  in  which  the  evidence  of  facts  must  decrease  in  thte 
course  of  time,  and  fixed  the  period  when  the  evidence  of  the  facts  on  whidi 
lliriHtianity  i«  founded  shidl  become  evanescent,  and  N^hen  in  consequence 
no  faith  shall  be  found  on  the  earth*  1  have  seen  a  philosnphind  dissertation 
published  by  a  very  giMnl  mathematician,  wherein,  in  opposition  to  the 
ancient  division  of  things  into  ten  categories^  he  maintains  that  there  srs 
no  more,  and  can  Ijc  no  more,  th^u  two  categoriea*  to  wit  dntn  and  fumdia^ 

The  ancient  chemists  were  wont  to  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  even  <»f  religion,  by  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury. 

Mr  Locke,  1  think,  mentions  an  eminent  musician,  who  Itetieved  that 
(fod  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  the  sevejith.  liecau^e  there 
.ire  but  seven  notes  in  music,  1  knew  one  of  that  profcMiim  who  thought 
that  there  coidd  lie  only  three  narts  in  harmony,  to  wit,  htmA>  tenor »  and 
tr**ble  ;  because  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trinity. 

The  Imrned  aud  ingenious  Dr.  Henry  More  having  very  cUliorately  and 
^  lly   eomnib'd   his  Enchhktititn    Mriaphjfskftm,  and  Etuhiridmm 

id  all  the  diviKioni  and  subdivisioni>  of  both  to  be  allej 


1 


I 


i  tound 

taught  111  the  first  chapter  of  Gcnokis. 


gv^icalljT 
Thu»^  e?eii  very  ingenious  men  vt 
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apt  to  make  a  ridiculous  fieure^  by  drawing  into  the  tracks  in  which  their 
thoughts  have  long  run,  things  altogether  foreign  to  it. 

Different  persons^  either  ^m  temper  or  from  education^  have  different 
tendencies  ot  understandings  which^  by  their  excess^  are  unfavourable  to 
sound  judgment. 

Some  have  an  undue  admiration  of  antiquity,  and  contempt  of  whatever 
is  modem  ;  others  go  as  fiar  into  the  contrary  extreme.  It  may  be  judged 
that  the  former  are  persons  who  value  themselves  upon  their  acquaintance 
with  ancient  authors^  and  the  latter  such  as  have  little  knowledge  of  this 
kind. 

Some  are  afraid  to  venture  a  step  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  think  it 
safest  to  go  with  the  multitude ;  others  are  fond  of  singularities,  and  of 
every  thing  that  has  the  air  of  paradox. 

Some  are  desultory  and  changeable  in  their  opinions;  others  unduly 
tenacious.  Most  men  have  a  predilection  for  the  tenets  of  their  sect  or 
party,  and  still  more  for  their  own  inventions. 

The  idolafori  are  the  fallacies  arising  from  the  imperfections  and  the 
abuse  of  language,  which  is  an  instrument  of  thought  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
munication of  our  thoughts. 

Whether  it  be  the  effect  of  constitution  or  of  habit,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine ;  but,  from  one  or  both  of  these  causes,  it  happens, 
that  no  man  can  pursue  a  train  of  thought  or  reasoning  without  the  use  of 
language.  Woras  are  the  signs  of  our  thoughts  ;  and  the  sign  is  so  asso- 
ciated Avith  the  thing  signified,  that  the  last  can  hardly  present  itself  to 
the  imagination  without  drawing  the  other  along  with  it. 

A  man  who  would  compose  in  any  language,  must  think  in  that  lan- 
guage. If  he  thinks  in  one  language  what  he  would  express  in  another, 
he  thereby  doubles  his  labour,  and,  after  all,  his  expressions  will  have 
more  the  air  of  a  translation  than  of  an  original. 

This  shows,  that  our  thoughts  take  their  colour  in  some  degree  from  the 
language  we  use ;  and  that,  although  language  ought  always  to  be  sub- 
servient to  thought,  yet  thought  must  be  at  sometimes,  and  in  some  degree, 
subservient  to  language. 

As  a  servant  that  is  extremely  useful  and  necessary  to  his  master  by 
degrees  acquires  an  authority  over  him,  so  that  the  master  must  often  yield 
to  the  servant ;  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  language.  Its  intention  is 
to  be  a  servant  to  the  understanding ;  but  it  is  so  useful  and  so  necessary, 
that  we  cannot  avoid  being  sometimes  led  by  it  when  it  ought  to  follow. 
We  cannot  shake  off  this  impediment,  we  must  drag  it  along  with  us;  and 
therefore  must  direct  our  course,  and  regulate,  our  pace,  as  it  permits. 

Language  must  have  many  imperfections  when  applied  to  philosophy, 
because  it  was  not  made  for  that  use.  In  the  early  periods  of  society,  rude 
and  ignorant  men  use  certain  forms  of  speech,  to  express  their  wants,  their 
desires,  and  their  transactions  with  one  another.  Their  language  can  reach 
no  farther  than  their  speculations  and  notions ;  and  if  their  notions  be 
vague  and  ill  defined,  the  words  by  which  they  express  them  must  be  so 
likewise. 

It  was  a  grand  and  noble  project  of  bishop  Wilkins,  to  invent  a  philoso- 
phical language,  which  should  be  free  from  the  imperfections  of  vulgar  lan- 
guages. Whether  this  attempt  will  ever  succeed,  so  far  as  to  be  generally 
usenil,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  The  great  pains  taken  by  that 
excellent  man  in  this  design  have  hitherto  produced  no  effect.  Very  few 
have  ever  entered  minutely  into  his  views ;  far  less  have  his  philosophical 
language  and  his  real  character  been  brought  into  u^c. 

He  founds  his  phiiosophical  language  and  ictX  c\vd.VA.c\.^ix  w^^w  "^"i^ 
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U'matical  division  nut!  suMi  vision  of  all  the  things  wliicb  maybe  pxprcned 
by  laii^uug*" ;  aiitl,  instead  of  the  anciriil  divisitm  into  ten  categone<i»  h»A 
wnide  forty  catt'gurics.  or  summu^eneta  But  whether  this  divinian^  though 
made  hy  a  very  comprehensive  mind,  will  always  suit  the  vuriuus  «y^tcni4 
that  may  hi.*  introduced »  and  all  the  real  imjimvements  that  may  be  mnde 
in  human  knowledge,  may  l>e  dtiuhted.  The  dithciilty  i*'  still  greattT  in 
the  snl>di visions  ;  so  that  it  is  to  Ik*  feartnl,  that  this  nolde  attempt  wf  A 
great  genius  will  prove  abortive,  until  philosophers  have  the  same  opiaioot 
and  the  same  systems  in  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

There  is  more  rea^in  to  hojye  that  the  languages  n*iei!  hy  plul*jwi>pher»  OMijr 
be  gradually  improved  in  co|iiuusnesii  and  indisitinctness  ;  and  that  improve- 
metits  in  knowledge  and  in  laugiingc  may  go  hand  in  hand,  and  IkcUitalc 
each  otlier*  But  I  fear  the  im [perfections  of  language  can  never  be  jier- 
fectly  remedied  while  our  knowledge  i.s  imperfect. 

However  tliis  may  hi%  it  is  evident  that  the  imperfections  of  langimgr, 
and  much  more  the  a!)ns(*  of  it,  are  the  occasion  of  many  errors ;  and  that 
in  many  disputes  wliich  have  engaged  learned  men,  the  diiference  has  bcrn 
partly,  and  in  s<)me  wholly,  about  the  meaning  of  words. 

IV J r,  Li>eke  found  it  iieces?;ury  to  ^nijdoy  a  fourth  part  of  his  £«a«y  tm 
Human  I'nderstnndiiig  about  words;  their  various  Kinds;  their  itnper* 
fection  and  abuse,  and  the  remedies  of  both  ;  and  has  made  many  obsQnr»> 
tions  up<m  these  subjects  well  w*iirthy  of  attentive  j>cjUKal. 

The  fourth  class  of  prejudices  arc  the  idula  tfitohi,  by  which  arc  meunt 
prejudices  arising  from  tlic  8y&tcm$  or  sect5^  in  which  we  hare  been  tfaioc  ' 
or  which  we  have  adopted, 

A  false  system  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  becomes,  an  it  were»  the  me 
thrimgh  which  w^e  rpp  objects:  they  receive  a  tincture  from  it»  and  aji 
of  anotluT  ctt!<»ur  than  when  seen  by  a  pure  liglit. 

I'pon  the  same  subject,  a  Platonist,  a  Peripatetic,  and  an  Kpieumiit» 
will  think  dilTerently,  not  only  in  matters  connected  with  his  peculmr 
tenets,  but  even  in  tilings  remote  fmm  them. 

AjudieiouH  history  of  the  diHTerent  sects  of  philo«w>pher8,  and  the  ditf 
methods  of  philosophising,  which  have  obtained  among  mankind*  would  W< 
no  small  use  to  direct  men  in  the  search  of  truth.     In  such  a  history,  wl 
would  be  of  the  greatest  moment  is  not  so  mucli  a  minute  detiul  of 
th^m  fta  of  t^ch  sect,  as  a  just  delineation  of  the  spirit  of  the  sect,  and  of  tin 
point  of  view  in  which  things  ap[)eared  to  its  founder*     Thi*  was  pcrfectli 
understood,  and,  as  far  as  concerns  the  the<»ries  of  morals,  is  executed  wittt] 
great  judgment  and  candour  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Tlieory  of  Moral 
tiinents. 

As  there  arc  certain  temjwramcnts  of  the  body  that  disiKJse  a  roan 
to  one  class  of  diseases  than  to  another ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  db 
of  that  kind,  w  hen  they  haj^K'n  by  accident,  are  apt  to  induce  tiietcmji 
menl  that  ih  suited  to  them ;  there  is  something  analogous  to  this  in 
disteuscs  of  the  uttderstanding. 

A  certain  complexion  of  understanding  may  dispose  a  man  to  m^^j^^m^ 
of  oT)ini(inH  more  than  to  another;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vpffima 
opinioitH,  fixed  in  the  mind  by  eduaition  or  otherwise,  gives  Unit  cptnplrxit 
to  the  understanding  which  i»  suited  to  them. 

It  were  to  lie  wished,  that  the  different  sv^tems  that  have  pre\'ail^  could 
\w  elttj-\ed  according  to  their  spirit,  as  wi  if  as  named  from  their  found 
Laid  Pucon  has  distingui^hefl  faUe  philosophy  into  the  sophist icait 
empiriculi  and  suj>er*titicmji,   and  has  mode  judicious  observations 
•■ach  of  thcM*  kind*.     But  I  apprehend  this  subject  fleserve*  to  be 
fully  hy  ^iich  a  hand,  if  Mich  a  \vaivA  Ciiu  Vk  fmvwd. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  REASONING  IN  GENERAL^  AND  OF  DEMONSTRATION. 

The  power  of  reasoning  is  verj  nearly  allied  to  that  of  judging;  and  it 
is  of  little  consequence  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  to  distinguish  them 
nicely.  On  this  account,  the  same  name  is  often  given  to  both .  We  include 
both  under  the  name  of  reason.  The  assent  we  give  to  a  proposition  is 
called  judgment,  whether  the  proposition  be  self-evident  or  derive  its 
evidence  by  reasoning  from  other  propositions. 

Yet  there  is  a  distinction  between  reasoning  and  judging.  Reasoning  is 
the  process  by  which  we  pass  from  one  judgment  to  another  which  is  the 
consequence  of  it.  Accordinglv  our  judgments  are  distinguished  into  in- 
tuitive, which  are  not  grounded  upon  any  preceding  judgment,  and  discur- 
sive, whidi  are  deduced  from  some  preceding  judgment  by  reasoning. 

In  all  reasoning,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  proposition  inferred,  and  one 
or  more  from  which  it  is  inferred.  And  this  power  of  inferring,  or  drawing 
a  conclusion,  is  only  another  name  for  reasoning ;  the  proposition  inferred 
l)eing  called  the  conclusion,  and  the  proposition  or  propositions  from  which 
it  is  inferred,  the  premises. 

Reasoning  may  consist  of  many  steps ;  the  first  conclusion  being  a  pre- 
mise to  a  second,  that  to  a  third,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  last  con- 
clusion. A  process  consisting  of  many  steps  of  this  kind  is  so  easily 
distinguished  from  jud^ent,  that  it  is  never  called  by  that  name.  But 
when  there  is  only  a  single  step  to  the  conclusion,  the  distinction  is  less 
obvious,  and  the  process  is  sometimes  called  judgment,  sometimes  reasoning. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  common  discourse,  judgment  and  reasoning 
should  not  be  very  nicely  distinguished,  since  thev  are  in  some  cases  con- 
founded even  by  logicians.  We  are  taught  in  logic,  that  judgment  is 
expressed  by  one  proposition,  but  that  reasoning  requires  two  or  three. 
But  so  various  are  the  modes  of  speech,  that  what  in  one  mode  is  expressed 
by  twoor  three  propositions,  may  in  another  mode  be  expressed  by  one.  Thus 
I  may  say,  God  is  sood ;  therefore  good  men  shall  be  happif.  This  is 
reasoning  of  that  kind  which  logicians  call  an  enthymeme,  consisting  of  an 
antecedent  proposition,  and  a  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  But  this  reasoning 
may  be  expressed  by  one  proposition,  thus :  Because  God  is  good,  good 
nten  shall  be  happy.  This  is  what  they  call  a  causal  proposition,  and 
therefore  expresses  judgment;  yet  the  enthymeme,  which  is  reasoning, 
expresses  no  more. 

Reasoning,  as  well  as  judgment,  must  be  true  or  false  ;  both  are  grounded 
uj)on  evidence  which  may  be  probable  or  demonstrative,  and  both  are 
accompanied  with  assent  or  belief. 

The  power  of  reasoning  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
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Ijumun  natut^ ;  because  hy  it  many  important  truths  have  been  and  timy i 
be  discciverLH!,  which  without  it  would  l>e  beyond  out  reach;  yet  it  ncrmftj 
to  be  imly  n  kind  of  crutch  to  a  liniited  uuderntanding.  We  can  oonceivi 
an  understanding,  superior  to  human,  to  which  that  truth  appears  iatUH 
tively,  which  wv  can  only  discovi^r  hy  reasoning*  For  this  cause,  thong* 
we  must  ascribe  judgment  tot!ie  Almighty,  we  do  not  ascribe?  reaisimint^  1 
hitn,  beaiusc  it  implies  some  defect  or  limitation  of  understanding.  Kvenj 
among  men,  to  use  reasoning  in  things  that  are  self*evident,  is  trifling ;  like  ^ 
a  man  going  upon  crutches  M'hen  he  can  walk  upon  his  legs. 

What  reasoning  is,  can  be  understood  only  hy  a  man  who  has  rea^oncd^ 
and  who  is  capable  of  reflecting  upon  this  operation  of  his  own  mind.  We 
can  define  it  only  by  synonymous  words  or  phrases,  such  as  inferring, 
drawing  u  conclusion,  and  the  like.  The  very  notion  of  reastming,  there- 
fore, c*sin  enter  into  the  mind  by  no  other  clmnnel  than  that  of  reflecting 
upon  the  operation  of  reasoning  in  our  own  minds;  and  the  notions  of 
premises  and  conclusion,  of  a  Hyllogjsni,  and  all  its  constituent  part«,  of  an. 
entbymemcj  sorites  demunstratiou,  paralogism,  and  many  others^  hare  th^l 
same  origin.  | 

II  is  nature  undoubtedly  that  gives  us  the  capacity  of  reasoning.  V^HieviJ 
this  IS  wanting,  no  art  wrr  education  cin  supply  it.  But  this  capadtjf  ] 
may  be  dornraut  through  life,  like  the  sinnl  of  n  plant*  which,  for  ti'ant  utl 
beat  and  moisture,  never  vegetates.  This  is  probably  the  caae  of  i 
savages. 

Altbough  the  capacity  he  purely  the  gift  of  nature,  and  probably  given 
in  %^ery  different  degrees  to  uifft^rent  j>ersi>ns  ;  yet  the  power  of  reas<ming 
seems  to  he  got  Ijy  habit,  as  much  as  the  |KJWer  of  walking  or  running- 
It*  first  exertions  ^ve  are  not  able  to  rec<dlect  in  ourselves,  or  clearly  ta 
discern  in  others.  They  are  very  feeble,  and  need  to  he  led  by  example, 
and  supported  by  uuthority*  By  dt^ees  it  acquires  strength,  chiefly  bjr 
means  of  imitation  and  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  re^isoning  on  various  subjects  not  only  strengthens  th« 
faculty,  but  furnishes  the  mind  with  a  store  of  materials.     Every  train  of  ' 
reasoning,  which  is  familiar,  l>ecomes  a  beaten  track  in  the  way  to  miin^f 
others.     It  removes  many  obstacles  which  lay  in  our  way,  and  smooths 
many  roads  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  travel  in  future  disquisitions. 

When  men  of  equal  natural  partn  apply  their  reasoning  jKJwer  to  any 
subject,  the  man  who  has  rea^soned  much  on  the  same,  or  on  similar  sub- 
jects, has  a  like  advantage  over  him  who  has  not,  as  the  mechanic  who  has 
store  of  tools  for  his  work,  has  of  him  who  has  his  tools  to  make,  or  even 
to  invent. 

In  a  train  of  reasoning,  the  evidence  of  every  step,  where  nothing  is  Irft 
to  be  supplied  by  the  reader  or  hearer,  must  be  immediately  discernible  to 
every  man  of  ripe  understanding  who  has  a  distinct  Ciimprehension  of  the 
premises  and  conclusion,  and  who  compares  them  t*>gether.  To  be  able  t« 
conijirehend,  in  oric  view,  a  combinatinn  of  steps  of  this  kind,  is  more  dif* 
ficult,  and  seems  to  recjuire  a  superior  natural  ability.  In  all,  it  may  he 
much  improved  by  habit. 

But  the  highest  talent  in  reasoning  is  the  invention  of  prooli ;  by  wkicli 
truths  remote  from  the  premises  are  brought  to  light.  In  aU  works  of  un- 
derstanding, invention  has  the  highest  praise;  it  requirrs  an  ext^^naivt 
view  of  what  relate*  to  the  subject,  antf  a  quickness  in  discerning  tboM 
alRaitteH  and  relations  which  may  be  subservient  to  the  purpoae. 

•    «U  invention  there  must  be  some  end  in  view :  and  sagacity  in  findilf 
*iad  tlwt  lead.'*  to  this  end,  is,  I  think,  what  we  call  invention*     la 
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this  chiefly,  as  I  apprehend,  and  in  dear  and  distinct  conceptions,  consist 
that  superiority  of  understanding  which  we  call  genius. 

In  every  chain  of  reasoning,  the  evidence  of  the  last  conclusion  can  be 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  w^kest  link  of  the  chain,  whatever  may  be  the 
strength  of  the  rest. 

The  most  remarkable  distinction  of  reasonings  is,  that  some  are  probable, 
others  demonstrative. 

In  every  step  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  the  inference  is  necessary,  and 
we  perceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  conclusion  should  not  follow  from 
the  premises.  In  probable  reasoning,  the  connexion  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion  is  not  necessary,  nor  do  we  perceive  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  first  should  be  true  while  the  last  is  false. 

Hence  demonstrative  reasoning  has  no  degrees,  nor  can  one  demon- 
stration be  stronger  than  another,  though,  in  relation  to  our  faculties,  one 
may  be  more  easily  comprehended  than  another.  Every  demonstration 
gives  equal  strength  to  the  conclusion,  and  leaves  no  possibility  of  its 
being  false. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancients,  that  demonstrative 
reasoning  can  be  applied  only  to  truths  that  are  necessary,  and  not  to  those 
that  are  contingent.  In  this,  I  believe  they  judged  right.  Of  all  created 
things,  the  existence,  the  attributes,  and  consequently  the  relations  re- 
sulting from  those  attributes,  are  contingent.  They  depend  upon  the  will 
and  power  of  him  who  made  them.  These  are  matters  of  fiact,  and  admit 
not  of  demonstration. 

The  field  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  therefore,  is  the  various  relations 
of  things  abstract,  that  is,  of  things  which  we  conceive,  without  regard  to 
their  existence.  Of  these,  as  they  are  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  are  no- 
thing but  what  they  are  conceived  to  be,  we  may  have  a  clear  and  adequate 
comprehension.  Their  relations  and  attributes  are  necessary  and  immu- 
table. They  are  the  things  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists 
gave  the  name  of  ideas.  I  would  beg  leave  to  borrow  this  meaning  of  the 
word  idea  from  those  ancient  philosophers,  and  then  I  must  agree  with 
them,  that  ideas  are  the  only  objects  about  which  we  can  reason  demon- 
stratively. 

There  are  many  even  of  our  ideas  about  which  we  can  carry  on  no  con- 
siderable train  of  reasoning.  Though  they  be  ever  so  well  defined,  and 
perfectly  comprehended,  yet  their  agreements  and  disagreements  are  few, 
and  these  are  discerned  at  once.  We  may  go  a  step  or  two  in  forming  a 
conclusion  with  regard  to  such  objects,  but  can  go  no  farther.  There  are 
others,  about  whidi  we  may,  by  a  long  train  of  demonstrative  reasoning, 
arrive  at  conclusions  very  remote  and  unexpected. 

The  reasonings  I  have  met  with  that  can  be  called  strictly  demonstrative, 
may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  They  are  either  metaphysical,  or 
they  are  mathematical. 

In  metaphysical  reasoning,  the  process  is  always  short.  The  conclusion 
is  but  a  step  or  two,  seldom  more,  from  the  nrst  principle  or  axiom  on 
which  it  is  grounded,  and  the  different  conclusions  depend  not  upon  one 
another. 

It  is  otherwise  in  mathematical  reasoning.  Here  the  field  has  no  limits. 
One  proposition  leads  on  to  another,  that  to  a  third,  and  so  on  without  end. 
If  it  should  be  asked  why  demonstrative  reasoning  has  so  wide  a  field  in 
mathematics,  while,  in  other  abstract  subjects,  it  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits  ?  I  conceive  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  nature  of  quantity^ 
the  object  of  mathematics. 
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Every  qtifintity*  as  it  lias  mtignitiule,  and  is  divisibli;  into  parts  witliout 
end,  soj  in  ri^spect  of  its  magnitnde,  it  hits  a  certain  ratiii  to  every  quantity 
of  the  kind.  The  ratios  of  qiiantitit'S  ure  inmimemble*  snch  as,  a  half,  si 
ihirdj  a  teath,  doublcj  triple.  All  the  pjwers  of  numlM?r  are  insuificient  l« 
express*  the  variety  of  rutioA.  For  there  are  innamersible  ratios  which  can- 
not be  jierfeetly  expressed  by  numbers,  siieh  as,  the  ratio  of  the  side  to  the 
diii'^onal  of  a  Mpiiire,  of  tlie  circumference  of  a  circle  to  the  diameter.  Of 
this  infinite  viiriety  of  ratif»s,  every  one  may  be  clearly  conceived,  and  di»* 
tinctly  exj)resficd,  so  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  any  other. 

Extended  quantitieSj  such  as  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  lM?sides  the  variety  of 
relations  they  liave  in  respect  of  magnitude,  have  no  less  variety  in  respect 
of  figure  ;  and  every  mathematical  figure  may  be  accurately  defined,  so  as 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  I 

Hiere  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  other  objects  of  abstract  reasoning* 
*S<i!ne  of  them  have  various  degrees ;  hut  these  are  not  capable  of  measure, 
nor  can  he  siiid  to  have  an  assignable  ratio  to  otiiers  of  the  kind.  They  , 
are  either  simple,  or  coiiiiHmnded  of  u  few  indivisible  parts  ;  and  tberefon;^ 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  can  Ifiuch  only  in  few  points.  But 
mathematical  quantities  beiJig  made  uj*  of  parts  without  number,  can 
touch  in  innumerable  points,  and  be  compared  in  innumerable  difl^erent 
ways. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to  measure  the  merit  of  actions  by  the  | 
ratios  of  the  affections  and  princi[>les  of  action  from  which  they  proceed,  i 
"ilns  may  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  analogy,  serve  to  iHuslrate  what  vnm  j 
before  known  ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  truth  can  lie  discovered  in  this  way.  I 
There  are  no  doubt  degrees  of  benevolence,  self-love,  and  other  affections ; 
but,  when  we  apply  ratios  to  them,  I  apprehend  we  have  no  distinct 
meaning. 

8ome  demonstrations  are  called  direct,  others  indirect.  The  first  Icitid 
leads  directly  to  the  Ci>nclnsion  to  lie  provetl.  Of  the  indirect  some  are 
called  demonstrations  ^ff/t/Aiu/Ww/??*  In  these  the  proposition  contradictory 
to  that  which  is  t4>  be  proved  is  demonstrated  to  be  fake»  or  la  lead  to  an 
absurdity  ;  whence  it  foOows,  that  its  contradictory,  that  is,  the  proposition 
to  Ije  proved,  is  true.  This  inference  is  groundea  upon  an  axiom  in  logic« 
That  of  two  contradictory  pro|>ositions,  if  one  be  false,  the  other  must 
be  true. 

Another  kind  of  indirect  demonstration  proeee<ls  by  enumerating  all  the 
8np|iositions  that  can  ptussibly  be  made  concerning  the  proposition  to  be 
proved,  and  then  demonstrating,  that  al!  of  tliem  exceptmg  that  which  ia 
Ui  be  proved,  are  false  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  excepted  suppi«>ition  i« 
true*  Thus  one  line  is  jiroved  to  be  equal  to  another,  by  proving  first  that 
it  cannot  be  greater,  and  then  that  it  cannot  be  less:  for  it  must  be  either 
greater,  or  less,  or  equal ;  and  two  of  these  auppofiitions  being  demonstrated 
to  be  false,  the  tliird  must  be  true. 

All  these  kinds  of  demonstration  arc  used  in  mathematics,  and  perhapn 
some  others.  They  have  all  equal  strength.  The  direct  deroonstratiim  is 
preferred  where  it  can  be  had,  for  this  reason  only,  a^*  I  ap[>rehcnd,  becaiia#  '' 
It  is  the  shortest  road  to  the  conclusion.  The  nature  of  the  evidence  tfid 
its  strength  is  the  same  in  ail :  only  we  are  conducted  to  it  by  differeni 
rottda. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
WHETHER  MORALITY  BE  CAPABLE  OF  DEMONSTRATION. 

What  has  been  said  of  demonstrative  reasoning  may  help  us  to  judge  of 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  advanced  in  several  places  of  his  Essay,  to  wit, 
*'  That  morality  is  capable  of  demonstration  as  well  as  mathematics." 

In  book  3,  chap.  11,  having  observed  that  mixed  modes,  especially  thoee 
belonging  to  moralitv,  being  such  combinations  of  ideas  as  the  mind  puts 
together  of  its  own  cnoice,  the  signification  of  their  names  may  be  perfectly 
and  exactly  defined,  he  adds — 

Sect.  16,  "  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  I  am  bold  to  think,  that  morality 
18  capable  of  demonstration  as  well  as  mathematics :  since  the  precise  real 
essence  of  the  things  moral  words  stand  for  may  be  perfectly  known,  and 
so  the  congruity  or  incongruity  of  the  things  themselves  be  certainly  dis- 
covered, in  which  consists  perfect  knowledge.  Nor  let  any  one  object. 
That  the  names  of  substances  are  often  to  be  made  use  of  in  morality,  as 
well  as  those  of  modes,  from  which  will  arise  obscurity :  for  as  to  sub- 
stances, when  concerned  in  moral  discourses,  their  diverse  natures  are  not 
so  much  inquired  into  as  supposed :  v.  g,  when  we  say  that  man  is  subject 
to  law,  we  mean  nothing  by  man  but  a  corporeal  rational  creature :  what 
the  real  essence  or  other  qualities  of  that  creature  are,  in  this  case,  is  no 
way  considered." 

Again,  in  book  4,  chap.  3,  sect.  18,  "  The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
whose  workmanship  we  are,  and  the  idea  of  ourselves,  being  such  as  are 
clear  in  us,  would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and  pursued,  afford  such 
foundation  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action,  as  might  place  morality  among 
the  sciences  capable  of  demonstration.  The  relation  of  other  modes  may 
certainly  be  perceived,  as  well  as  those  of  number  and  extension :  and  I 
cannot  see  why  they  should  not  be  capable  of  demonstration,  if  due 
methods  were  thought  on  to  examine  or  pursue  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement." 

He  afterwards  gives  as  instances  two  propositions,  as  moral  propositions 
of  which  we  may  be  as  certain  as  of  any  in  mathematics ;  and  considers  at 
large  what  may  have  given  the  advantage  to  the  ideas  of  quantity,  and 
made  them  be  thought  more  capable  of  certainty  and  demonstration. 

Again,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  sect.  7,  8,  "  This  I  think 
I  may  say,  that  if  other  ideas  that  are  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essences 
of  their  several  species,  were  pursued  in  the  way  familiar  to  mathematicians, 
they  would  carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  evidence  and  clear- 
ness, than  possibly  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  This  gave  me  the  confidence  to 
advance  that  conjecture  which  I  suggest,  chap.  3,  viz.  That  morality  is 
capable  of  demonstration  as  well  as  mathematics." 

From  these  passages  it  appears,  that  this  opinion  was  not  a  transient 
thought,  but  what  he  had  resolved  in  his  mind  on  diflferent  occasions.  He 
offers  his  reasons  for  it,  illustrates  it  by  examples,  and  considers  at  length 
the  causes  that  have  led  men  to  think  mathematics  more  capable  of  demon- 
stration than  the  principles  of  morals. 

Some  of  his  learned  correspondents,  particularly  his  friend  Mr.  Molyneux, 
urged  and  im|K)rtuned  him  to  compose  a  system  of  morals  according  to  the 
idea  he  had  advanced  in  his  Essay;  and  in  his  answer  to  these  qa^msI^ 
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tations  Le  only  pleads  other  occiipations,  without  suggesting  any  change  of 
his  opinion,  or  any  great  ditHciilty  in  the  execution  of  what  was  desired^ 

The  reason  he  gives  for  this*  opinion  m  ingenious,  and  his  regard  for 
virtue,  the  highest  prerogative  of  the  human  species,  made  him  fond  of  an 
opinion  which  seemed  to  be  favourahle  to  virtue,  iind  to  have  a  just  founda- 
tion In  reason* 

We  nee<l  not,  however,  be  afraid,  that  the  interest  of  virtue  may  suffer 
by  a  free  and  candid  examination  of  thin  question,  or  indeed  of  any 
question  whatever.  For  tlie  interests  of  truth  and  of  virtue  can  never  be 
found  in  opposition.  Darkness  and  error  may  befriend  vice,  but  can  never 
be  fav(nirahle  to  virtue. 

Those  philosophers  who  think  that  our  determinations  in  morals  are  not 
real  judgments,  that  riglit  and  wrong  in  Ijuman  conduct  are  only  certain 
feelingH  i*r  sensations  in  the  jverson  who  contemplates  the  action,  must 
reject  Mr*  Locke's  opinion  without  examination.  Fnt  if  the  principles  of 
moraLs  lie  not  a  matter  of  judgment,  hut  of  feeling  only,  there  can  be  no 
demonstration  of  tliem  ;  nor  can  any  other  reason  be  given  for  them,  but 
that  men  are  so  constituted  by  the  Autlior  of  their  being,  as  to  eontempla 
with  pleasure  the  actions  we  call  virtuous,  and  witli  disgust  those  we  < 
vicious. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  philosophers  of  this 
should  think  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke  \vorlhy  of  examination,  since  it  i* 
founded  upon  what  they  think  a  false  hypothesis*     But  if  our  determi- 
nations in  monility  be  real  judgments,  and  like  all  other  judgments^ 
either  true  or  false,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  understand  upon  what  kind  ( 
evidence  those  judgments  rest. 

The  argument  offered  by  Mr.  Locke  to  show  that  morality  is  capable  i 
demonstration,  is,  **  That  the  precise  real  essence  of  the  things  moral  i 
stand  for  may  be  perfectly  known,  and  so  the  congruity  or  incongruity  * 
the  things  themselves  be  perfectly  disetjvered,  in  which  consists  perfect] 
knowledge/' 

It  is  true,  tliat  the  iield  of  demonstration  is  the  various  relations  cif 
things  conceived  abstractly,  of  which  we  may  have  perfect  and  adequate 
conceptions.  And  Mr*  Locke,  taking  ali  the  things  which  moral  wordt 
stand  for  to  be  of  this  kind,  concluded  that  morality  is  as  capable  of  dc* 
m on st ration  as  mathematics. 

I  acknowledge,  that  the  names  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  of  right  and  oIk  | 
ligation,  of  liberty  and  property,  stand  for  things  abstract,  which  maj  be  * 
accurately  defined,  or,  at  least,  conceived  as  distinctly  and  adequately 
mathematical  quantities.     And  thence  indeed  it  follows,  tliat  their  mutual  ^ 
relations   may   be   perceived   ns   clearly   and   certainly   as   mathematical 
truths. 

Of  this  Mr.  IxKi'ke  gives  t^vo  jiertinent  examples  :  the  first,  ••  ^ 
there  is  no  property,  there  is  no  injustice,  is/'  says  he,  **  a  propoaitlu 
certfiin  as  any  (femonstration  in  Euclid/' 

When  injustice  is  defined  to  be  a  ^-lolation  of  property,  it  is  as  neoetiaiy 
a  truth  that  there  can  be  no  injustice  where  there  is  no  pn>perty*  ta  tltaft  | 
you  cannot  take  from  a  man  that  which  he  has  not. 

The  second  example  is,  **  That  no  gwernment  allows  absolute  liber^,** 
This  is  a  truth  no  less  certain  and  necessary. 

Such  abstract  truths  I  wouhl  cull  metanhysical  rather  than  moraL  W#j 
give  tlie  name  of  mathematical,  to  truths  that  exprett  the  rolatJOBi  tt\ 
quantities  considered  abstractly :  all  other  abstract  truths  muf  te     ** 
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metaphysical.  But  if  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locke  are  to  be  called 
moral  truths,  I  agree  \i'ith  him  that  there  are  many  such  that  are  neces- 
sarily true,  and  that  have  all  the  evidence  that  mathematical  truths  can 
have. 

It  ought  however  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  was  before  observed,  the 
relation  of  tilings  abstract,  perceivable  by  us,  excepting  those  of  mathe- 
matical quantities,  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  immediately  discerned, 
so  as  not  to  require  that  train  of  reasoning  which  we  call  demonstration. 
Their  evidence  resembles  more  that  of  mathematical  axioms  than  mathe- 
matical propositions. 

This  appears  in  the  two  propositions  given  as  examples  by  Mr.  Locke. 
The  first  follows  immediately  from  the  definition  of  injustice ;  the  second 
from  the  definition  of  government.  Their  evidence  may  more  properly  be 
called  intuitive  than  demonstrative :  and  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the  case, 
or  nearly  the  case,  of  all  abstract  truths  that  are  not  mathematical,  far  the 
reason  given  in  the  last  chapter.  • 

The  propositions  which  I  think  are  properlv  called  moral,  are  those  that 
affirm  some  moral  obligation  to  be,  or  not  to  be  incumbent  on  one  or  more 
individual  persons.  To  such  propositions  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning  does  not 
apply,  because  the  subjects  of  the  proposition  are  not  things  whose  real 
essence  may  be  perfectly  known.  They  are  the  creatures  of  God  ;  their 
obligation  results  from  the  constitution  which  God  hath  given  them,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  hath  placed  them.  That  an  individual 
hath  such  a  constitution,  and  is  placed  in  such  circumstances,  is  not  an 
abstract  and  necessary,  but  a  contingent  truth.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
therefore  not  capable  of  demonstrative  evidence,  which  belongs  only  to 
necessary  truths. 

The  evidence  which  every  man  hath  of  his  own  existence,  though  it  be 
irresistible,  is  not  demonstrative.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
evidence  which  every  man  hath,  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  and  under  cer- 
tain moral  obligations.  In  like  manner,  the  evidence  we  have  of  the 
existence  of  other  men  is  not  demonstrative  ;  nor  is  the  evidence  we  have 
of  their  being  endowed  with  those  faculties  which  make  them  moral  and 
accountable  agents. 

If  a  man  had  not  the  faculty  given  him  by  God  of  perceiving  certain 
things  in  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wrong,  and  of  perceiving 
his  obligation  to  do  what  is  right,  and  not  to  do  what  is  wrong,  he  would 
not  be  a  moral  and  accountable  being. 

If  man  be  endowed  with  such  a  faculty,  there  must  be  some  things, 
which,  by  this  faculty,  are  immediately  discerned  to  be  right,  and  others 
to  be  wrong  ;  and  therefore  there  must  be  in  morals,  as  in  other  sciences, 
fir.st  principles,  which  do  not  derive  their  evidence  from  any  antecedent 
principles,  hut  may  be  said  to  be  intuitively  discerned. 

Moral  truths,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  to  wit,  such  as 
are  self-evident  to  every  man  whose  understanding  and  moral  faculty  are 
ripe,  and  such  as  are  deduced  by  reasoning  from  those  that  are  self-evident. 
If  the  first  be  not  discerned  without  reasoning,  the  last  never  can  be,  by 
any  reasoning. 

If  any  man  could  say  with  sincerity,  that  he  is  conscious  of  no  obligation 
to  consult  his  own  present  and  future  happiness ;  to  be  faithful  to  his 
engagements  ;  to  obey  his  Maker  ;  to  injure  no  man  ;  I  know  not  what 
reasoning,  either  probable  or  demonstrative,  I  could  use  to  convince  him  of 
any  moral  duty.  As  you  cannot  reason  in  mathematics  with  a  man  who 
denies  the  axioms,  as  little  can  you  reason  witK  a  m«ii  \tv  T£v^x^8^s.  ^Vf^ 
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denies  the  first  priiiciples  of  monils.  The  man  who  dfies  not,  by  the  Ugltt 
of  his  own  mind,  perceive  some  things  in  conduct  to  he  right,  a»d  cithers 
to  be  WTong.  is  as  incapable  of  reaaonin^  iiljont  morals  as  a  blind  nmu  li 
about  colonrs.  Such  a  man,  if  any  such  man  ever  wiis,  wonld  be  na  miiml 
agent,  nor  cjipable  of  any  moral  obligation. 

Some  tirst  principles  of  morak  must  be  immediately  discerned,  othfif* 
wi«e  we  have  no  foundation  on  which  others  can  re«t,  or  from  whicli  we 
can  rciison. 

Every  man  know.s  certainly,  that,  wlrnt  he  approves  in  other  men,  h^t 
ou^ht  to  do  in  like  circumstances,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  do  what  he| 
condemns  in  other  men.     Every  man  knows  that  he  ought  ^vith  candour  to  J 
use  the  l>est  nieauB  of  knowing  IiIh  duty.     To  every  man  who  has  a  ooii* 
science*  these  things  are  self-evident.     They  arc  immediute  dictateii  of  i 
moral  faculty,  «  hieh  is  a  part  of  the  human  constitution  ;  and  every  m» 
ciiiidemns  himself,  whether  he  will  or  not,  when  he  knowingly  act*  contmr 
to  them.     The  evidence  of  these  fondamental  principles  of  morals,  and  c 
others  that  might  be  named,  appears  therefore  to  me  to  be  intuitive  rather 
thim  demonstrative. 

The  nuin  who  acts  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  tidc4St 
due  i>ain5  to  be  rightly  informed  of  his  duty,  is  a  |)crfect  man  with  regard 
to  morah,  and  merits  no  blame,  whatever  may  be  the  imperfection*  or 
errors  of  his  understanding.  lie  who  ktmwingly  nets  contrary  to  them  ii 
consciotLS  of  guilt,  and  self-eoiidemru'd.  Every  jHirticular  action  that 
evidently  within  the  fundamental  rules  of  ujoraLs  is  evidently  his  duly  j 
and  it  requires  no  reasoning  to  convince  him  that  it  is  so. 

Thus  I  think  it  apyiears.  that  every  man  of  common   understandix 
knows  certainly,  and  without  reasoning,  the  ultimate  ends  he  ought 
pursue,  and  that  reasoning  is  necessary  only  to  discover  the  most  properl 
means  of  attidning  them ;  and  in  this,  indeed,  a  gowl  man  may  olteo 
in  doubt. 

Thus,  a  magistrate  knows  that  it  is  his  duty  to  promote  the  good  af  t 
community  which  hath  intrusted   him  with   authoritv  ;   and  t«  ofcr  Uij 
prove  this  to  him  by  reasoning  would  be  to  affront  iim.     But  tvhetlier 
such  a  sclieme  of  conduct  in  his  office,  or  another,  may  best  serve  tlial  end^  I 
he  may  in  many  cases  he  doubtful.     I  believe,  in  such  cases  he  can 
rarely  have  demonstrative  evidence.     His  conscience  determine*  ibe  cnc 
he  ought  to  pursue,  and  has  intuitive  evidence  that  his  end  is  good  ;  btal 
prudence  must  determine  the  means  of  attiiining  that  end  ;  and  pmdenc 
caji  very  rarely  use  demonstrative  reasoning,  but  must  rest  in  what  uppeusl 
roost  probable. 

I  apprehend,  that  in  every  kind  of  duty  we  o^-e  to  GikI  nr  man,  \ 
case  is  similar  ;  that  is,  That  the  obligatioji  of  the  most  general  rulca 
duty  is  self-evident ;  that  the  application  of  those  rules  to  particuhir 
actions  is  often  no  less  evident ;  and  that,  when  it  is  not  evident,  but  re- 
qaires  reasoning,  that  reasoning  can  very  rarely  be  of  the  demonstrative*  but 
must  be  of  the  probable  kind.  Sometimes  it  depends  upon  tlie  t€Ui{»etj 
and  talents  and  circumilanceH  of  the  man  himself ;  sometimes  u^oa 
character  and  circumstances  of  others  ;  sometimes  upon  Initli ;  iad 
tre  things  which  admit  not  of  demonstration. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  employ  the  talents  which  Gtal  hatb  given  kti] 
to  the  best  purpose ;  but  if,  through  accidents  which  he  cmild  not  foretei 
or  ignorance  wnieh  was  ininncible.  they  be  less  usefully  emph*  •  tbi]|| 

tnmt  have  been,  this  will  not  be  imputed  to  him  by  liU  riglj  ^§9^ 

ii  Vf  n  comnnm  and  a  joxt  obOTTration,  Uiat  the  man  of  viftu«  {day a  m 
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surer  game  in  order  to  obtain  his  end  than  the  man  of  the  world.  It  is  not> 
however,  because  he  reasons  better  concerning  the  means  of  attaining  his 
end ;  for  the  children  of  this  world  are  often  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light :  but  the  reason  of  the  observation  is,  that  involuntary 
errors,  unfores  eenaccidents,  and  invincible  ignorance,  which  affect  deeply  all 
the  concerns  of  the  present  world,  have  no  effect  upon  virtue  or  its  reward. 

In  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  a  man  of  integrity,  who  hath  exercised 
his  moral  faculty  in  judging  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  sees  hia 
duty  without  reasoning,  as  he  sees  the  highway.  The  cases  that  require 
reasoning  are  few,  compared  with  those  that  require  none ;  and  a  man 
may  be  very  honest  and  virtuous  who  cannot  reason,  and  who  knows  not 
what  demonstration  means. 

The  power  of  reasoning,  in  those  that  have  it,  may  be  abused  in  morals,  as 
in  other  matters.  To  a  man  who  uses  it  with  an  upright  heart  and  a  single 
eye  to  find  what  is  his  duty,  it  will  be  of  great  use  ;  but  when  it  is  used, 
to  justify  what  a  man  has  a  strong  inclination  to  do,  it  will  only  serve  to 
deceive  himself  and  others.  When  a  man  cun  reason,  his  passions  will 
reason,  and  they  are  the  most  cunning  sophists  we  meet  with. 

If  the  rules  of  virtue  were  left  to  be  aiscovered  by  demonstrative  rea- 
soning, or  by  reasoning  of  any  kind,  sad  would  be  the  condition  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  men,  who  have  not  the  means  of  cultivating  the  power  of 
reasoning.  As  virtue  is  the  business  of  all  men,  the  first  principles  of  it 
are  written  in  their  hearts,  in  characters  so  legible,  that  no  man  can  pre- 
tend ignorance  of  them,  or  of  his  obligation  to  practise  them. 

Some  knowledge  of  duty  and  of  moral  obligation  is  necessary  to  all  men. 
Without  it  they  could  not  be  moral  and  accountable  creatures,  nor  capable 
of  being  members  of  civil  society.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed,  that 
Nature  has  put  this  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all  men.  Reasoning 
and  demonstration  are  weapons  which  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  never 
was  able  to  wield.  The  knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  all,  must  be  attain- 
able by  all.     We  see  it  is  so  in  what  pertains  to  the  natural  life  of  man. 

Some  knowledge  of  things  that  are  useful,  and  things  that  are  hurtful, 
is  so  necessary  to  all  men,  that  without  it  the  species  would  soon  perish. 
But  it  is  not  by  reasoning  that  this  knowledge  is  got,  far  less  by  demonstrative 
reasoning.  It  is  by  our  senses,  by  memory,  by  experience,  by  information ; 
means  of  knowledge  that  are  open  to  all  men,  and  put  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  those  who  can  reason  and  those  who  cannot,  upon  a  leveL 

It  may,  therefore,  be  expected  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  such  a 
knowledge  of  morals  as  is  necessary  to  all  men,  should  be  had  by  means 
more  suited  to  the  abilities  of  all  men  than  demonstrative  reasoning  is. 

This,  1  appr(?liend,  is  in  fact  the  case.  When  men's  faculties  are 
ripe,  the  first  principles  of  morals,  into  which  all  moral  reasoning  may 
be^  resolved,  are  perceived  intuitively,  and  in  a  manner  more  ana- 
logous to  the  perceptions  of  sense  than  to  the  conclusions  of  demonstra- 
tive reasoning. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  propositions  expressing  the 
congruities  and  incongruities  of  things  abstract,  which  moral  words  stand 
for,  may  have  all  the  evidence  of  mathematical  truths.  But  this  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  things  which  moral  words  dtand  for.  It  is  common  to  abstract  pro- 
positions of  every  kind.  For  instance,  you  cannot  take  from  a  man  what 
he  has  not.  A  man  cannot  be  bound  and  perfectly  free  at  the  same  time. 
I  think  no  man  will  call  these  moral  truths,  but  they  are  necessary  truths, 
and  as  evident  as  any  in  mathematics.  Indeed,  they  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  two  whicn  Mr.  Locke  gives  as  ins^ivce^  oi  umx^  Yt^'^^^soA 
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capable  of  dcnioniitratinn.  Of  sucli  n!mlfact  propositions,  1  think  it  may 
more  pmfK*rly  W  said,  th«t  they  Iinve  the  eviilence  of  matheinaticul  axioms^ 
thiin  that  tht'V  are  capahle  of  demonstration. 

There  are  propositions  of  another  kind,  which  alone  deserve  the  name 
of  moral  pro]>o8ittonR.  They  are  such  as  affirn*  somethings  to  he  the  duty 
of  persons  that  really  exist.  These  are  not  abstract  pro|w>^iti(ins ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Lticke's  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  them.  The  truth  of  all 
Buch  propi^sitions  depends  upon  the  CAjnstitutton  and  circunistuucea  of  the 
per^ns  to  whom  they  are  applied. 

Of  such  propositions,  there  are  some  that  are  ^clf-cvidcnt  to  every  man 
that  h.is  a  conscience  ;  and  thc&e  arc  the  principles  fn>ni  which  all  moral 
reasoning  must  be  dniwn.  They  may  he  called  the  axioms  of  mc»ral«. 
But  our  reasoning  from  these  axioms  to  any  duty  that  is  not  self-evideut» 
can  very  rarely  be  demonstrative.  Nor  h  this  any  detriment  to  the  cause 
of  virtue,  lM*cunsc  to  act  against  what  appears  most  probable  in  a  matter  of 
duty,  is  as  real  a  trespass  apiinst  the  first  principles  of  morality,  as  ta 
act  against  detn  oust  rat  ion  ;  and  because  he  wlio  has  but  one  talent  in  re4i- 
sonin<r»  and  makes  the  projier  use  of  it,  shxill  be  accept ed»  us  well  as  he 
to  whom  Gml  has  given  ten. 


(11  AFTER  IIL 
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The  field  of  demonstration,  aa  has  been  observed,  is  necessary  tralh  t  ] 
the  field  of  probable  reasoning  is  contingent  truth,  not  what  necessarill^ 
must  be  at  all  times,  but  what  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be. 

No  contingent  truth  is  capable  of  strict  demonstration  ;  but  ne< 
tniths  may  sotnetimeH  have  proliahle  evidence. 

Dr,  Wallis  disicovered  many  important  mathematical  truths,  by  that  kindl 
of  induction  which  draws  a  general  conclusion  from  particular  pi  em  ise»«j 
'1  bis  is  not  strict  demonstration,  but,  in  t^omc  ca^es,  giveK  as  full  convict  ion  i 
as  demonstration  itself :  and  n  man  may  lie  c^frtain.  that  a  truth  is  de^J 
monstrable  before  it  ever  has  been  demonstrated  In  other  cases,  a  ma-j 
thematical  proposition  may  have  such  probable  evidence  from  induction 
analogy*  iia  encourages  the  mathematician  to  investigate  its  demonstrationJl 
But  still  the  reivsoning  proper  to  mathematical  and  other  nece^viry  trutha, 
is  demonstration ;  and  that  which  is  proper  to  contingent  truths,  ia  pro- 
bable reasoning- 

These  two  kinds  of  reasoning  differ  in  other  respects.     In  demonstratiT#| 
reasoning,  one  argument  is  as  gootl  as  a  thouitand.     One  dcmonHtnitioiy 
may  be  more  elegant  than  another ;  it  may  be  more  easily  comprehendedij 
or  it  may  be  more  «ul>s»Tvient  to  some  purpose  beyond  the  present.     On 
any  of  these  accounts  it  may  deserve  a  preference :  but  then  it  is  sufficient 
by  itacif;   it  needs  no  aid  from  another;  it  can  receive  none.     To  add 
more  demonstrations  of  the  same  conclusion,  would  be  a  kind  of  tautolo 
in  reasoning ;  becaune  one  demonstrutimi,  clearly  comprebended,  givae  < 
the  evidence  we  are  capable  of  receiving. 

The  slreagtb  of  probable  reaiuning*  Jtir  the  most  part,  depends  not  up 
any  one  n^jfowent,  but  tipon  manT,  which  uniie  their  force,  and  lead  to  1 
•iiT  mT  them  qv  itself  would  be  insufficient  toconvinoe] 

bia  her  may  hate  a  force  that  is  irre^stible,  so  tki 

lo  tinarr  more  evidence  would  be  absurd.    Would  any  man  seek  new 
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arguments  to  prove  that  there  were  such  persons  as  king  Charles  the  Firsts 
or  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 

Such  evidence  may  he  compared  to  a  rope  made  up  of  many  slender 
filaments  twisted  together.  The  rope  has  strength  more  than  sufficient 
to  bear  the  stress  laid  upon  it,  though  no  one  of  the  filaments  of  which  it 
is  composed  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  demonstra- 
tion for  things  which  do  not  admit  of  it.  It  is  no  less  unreasonable  to  require 
reasoning  of  any  kind  for  things  which  are  known  without  reasoning.  All 
reasoning  must  be  grounded  upon  truths  which  are  known  without  rea- 
soning. In  every  branch  of  real  knowledge  there  must  be  first  principles 
whose  truth  is  known  intuitively,  without  reasonings  either  probable 
or  demonstrative.  They  are  not  grounded  on  reasoning,  but  all  reasoning 
is  grounded  on  them.  It  has  been  shown,  that  there  are  first  principles  of 
necessary  truths^  and  first  principles  of  contingent  truths.  Demonstrative 
reasoning  is  grounded  upon  the  former,  and  probable  reasoning  upon  the 
latter. 

That  we  may  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  ambiguity  of  words,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  there  is  a  popular  meaning  of  probable  evidence,  which 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  philosophical  meaning  above  ex- 
plained. 

In  common  language,  probable  evidence  is  considered  as  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  evidenoe,  and  is  opposed  to  certainty :  so  that  what  is  certain  is 
more  than  probable,  and  what  is  only  probable  is  not  certain.  Philosophers 
consider  probable  evidence,  not  as  a  degree,  but  as  a  species  of  evidence, 
which  is  opposed,  not  to  certainty,  but  to  another  species  of  evidence 
called  demonstration. 

Demonstrative  evidence  has  no  degrees  j  but  probable  evidence,  taken 
in  the  philosophical  sense,  has  all  degrees,  from  the  very  least  to  the 
greatest,  which  we  call  certainty. 

lliat  there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome,  I  am  as  certain  as  of  any  proposition 
in  Euclid ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  demonstrative,  but  of  that  kina  which 
philosophers  call  probable.  Yet,  in  common  language,  it  would  sound 
oddly  to  say,  it  is  probable  there  is  such  a  city  as  liome,  because  it  would 
imply  some  degree  of  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

Taking  probable  evidence,  therefore,  in  the  philosophical  sense,  as  it 
is  opposed  to  demonstrative,  it  may  have  any  degrees  of  evidence,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest. 

I  think,  in  most  cases,  we  measure  the  degrees  of  evidence  by  the  effect 
thev  have  upon  a  sound  understanding,  when  comprehended  clearly  and 
without  prejudice.  Every  degree  of  evidence  perceived  by  the  mind,  pro- 
duces a  proportioned  degree  of  assent  or  belief.  The  judgment  may  be  in 
perfect  suspense  between  two  contradictory  opinions,  when  there  is  no 
evidence  for  either,  or  equal  evidence  for  both.  The  least  preponderancy 
on  one  side  inclines  the  judgment  in  proportion.  Belief  is  mixed  with 
doubt,  more  or  less,  until  we  come  to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence,  when 
all  doubt  vanishes,  and  the  belief  is  firm  and  immoveable  This  degree  of 
evidence,  the  highest  the  human  faculties  can  attain,  we  call  certainty. 

Probable  evidence  not  only  difliers  in  kind  from  demonstrative,  but  is 
itself  of  different  kinds.  The  chief  of  these  I  shall  mention,  without  pre- 
tending to  make  a  complete  enumeration. 

The  first  kind  is  that  of  human  testimony,  upon  which  the  greatest  part 
of  human  knowledge  is  built. 

The  faith  of  history  depends  upon  it,  as  weW  as  tVvc  y\^vsv^\v\.  vA  %<5^^ 
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tribunals,  with  regard  tt>  men*s  acquired  rights,  and  with  regard  to  their 

guilt  or  innocence  when  they  are  charged  with  crimes.     A  great  pari  of 

•  the  busineiis  of  the  judge,  of  coun*4el  at  the  bar,  of  the  historian,  the  critic, 

I  and  the  iintiquarfan,  h  to  canvass  and  weigh  this  kind  of  evidence  ;  and  no 

►  man  can  act  uith  common  pnidence  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life, 

who  has  not  M»me  comjietent  judpnent  i»f  it. 

The  belief  we  give  to  testimony  in  many  cases  is  not  solely  groundinl 
upon  the  veracity  of  the  testifier*  In  a  single  testimony  we  coti&ider  the 
motive.H  a  num  might  have  to  fabify.  If  there  be  no  appearance  af  nny 
stich  motive,  much  more  if  there  be  motives  on  the  other  side,  liis  testimony 
has  weiglit  independent  of  his  nmral  character.  If  the  testimony  be  cir- 
cumstantial, we  constider  how  far  the  circumstances  agree  t'lgether,  aod 
with  things  that  are  kn<Hvn.  It  is  so  ver}^  difficult  to  fabricate  a  story, 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  a  judicious  examination  of  the  circumstances, 
that  it  acquires  evidence,  by  being  able  to  bear  such  a  trial.  There  in 
an  art  in  detecting  false  evidence  in  judicial  proceedings,  well  known  to 
able  judges  and  barristers;  m  that  I  l>clievc  few  false  mtnesses  leave  the 
bar  without  suspicion  of  their  guilt* 

When  there  is  an  agreement  of  many  witnesses,  in  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, without  the  possibility  nf  a  previous  concert,  the  evidence  may 
be  ecitia!  to  lliiit  of  demonstratit»ii. 

A  second  kind  of  jirobable  evidence,  is  the  authority  of  those  who  lire 
good  judges  of  the  point  in  question.  The  supreme  court  of  judicature  of 
the  British  nation,  is  often  delerniined  by  the  ojiinion  of  lawyers  in  a  paint 
of  law,  of  physicians  in  a  j>oint  of  nieilicine,  and  of  other  artists,  in  what 
relates  to  their  several  profession*?.  And,  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  wt 
frequently  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  in  points  of  which  we  are  Hot 
proper  judges  ourselves, 

A  third  kind  of  probable  evidence,  is  that  by  which  we  recognixe  the 
identity  of  things,  and  persons  of  our  acquaintance  :  that  two  swords,  twa 
horses,  or  two  persons,  may  l>c  so  |>erfectly  idike,  as  not  to  be  distinguishal>hT 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  best  known,  cannot  be  shown  to  lie  impjssible. 
But  we  learn  either  from  nature  or  from  exjierience,  that  it  never  hap|K?mi ; 
or  so  very  rjirely,  that  a  piTson  or  thing,  well  known  to  us,  is  immiHliattdy 
recc»gnised  without  any  doubt,  when  we  perceive  the  marks  or  sigUM  by 
which  we  were  in  use  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  individuals  of  tlu* 
kind. 

This  evidence  we  rely  uptm  in  the  most  intportant  affairs  of  life ;  fti 
by  this  ei'idence,  the  identity,  both  of  things  and  of  persons*  is  determiiied  - 
tn  courts  of  judicature, 

A  fourth  kind  of  probable  evidence,  is  that  which  we  have  of  meji's  futmrn 
actions  and  crmduct,  front  the  general  principles  of  action  in  man,  or  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  individuals. 

Notwithstanding  the  follv  and  vice  that  is  to  l>e  found  among  men,  thoe 
is  a  certain  degree  of  prudence  and  probity  which  we  rely  upon  in  every 
man  that  is  not  insane.  If  it  were  not  so,  no  man  would  be  safe  in  the  oam- 
pany  of  another,  and  therr  could  be  no  society  among  mankind.  If  mtm 
were  as  much  dJepoMnl  to  hurt  as  tn  do  gtMnl,  to  lit*  ax  to  spmk  truth,  they 
eould  not  live  together;  they  would  keej)  at  as  great  distance  frtmi  one 
another  ils  possible,  and  the  race  would  mnm  |>eri*«h. 

We  expect  that  men  will  take  some  care  of  theni»elve«,  of  their  fmnily^ 
friends,  and  reputation  i  7'hat  they  will  not  injure  others  without 
aDtaiion :  That  they  will  have  tome  gratitude  for  gtntd  otffces,  and  i 
•nrfilof  injur/cs 
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Such  maxims  with  regard  to  Jiuman  conduct  are  the  foundation  of  all 
political  reasoning,  ahd  of  common  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Hardly 
can  a  man  form  any  project  in  public  or.  in  private  life,  which  does  not 
depend  upon  the  conduct  of  other  men,  as  well. as  his  own,  and  which 
does  not  go  upon  the  supposition  that  men  will  act  such  a  part  in  such 
circumstances.  This  evidence  may  be  probable  in  a  very  high  degree,  but 
can  never  be  demonstrative.  The  best  concerted  project  may  fail,  and  wise 
counsels  may  be  frustrated,  because  some  individual  acted  a  part  which  it 
would  have  been  against  all  reason  to  expect. 

Another  kind  of  probable  evidence,  the  counterpart  of  the  last,  is  that 
by  which  we  collect  men's  characters  and  designs  from  their  actions,  speech, 
and  other  external  signs. 

We  see  not  men's  hearts,  nor  the  principles  by  which  they  are  actuated  ; 
but  there  are  external  signs  of  their  principles  and  dispositions,  which, 
though  not  certain,  may  sometimes  be  more  trusted  than  tneir  professions  > 
and  it  is  from  external  signs  that  we  must  draw  all  the  knowledge  we  can 
attain  of  men's  characters. 

The  next  kind  of  probable  evidence  I  mention,  is  that  which  mathe- 
maticians call  the  probability  of  chances. 

We  attribute  some  events  to  chance,  because  we  know  only  the  remote 
cause  which  must  produce  some  one  event  of  a  number ;  but  Know  not  the 
more  immediate  cause  which  determines  a  particular  event  of  that  number, 
in  preference  to  the  others. 

I  think  all  the  chances  about  which  we  reason  in  mathematics  are  of  this 
kind.  Thus,  in  throwing  a  just  die  upon  a  table,  we  say  it  is  an  equal 
chance  which  of  the  six  sides  shall  be  turned  up ;  because  neither  the  per- 
son who  throws,  nor  the  bystander^,  know  the  precise  measure  of  force  and 
direction  necessary  to  turn  up  any  one  side  rather  than  another.  There  are 
here  therefore  six  events,  one  of  which  must  happen ;  and  as  all  are  sup^ 
posed  to  have  equal  probability,  the  probability  of  any  one  side  being  turned 
up,  the  ace,  for  instance,  is  as  one  to  the  remaining  number  five. 

The  probability  of  turning  up  two  aces  with  two  dice  is  as  one  to  thirty- 
five;  because  here  there  are  thirty-six  events,  each  of  which  has  equal 
probability. 

Upon  such  principles  as  these,  the  doctrine  of  chances  has  furnished  a 
field  of  demonstrative  reasoning  of  great  extent,  although  the  events  about 
which  this  reasoning  is  employed  be  not  necessary,  but  contingent,  and  be 
not  certain,  but  probable. 

This  may  seem  to  contradict  a  principle  before  advanced,  that  contirigent 
truths  are  not  capable  of  demonstration ;  but  it  does  not :  for,  in  the 
mathematical  reasonings  about  chance,  the  conclusion  demonstrated  is  not, 
that  such  an  event  shall  happen,  but  that  the  probability  of  its  happiening 
bears  such  a  ratio  to  the  probability  of  its  failing ;  and  this  conclusion  is 
necessary  upon  the  suppositions  on  which  it  is  grounded. 

The  last  kind  of  probable  evidence  I  shall  mention,  is  that  by  which  the 
known  laws  of  nature  have  been  discovered,  and  the  effects  which  have 
been  produced  by  them  in  former  ages,  or  which  may  be  expected  in  time 
to  come. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  governs 
the  world.  We  deduce  them  only  from  facts  that  fall  within  our  own  ob- 
servation, or  are  properly  attested  by  those  who  have  observed  them. 

The  knowledge  of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  necessary  to  all  men  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  'iliese  are  soon  discovered,  even  by  savages.  They 
know  that  fire  burns,  that  water  drowns,  that  bodice  p^v\\aX.^\fiww^^^Cofc 
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earth,  Tliey  know  tliat  day  mid  ui^Iit,  summer  and  winter,  rc^jukrly  i 
ceed  each  other.  Ah  far  back  as  t!ietr  exj>ericnce  luid  iiifnrmation  reil^« 
they  know  that  these  have  htippeiied  regularly  ;  and,  uikiq  thin  ground^ 
they  are  led»  by  the  coiif^titution  of  Inimmi  nature,  to  expect  that  they  will 
Imppeii  in  time  to  come,  in  like  circumstances*. 

The  knowledge  which  the  phih*si»phiT  attains  of  the  law?  of  nature  differt  < 
from  that  of  the  vulpir,  not  in  the  firnt  principh^n  on  which  it  is  grounded, 
hut  in  its  extent  and  accur^icy.     He  collects  with  cure  the  phenomena  that 
lead  to  the  sunie  conclusion,  and  compares  them  with  those  that  »ecm  to  I 
contradict  or  to  limit  it.     He  observes  the  circuni.^tances  on  which  every 
phenomenon  depend**,  and  distiiij^uishes  them  carefully  from  those  that  are  ' 
accidentally  ctuijoined  with  it.     He  putK  natural  bodies  in  various  Hituatiun%  | 
and  sipplie^  tliem  to  one  another  in  varions  ways,  on  purpise  to  observe  the  \ 
effect :  and  thu.'s  accjuires  from  hi?*  senses  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  ' 
the  eourjic  of  nature  in  a  ><ihort  time,  than  could  be  collected  by  casual  oU- 
nervation  in  many  u^;e»* 

But  what  h  the  result  of  hi«  laborious  researches?  It  in,  that*  as  far  u 
he  ha«  been  able  to  oh^wTve,  such  things  have  always  hu]i]iened,  in  such 
drcumstances,  and  «uch  lM>dies  liave  always  been  found  to  have  such  pr«>- 
perties.  These  arc  niattcrii  of  fact,  attested  by  sense,  memory,  ojid  testi- 
mony, just  as  the  few  facts  which  the  vulgar  know  are  atte»teil  t<i  tlieni. 

And  what  conclusions  do<»s  the  philosopher  draw  from  the  factsi  he  has 
collected  ?  They  are,  that  like  events  have  happened  in  former  timen   in 
like  circumstanceii,  and  will  hrtppen  in  time  to  come  ;  and  the^e  conclu^^ion^  \ 
are  built  on  the  very  same  t^rouud  on  which  the  simple  rui^tic  concludes] 
that  the  nun  will  ri!*e  t<.M morrow. 

Facts  reduced  to  general  rule^,  and  the  consefpience  of  those  gencrft|| 
rules,  are  all  that  we  really  know  of  the  material  world.  And  the  evidencif] 
that  such  general  nilea  have  no  exceptions,  a?*  %vell  as  the  evidence  thatf 
they  will  be  the  same  in  time  to  come  as  they  have  l>cen  in  time  jMnt»  citaj 
never  Iw  demonstrative.  It  i«  only  that  species  of  evidence  which  phil<»«  j 
sopheni  call  probable.  General  rules  may  have  eiic«»ptimm  or  limitationij 
which  no  man  ever  had  occasion  to  observe.  'Hie  laws  of  nature  may  be  j 
changed  by  liim  who  established  tliem.  Hut  we  are  led  by  our  cnnstitutiall  i 
to  rely  upon  their  continuance  witli  as  little  doubt  a^  if  it  was  demonstrable,  j 

I  pretend  not  to  have  made  a  complete  enuujcration  of  all  the  kiudji  i 
probable  evidence  ;  but  those  I  have  mentioned  are  sutficient  to  show,  that 
the  far  greate<*t  part,  and  the  mo^t  interesting  part  of  our  knowledge,  matt 
rest  upon  evidence  of  this  kind  :  and  that  nninv  things  are  certain  for  which  i 
wt  have  only  that  kind  of  evidence  which  philosophers  call  probable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


or  am.  iiume's  iickftici8ii  with  rsoaiio  to  rkamin. 

In  the  TreatiHC  of  Human  Nature,  liook  1,  part  4.  w^ct.  I,  the  author 
underUikej^  t*»  prove  two  point*:     In  Mi,  1  hat  idl  that  ii^  called  huinmi' 
knowletlge  (meaning  demou»trativ<'  knf)wli»dpe)  \h  only  prohabililT ; 
jfto«f//y,  1  hut  this  jn-obubility.  when  duly  examined,  evaniJilies  by  ^lu,^ 
and  le-ivi^  at  hi»t  tm  evidence  at  all :  »o  that  in  the  inHue,  there  ih  no  gmitn^ 
to  Wlirvi*  unv  one  proptAHition  rather  Uian  its  contrary^  and  **  all  thaw  tf€  ^ 
certainly  fooJ*  who  reafron,  or  l»elieve  any  thing/* 

Areording  to  Uiiji  accouDt,  reoMia,  thiil  bonalicl  prcrti|:ative  of  mm. 
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the  light  of  his  mind,  is  an  fg7ii.«  fotaus,  which  misleads  the  wandering 
traveller^  and  leai^es  him  at  last  in  absolute  darkness. 

How  unhappy  is  the  condition  of  man,  born  under  a  necessity  of  believing 
contradictions,  and  of  trusting  to  a  guide  who  confesses  herself  to  be  a  fiedse 
one ! 

It  is  some  comfort  that  this  doctrine  can  never  be  seriously  adopted  by 
anv  man  in  his  senses.  And  after  this  author  had  shown  that ''  all  the 
rules  of  logic  require  a  total  extinction  of  all  belief  and  evidence/'  he  him- 
self, and  all  men  that  are  not  insane,  must  have  believed  many  things, 
and  yielded  assent  to  the  evidence  which  he  had  extinguished. 

This  indeed  he  is  so  candid  as  to  acknowledge.  ''  He  finds  himself  ab- 
solutely and  necessarily  determined,  to  live  and  talk  and  act  like  other 
people  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  And  since  reason  is  incapable  of  dis- 
pelling these  clouds,  most  fortunately  it  happens,  that  nature  herself  suffices 
to  that  purpose,  and  cures  him  of  this  philosophical  melancholy  and  delirium." 
See  sect.  7* 

This  was  surely  a  very  kind  and  friendly  interposition  of  nature ;  for  the 
effects  of  this  philosophical  delirium,  if  carried  into  life,  must  have  been 
very  melancholy. 

6ut  what  pity  is  it,  that  nature  (whatever  is  meant  by  that  personage,) 
tM>  kind  in  curing  this  delirium,  should  be  so  cruel  as  to  cause  it.  Doth 
the  same  fountain  send  forth  sweet  waters  and  bitter?  Is  it  not  more  pro- 
bable, that  if  the  cure  was  the  work  of  nature,  the  disease  came  from  another 
hand,  and  was  the  work  of  the  philosopher  ? 

To  pretend  to  prove  by  reasoning  that  there  is  no  force  in  reason,  does 
indeed  look  like  a  philosophical  delirium.  It  is  like  a  man's  pretending  to 
see  clearly,  that  he  himself  and  all  other  men  are  blind. 

A  common  symptom  of  delirium  is,  to  think  that  all  other  men  are  fools 
or  mad.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  of  our  author,  who  concluded, 
"  That  all  those  are  certainly  fools  who  reason  or  believe'  any  thing." 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  delirium,  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  it 
was  real  and  not  feigned,  it  was  not  to  be  cured  by  reasoning :  for  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  convince  a  man  by  reasoning  who 
disowns  the  authority  of  reason  }  It  was  therefore  very  fortunate  that  nature 
found  other  means  of  curing  it. 

It  may,  however,  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  whether,  as  the  author 
thinks,  it  was  produced  by  a  just  application  of  the  rules  of  l(^c,  or,  as 
others  may  be  apt  to  think,  by  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  them. 

First,  iiecause  we  are  fallible,  the  author  infers  that  all  knowledge  de- 
generates into  probability. 

That  man,  and  probably  every  created  being,  is  fallible;  and  that  a 
fallible  being  cannot  have  that  perfect  comprehension  and  assurance  of 
truth  which  an  infallible  being  has,  I  think  ought  to  be  granted.  It  be- 
comes a  fallible  being  to  be  modest,  open  to  new  light,  and  sensible,  that 
by  some  false  bias,  or  by  rash  judging,  he  may  be  misled.  If  this  be  called 
a  degree  of  scepticism,  I  cannot  help  approving  of  it,  being  persuaded,  that 
the  man  who  makes  the  best  use  he  can  of  the  faculties  which  God  has 
given  him,  without  thinking  them  more  perfect  than  they  really  are,  may 
have  all  the  belief  that  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  his  acceptance  with  his  Maker. 

It  is  granted,  then,  that  human  judgments  ought  always  to  be  formed 
with  an  humble  sense  of  our  fallibility  in  judging. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  by  the  rules  of  logic  from  our  being  fal- 
lible.   And  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  l)y  our  kuomed^«^  ^e%i^TVit\^\&%vo^ft 
probability,  I  know  no  person  of  a  different  o^iotv. 
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But  it  mi\\  W  nb!*t*rvinl,  that  the  author  here  uses  the  word  probability  d 
in  a  seuse  for  which  I  know  no  authvtrity  but  his  ovvrx.     Phihisophcn*  un-* 
dcrsttiind  prohiibility  Ji«  opposed  tn  demonstration ;  the  vulgar  as  opposed 
to  certainty ;  but  this  mithor  uuderstiinds  it  as  opposed  to  in^lhbiltty^ 
which  tm  nuui  chiiuis. 

One  who  believes  himself  to  b«*  fallible,  may  still  hold  it  to  be  certain 
tluit  two  and  two  make  four,  and  that  trvo  cttutradictory  proposition?  cannot 
both  be  true.  He  may  believe  some  tilings  to  be  probable  onlv,  and  otlier 
things  to  l>e  denioni^trahle,  without  making  any  prftenct?  to  infaltibillty* 

If  we  Uiie  words  in  their  proper  meaninjj,  it  is  impossible  that  demon- 
stration should  degenerate  into  probability  from  the  imperfection  of  our 
fhculties.     Our  judfjinent  cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  things  about 
which  we  jud^^e.     What  is  really  demonstration,  will  still  be  so,  whatevcf  ] 
judgment  we  fomi  concerning  it.     It  may  likewise  Iw  ol>servcd.  that  when 
we  mistake  that  for  di^monstration,  which  really  is  not,  the  consequence  of 
this  mistake  is,  not  that  demonstration  degenerates  into  prubability,  but- 
that  what  we  look  to  be  demonstration  is  no  proof  at  all ;  ft>r  one  faJ-n?  ittep ' 
in  a  demoustration  destroys  the  wbole^  but  cannot  turn  it  into  another  kind 
of  proof 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  this  first  conclnsion  of  our  author,  That  the  fal- 
libility af  human  judgnient  turns  all  knowledge  into  probability,  if  under- 
stofjd  literally,  is  absurd ;  but  if  it  Tjc  only  a  figure  of  speecli,  and  meuKJ 
no  more,  but  that,  in  all  our  judgments,  we  ought  to  be  sensible  of  our  ftd- 
libility,  and  ought  to  hold  onr  opinions  with  that  modesty  that  becortiei  | 
fallible  creatures,  which  1  tiike  to  he  what  the  author  meant,  this,  I  thlnk^.] 
nobody  denies,  nor  was  it  nece&sary  to  enter  into  a  laborious  proof  of  it* 

One  is  never  in  greater  danger  of  transgressing  against  the  rules  of  logical 
than  in  attempting  to  prove  what  needs  no  prw>f.     Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
stance in  this  very  case :  for  the  author  begins  his  proof,  that  all  humafl 
judgments  are  fallible,  with  atftrming  that  some  are  infeUihle. 

**  In  all  demonstrative  sciences,"  siiys  he,  *^*the  rules  are  certain  and  in^J 
fallible  ;  but  when  we  apply  them,  our  fallJbIt*  and  uncertain  faculties  ai«| 
very  apt  to  depart  from  them,  and  fall  into  error/* 

lie  had  forgot,  surely,  that  the  rules  iif  demonstratiTC  sciences  arc  dlt» 
co\'ered  by  our  fallible  and  uncertain  faculties,  and  have  no  authority  huti 
that  of  human  judgment.  If  they  be  infallible,  8*»nne  human  judgmcntil 
arc  infidlible  ;  and  there  arc  many  in  various  branches  of  humun  knowlcdg^^l 
which  have  a^  good  a  claim  to  infallibility  as  the  rule?  t»f  the  demonstrativef 
sciences. 

We  have  reason  here  to  find  fault  with  our  author  for  not  beint:  ^ti'titimll 
enough,  as  well  aa  for  a  mistake  in  reasoning,  when  he  claims  in 
lo  certain  decisions  of  the  human  faculties,  in  order  to  prove  that  ..^:  ;..^.r 
decisions  are  fallible 

The  Mrond  jioitit  which  he  attempts  to  pmve,  is.  That  this  probabililjTi 
when  duly  examined,  suffers  a  continual  diminution,  and  at  last  a  totnl  ex- 
tinction. 

The  obvious  consequence  of  this  is,  that  no  fallible  being  can  hare  goodl 
TniMin  to  believe  any  thing  at  all ;  but  let  u»  hear  the  procif 

**  In  every  judjioient,  we  ought  to  correct  the  first  judgment  deririHl 
from  the  nature  of  the  object,  by  another  judgment  derived  from  tlie  nature, 
of  the  understanding.  Bt^ides  the  original  uncertainty  inherent  in  tK«j 
subject,  there  arises  another,  derived  from  the  weakncii<i  of  the  faculty] 
which  judges.  Having  miju^ted  thivv^  two  uncertnintie^  t<»gether,  we  araj 
hy  our  iTa%on ,  to  add  a  new  nucertAinUMlcrived  from  the  po«t»ibilitjr  j 
ft  ihv  i*9>ttination  we  make  ot  iKe  UwvVv  ^\v\^^v\\\"^  v*l  «xtckx  I^sm^^Vn^n 
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This  is  a  doubt,  of  which,  if  we  would  closely  pursue  our  reasoning,  we 
cannot  avoid  giving  a  decision.  But  this  decision,  though  it  should  be 
favourable  to  our  preceding  judgment,  being  founded  only  on  probability, 
must  weaken  still  further  our  first  evidence.  The  third  uncertainty  must 
in  like  manner  be  criticised  by  a  fourth,  and  so  on  without  end. 

''  Now,  as  every  one  of  these  uncertainties  takes  away  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal evidence,  it  must  at  last  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Let  our  first  belief 
be  ever  so  strong,  it  must  infallibly  perish,  by  p&ssing  through  so  many  ex- 
aminations, each  of  which  carries  off  somewhat  of  its  force  and  vigour.  No 
finite  object  can  subsist  under  a  decrease  repeated  in  infinitum, 

"  When  I  reflect  on  the  natural  fallibility  of  my  judgment,  I  have  less 
confidence  in  my  opinions,  than  when  I  only  consider  the  objects  concerning 
which  I  reason.  And  when  I  proceed  still  further,  to  turn  the  scrutiny 
against  every  successive  estimation  I  make  of  my  faculties,  all  the  rules  of 
logic  require  a  continual  diminution,  and  at  last  a  total  extinction,  of  belief 
and  evidence." 

'This  is  the  author's  Achillean  argument  against  the  evidence  of  reason, 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  a  man  who  would  govern  his  belief  by  reason, 
must  believe  nothing  at  all,  and  that  belief  ife  an  act,  not  of  the  cogitative, 
but  of  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature. 

If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  motion  (said  an  ancient  sceptic),  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles  could  never  overtake  an  old  man  in  a  journey.  For,  sup- 
pose the  old  man  to  set  out  a  thousand  paces  before  Achilles,  and  that  while 
Achilles  has  travelled  the  thousand  paces,  the  old  man  has  got  five  hundred ; 
when  Achilles  has  gone  the  five  hundred,  the  old  man  has  gone  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty ;  and  when  Achilles  has  gone  the  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
old  man  is  still  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  before  him.  Repeat  these 
estimations  in  injinitum,  and  you  will  still  find  the  old  man  foremost ;  there- 
fore Achilles  can  never  overtake  him ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  motion. 

The  reasoning  of  the  modem  sceptic  against  reason  is  equally  ingenious, 
and  equally  convincing.     Indeed,  tney  have  a  great  similarity. 

If  we  trace  the  journey  of  Achillestwo  thousand  paces,  we  shall  find  the 
very  point  where  the  old  man  is  overtaken :  but  this  short  journey,  by 
dividing  it  into  an  infinite  number  of  stages,  with  corresponding  estimations, 
is  made  to  appear  infinite.  In  like  manner,  our  author,  subjecting  every 
judgment  to  an  infinite  number  of  successive  probable  estimations,  reduces 
the  evidence  to  nothing. 

To  return  then  to  the  argument  of  the  modern  sceptic.  I  examine  the 
proof  of  a  theorem  of  Euclid.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  strict  demonstration. 
But  I  may  have  overlooked  some  fallacy  ;  therefore  I  examine  it  again  and 
again,  but  can  find  no  flaw  in  it.  I  find  all  that  have  examined  it  agree 
with  me.  I  have  now  that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  which 
I  and  all  men  call  demonstration,  and  that  belief  of  it,  which  we  call  cer- 
tainty. 

Here  my  sceptical  friend  interposes,  and  assures  me,  that  the  rules  of 
logic  reduce  this  demonstration  to  no  evidence  at  all.  I  am  willing  to  hear 
what  step  in  it  he  thinks  fallacious,  and  why.  He  makes  no  objection  to 
any  part  of  the  demonstration,  but  pleads  my  fallibility  in  judging.  I  have 
made  the  proper  allowance  for  this  already,  by  being  open  to  conviction. 
But,  says  he,  there  are  two  uncertainties,  the  first  inherent  in  the  subject, 
which  I  have  already  shown  to  have  only  probable  evidence :  the  second 
arising  from  the  weakness  of  the  faculty  that  judges.  I  answet,  \.\.  S&>^>r 
weakness  of  the  faculty  only  that  reduces  tVva  Aemon^i^XAQW  \»  ^wVcaX -^^^^ 
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cal!  prubaMlity.     You  must  not  therefore  mak(3  it  a  second  uuocrtidtity  ji 
for  it  is  the  saiou  witlj  the  iirst.     To  take  credit  t^nce  in  an  ticcount  far| 
the  same  urticle  h  not  n^eeahle  to  the  rules  of  Io«;ic.     Hitherto  therefor 
there  is  hut  one  uncertainty,  to  wit,  my  faOilnlity  in  judging. 

But,  says  my  frieml,  \ou  are  ohliged  hy  reason  to  add  a  new  uncertaintTt  I 
derived  from  the  [uissihility  of  error  in  the  estimation  y oil  make  of  the  tnitll| 
and  fidelity  ^>f  your  facnlliis.     I  answer,   '1  his  estimation  is  ambiguously  I 
expres,sed :  it  muy  either  mean  an  e^stimation  of  my  liahleness  to  err  by  th 
misappllcati(»n  and  ahune  of  my  faculties;  or  it  may  mean  an  estimation 
my  liahleness  to  err»  hy  conceiving  my  faculties  to  he  true  and  faithful, 
while  tht*y  may  be  fol^ie  and  fallacious  in  themselves,  even  when  applied  in 
the  best  manner,     I  .shall  consider  this  estimation  in  each  of  thejtt?  sensei. 

If  the  first  Ir'  the  estimation  meant,  it  is  true  that  reiison  directJi  ua,  m 
fallible  creatures,  to  carry  along  with  us,  in  all  our  judgmentj*.  a  ^^usc  of 
our  fallibility.  It  is  true  also,  that  we  are  in  ^eater  dauj^er  of  erring  in 
some  ca^e»,  and  less  in  others ;  and  that  this  danger  rtf  erring  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  admit  of  an  estimatioo,  which  wc 
ought  likewise  to  carry  along  with  ns  in  every  judgment  wc  form* 

When  a  demonstration  is  sJiort  and  plain ;  ^sIhmi  the  point  to  be  proved 
does  not  touch  our  interest  or  our  pashious  ;  when  the  faculty  of  judging, 
in  ?uch  cases,  hajs  acquired  strength  by  much  exercise,  tliere  is  le&t  danger 
of  erring  ;  when  the  contrary  eircunustances  take  place,  there  in  more. 

In  the  prcj^ent  case,  every  eircnmstance  is  favourable  to  the  judgment  t 
have  formed.  There  cannot  he  le-ss  danger  of  erring  in  any  case,  excepting 
perhaps  when  I  judge  of  u  self-evident  axiom. 

The  sc^*plic  further  urges,  that  this  decision,  though  fnvouriible  to  my 
first  judgment,  Wing  founded  f»aly  on  probability,  must  utill  weaken  the 
evidence  of  that  judgment. 

Here  I  cannot  help  being  of  a  quite  contrar)*  opinion,  nor  can  I  imagiii^j 
how  an  ingenious  author  could  ixnpose  ujion  himself  so  grossly,  for  &urel| 
he  did  not  intend  to  impov^e  ufHin  hi»  reader. 

After  repeated  examinations  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  I  judge  it  to  I 
strictly  demonstrated ;  this  is  my  first  judgment.  But  as  1  am  liable 
err  from  various  causes,  I  cimsider  how  far  t  may  have  been  misled  by  ani 
of  these  causes  in  this  judgment*  My  decision  upon  this  second  point 
favourable  to  my  first  judgment,  and  therefore,  as  I  apprehemi,  muftl 
strengthen  it.  To  say,  that  this  decision^  because  it  is  only  probable,  mu«t 
weaken  the  first  evidence,  seems  to  me  contrary  to  all  rules  of  logic,  ami  to 
common  sense. 

llie  first  judgment  may  Im;  compared  to  the  testimony  of  a  credible  wtt^  , 
nesa ;  the  M.'c«ind,  after  a  scrutiny  into  the  character  of  the  witneata,  wi| 
of  ever)'  objection  that  can  be  made  to  it,  and  therefore  surely  must  ooil 
finn  and  not  weidven  his  testinmny* 

liut  let  us  suppose,  that,  in  another  case,  I  examine  my  first  judgmc 
upon  some  tioint,  and  find,  that  it  vriis  attended  wnth  unfavourable  circttu 
stances.  What,  in  re:it:on,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  ought  to  f 
the  effect  of  thi^  discovery  ? 

The  effeet  surely  will  \n\  Jind  ought  to  Ije,  to  make  me  h^-*  con  *  ' 
my  first  judgment*  until  I   examine  the  point  anew  in  more   1 
circumstances.     If  it   he  a  matter  of  iuiportance,  1  return  to  vxt^^L  ihmi 
evidence  of  my  fira  jutlgment.     If  it  was  precipitate  liefore.  it  mu^t  nm 
be  delilxTate  in  every  fKtinl.     If  at  first  I  was  in  pas«ion«  I  nuiHl  now  " 
cwd.     If  I  had  an  inUTcst  in  tlie  decision,  I  must  pkce  tlie  interest  on  tli 
oiier  Kidv* 
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It  is  evident,  that  this  review  of  the  subject  may  confirm  my  first  judg- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  suspicious  circumstances  that  attended  it. 
Though  the  judge  was  biassed  or  corrupted,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
sentence  was  unjust.  The  rectitude  of  the  decision  does  not  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  judge,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  From  that 
only,  it  must  be  determined  whether  the  decision  be  just.  The  circum- 
stances that  rendered  it  suspicious  are  mere  presumptions,  which  have  na 
force  against  direct  evidence. 

Thus,  I  have  considered  the  effect  of  this  estimation  of  our  liableness  ta 
err  in  our  first  judgment,  and  have  allowed  to  it  all  the  effect  that  reason 
and  the  rules  of  logic  permit.  In  the  case  I  first  supposed,  and  in  every 
case  where  we  can  discover  no  cause  of  error,  it  affords  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  first  judgment.  In  other  cases,  it  may  afford  a  presumption 
against  it.  But  the  rules  of  logic  require,  that  we  should  not  judge  by 
presumptions,  where  we  have  direct  evidence.  The  effect  of  an  un- 
ravourable  presumption  should  only  be,  to  make  us  examine  the  evidence 
with  the  greater  care. 

The  sceptic  urges,  in  the  last  place,  that  this  estimation  must  be  sub- 
jected to  another  estimation,  that  to  another,  and  so  on  in  infinitum  ;  and 
as  every  new  estimation  takes  away  from  the  evidence  of  the  first  judgment, 
it  must  at  last  be  totally  annihilated. 

I  answer, ^r^^,  it  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  first  estimation,  sup- 
posing it  unfavourable,  can  only  afford  a  presumption  against  the  first 
judgment ;  the  second,  upon  the  same  supposition,  will  be  only  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  presumption  ;  and  the  third,  the  presumption  that  there  is  a 
presumption  of  a  presumption.  This  infinite  series  of  presumptions 
resembles  an  infinite  series  of  quantities  decreasing  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion, which  amounts  only  to  a  finite  sum.  The  infinite  series  of  stages 
of  Achilles's  journey  after  the  old  man,  amounts  only  to  two  thousand 
paces :  nor  can  this  infinite  series  of  presumptions  outweigh  one  solid 
argument  in  favour  of  the  first  judgment,  supposing  them  all  to  be  un- 
favourable to  it. 

Secondly,  I  have  shown,  that  the  estimation  of  our  first  judgment  may 
strengthen  it ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  subsequent  esti- 
mations. It  would,  therefore,  be  as  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  first 
judgment  will  be  brought  to  infallible  certainty  when  this  series  of  estima- 
tions is  wholly  in  its  favour,  as  that  its  evidence  will  be  brought  to  nothing 
by  such  a  series  supposed  to  be  wholly  unfavourable  to  it.  But,  in  reality, 
one  serious  and  cool  re-examination  of  the  evidence  by  which  our  first  judg- 
ment is  supported,  has,  and  in  reason  ought' to  have,  more  force  to  strengthen 
or  weaken  it,  than  an  infinite  series  of  such  estimations  as  our  author 
requires. 

Thirdly,  I  know  no  reason  nor  rule  in  logic,  that  requires  that  such  a 
series  of  estimations  should  follow  every  particular  judgment. 

A  wise  man  who  has  practised  reasoning  knows  that  he  is  fallible,  and 
carries  this  conviction  along  with  him  in  every  judgment  he  forms.  He 
knows  likewise  that  he  is  more  liable  to  err  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
He  has  a  scale  in  his  mind,  by  which  he  estimates  his  liableness  to  err,  and 
by  this  he  regulates  the  degree  of  his  assent  in  his  first  judgment  upon 
any  point. 

The  author's  reasoning  supposes,  that  a  man,  when  he  forms  his  first 
judgment,  conceives  himself  to  be  infallible ;  that  by  a  second  and  subse- 
quent judgment,  he  discovers  that  he  is  not  infallible ;  and  that  by  a  thitd 
judgment,  subsequent  to  the  second^  he  e&timateft  loaa  ^i?IX}kEaR»&\ft  «ri  vdl 
such  a  CBse  as  the  present 
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If  the  man  proceed  in  ibis  order,  I  grant,  that  hisscci-i   "  *    'T  meot'wUl,  j 
witli  g>>«)d  reason,  liriiiij  down  the  first  iVuni  snpp<ised  i:  ,  to  fidJi-  ' 

hility ;  and  that  his  third  judgment  will,  in  some  degree,  either  strengthen 
or  weaken  the  tirst,  as  it  is  corrected  hy  the  second. 

But  every  man  of  understanding  ]>roceeds  in  a  contrary  order.     When,  j 
abont  to  judge  in  any  particular  point,  he  knows  already  that  he  is  not  in*  J 
fultible.     He  knows  what  are  the  cases  in  which  he  is  most  or  least  liabJa.] 
to  err*     The  conviction  of  these  things  is  always  present  to  his  mind,  and 
influences  the  dej^ree  of  his  assent  in  Im  first  judgment,  as  far  as  to  him 
appears  reasonable. 

If  he  should  afterwards  find  reason  to  suspect  his  first  judgment,  and 
ilesires  to  have  all  the  satisfaction  his  faculties  am  give,  reason  will  direct  j 
him  not  to  form  such  a  series  of  estimations  n|M)n  ei«timations,  as  thi^j 
mithor  rec|uires,  but  to  examine  the  evidence  of  his  first  judgtneiit  cai'e* 
fully  and  coolly  ;  and  this  review  may  very  reasonably,  accofdinff  to  its 
result,  either  strengthen  or  weaken,  or  totally  overturn  his  first  juagment* 

This  infinite  series  of  estimation.^,  therefore,  is  not  the  method  that 
rcastm  directs  in  order  to  form  our  judgment  in  any  case.  It  is  introduced 
without  necessity,  without  any  use  but  to  puzzle  the  understanding,  and  U* 
make  us  think,  that  to  judge,  even  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  cases*  ia  a 
matter  of  insurmountalde  dilliculty  and  endless  lahour  ;  just  as  the  ancient 
sceptic,  to  make  a  journey  of  two  thousand  paces*  appear  endless^  divided 
it  into  an  infinite  iiuinlRT  of  stages. 

But  we  observed,  that  th(^  est  mint  ion  which  oar  author  requires  majr 
admit  of  another  meajiing,  wliicli  indeed  is  more  agreeiible  to  the  expression^ 
but  incoaststent  whh  what  he  advajiced  before. 

By  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  ejstimation  of  the  truth  and  fidelitv  erf 
our  faculties,  may  be  meant,  that  we  may  ott  by  esteeming  our  facuftie*  j 
true  and  faithful,  while  they  may  be  fake  and  fiilkciou&,  even  when  used 
according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and  logic. 

If  this  1)e  meant,  I  answer,  Jirjit,  That  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  onr 
faculty  of  judging  is,  and  must  be  taken  for  granted,  iu  every  judgment 
and  in  every  estimation. 

If  the  sceptic  can  seriously  doubt  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  his  raculljf 
of  judging  when  properly  used,  and  suspend  his  judgment  upon  th»it  point 
till  he  fintls  pnxif,  his  sce[)ticiHm  admits  of  no  cure  by  rciisoning,  iiud  he 
must  even  continue  in  it  until  he  have  new  facultiesi  given  him,  which 
shall  have  authority  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  old.  Nor  is  there  any 
need  of  an  endless  successiijn  of  doubts  uptin  this  subject,  for  the  first  puti 
an  end  to  all  judgment  aud  reasonitig,  and  to  the  (Mjssibility  of  convicticm 
hy  that  means.  The  sceptic  has  here  got  possession  of  a  strong  hold  which 
is  impregtiable  to  reasoning,  and  we  must  leave  him  in  possession  of  it,  tilt  ^ 
nature,  bv  other  means,  makes  him  give  it  up. 

Stcundhf^  I  observe,  that  this  ground  of  soeptictsm,  from  the  attppoted  i 
infidelity  uf  our  faculties,  contradicts  what  the  author  before  advanced  in 
this  very  argument,  to  uit,  *'  that  the  rules  of  the  demonstrative  scienoM  ] 
are  certain  and  infallible,  and  that  truth  is  the  natural  effect  of  reason,  i 
that  errt»T  arises  from  the  irruption  of  other  causes/' 

But  perhaj^  he  made  these  concessions  unwarily.  He  is  therefore  at  I 
liberty  to  retract  them,  and  to  rest  his  scepticism  upon  this  sole  foiindatioii*  J 
That  no  raaaoiiiJtg  can  prove  the  truth  and  fidelity  <if  our  faculties,  llnsm 
be  standi  upcm  firm  ground :  for  it  is  evident^  that  every  argument  o^end  j 
"'"  nrovc  tht*  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  £u:ulties,  takes  for  granted  the  tliiiu|  j 
mtiim,  and  is  therefore  that  kind  of  sophism  wluch  logicians  cul 
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All  we  would  ask  of  this  kind  of  sceptic  is,  that  he  would  be  uniform 
and  consistent,  and  that  his  practice  in  life  do  not  belie  his  profession  of 
scepticism  with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  his  faculties :  for  the  want  of  faith, 
as  well  as  faith  itself,  is  best  shown  by  works.  If  a  sceptic  avoid  the  fire 
as  much  as  those  who  believe  it  dangerous  to  go  into  it,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  thinking  his  scepticism  to  be  feigned,  and  not  real. 
'  Our  author  indeed  was  aware,  that  neither  his  scepticism,  nor  that  of 
any  other  person,  was  able  to  endure  this  trial,  and  therefore  enters  a 
caveat  against  it.  "  Neither  I,"  says  he,  "  nor  any  other  person,  was  ever 
sincerely  and  constantly  of  that  opinion.  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  un- 
controllable necessity,  has  determined  us  to  judge,  as  well  as  to  breathe  and 
feel.  My  intention,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  in  displaying  so  carefully  the 
arguments  of  that  fantastic  sect,  is  only  to  make  the  reader  sensible  pf  the 
truth  of  my  hypothesis,  that  all  our  reasonings  concerning  causes  and 
effects,  are  derived  from  nothing  but  custom,  and  that  belief  is  more 
properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature." 

We  have  before  considered  the  first  part  of  this  hypothesis,  Whether 
our  reasoning  about  causes  be  derived  only  from  custom  ? 

The  other  part  of  the  author's  hypothesis  here  mentioned  is  darkly 
expressed,  though  the  expression  seems  to  be  studied,  as  it  is  put  in  Italics. 
It  cannot  surely  mean  that  belief  is  not  an  act  of  thinking.  It  is  not> 
therefore,  the  power  of  thinking  that  he  calls  the  cogitative  part  of  our 
nature.  Neither  can  it  be  the  power  of  judging,  for  all  belief  implies 
judgment ;  and  to  believe  a  proposition  means  the  same  thing  as  to  judge 
it  to  be  true.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  power  of  reasoning  that  he 
calls  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 

If  this  be  the  meaning,  I  agree  to  it  in  part.  The  belief  of  first  prin- 
ciples is  not  an  act  of  the  reasoning  power:  for  all  reasoning  must  be 
grounded  upon  them.  We  judge  them  to  be  true,  and  believe  Uiem  with- 
out reasoning.  But  why  this  power  of  judging  of  first  principles  should  be 
called  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  I  do  not  understand. 

As  our  belief  of  first  principles  is  an  act  of  pure  judgment  without 
reasoning ;  so  our  belief  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  reasoning  from  first 
principles,  may,  I  think,  be  called  an  act  of  the  reasoning  faculty-. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  see  only  two  conclusions  that  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  this  profound  and  intricate  reasoning  against  reason.  The  first  is. 
That  we  are  fallible  in  all  our  judgments  and  in  all  our  reasonings.  The 
second.  That  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  faculties  can  never  be  proved  by 
reasoning ;  and  therefore  our  belief  of  it  cannot  be  founded  on  reasoning. 
If  the  last  be  what  the  author  calls  his  hypothesis,  I  subscribe  to  it,  and 
think  it  not  an  hypothesis,  but  a  manifest  truth ;  though  I  conceive  it  to 
be  very  improperly  expressed,  by  saying,  that  belief  is  more  properly  an 
act  of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 


ESSAY  VIIL 

OF  TASTE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF  TASTE  IN  GEKBRAL. 


That  power  of  tlie  mind  by  wLich  we  arc  ca|)tibte  of  discerning  and  re- 
li»hiii|T  tlie  Wuties  of  nature,  and  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  fine  vais,  is 
called  tastf. 

Tlfe  extiTual  sense  of  taste,  liy  wliich  we  distinguiHli  and  rclLsh  the  variou 
kinds  of  ftxwi,  has  given  occasiim  lo  a  metaphorical  application  of  its  name^ 
to  this  iritrrnul  power  of  the  miiidJiy  which  we  perceive  what  h  beautiful^ 
and  what  is  deformed  or  defective  in  the  various  objects  that  we  contem- 
plate. 

Like  the  taj^te  of  the  palate,  it  relishes  some  things,  in  disgusted  with 
others;  with  regard  to  many,  is  indirtereat  or  dubious,  and  is  considerably  | 
influenced  by  hahit.  by  as^Hociations,  mid  by  opinion.     These  obvious  ana^  i 
]ogies  between  external  and  internal  ta^te,  have  led  men,  in  all  ag:es,  aiiA] 
in  all  or  most  polislied  lan^nniges,  to  give  the  name  of  the  external  sense  i 
this  power  of  discerning;  wliat  is  beautiful  with  plcasurej  ^and  what  is  ug 
and  faulty  in  its  kind  with  disgust. 

Ill  treating  of  this  as  an  intellectual  power  of  the  mind,  I  intend  only 
to  make  Mime  observations,  first  on  its  nature,  and  then  on  its  objects, 

1.  In  the  external  sense  of  taste,  we  are  hnl  by  reas^m  and  rejection  la 
distinguish  Iwtween  the  agreeable  sensation  we  feel,  and  the  quality  in  th«^ 
object  which  occasions  it.  Both  have  the  same  name,  and  on  that  accounl 
are  apt  to  be  cfmfounded  by  the  vul^r,  and  even  by  philosophers.  The 
sensation  I  feel  when  I  taste  any  sapid  body  is  in  my  mind  ;  but  there  u 
a  reul  quality  in  the  body  which  is  the  cause  of  this  senstttion.  These  two 
things  have  the  same  name  in  language,  not  from  any  similitude  in  their 
nature^  but  because  the  one  is  the  sign  of  the  other,  and  because  there  f 
little  occasion  in  common  life  lo  distiiignish  them. 

This  %va»  fully  explained  in  treating  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies. 
The  reason  of  taking  notice  of  it  now,  is  that  the  internal  power  of  I 
bears  a  great  anah^y  in  this  respect  to  the  external. 

When  a  l>eautiful  object  is  before  us,  we  may  distinguish  the  agre«a|] 
emotion  it  produces  in  us^  from  the  quality  of  the  object  which  causes  th 
emotion.  When  I  hear  an  air  in  music  that  pleases  me,  I  say,  it  is  fine,  tt 
h  excellent.  This  excellence  is  not  in  me;  it  is  in  the  music.  But  the 
pleasure  it  gives  is  not  in  the  music;  it  is  in  me*  Perhaps  I  cannot  aaj 
what  it  is  in  the  tune  that  pleases  my  ear,  as  I  cannot  say  what  it  ia  ia  a 
Fapid  body  that  pleases  my  [ralate ;  but  there  is  a  quality  in  the  sapid  body 
which  pleases  my  [»alate,  and  I  call  it  a  delicious  taate;  and  there 
a  quality  in  the  tune  that  pleases  my  taste»  and  I  call  it  a  fine  or  aa  i 
cment  air. 
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This  ought  the  rather  to  be  observed,  because  it  is  become  a  fashion 
among  modern  philosophers^  to  resolve  all  our  perceptions  into  mere  feel- 
ings or  sensations  in  the  person  that  perceives,  without  any  thing  corre- 
sponding to  those  feelings  in  the  external  object.  According  to  those  phi- 
losophers, there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire,  no  taste  in  a  sapid  body ;  the  taste 
and  the  heat  being  only  in  the  person  that  feels  them.  In  like  manner^ 
there  is  no  beauty  in  any  object  whatsoever ;  it  is  only  a  sensation  or  feel- 
ing in  the  person  that  perceives  it. 

The  language  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  contradict  this  theory. 
Even  those  who  hold  it,  find  themselves  obliged  to  use  a  language  that  con- 
tradicts it.  I  had  occasion  to  show,  that  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  it 
when  applied  to  the  secondary  qualities  of  body  ;  and  the  same  arguments 
show  equally,  that  it  has  no  solid  foundation  when  applied  to  the  beauty  of 
objects,  or  to  any  of  those  qualities  that  are  perceived  by  a  good  taste. 

But  though  some  of  the  qualities  that  please  a  good  taste  resemble  the 
secondary  qualities  of  body,  and  therefore  may  be  called  occult  qualities, 
as  we  only  feel  their  effect,  and  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  cause,  but 
that  it  is  something  which  is  adapted  by  nature  to  produce  that  effect ; 
this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Our  judgment  of  beauty  is  in  many  cases  more  enlightened.  A  work  of 
art  may  appear  beautiful  to  the  most  ignorant,  even  to  a  child.  It  pleases, 
but  he  knows  not  why.  To  one  who  understands  it  perfectly,  and  per- 
ceives how  every  part  is  fitted  with  exact  judgment  to  its  end,  the  beauty 
is  not  mysterious  ;  it  is  perfectly  comprehended ;  and  he  knows  wherein 
it  consists,  as  well  a^  how  it  affects  him. 

2.  We  may  observe,  that,  though  all  the  tastes  we  perceive  by  the  palate 
are  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  or  indifferent ;  yet,  among  those  that  are 
agreeable,  there  is  great  diversity,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind.  And  as 
we  have  not  generical  names  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  taste,  we  distin- 
guish them  by  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  found. 

In  like  manner  all  the  objects  of  our  internal  taste  are  either  beau- 
tiful, or  disagreeable,  or  indifferent :  yet  of  beauty  there  is  a  great  diversity,  . 
not  only  of  degree,  but  of  kind :  the  beauty  of  a  demonstration,  the  beauty 
of  a  poem,  the  beauty  of  a  palace,  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of  music,  the  beauty 
of  a  fine  woman,  and  many  more  that  might  be  named,  are  different  kinds 
of  beauty ;  and  we  have  lio  names  to  distinguish  them  but  the  names  of 
the  different  objects  to  which  they  belong. 

As  there  is  such  diversity  in  the  kinds  of  beauty  as  well  as  in  the  de- 

frees,  we  need  not  think  it  strange  that  philosophers  have  gone  into 
ifferent  systems  in  analysing  it,  and  enumerating  its  simple  ingredients. 
They  have  made  many  just  observations  on  the  subject ;  but  from  the  love 
of  simplicity,  have  reduced  it  to  fewer  principles  than  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  permit,  having  had  in  their  eye  some  particular  kinds  of  beauty, 
while  they  overlooked  others. 

There  are  moral  beauties  as  well  as  natural ;  beauties  in  the  objects  of 
sense,  and  in  intellectual  objects ;  in  the  works  of  men^  and  in  the  works  of 
God ;  in  things  inanimate,  in  brute  animals,  and  in  rational  beings ;  in  the 
constitution  of  the  body  of  man,  and  in  the  constituticm  of  his  mind.  There 
is  no  real  excellence  which  has  not  its  beauty  to  a  diftCorning  eye,  when 
placed  in  a  proper  point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  as  dilficult  to  enumerate  the  in- 
gredients of  beauty  as  the  ingredients  of  real  excellence. 

3.  The  taste  of  the  palate  may  be  accounted  most  just  and  perfect,  when 
we  relish  the  things  that  are  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  are 
disgusted  with  things  of  a  contrary  nature.  The  manifest  ii\teivt\ftw  ^^  ^^- 
ture  in  giving  us  this  sense,  is,  that  wc  may  d\«^oeti\  wVaX.  \\.  v^  ^\.  ^vit  -^o^ 
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to  eat  and  t<^  drink,  and  wlial  it  is  not.  Bnite  animals  are  directed  in  J 
the  choice  of  therr  fwd  merely  hy  their  taste.  Led  by  this  guide,  they^  I 
chfMtse  the  food  that  nature  intended  for  them,  and  seldom  make  mis*  I 
takes,  unless  they  be  pinched  by  htin^er,  or  deceived  by  artificial  com«l 
positions.  In  infants  likewise  tlie  taste  is  commonly  Kiiund  and  uncor*  1 
rupted,  and  of  the  simple  productions  of  nature  tliey  relibh  the  thing*  that ' 
are  most  wholefiome. 

In  like  manner  our  internal  taste  on^ht  to  be  accounted  most  just  and  j 
perfect,  when  we  are  pleased  with  things  that  are  most  excellent  in  theif  I 
kind*  and  di,sph*ased  with  the  contrary.  The  intention  of  nature  h  no  leai  I 
evident  in  thi»  internal  taste  than  in  the  externaL  Every  exceHence  hafll 
A  real  beauty  and  charm  that  makes  it  an  agreealde  object  to  tho«e  whiyi 
have  the  faculty  of  discerning  its  beanty ;  and  this  faculty  is  what  wc  call  I 
a  good  taste. 

A  man,  who,  by  anv  disorder  in  his  mental  powers,  or  by  bad  habits, 
has  contracted  a  reliJ^h  for  what  has  no  real  excellence,  or  what  is  deformeit  J 
and  defective,  has  a  depraved  taste,  like  one  ^^ho  finds  a  more  agreeabl#i 
relisli  in  ashes  or  cinders  than  in  the  most  wholesome  food.  As  we  must  ac* 
knowledge  the  taste  of  the  palate  to  be  depraved  in  this  case,  there  is  th« 
same  reason  to  think  the  taste  of  the  mind  depravi'd  in  the  other. 

There  is  therefore  a  just  and  rational  taste,  and  there  is  a  depraved  and 
corrupted  taste.  For  it  is  too  evident,  that>  by  bad  education,  bad  hubit%  J 
and  wrong  associations,  men  may  acquire  a  relish  fornastiness,  f^»r  rudenes%J 
and  ill-breeding,  and  for  many  otlier  deformities.  To  say  that  such  a  taatrfl 
is  not  vitiated,  i^  no  less  absurd  than  to  say,  that  the  sickly  girl  who  d#4 
lights  in  eating  charcoal  and  tobacco- pi ]>cs»  has  as  just  and  natural  a  twiil 
as  when  she  is  in  perfect  lu*allh. 

4.  The  force  of  custom,  of  fancy,  and  of  casual  associations,  is  very  grcul, 
both  upon  the  external  and  internal  taste.  An  Esquimaux  can  rmUoj 
hiniBclf  with  a  draught  of  whale-oil,  and  a  Canadian  can  feast  upon  s  atigq 
A  Kamschatkadale  lives  upon  putrid  fish,  and  is  sometimes  reduced  to  mn 
the  bark  of  trees.  The  taste  of  nun,  or  of  green  tea,  is  at  first  an  namkeoun 
as  that  of  ipecacuanha,  to  some  persons,  who  may  be  brought  by  U8^  to  re Hfth 
what  they  once  found  so  disagreeable. 

When  we  see  such  varieties  in  the  taste  of  the  p«date  produced  by  ctis^J 
torn  and  assj^ciations,  and  sonic  iK'rhaps  by  constitution,  we  may  Ijc  tne  1»M 
surprised  that  the  same  causes  should  prmlnce  like  varieties  ia'the  taste  a|| 
beauty  ;  that  the  Africim  should  esteem  thick  lips  and  a  flat  nose  ;  that  otheM 
nations  should  draw  out  their  ears,  till  they  hang  over  their  shoulders;  tliafl 
in  one  nation  ladies  should  paint  their  faces,  and  in  another  should  mmlM 
them  ?hrne  with  grease-  ^ 

fi.  I'hose  who  conceive  that  there  is  no  standard  in  nature  by  whidi  twlfl 
may  be  regulated,  and  that  the  common  proverb,  7'h*tf  there  marhi  to  he  jpm 
dfspufe  ah  ut  tuttt^  is  to  be  taken  in  the  utmost  latitude,  g<j  u[Hjn  slcndivl 
and  insufhcicnt  grfiund.  llie  same  arguments  might  be  used  mih  equal 
force  against  any  standard  of  truth. 

Whole  nations  by  the  force  of  prejudice  are  brought  to  believe  the  grosiPifl 
absurdities;  and  why  should  it  be  thought  that  the  taste  ts  less  r".«M-  ^M 
being  perverted  than  the  judgment  ?     It  must  indeed  be  ackti  \A 

that  men  differ  more  in  the  faculty  of  taste  tlian  in  what  w*e  cpununriifJ 
call  judgment ;  and  tlierefore  it  may  be  expected  that  they  should  be  tnfirn 
liable  to  have  their  taatte  corrupted  in  matters  of  beauty  and  delbrnutj, 
tkfta  tbcir  judgmeut  in  mattcn  of  truth  and  error. 

If  we  make  due  allowance  for  this,  we  shall  see  that  it  ia  aa  f«siT  t^  tM 
ennnt  for  the  rariety  of  tastes^  thoug\i  there  W  m  vislVms^  -^  ^ixa^iuci  of  InM 
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beauty,  and  consequently  of  good  taste;  as  it  is  to  account  for  the  variety 
and  contrariety  of  opinions^  though  there  be  in  nature  a  standard  of  truth, 
and  consequently  of  right  judgment. 

6.  Nay,  if  we  speak  accurately  and  strictly,  we  shall  find,  that  in  every 
operation  of  taste,  there  is  judgment  implied. 

When  a  man  pronounces  a  poem  or  a  palace  to  be  beautiful,  he  affirms 
something  of  that  poem  or  that  palace ;  and  every  affirmation  or  denial 
expresses  judgment.  For  we  cannot  better  define  judgment,  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  an  affirmation  or  denial  of  one  thing  concerning  another. 
I  had  occasion  to  show,  when  treating  of  judgment,  that  it  is  implied  in 
every  perception  of  our  external  senses.  There  is  an  immediate  conviction 
and  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  quality  perceived,  whether  it  be  colour, 
or  sound,  or  figure ;  and  the  same  thing  holds  in  the  perception  of  beauty 
or  deformity. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  perception  of  beauty  is  merely  a  feeling  in  the 
mind  that  perceives,  without  any  belief  of  excellence  in  the  object,  the  ne^^ 
cessary  consequence  of  this  opinion  is,  that  when  I  say  Virgil's  Georgics 
is  a  beautiful  poem,  I  mean  not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  poem,  but  <nily 
something  concerning  myself  and  iny  feelings.  Why  emould  I  use  a 
language  that  expresses  the  contrary  of  what  I  mean  } 

My  language,  according  to  the  necessary  rules  of  construction,  can  bear 
no  otner  meaning  but  this,  that  there  is  something  in  the  poem  and  not  in 
me,  which  I  call  beauty.  Even  those  who  hold  beauty  to  be  merely  a 
feeling  in  the  person  that  perceives  it,  find  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
expressing  themselves,  as  if  beauty  were  solely  a  quality  of  the  object,  and 
not  of  the  percipient. 

No  reason  can  be  given  why  all  mankind  should  express  themselves 
thus,  but  that  they  beSeve  what  they  say.  It  is  therefore  contrary  to  the 
universal  sense  of  mankind,  expressed  by  their  language,  that  beauty  is 
not  really  in  the  object,  but  is  merely  a  feeling  in  Jhe  person  who  is  said  to 
perceive  it.  Philosophers  should  be  very  cautious  in  opposing  the  common 
sense  of  mankind ;  for,  when  they  do,  they  rarely  miss  going  wrong. 

Our  judgment  of  beauty  is  not  indeed  a  dry  and  unaffecting  judgment, 
.  like  that  of  a  mathematical  or  metaphysical  truth.  By  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  it  is  accompanied  with  an  agreeable  feeling  or  emotion,  far 
which  we  have  no  other  name  but  the  sense  of  beauty.  This  sense  of 
beauty,  like  the  perceptions  of  our  other  senses,  implies  not  only  a  feeling, 
but  an  opinion  of  some  quality  in  the  object  which  occasions  that  feeling. 

In  objects  that  please  the  taste,  we  always  judge  that  there  is  some  real  ex- 
cellence, some  superiority  to  those  that  do  not  please.  In  some  cases,  that 
superior  excellence  is  distinctly  perceived,  and  can  be  pointed  out ;  in  other 
cases  we  have  only  a  general  notion  of  some  excellence  which  we  (»nnot 
describe.  Beauties  of  the  former  kind,  may  be  compared  to  the  primary 
qualities  perceived  by  the  external  senses  :  those  of  the  latter  kind,  to  the 
secondary. 

7.  Beauty  or  deformity  in  an  object,  results  from  its  nature  or  structure. 
To  perceive  the  beauty,  therefore,  we  must  perceive  the  nature  or  structure 
from  which  it  results.  In  this  the  internal  sense  differs  from  the  external. 
Our  external  senses  may  discover  qualities  which  do  not  depend  upon  any 
antecedent  perception.  Thus  I  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  bell,  thoush  I 
never  perceived  any  thing  else  belonging  to  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
perceive  the  beauty  of  an  object  without  perceiving  the  object,  or  at  least 
conceiving  it.  On  this  account.  Dr.  Hutcheson  called  the  senses  of  beauty 
and  harmony  reflex  or  secondary  senses ;  because  the  beauty  cmmwj^  Vife 
peroeived  unless  the  object  be  perceived  by  som^  cA\\^t  ijiwi«  ^^  ^'t  \s^\i^ 
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Thiii*  the  sense  of  harmony  ami  nielotlv  in  sounds  supposes  the  eTtemal  i 
sense  of  hearing,  and  is  a  kind  of  secondary  to  it*  A  man  bom  deaf  maT  1 
be  a  good  judge  of  beauties  of  another  kinil.  hut  can  have  no  notion  mm 
melody  or  harmony.  The  like  may  be  said  <»f  beauties  in  colouring  and  inj 
figure,  which  can  never  lie  perceived  without  the  senses  by  which  colour 
and  figure  are  perceived. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  OBJECTS  OP  TASTE,  AND  FIRST  OP  NOVELTY. 

A  PHiL080PHrcAL  analysis  of  the  objects  of  ta^^te  is  like  applying  the 
anatomical  knife  to  a  fine  face*  The  design  of  the  philosopher,  as  well  as 
of  the  anatomist,  i^  not  to  gratify  taste  but  to  improve  knowledge.  The 
reader  ought  to  he  aware  of  this,  that  he  may  not  entertain  an  cxpectatioa 
in  wliieh  he  will  be  disappointod. 

By  the  objects  of  taste,  I  mean  tliose  qualities  or  attributes  of  thing 
wbich  are  by  nattirif  adapted  to  please  a  good  taste*     Mr,  Addison,  and 
Dr.  Akenside    after  hini,  have  reduced  them  to  three,  to  wit.  novelty, j 
grandeur,  and  beauty*     This  divii^ion  is  suHicient  for  all  I  intend  to  fi]i|r] 
upon  the  subject,  and  therefore  I  shall  adopt  it  j    observing  only^  tba 
beauty  is  often  taken  in  so  extensive  a  sense,  as  to  coniprehcjid  all  the 
objects  of  taste ;  yet  all  tlie  autlior??  I  have  met  with,  who  have  given  a 
division  of  the  objects  of  taste,  make  beauty  one  species. 

I  take  tlie  reaKim  of  this  to  he,  that  we  have  s|>ecific  names  for  some  ( 
the  qualities  that  please  the  taste,  but  not  for  all ;  and  therefore  all  the 
fall  under  the  general  name  of  beauty,  for  which  there  is  no  specific  : 
in  the  division. 

There  are,  indeed,  so  many  species  of  beauty,  that  it  would  be  as  di£ 
to  enumerate  them  perfectly,  as  to  enumerate  *dl  the  tastes  wc  perceive  hfl 
the  palate.     Nor  dtjes  there  appear  to  me  sufficient  reason  for  making, 
some  very  ingenious  authors  have  done,  as  many  different  internal  seu 
as  there  are  different  species  of  beauty  or  deformitv* 

The  division  of  our  external  senses  is  taken  from  the  organs  of 
ception,  and  not  from  the  qualities  perceived*  We  have  not  the 
means  of  dividing  the  internal ;  because,  though  some  kinds  of  iH^auty 
belong  only  to  objects  of  the  eye,  and  others  to  objecti«  of  the  ear,  therv  ar^ 
mAny  which  we  cannot  refer  to  any  bcKlily  organ  ;  and  ihcrcfure  I  conocif 
every  division  that  has  been  made  of  our  internal  senses  tu  be  in 
degree  arbitrary,  l^hey  may  be  made  mcjre  or  fewer,  according  as  we  hav 
distitict  names  fur  the  various  kinds  of  beauty  and  deformity  ;  and  I  sua^  " 
pect  the  most  copious  languages  have  not  names  for  them  all. 

Novelty  is  not  proi>erly  a  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  we  attribute  tt|^ 
far  leas  Is  it  a  sensation  in  the  mind  to  which  it  is  new  ;  it  is  a  rtrlationj 
which  the  thing  has  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person-  Wlist  is  new  to  oti_ 
amn,  may  not  be  so  to  another  ;  wliat  is  new  this  moment,  may  be  familiatfj 
to  tl  iierson  some  time  hence.     When  an  object  is  first  brought 

our  :j<^,  it  is  new,  whether  it  Ijc  agreeable  or  not. 

it  lA  **vul*  nt,  therefore,  with  regard  to  novelty*  (whatever  may  be 
of  otIuT  object*  of  f!i*!f  )  that  it  is  not  merely  u  sensation  in  the  mind  i 
him  to  whom  tin  ifiw ;  it  is  a  real  relation  which  the  tiling  hat  \ 

his  knowledge  at  i 

Bui  we  are  *cj  oimsljtuted,  that  what  is  new  to  us  commonly  gif^a 


^^ 
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pleasure  upon  that  account,  if  it  be  not  in  itself  disagreeable.     It  rouses 
our  attention^  and  occasions  an  agreeable  exertion  of  our  faculties. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  novelty  in  objects  has  so  great  influence 
in  human  life,  that  it  well  deserves  the  attention  of  philosophers ;  and 
several  ingenious  authors,  particularly  Dr.  Gerard  in  his  Essay  on  Taste^ 
have,  I  think,  successfully  accounted  for  it,  from  the  principles  of  the 
human  constitution. 

We  can  perhaps  conceive  a  being  so  made,  that  his  happiness  consists 
in  a  continuance  of  the  same  unvaried  sensations  or  feelings,  without  any 
active  exertion  on  his  part.  Whether  this  be  possible  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  man  is  not  such  a  being ;  his  good  consists  in  the  vigorous  exertion  of 
his  active  and  intellective  powers  upon  their  proper  objects ;  he  is  made 
for  action  and  progress,  and  cannot  be  happy  without  it ;  his  enjoyments 
seem  to  be  given  by  nature,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake,  as  to  ea- 
courage  the  exercise  of  his  various  powers.  That  tranquillity  of  soul  in 
which  some  place  human  happiness,  is  not  a  dead  rest,  but  a  regular  pro- 
gressive motion. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  man  by  the  appointment  of  nature.  This 
constitution  is  perhaps  a  part  of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  ;  but  it  is 
wisely  adapted  to  our  state,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  stationary,  but 
progressive.  The  eye  is  not  satiated  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing ; 
something  is  always  wanted.  Desire  and  hope  never  cease,  but  remain  to 
spur  us  on  to  something  yet  to  be  acquired  ;  and  if  they  could  cease,  human 
happiness  must  end  with  them.  That  our  desire  and  hope  be  properly  di- 
rected, is  our  part ;  that  they  can  never  be  extinguished,  is  the  work  of  nature. 

It  is  this  that  makes  human  life  so  busy  a  scene.  Man  must  be  doing 
something,  good  or  bad,  trifling  or  important ;  and  he  must  vary  the 
employment  of  his  faculties,  or  their  exercise  will  become  languia,  and 
thepleasure  that  attends  it  sicken  of  course. 

The  notions  of  enjoyment,  and  of  activity,  considered  abstractly,  are  no 
doubt  very  diflferent,  and  we  cannot  perceive  a  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween them.  But,  in  our  constitution,  they  are  so  connected  by  the 
wisdom  of  Nature,  that  they  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  first  must 
be  led  and  supported  by  the  last. 

An  object  at  first,  perliaps,  gave  much  pleasure,  while  attention  was  di- 
rected to  it  with  vigour.  But  attention  cannot  be  long  confined  to  one 
unvaried  object,  nor  can  it  be  carried  round  in  the  same  narrow  circle. 
Curiosity  is  a  capital  principle  in  the  human  constitution,  and  its  food 
must  be  what  is  in  some  respect  new.  What  is  said  of  the  Athenians 
may  in  some  degree  be  applied  to  all  mankind.  That  their  time  is  spent 
in  hearing,  or  telling,  or  doing  some  new  thing. 

Into  this  part  of  the  human  constitution,  I  think  we  may  resolve  the 
pleasure  we  have  from  novelty  in  objects. 

Curiosity  is  commonly  strongest  in  children  and  in  young  persons,  and 
accordingly  novelty  pleases  them  most.  In  all  ages,  in  proportion  as  no- 
velty gratifies  curiosity,  and  occasions  a  vigorous  exertion  of  any  of  our 
mental  powers  in  attending  to  the  new  object,  in  the  same  proportion  it 
gives  pleasure.  In  advanced  life,  the  indolent  and  inactive  have  the 
strongest  passion  for  news,  as  a  relief  from  a  painful  vacuity  of  thought. 

But  the  pleasure  derived  from  new  objects,  in  many  cases,  is  not  owing 
solely  or  chiefly  to  their  being  new,  but  to  some  other  circumstance  that 
gives  them  value.  The  new  fashion  in  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  and 
other  accommodations  of  life,  gives  pleasure,  not  so  much,  as  I  apprehend^ 
because  it  is  new,  as  because  it  is  a  sign  of  rank,  and  di8tin^isoft%^\&ata^ 
from  the  vulgar. 
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In  Mwne  things  novelty  is  tine,  and  the  want  of  it  a  real  impcrf 
Thm,  if  an  author  add»'  to  the  naniber  of  bi»oks,  with  which  the  pw 
is  already  overloaded,  we  expect  from  him  something  new  ;  and  i£  he  t 
nothing  t)ut  u  hat  has  hccn  said  before  in  as  agreeable  a  manner*  we 
jystly  disgu.sted. 

When  novelty  is  altogether  separated  from  the  conception  of  worth  i 
utility,  it  makes  but  a  slight  impression  npon  a  truly  correct  taiste.    Ererjl 
discovery  in  nature,  in  tlie  arts,  and  in  the  eciences,  has  a  real  value,  mnjl 
gives  a  rational  pleasure  to  u  good  taste.     But  things  that  have  nothing  f^ 
recommend  them  but  novelty,  are  iit  only  to  entertain  children,  or  tka 
who  are  distressed  from  a  vacuity  of  thought-     This  quality  of  objifct* 
may  therefore  l>e  compared  to  the  cypher  in  arithmetic,  which  adds  greatll 
to  the  value  of  signiticant   figures;    hut^  when   put  by  itself,  aig"'** 
nothing  at  alL 
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The  qualities  which  please  the  taste  are  not  mofe  various  in  theomelf 
than  are  the  emotions  and  feelings  w^ith  which  they  affect  our  minds. 

Things  new  and  uncommon  affect  us  with  a  pleasing  surprise,  \ 
rouses  and  invigorates  our  attention  to  the  object*     But  this  emotion  i 
flogs,  if  there  is  nothing  but  novelty  to  give  it  continuance,  and  leaves  i 
effect  upon  the  mind. 

The  emoti(»n  ruin^ed  by  grand  object i  is  awful,  solemn,  and  sejrious. 

Of  all  obji*ct»  of  ci»n  tempi  at  ion,  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  most  grmnd 
His  eternity,  his  immensity,  his  irreMstible  power,  his  infinite  knowU 
and  unerring  wisdom,  his  inflexible  justice  and  rectitude,  his  supr 
government,  conducting  all  the  movements  of  this  vast  universe  to 
noblest  ends,  and  in  the  wisest  manner,  are  objects  which  fill  the  utli 
capacity  of  the  soul,  and  reach  far  beyond  its  comprehension. 

The  emotion  which  this  gmndet^t  of  all  objects  raises  in  the  hmnuL 
mind,  is  what  we  call  devotion  ;  a  serious  recollected  t^nnper,  which  inspjr 
magnanimity ,  and  disposes  to  the  most  heroic  acts  of  iirtue. 

The  emotion  produced  by  other  objects  which  may  be  called  grmni 
though  in  an  inferior  decree,  is,  in  its  nature  and  in  ita  effects,  similar  t 
that  of  devotion.     It  dis|xises  to  seriousness^  elevates  the  mind  above  itn 
usual   state,  to  a  kind  of  enthusiasm^  and  inspires  magnanimity,  and  m 
contempt  of  what  is  mean. 

8uch>  I  conceive,  is  the  emotion  which  the  contemplation  of  grmnd 
objects  raises  in  us.  Wc  are  nesct  to  oonnder  what  tJiis  grandMir  in 
objix^ts  is. 

To  me  it  seems  to  be  nritlitng  else  but  soch  a  degree  of  excellence^  ta 
one  kind  or  another,  as  merits  our  admiration. 

There  are  son^e  attributes  of  mind  which  have  a  real  and  tntrinelc  eX'- 
cellence,  oompired  with  their  c«^ntraricfi,  and  which,  in  every  degree^  mr% 
the  natural  objects  of  esteem,  hut,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  sre  objects 
of  admiration.  We  put  a  value  up£iit  thrm  h«cauai*  they  arp  iniriusicalljr 
Viluable  and  excellent. 

The  spirit  of  modern  philosophy  would  Indeed  lead  us  t<i  think,  that  the 
worth  and  value  we  put  upm  things  is  only  a  iennation  in  our  minds,  and 
not  any  thing  inherent  in  the  object;  and  that  we  migKt  have  beeniOC«a* 
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•tituted  as  to  put  the  highest  value  upon  the  things  which  we  now  despi9€> 
$nd  to  despise  the  qualities  which  we  now  highly  esteem. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Price,  in  his  Review  of  the 
Questions  concerning  Morals,  strenuously  opposes  this  opinion,  as  well  as 
that  which  resolves  moral  right  and  wrong  into  a  sensation  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectator.  That  judicious  author  saw  the  consequences  which  these 
opinions  draw  after  them,  and  has  traced  them  to  their  source,  to  wit,  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  adopted  by  the  generality  of  modern 
philosophers,  of  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas ;  which  account  he  shows  to  be 
very  defective. 

This  proneness  to  resolve  every  thing  into  feelings  and  sensations,  is  an 
extreme  into  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  desire  of  avoiding  an  opposite 
extreme,  as  common  in  the  ancient  philosophy. 

^  At  first,  men  are  prone  by  nature  and  by  habit  to  give  all  their  atten- 
tion  to  things  external.  Their  notions  of  the  mind,  and  its  operations,  are 
formed  from  some  analogy  they  bear  to  objects  of  sense ;  and  an  external 
existence  is  ascribed  to  things  which  are  only  conceptions  or  feelings  of 
the  mind. 

This  spirit  prevailed  much  in  the  philosophy  both  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle,  and  produced  the  mysterious  notions  of  eternal  and  self-existent 
ideas,  of  materia  prima,  of  substantial  forms,  and  others  of  the  like  nature. 

From  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  philosophy  took  a  contrary  turn.  That 
great  man  discovered,  that  many  things  supposed  to  have  an  external 
existence,  were  only  conceptions  or  feelings  of  the  mind.  This  track 
has  been  pursued  by  his  successors  to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  resolve  every 
thing  into  sensations,  feelings,  and  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  to  leave  nothing 
external  at  all. 

The  Peripatetics  thought  that  heat  and  cold  which  we  feel,  to  be 
qualities  of  external  objects.  The  moderns  make  heat  and  cold  to  be  sen- 
sations only,  and  allow  no  real  quality  of  body  to  be  called  by  that 
name.  And  the  same  judgment  they  have  formed  with  regard  to  all 
secondary  qualities. 

So  far  Des  Cartes  and  Mr.  Locke  went.  Their  successors  being  put 
into  this  track  of  converting  into  feelings  things  that  were  believed  to  hava 
an  external  existence,  found  that  extension,  solidity,  figure,  and  all  the 
primary  qualities  of  body,  are  sensations  or  feelings  of  the  mind;  and 
that  the  material  world  is  a  phenomenon  only,  and  has  no  existence  but 
in  our  mind. 

It  was  then  a  very  natural  progress  to  conceive,  that  beauty,  harmony, 
and  grandeur,  the  objects  of  taste,  as  well  as  right  and  wrong,  the  objects 
of  the  moral  faculty,  are  nothing  but  feelings  of  the  mind. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  modern  philosophers,  can 
easily  trace  this  doctrine  of  feelings,  ^om  Des  Cartes  down  to  Mr.  Hume, 
who  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  it,  by  making  truth  and  error  to  be  feelings 
of  the  mind,  and  belief  to  be  an  operation  of  the  sensitive  part  of  our 
nature. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  if  we  hearken  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  we  must  be  convinced  that  there  is  real  excellence  in  some  things, 
whatever  our  feelings  or  our  constitution  be. 

It  depends  no  doubt  upon  our  constitution,  whether  we  do,  or  do  not 
perceive  excellence  where  it  really  is :  but  the  object  has  its  excellence  from 
its  own  constitution,  and  not  from  ours. 

The  common  judgment  of  mankind  in  this  matter  sufficiently  appears  in 
th^  language  of  all  nations,  which  uniformly  ascribes  excellence,  |p:andeai> 
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and  beauty  to  the  object,  and  not  to  the  mind  iKat  perceives  it.  And  I 
believe  in  this,  as-  in  tnost  other  things,  we  shall  find  the  common  judgni^iit 
of  mankind  and  true  pbUosophy  not  to  be  at  variance. 

Ii"*  not  power  in  its  nature  'n)ore  excellent  than  weakness ;  knowledge 
than  ignorance  ;  wisdom  than  folly  ;  fortitude  than  pusUlanimity  ? 

Is  there  no  intrinsic  excellence  in  self-corn mand^  in  generosity,  in  public 
•pirit  ?  h  not  friendship  a  better  nflPection  of  mind  than  hatred  ;  •  nofate 
emulation,  than  enry  ? 

Let  UB  suppose,  if  poaaible^  a  being  so  constitated,  aa  to  hare  a  high 
respect  for  ignorance,  weakness,  and  folly  ;  to  venerate  cowardice,  malice, 
ana  envy,  and  to  hold  the  contrary  qualities  in  contempt ;  to  have  an  esteem 
for  lying  and  falschixMi,  and  to  love  most  those  who  imposed  upon  him,  and 
tiaed  him  worst.  Could  we  believe  such  a  constitution  to  be  any  thing  els« 
than  madness  and  delirium  r  It  is  impossible.  We  can  as  easily  conceive 
a  constitution,  by  which  one  Jihould  perceive  two  and  three  to  make  fifteen, 
or  a  part  to  be  grejiter  than  tlie  whole. 

Every  fine  who  attends  to  the  operation  of  his  own  mind  will  find  it  to 
lie  certainly  true,  an  it  is  the  common  lielief  of  mankind^  that  esteem  it 
led  by  opinion,  and  that  every  per»<>u  draws  our  esteem,  as  fur  only  as  he 
appears  either  to  reason  or  fancy  to  Ite  amiable  and  worthy* 

rjiere  is  therefore  a  real  intrinsic  excellence  in  some  qnalities  of  mindj 
as  in  power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  virtue,  magnanimity.  These  in  every 
degree  merit  estet^m  ;  but  in  nn  uncommon  degree  they  merit  admiration; 
and   that  which  merits  ndmiration  wc  call  grand. 

In  the  contemplation  of  uncommon  excellence,  the  mind  feels  a  noUe 
enthusiasm,  whicli  disposes  it  to  the  imitation  of  what  it  admires. 

When  we  cfJUtemplutc  the  character  of  Cato,  his  greatness  of  soul*  hifl 
superioritv  to  pleasure,  to  toil,  and  to  danger,  his  ardent  aeal  for  the 
libi^rty  of  his  ctnintrv ;  when  we  see  him  htanding  unmoved  in  mia- 
fortunes,  the  last  jiilfar  of  the  Hl>erty  of  Rome*  and  falling  nobly  in  his 
country'!^  ruin,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  Cato  rather  than  (^lesar  in  all  kiA 
triumph? 

fSuch  Q  spectacle  of  a  great  soul  struggling  with  misfortune,  ScfteOI 
thought  not  unw€»rthy  of  the  attention  of  Jupiter  himself:  ''  Ecce  spe^^ 
taculum  Deo  dignum,  ad  quod  respiciat  Jupiter  suo  operi  intentus^ 
fort  is  cum  mala  fur  tuna  compositus/' 

As  the  Deity  is  f»f  all  object.'?  of  thought  the  most  grand,  the  de- 
scriptions given  in  holy  writ  of  hh  attributes  and  works,  even  wheii 
clothed  in  simple  ex  precisions,  nre  acknowledged  to  be  sublime.     The 

f)ressron  of  Moses,    ''And  God  said.  Let  there  l*e  light,  and  there 
ight/'  liaH  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Longinus,  a  Ileatlien  critic,  ss  an 
example  of  the  J^uhlimc 

What  wc  call  ?ulilime  in  description,  or  in  speech  of  any  kind,  is  a 
per  cxprcNsion  of  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  which  the  subject  [ 
duces  in   the  mind  of  the  speaker.     If  this  admiration  and  enthusiasi 
apjiears  to  be  jttst,  it  carries  the  hearer  along  with  it  involuntarily*  and 
a  Kind  ofviuhnoe  rather  lh:iu  by  cool  conviction:  for  no  passions  are  io 
infectiouM  m  thoM'  which  hold  of  enthusiasm. 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  \f  the  pa!(i»ioQ  of  the  Hj)eaker  appears  to  lie  in  no 
degree  justified  by  the  subject  or  the  occasion,  it  produces  in  the  ju- 
diciomt  hearer  no  other  emotion  but  ridicule  and  contempt. 

The  true  sublime  cinnot  be  pnxlticed  solely  by  art  in  the  comr-^  '*■""  ; 
it  must  take  its  ri»c  from  grandeur  in  the  subject,  and  a  con<  4 

miotion  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  spenkcr.     A  pn>j>*^r  exhibition  »jr  nu^e. 
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though  it  should  be  artless^  is  irresistible^  like  fire  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  combustible  matter. 

When  we  contemplate  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  planetary  system,  the 
universe,  these  are  vast  objects ;  it  requires  a  stretch  of  imagination  to 
grasp  them  in  our  minds.  But  they  appear  truly  grand,  and  merit  the 
highest  admiration,  when  we  consider  them  as  the  work  of  God,  who,  in 
the  simple  style  of  scripture,  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth  ;  or  in  the  poetical  language  of  Milton, 

In  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things. 
One  foot  he  centered,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure  ; 
And  said,  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds ; 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world. 

When  we  contemplate  the  world  of  Epicurus,  and  conceive  the  uni- 
verse to  be  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  atoms,  there  is  nothing  grand  in  this 
idea.  The  clashing  of  atoms,  by  blind  chance,  has  nothing  in  it  fit  to  raise 
our  conceptions  or  to  elevate  the  mind.  But  the  regular  structure  of  a 
vast  system  of  beings,  produced  by  creating  power,  and  governed  by  the 
best  laws  which  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  could  contrive,  is  a  spec- 
tacle which  elevates  the  understanding  and  fills  the  soul  with  devout 
admiration. 

A  great  work  is  a  work  of  great  power,  great  wisdom,  and  great  good- 
ness, well  contrived  for  some  important  end.  But  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  are  properly  the  attributes  of  mind  only :  they  are  ascribed  to 
the  work  figuratively,  but  are  really  inherent  in  the  author :  and,  bv  the 
same  figure,  the  grandeur  is  ascribed  to  the  work,  but  is  properly  inhe- 
rent in  the  mind  that  made  it. 

Some  figures  of  speech  are  so  natural  and  so  common  in  all  languages, 
that  we  are  led  to  think  them  literal  and  proper  expressions.  Thus  an 
action  is  called  brave,  virtuous,  generous ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  valour, 
virtue,  generosity,  are  the  attributes  of  persons  only,  and  not  of  actions. 
In  the  action  considered  abstractly,  there  is  neither  valour,  nor  virtue,  nor 
generosity.  The  same  action  done  from  a  different  motive  may  deserve 
none  of  those  epithets.  The  change  in  this  case  is  not  in  the  action,  but 
in  the  agent ;  yet,  in  all  languages,  generosity  and  other  moral  qualities 
are  ascribed  to  actions.  By  a  figure,  we  assign  to  the  effect  a  quality 
which  is  inherent  only  in  the  cause. 

By  the  same  figure,  we  ascribe  to  a  work  that  grandeur  which  properly 
is  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 

When  we  consider  the  Iliad  as  the  work  of  the  poet,  its  sublimity  was 
really  in  the  mind  of  Homer.  He  conceived  great  characters,  great  actions, 
and  great  events,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  nature,  and  with  those 
emotions  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to  produce ;  and  he  conveys  his 
conceptions  and  his  emotions  by  the  most  proper  signs.  The  grandeur  of 
his  thoughts  is  reflected  to  our  eye  by  his  work,  and  therefore  it  is  justly 
called  a  grand  work. 

When  we   consider  the  things  presented  to  our  mind  in   the   Iliad^ 
without  regard  to  the  poet,  the  grandeur   is  properly  in   Hector  and 
Achilles,  and  the  other  great  personages,  human  and  dWrn^^VstQ^^^ctX^^o^^RA. 
the  stage. 
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Next  to  the  Deity  and  his  works,  we  admire  great  talents  and  heruia 
virtue  in  men,  whctlicr  represented  in  history  or  in  fiction*     The  virtue*  1 
of  Cato,  Aristides,  Socrates,  Marcus  Aurelins,  are  truly  jTrand.     Extra- 
ordinary talents  and  genius,  whether  in  poets,  orators,  phUosopher*,  or 
lawgivers,  are  ohjects  of  adininition,  and  therefore  grand.     We  find  writen- 
of  taste  seized  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  in  the  description  of  such  per^*] 
ionages.  J 

What  a  grand  idea  does  Virgil  give  of  the  power  of  eloquencCj  when  hn 
compares  the  tempest  of  the  sea,  suddenly  ciilmed  Iby  the  command  of! 
Neptune^  to  a  furious  sedition  in  a  great  city,  quelled  at  oacc  by  a  man  off 
authority  and  eloquence. 

Sic  ait,  ac  dicto  cilius  tuinida  aequora  placat: 
Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo>  si  forte  a>urtii  est 
Seditio,  &a?vitque  animis  ignohile  valgus ; 
Jamque  facca  et  saata  volant,  furor  arm  a  ministrat ; 
Turn  pietatc  gravcm^  et  mcritia,  si  forte  virum  quem 
Conspexere,  silent^  arrectiaque  anrihus  adstimt. 
IlJe  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet. 
Sic  cunetus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor. 

Tlie  wonderful  genius  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  hi*  siagaclty  in  «ii« 
covering  the  laws  of  naturcj   is  adniirahly  expressed  in  tliat  short  bufS 
sublime  epitaph  by  Pope : 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  said.  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  wi^  light. 

Hitherto  we  have  found  grandeur  only  in  qualities  of  mind;  but  ii  1 
be  asked,  Is  there  no  real  grandeur  in  material  object.^? 

It  will  pcrham  appear  extravagant  to  deny  tliat  there  is ;  yet  it  de 
to  be  considered*  ^^'hethe^  all  the  grandeur  we  ascribe  to  ohjects  of  j 
be  not  derived  from  f^imething  intellectual,  of  whicli  thry  are  the  eUaelsl 
or  signs,  or  to  which  Uiey  bear  some  relation  or  analogy. 

Besides  the  relations  of  effect  and  cause,  of  sign  and  thing  signiied^] 
there  are  innumerable  similitudes  and  analogies  between  things  of  very  ] 
different  nature,  which  lead  us  to  connect  them  in  our  iinaginattou»  lUid  lo 
a&cribe  to  the  one  what  properly  belongs  to  the  other* 

Every  metaphor  in  language  is  an  instance  of  this ;  and  it  must  be  re- . 
ineinbcred^  that  a  very  great  part  of  langnage,  which  wc  now  account  jiropcr, 
waa  originally  metaphorical ;  for  the  metaphorical  moaning  l»c*comea 
proper,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the  most  usual ;  much  more  when  that  wh 
waa  at  first  the  proper  meaning  falls  into  disuse. 

The  [Kjverty  of  language,  no  doubt,  contributes  in  part  to  the  use  «f 
metaphor;  and  therefore  we  find  the  most  barren  and  uncultivated  1iiq*i 
guages  the  most  metaphorical.     Hut  the  most  eojiiuus  language  may  bs  j 
called  Iwirren*  comparetl  with  the  fertility  of  human  ci i nee j>t ions,  and  ^ 
never,  withcmt  the  use  of  figures,  keep  pace  with  the  variety  of  their  delio 
modifications. 

But  another  eiitiie  of  the  use  of  metaphor  is,  that  we  find  plcflsure  la 

dtKCovering  relations,  Himilitndcs.  analogies,  and  even  cootrasts  Uiat  ant  tM 

obvious  to  ^voTf  eye.      All  figurative  speech  presents  nomcthi ng  of  %kim 

^ind ;  and  the  beauty  of  pix^tical  language  seema  to  be  derived  in  m 

«j^  fiom  this  aource. 

all  /iguratSve  language,  that  i»  Ae  tsmiA  carn«n»\\,  the  mo&t  njittuml^ 
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and  the  most  agreeable,  which  either  gives  a  body,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to 
things  intellectual,  and  clothes  them  with  visible  qualities ;  or  which^  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  intellectual  qualities  to  the  objects  of  sense. 

To  beings  of  more  exalted  faculties,  intellectual  objects  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  most  advantage  in  their  naked  simplicity.  But  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive them  but  by  means  of  some  analogy  they  bear  to  the  objects  of  sense. 
The  names  we  give  them  are  almost  all  metaphorical  or  analogical 

Thus  the  names  of  grand  and  sublime,  as  well  as  their  opposites,  mean 
and  low,  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  dimensions  of  body ;  yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  many  things  are  tridy  grand  and  sublime,  to  which 
we  cannot  ascribe  the  dimensions  of  height  ana  extension. 

Some  analogy  there  is,  without  doubt,  between  greatness  of  dimension, 
which  is  an  object  of  external  sense,  and  that  grandeur,  which  is  an  object 
of  taste.  On  account  of  this  analogy,  the  last  borrows  its  name  froni  the 
first ;  and  the  name  being  common,  leads  us  to  conceive  that  there  is  some- 
thing common  in  the  nature  of  the  things. 

But  we  shall  find  many  qualities  of  mind,  denoted  by  names  taken  from 
some  quality  of  body  to  which  they  have  some  analogy,  without  any  thing 
common  in  their  nature. 

Sweetness  and  austerity,  simplicity  and  duplicity,  rectitude  and  crooked- 
ness, are  names  common  to  certain  qualities  of  mind,  and  to  qualities  of 
body  to  which  they  have  some  analogy ;  yet  he  would  err  greatly  who 
ascribed  to  a  body  that  sweetness  or  that  simplicity  which  are  the  qua- 
lities of  mind.  In  like  manner,  greatness  and  meanness  are  names  common 
to  qualities  perceived  by  the  external  sense,  and  to  qualities  perceived  by 
taste ;  yet  lie  may  be  in  an  error,  who  ascribes  to  the  objects  of  sense  that 
greatness  or  that  meanness,  which  is  only  an  object  of  taste. 

As  intellectual  objects  are  made  more  level  to  our  apprehension  by  giving 
them  a  visible  form ;  so  the  objects  of  sense  are  dignified  and  made  more 
august,  by  ascribing  to  them  intellectual  qualities  which  have  some  analogy 
to  those  they  really  possess.  The  sea  rages,  the  sky  lours,  the  meadows 
smile,  the  rivulets  murmur,  the  breezes  whisper,  the  soil  is  grateful  or  un- 
grateful :  such  expressions  are  so  familiar  in  common  language,  that  they 
are  scarcely  accounted  poetical  or  figurative :  but  they  give  a  kind  of  dig- 
nity to  inanimate  objects,  and  make  our  conception  of  them  more  agreeable. 

When  we  consider  matter  as  an  inert,  extended,  divisible,  and  moveable 
substance,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  these  qualities  which  we  can  call 
grand ;  and  when  we  ascribe  grandeur  to  any  portion  of  matter,  however 
modified,  may  it  not  borrow  this  quality  from  something  intellectual,  of 
which  it  is  tne  eflfect,  or  sign,  or  instrument,  or  to  which  it  bears  some 
analogy ;  or,  perhaps,  because  it  produces  in  the  mind  an  emotion  that  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  admiration  which  truly  grand  objects  raise  ? 

A  very  elegant  writer  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  makes  every  thing 
grand  or  sublime  that  is  terrible.  Might  he  not  be  led  to  this  by  the 
similarity  between  dread  and  admiration  ?  Both  are  grave  and  solemn  pas- 
sions ;  both  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind ;  and  both  are  very 
infectious.  But  they  dififer  specifically,  in  this  respect,  that  admiration 
supposes  some  uncommon  excellence  in  its  object,  which  dread  does  not. 
We  may  admire  what  we  see  no  reason  to  dread ;  and  we  may  dread  what 
we  do  not  admire.  In  dread,  there  is  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm  whidi 
naturally  accompanies  admiration,  and  is  a  chief  ingredient  of  the  emotion 
raised  by  what  is  truly  grand  or  sublime. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  humbly  apprehend,  that  true  grandeur  is  such  ft 
degree  of  exceUence  as  is  fit  to  raise  an'enthuiua8ticaI«dQux«l\fsii\N2D^ 
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crandeur  is  found  originally  and  pro|wrly  in  qtmlitiea  of  uiiiid ;  that  it  is  | 
aisccrnt'd  in  objctts  *»f  serine  only  l)y  n^flection,  a*i  the  IJ^ht  we  perceive  m 
the  mmin  and  phmets  is  truly  the  light  of  the  .sun  ;  and  that  those  who 
look  f«ir  grandeur  In  mere  matter,  seek  the  living  among  the  dead. 

If  Ihis  be  11  (nratake,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  granted,  that  the  gniDdear 
which  we  {^lerceive  in  qualities  of  mind,  ought  to  have  a  (I'ltferent  name 
from  that  whieh  belongs  properly  to  the  objects  of  »ense,  a»  they  are  very 
ditTerrnt  in  their  nature,  and  produce  very  ditferent  emotions  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OP  BEAUTV. 


Beauty  is  found  in  things  so  variousj  and  so  very  different  in  natui«» 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  wherein  it  consists,  or  what  there  can  be  commoD 
to  all  the  objects  in  which  it  is  found. 

Of  the  objects  of  sense,  we  find  beauty  in  colour,  in  sound,  in  fonii»  la 
motion.  There  are  beauties  of  speech,  and  beauties  of  thought ;  beauties 
in  the  arts,  and  in  the  hcieuecs ,  beauties  in  actions,  in  alfectiuiis,  and  Jji 
characters. 

In  things  so  different*  and  fo  unlike,  is  there  any  quality,  the  same  in 
all,  which  we  may  call  by  the  name  of  Ijeauty  ?  What  can'  it  be  that  is 
common  to  the  thought  of  a  mind^  and  the  form  of  a  piece  of  mutter,  to  an 
abstract  theorem,  and  a  stroke  of  wit? 

I  am  iii(h»ed  unable  to  conceive  any  quality  in  all  the  different  tliingi 
that  are  cidled  beautiful,  that  m>  the  same  in  thetn  tdl.  There  aeemif  in  be 
no  identity,  nor  even  similarity,  l»etween  the  beauty  of  a  theorem  and  the 
beauty  of  a  piece  of  music,  though  Iwith  may  l>e  beautiful.  *i  he  kinds  of 
beauty  seem  to  be  as  various  as  the  objects  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 

But  why  should  things  so  different  be  ejlled  by  the  same  name  ?  This 
cannot  be  without  a  reason.  If  there  be  nothing  common  in  the  things 
themselves,  they  must  have  some  common  relation  to  us,  or  to  something 
else,  which  leads  us  to  give  them  the  same  name. 

All  the  objects  we  call  beautiful  agree  in  two  things,  which  seem  to  coq« 
cur  in  our  sense  of  beauty,  Firsl,  When  tht-y  are  perceived,  or  even 
imagined,  they  produce  a  certain  agreeable  emotion  or  feeling  in  the  mind ; 
and,  secondly,  This  agreeable  emotion  is  accompanied  \i'Jth  an  opinion  or 
belief  of  their  having  some  perfection  or  excellence  behmging  to  them. 

Whether  the  pleiisure  we  feel  in  con teuj  plating  l>tniuliful  objects  may 
have  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  Indief  of  their  excellence*  or  whether 
that  plefisure  be  conjoined  nith  this  belief,  by  the  good  pleasure  only  of 
our  Maker,  1  Vvill  not  determine.  The  reader  niay  see  Dr.  Price's  aenti* 
intnts  upon  tl  '     which  merit  consideration,  in  the  second  chapter 

of  his  review  m  stions  t*oncerning  florals, 

I'hongh  we  muy  Im*  able  to  conceive  these  two  ingredients  of  our  scon 
of  Wauty  disjoinea,  thi?«  afforrls  no  evidence  tliat  they  have  no  necesssiy 

mexion.     It  has  indeed  been  maintained,  that  whatever  we  can  conceive, 

)cNfcsible :  but  I  endeavoured,  in  treating  of  oniception,  to  show,  that  this 
^^.nioii,  though  very  common,  is  a  mistJike,  There  may  l>e,  and  proUibly 
im*.  niiHiv  nxci*smrj  connexions  of  tilings  in  nature,  which  wc  arc  too  dim* 
-.1        ■'-!",,-  I'over, 

iiiim  pniducf*d  Y'v  ^"'HUtifnl  object4i  is  gay  and  pleasant.     It 
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sweetens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  is  friendly  to  every  benevolent  affec* 
tion,  and  tends  to  allay  sullen  and  angry  passions.  It  enlivens  the  mind, 
and  disposes  it  to  other  agreeable  emotions,  such  as  those  of  love,  hope,  and 
joy.     It  gives  a  value  to  the  object,  abstracted  from  its  utility. 

In  things  that  may  be  possessed  as  property,  beauty  greatly  enhances 
the  price.  A  beautiful  dog  or  horse,  a  beautiful  coach  or  house,  a  beautiful 
picture  or  prospect,  is  valued  by  its  owner  and  by  others,  not  only  for  its 
utility,  but  for  its  beauty. 

If  the  beautiful  object  be  a  person,  his  company  and  conversation  are,  on 
that  account,  the  more  agreeable,  and  we  are  disposed  to  love  and  esteem 
him.  Even  in  a  perfect  stranger,  it  is  a  powerful  recommendation,  and 
disposes  us  to  favour  and  think  well  of  him,  if  of  our  own  sex,  and  still 
more  if  of  the  other. 

"There  is  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "that  makes  its  way  more 
directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satis- 
faction and  complacence  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to 
any  thing  that  is  great  and  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it 
strikes  the  mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight 
through  all  its  faculties." 

As  we  ascribe  beauty,  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  inanimate  things,  we 
give  the  name  of  love  or  liking  to  the  emotion  which  beauty,  in  both  these 
kinds  of  objects,  produces.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  liking  to  a  person 
is  a  very  different  affection  of  mind  from  liking  to  an  inanimate  thing.  The 
first  always  implies  benevolence;  but  what  is  inanimate  cannot  be  the 
object  of  benevolence. 

The  two  affections,  however  different,  have  a  resemblance  in  some 
respects;  and,  on  account  of  that  resemblance,  have  the  same  name: 
ana  perhaps  beauty,  in  these  two  different  kinds  of  objects,  though  it  has 
one  name,  may  be  as  different  in  its  nature  as  the  emotions  which  it  pro- 
duces in  us. 

Besides  the  agreeable  emotion  which  beautiful  objects  produce  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  they  produce  also  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  some 
perfection  or  excellence  in  the  object.  This  I  take  to  be  a  second  ingredient 
in  our  sense  of  beauty,  though  it  seems  not  to  be  admitted  by  modem 
philosophers. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Hutcheson,  who  perceived  some  of  the  defects  of  Mr. 
Locke's  system,  and  made  very  important  improvements  upon  it,  seems  to 
have  been  carried  away  by  it,  in  his  notion  of  beauty.  In  his  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Beauty,  Sect.  I,  "Let  it  be  observed,"  says  "he,  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing papers,  the  word  beauty  is  taken  for  the  iaea  raised  in  us,  and  the 
sense  of  beauty,  for  our  power  of  receiving  that  idea."  And  again,  ^'  Only 
let  it  be  observed,  that,  by  absolute  or  original  beauty,  is  not  understood 
any  quality  supposed  to  be  in  the  object  which  should,  of  itself,  be  beau- 
tiful, without  relation  to  any  mind  which  perceives  it :  for  beauty,  like 
other  names  of  sensible  ideas,  properly  denotes  the  perception  of  some 
mind ;  so  cold,  hot,  sweet,  bitter,  denote  the  sensations  in  our  minds,  to 
which  perhaps  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  objects  which  excite  these 
ideas  in  us;  however,  we  generally  imagine  otherwise.  Were  there  no 
mind,  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  to  contemplate  objects,  I  see  not  how  they 
could  be  called  beautiful." 

There  is  no  doubt  an  analogy  between  the  external  senses  of  touch  and 
taste,  and  the  internal  sense  of  beauty.  This  analc^  led  Dr.  Hutcheson^ 
and  other  modern  philosophers,  to  apply  to  beauty,  what  Des  Cartes  and 
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Locke  had  taught  concerning  the  secondary  qualities,  perceiTcd  by  the 
external  senses. 

Mr.  Locke  «  doctrine  concernmj^  the  secondary  qualities  t>f  body,  is  not 
80  much  an  error  in  jiid^ieiit  iis  an  nbnse  of  words.  He  distinguished  * 
very  properly  between  the  st^nsatsonH  we  have  of  heat  and  cold^  and  th^l 
quality  or  ^ntructure  in  the  ImmIv  wlncli  is  sithrpted  by  nature  to  produce 
those  sensations  in  us.  He  obt^^erved  very  justly,  that  there  can  be  no  simi- 
litude between  one  of  these  and  tlic  other,  "i'liey  have  the  relation  of  nn 
effect  to  its  cause,  but  no  similitude*  'I  his  was  »  lery  just  and  projier 
correction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics^  who  taught,  that  all  mir  aeu- 
sations  are  the  rery  f*irni  and  imagt*  of  the  quality  in  the  object  by  which 
they  are  produced. 

What  reoijiined  to  be  determined  was,  whether  the  words,  heat  and  cold, 
in  common  langutige,  signify  the  «ensations  we  feel*  or  the  qualities  of  the 
object  which  are  the  catise  of  these  sensation!^.  5Ir,  Lticke  made  heat  and 
cold  to  signify  only  the  sensationH  we  feel,  and  not  the  qualities  which  are 
the  cause  of  theui.  And  in  this,  I  appreliend,  lay  bis  mistake.  For  it  is 
evident,  from  the  use  of  Itinguage,  that  hot  and  cold,  sfweet  and  bitter,  are 
attributes  of  external  <ibjectK,  and  nut  of  the  pi-rson  who  j>ereeiv**H  them. 
Hence,  it  appears  a  monstrous  paradox  to  say,  there  is  no  hetit  in  the  fire, 
no  sweetness  in  sugur  :  but,  when  explained  according  to  ^^^.  Locke's 
meaning,  it  is  imly,  like  nuMst  either  paradoxes,  an  abuse  of  words. 

llie  sense  of  beauty  may  be  analysed  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the 
sense  of  sweetness.  It  is  an  agreeable  feeling  or  emotion,  accompanied  with 
an  opinion  or  judgment  of  some  excellence  in  the  object,  which  is  fitted  by 
nature  to  produce  that  feeling. 

The  feeling  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  mind,  and  so  also  is  the  judgment  wc 
form  of  the  object :  but  this  judgment,  like  all  others,  must  be  true  or  fahc. 
If  it  lie  a  true  judgment,  there  is  some  real  excellence  iu  the  cibj*?ct.  And 
the  use  iif  all  languages  shows,  that  the  name  of  beauty  belongs  to  this 
excellence  of  the  object,  and  not  to  the  feelings  of  the  spectator* 

To  say  that  there  is  in  reality  no  beauty  in  tht>se  objects  in  which  ftll 
men  perceive  beauty,  is  to  attribute  t<*  man  fallacious  senses.  But  we  hvre 
no  ground  to  think  so  disrespectfully  of  the  Author  of  our  being;  the 
faculties  he  hsith  given  us  are  not  fallacious;  nor  is  that  beauty  which  he 
hath  so  liberally  diffused  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  a  mere  fancy  in 
us,  but  a  riml  excellence  in  his  works,  which  cxprcM  the  perfection  of  tkeif 
Divine  Author.  ^ 

We  have  reason  to  Kdieve,  not  only  that  the  beauties  wr  see  in  natttre 
are  real,  and  not  fanciful,  but  that  there  ore  thouMinds  which  our  f  iculties 
are  too  dull  to  perceive.  We  see  many  beauties,  lM*th  nf  human  and  divine 
art,  w^hich  the  brute  animal.^  are  incapable  of  perceiving;  and  t*uj)erit>r 
beimB  may  excel  us  as  far  in  their  discernment  of  true  beauty  as  we  encd 
tiie  hrates. 

The  man  who  is  nkilled  In  paiuting  or  statuary,  see»  more  <»f  the  bi^auty 
irf  a  fine  picture  or  aitatue  than  u  commcin  K|H*ctitlor*  llie  same  thing  holds 
in  all  the  fine  arts.  Tlie  mt»st  perfect  works  of  art  have  a  Kniuty  that 
ttnkes  e\'eTi  the  rude  and  ignorant ;  btit  they  st^e  only  a  small  part  of  that 
beauty  which  is  sr'cn  in  sach  ivorks  by  ibone  who  understand  them  perfectly, 
and  can  pnKluce  them* 

I'hiji  ntay  Im*  applied  vntli  no  leas  jfisttce  to  the  ivorks  of  nature.  ITiey 
baTc  a  Wanty  that  strikrn  even  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  But  the 
more  we  discover  of  their  structure,  of  their  miitufil  relations,  and  of  the 
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laws  bj  which  they  are  governed^  the  greater  beauty,  and  the  more  delight- 
ful marks  of  art,  wisdom^  and  goodness,  we  discern. 

Thus  the  expert  anatomist  sees  numberless  beautiful  contrivances  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  which  are  unknown  to  the  ignorant. 

Although  the  vulgar  eye  sees  much  beauty  in  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
and  in  the  various  motions  and  changes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  expert 
astronomer,  who  knows  their  order  and  distances,  their  periods,  the  orbits 
they  describe  in  the  vast  regions  of  space,  and  the  simple  and  beautiful 
laws  by  which  their  motions  are  governed,  and  all  the  appearances  of  their 
stations,  progressions,  and  retrogradations,  their  eclipses,  occultations,  and 
transits  are  produced,  sees  a  beauty,  order,  and  harmony,  reisn  through 
the  whole  planetary  system,  which  delights  the  mind.  The  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  blazing  tails  of  comets,  which  strike  terror  into 
barbarous  nations,  furnish  the  most  pleasing  entertainment  to  his  eye,  and 
a  feast  to  his  understanding. 

In  every  part  of  nature's  works,  there  are  numberless  beauties,  which, 
on  account  of  our  ignorance,  we  are  unable  to  perceive.  Superior  beings 
may  see  more  than  we ;  but  He  only  who  made  them,  and,  upon  a  review, 
pronounced  them  all  to  be  very  good,  can  see  all  their  beauty. 

Our  determinations  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  objects,  may,  I  think, 
be  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  the  first  we  may  call  instinctive,  the  other 
rational. 

Some  objects  strike  us  at  once,  and  appear  beautiful  at  first  sight,  with- 
out any  reflection,  without  our  being  able  to  say  why  we  call  them  beau- 
tiful, or  being  able  to  specify  any  perfection  which  justifies  our  judgment. 
Something  of  this  kind  there  seems  to  be  in  brute  animals,  and  in  children 
before  the  use  of  reason;  nor  does  it  end  with  infancy,  but  continual 
through  life. 

In  the  plumage  of  birds  and  of  butterflies,  in  the  colours  and  form  of 
flowers,  of  shells,  and  of  many  other  objects,  we  perceive  a  beauty  that 
delights :  but  cannot  say  what  it  is  in  the  object  that  should  produce  that 
emotion. 

The  beauty  of  the  object  may  in  such  cases  be  called  an  occult  quality. 
We  know  well  how  it  aifects  our  senses ;  but  what  it  is  in  itself  WB 
know  not.  But  this,  as  well  as  other  occult  Qualities,  is  a  proper  subject 
of  philosophical  disquisition ;  and,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  objects 
to  which  nature  hath  given  this  amiable  quality,  we  may  perhaps  discover 
some  real  excellence  in  the  object,  or,  at  least,  some  valuable  purpose  that 
is  served  by  the  efl^ct  which  it  produces  upon  us* 

This  instinctive  sense  of  beauty,  in  diflerent  species  of  animals,  may 
differ  as  much  as  the  external  sense  of  taste,  and  in  each  species  be  adapted 
to  its  manner  of  life.  By  this  perhaps  the  various  tribes  are  led  to  associate 
with  their  kind,  to  dwell  among  certain  objects  rather  than  others,  and  to 
construct  their  habitation  in  a  particular  manner. 

There  seem  likewise  to  be  varieties  in  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  indi-» 
viduals  of  the  same  species,  by  which  they  are  directed  in  the  choice  of  a 
mate,  and  in  the  love  and  care  of  their  ofl^spring. 

"  We  see,"  sajrs  Mr.  Addison,  '*  that  every  diflferent  species  of  sensible 
creatures  has  its  diflTcrcnt  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most 
affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remark- 
able than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  ^vhere  we  often  see 
the  mate  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a 
feather,  and  never  discovering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  own 
species." 
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'*  Scit  tlialamo  servarc  tidcm,  sanctasqiic  vcretur  ^ 

Connubii  leges  ;  non  ilium  in  pecture  caudor  M 

Sollicitat  niveus;  neque  pravum  accentlit  amorem  M 

Splendiila  lanugo,  vel  honest  a  in  vert  ice  crista ;  I 

Purpiirousvc  iiitar  peiHiarum  ;  ast  a^niina  late  1 

Fteminea  explorat  caiitus,  niaculasque  reqiiirit  M 

Cognatas,  paribusque  ititerlita  corpora  giittis;  M 

Ni  faceret,  pictis  sylv^am  ci renin  nndiqiie  inonstris  I 

Confusam  aspjceres  vulgo,  partii«que  bi  formes,  M 

Et  genus  ambiguum,  et  veneris  monumenta  nefandii^  M 

**  Iliric  ni::'riila  in  nigro  se  obleetat  niijjra  niartto;  J 

Hinc  socium  laseiva  petit  philomela  eanorum,  M 

Agnoseitqtie  pares  sonitus  ;  bine  noctua  tetram  ^ 

Canitiem  alarum,  et  glaucos  niiratur  ocellos,  1 

Nemne  s\h\  semper  coast ut,  crescitque  quotaunis  M 

Xiiician  progenies,  CiWtoH  confessa  parentes:  ^ 

Vere  novo  exultat,  pluma:<qtie  decora  juvcntu^  m 

Explleat  ad  ^olem^  patrii^sque  ooloribuii  ardet."  f 

In  tbe  human  kind  tberc  are  varieties  in  the  taste  of  beauty,  of  wIucIh 
we  cjin  no  more  assign  a  reason  than  of  the  variety  of  their  features,  thougM 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  very  important  entls  are  answered  by  botli«] 
Thede  varieties  are  most  olw-iervablc  in  the  judgments  we  form  of  tbd 
features  of  the  other  aex;  and  in  this  the  intentiou  of  nature  is  mmM 
appareut.  I 

As  far  as  our  determinations  of  tlie  comparative  beauty  t»f  objects  arel 
instinctive,  they  are  no  subject  of  reasoning  or  of  criticism ;  they  aral 
purely  the  gift  of  nature,  and  we  have  no  standard  by  which  they  may  be  I 
measured.  I 

But  there  are  judgments  of  beauty  that  may  be  called  rational,  licing  1 
grounded  on  soiut?  agreeable  quality  of  the  object  which  i»  dibtiuctly  Ofiii^J 
ceived,  and  may  be  sjiecified,  J 

Thi.H  distinction  between  a  rational  judgment  of  beauty  and  that  which  1 
is  instinctive,  may  be  illustrated  by  au  instance.  I 

Jn  a  heap  of  pebbles,  one  that  is  remarkable  fur  brilliancy  of  colour  ati<l 
regtilarity  of  figiirc,  will  be  picked  out  of  the  heap  by  a  child      lie   per- 
oeives  a  beauty  in  it,  puts  a  value  jijmju  it,  and  h  fond  of  the  property  of  it.  J 
For  this  preference,  no  reason  can  be  given,  but  that  children  are,  by  their  \ 
coustitulion,  fond  of  brilliant  colours,  mul  of  regular  figures. 

Suppose   again    that    au   expert   mechanic   views  a   well-coiistnictecl 
machine.     He  sees  all  itn  parts  to  be  made  of  tbe  tittest  materials,  and  of  J 
the  most  proper  form  ;  nothing  >»uperriuous,  notliing  dclicicnt;  every  part  l 
adapted  to  it$  use,  and  the  whole  htted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  to  tlie  1 
end  tor  which  it  is  intended.     He  {>ronouucfs  it  Ut  be  a  iK-autiful  machine.  1 
He  views  it  with  the  wime   agreeable  emotion   a«  the  child  viewed  thr 
pebble ;  but  he  can  give  a  reanou  for  bin  juilgrneut,  ;ind  j>oiut  out  the  par- 
ticular perteclion^  of  the  object  on  vvhich  it  i»  grouuJed. 

AJthough  tbe  instinctive  and  the  rational  sen*c  of  bi*anty  may  be  per-  . 
fectly  dUtiiiguished  in  speculation,  yet,  in  |iiii*>iug  judgment  ujiou  jwir-  I 
tieular  objects,  they  are  often  si*  mixed  and  confounded,  that  it  is  ditticuit  I 
to  luudgu  to  each  its  own  [irovince.  Nay,  it  may  often  haf^pen^  that  a  I 
iudiKinent  of  the  beauty  of  an  object»  which  Wio*  at  first  merely  ijutiuctive»  J 
!  afterwunht  beciiuie  rational,  when  we  discover  sorite  latv^nl  |)erfec*ti<ju^  I 
icb  that  beauty  in  the  object  ifi  a  »ign>  1 
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As  the  sense  of  beauty  may  be  distinguished  into  instinctive  and 
rational ;  so  I  think  beauty  itself  may  be  distinguished  into  original  and 
derived. 

As  some  objects  shine  by  their  own  light,   and  many  more  by  light   ' 
that  is  borrowed  and   reflected;   so  I  conceive   the  lustre  of  beauty  in 
some  objects  is  inherent  and  original,  and  in  many  others  is  borrowed  and 
reflected. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  in  the  sentiments  of  all  mankind,  and 
in  the  language  of  all  nations,  than  what  may  be  called  a  communication 
of  attributes ;  that  is,  transferring  an  attribute  from  the  subject  to  which 
it  properly  belongs,  to  some  related  or  resembling  subject. 

'J'he  various  objects  which  nature  presents  to  our  view,  even  those  that 
are  most  different  in  kind,  have  innumerable  similitudes,  relations,  and 
analogies,  which  we  contemplate  with  pleasure,  and  which  lead  us 
naturally  to  borrow  words  ana  attributes  from  one  object  to  express  what 
belongs  to  another.  The  greatest  part  of  every  language  under  heaven  is 
made  up  of  words  borrowed  from  one  thing,  and  applied  to  something  sup- 
posed to  have  some  relation  or  analogy  to  their  first  signification. 

The  attributes  of  body  we  ascribe  to  mind^  and  the  attributes  of  mind 
to  material  objects.  To  inanimate  things  we  ascribe  life,  and  even  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities.  And  although  the  qualities  that  are  thus 
made  common  belong  to  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  proper  sense,  and  to  the 
other  metaphorically,  these  different  senses  are  often  so  mixed  in  our  ima- 
gination, as  to  produce  the  same  sentiment  with  regard  to  both. 

It  is  therefore  natural  and  agreeable  to  the  strain  of  human  sentiments 
and  of  human  language,  that  in  many  cases  the  beauty  which  originally 
and  properly  is  in  the  thing  signified,  should  be  transferred  to  the  sign ;  that 
which  is  in  the  cause,  to  the  effect ;  that  which  is  in  the  end,  to  the  means ; 
and  that  which  is  in  the  agent,  to  the  instrument. 

If  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  distinction  between  the 
grandeur  which  we  ascribe  to  qualities  of  mind,  and  that  which  we  ascribe 
to  material  objects,  be  well  founded,  this  distinction  of  the  beauty  of 
objects  will  easily  be  admitted  as  perfectly  analogous  to  it.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  exterior  of  a  man  more  lovely  and  more  attractive 
than  perfect  good-breeding.  But  what  is  this  good-breeding  ?  It  consists 
of  all  the  external  signs  of  due  respect  to  our  superiors,  condescension  to 
our  inferiors,  politeness  to  all  with  whom  we  converse  or  have  to  do,  joined 
in  the  fair  sex  with  that  delicacy  of  outward  behaviour  which  becomes 
them.  And  how  comes  it  to  have  such  charms  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  ? 
For  this  reason  only,  as  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  a  natural  sign  of  that 
temper,  and  those  affections  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  others,  and 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  which  are  in  themselves  truly  amiable  and 
beautiful. 

This  is  the  original,  of  which  good-breeding  is  the  picture ;  and  it  is  the 
beauty  of  the  original  that  is  reflected  to  our  sense  by  the  picture.  The 
beauty  of  good-breeding,  therefore,  is  not  originally  m  the  external  be- 
haviour in  which  it  consists,  but  is  derived  from  the  qualities  of  mind 
which  it  expresses.  And  though  there  may  be  good-breeding  without  the 
amiable  qualities  of  mind,  its  beauty  is  still  derived  from  what  it  naturally 
expresses. 

Having  explained  these  distinctions  of  our  sense  of  beauty  into  in- 
stinctive and  rational,  and  of  beauty  itself  into  original  and  derived,  I 
would  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  view  of  ihooft  f^M2a\Ss»  va  i!^>p^:»ai 
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to  which  wc  may  justly  and  rationally  ascribe  beauty,  wliether  orig^nAl  or 
derived. 

But  here  some  emhtimissiuent  arises  from  the  vague  meaniog  of  tlm4 
uiord  beauty,  which  I  had  occiisi*in  before  to  observe.  I 

Sometimes  it  is  extended,  m  as  to  inclu.de  every  thing  that  pleiiiaeasi 
good  taste,  and  so  comprehends  grandeur  and  novelty,  as  well  as  what  in  I 
a  more  restricted  sense  is  called  beauty.  At  other  times » it  is  even  by  gooAl 
t^Titers  confined  to  the  objects  of  sight,  when  they  are  either  seen,  (ft  r^-l 
membered,  or  imagined.  Yet  it  is  admitted  by  idl  men,  that  thersi 
are  beauties  in  music  ;  that  there  is  l>eauty  lUi  well  as  i^uhlimity  in  COia«f« 
position,  hotli  in  verse  and  in  jrrose  ;  that  there  is  lK*anty  in  cliaractersy  id 
afTections,  and  in  actions.  Th<^e  are  not  objects  of  sight ;  and  a  man  man 
be  a  good  jndge  of  beauty  of  various  kinds,  who  has  not  tlie  faculty  fill 
sight.  I 

To  give  a  determinate  meaning  to  a  word  so  variously  extended  andl 
restricted,  I  kncrvv  no  better  way  than  whut  is  suggested  by  the  conamotfl 
division  of  the  objects  of  taste  into  novelty,  grandeur^  and  beauty.  Noveltyil 
it  is  plain,  is  no  quality  of  the  new  object,  but  merely  a  relation  which  ifl 
has  to  the  knowledge  of  the  persitii  to  whom  it  is  new»  Therefore  if  thifll 
general  division  be  just^  every  (quality  in  an  object  that  pleases  a  go*Kl  taste^l 
muKt,  in  one  degree  or  another,  have  either  grandeur  or  beauty.  It  inara 
still  be  diflicult  to  fix  the  precise  limit  betwixt  grandeur  and  tieauty|1 
but  they  must  together  comprehend  every  thing  fitted  by  its  nature  tM 
please  a  good  taste,  that  isj  every  real  perfection  and  excellence  in  thfm 
objects  we  contemplate*  j 

In  a  poem,  in  a  picture^  in  a  piece  of  mu&ict  it  is  real  excenence  than 
plaises  a  good  taste.  In  a  person,  every  perfection  of  the  mind,  Qiorul  ogM 
intellectual,  and  every  perfection  of  the  body*  gives  pleasure  to  the  spectatOH 
as  well  as  to  the  owner,  wheu  there  is  uo  eavy  nor  malignity  to  destroy  t^iifel 
plca&ure.  | 

It  is  therefore  in  the  scale  of  perfection  and  real  excellence  that  wm 
nniat  look  for  what  is  either  grand  or  beautiful  in  objects.  What  i«  thjm 
pnmer  object  of  admiration  is  grand,  aud  what  is  the  proper  object  of  Umh 
anti  esteiMii  is  beautiful.  ^ 

Thin,  I  think,  ii>  the  oidy  notion  of  beauty  that  c<irresponds  with  the 
division  of  the  objects  of  taste  ^vhich  has  Wen  generally  received  by  plitliH 
iKipbers.  And  this  conuexi»m  of  beauty  with  real  pcrft^tion,  was  a  cupit^ 
doctrine  of  the  Sucratic  bc1hk>1.  It  is  often  ascribu<l  to  8ocrate»  iii  tlie 
dialogues  of  Phito  and  of  Xenophon. 

We  may  therefore  take  a  view,  first,  of  those  qualities  of  mind  to  whidl 
Me  may  justly  and  rationally  ascril)e  beauty,  and  then  of  tlic  b^uty  ww 
perceive  in  tlieobji^ts  of  sense.  We  shall  find^  if  I  mistake  not,  that  in  tlUH 
lirst,  original  beauty  is  to  be  found*  and  that  tlie  beauties  of  tht;  second  dilfl 
are  derived  from  some  relation  they  bear  to  mind,  m  the  signs  or  expreaiMOfl 
of  »ome  amiable  mental  qualit),  or  as  the  eifects  of  design,  art,  and  nrliM 
contrivance.  M 

As  grandeur  naturally  produces  admiratiun,  beauty  naturally  produMM 
love.  We  may  therefore  justly  aseril>e  beauty  lo  tbode  qualitiet  wlilch  aM 
llie  natural  ohiects  of  love  and  kind  affection.  <^ 

Of  this  kind  ehieliy  are  some  of  the  moral  virtues,  which  in  a  p^colw 
manner  countitute  »  lovely  character,  IntH»eence,  f^entleness.  cfindciOlllgiM, 
huiii  '  I,  public  spirit,  and  tlie  whole  train  of  tbtt  aoft 

i  luaUties  arc  anuable  from  tlicir  veiy  natus^,  aod 

juni  ui  tiiux  luiiiUotc  worth. 
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There  are  other  virtues  that  raise  admiration^  and  are  therefore  grand  ; 
such  as  magnanimity^  fortitude^  self-oommand^  superiority  to  pain  and 
kbour^  superiority  to  pleasure^  and  to  the  smiles  of  fortune  as  well  as  to 
her  frowns. 

These  awful  virtues  constitute  what  is  most  grand  in  the  human  cha- 
racter ;  the  gentle  virtues,  what  is  most  beautiful  and  lovely.  As  they 
are  virtues,  they  draw  the  approbation  of  our  moral  faculty ;  as  they  are 
becoming  and  amiable,  they  affect  our  sense  of  beauty. 

Next  to  the  amiable  moral  virtues,  there  are  many  intellectual  talents  which 
have  an  intrinsic  value,  and  draw  our  love  and  esteem  to  those  who  possess 
them.  Such  are  knowledge,  good  sense,  wit,  humour,  cheerfulness,  good 
taste,  excellence  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  in  eloquence,  in  dramatic  action  ; 
and,  we  may  add,  excellence  in  every  art  of  peace  or  war  that  is  useful  in 
society. 

There  are  likewise  talents  which  we  refer  to  the  body,  which  have  an 
original  beauty  and  comeliness  ;  such  as  health,  strength,  and  agility,  the 
usual  attendants  of  youth ;  skill  in  bodily  exercises,  and  skill  in  the  me- 
chanic arts.  These  are  real  perfections  of  the  man,  as  they  increase  his 
power,  and  render  the  body  a  fit  instrument  for  the  mind. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  per- 
fections of  mind,  and  in  its  active  powers,  that  beauty  originally  dwells ; 
and  that  from  this  as  the  fountain,  all  the  beauty  which  we  perceive  in  the 
visible  world  is  derived. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  before 
named;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Aken- 
side  among  the  moderns. 

*'  Mind,  mind  alone,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven. 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime.     Here  hand  in  hand 
Sit  paramount  the  graces.     Here  enthroned. 
Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs. 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-feding  joy."  Akensidk. 

But  neither  mind,  nor  any  of  its  qualities  or  powers,  is  an  immediate  ob- 
ject of  perception  to  man.  We  are,  indeed,  immediately  conscious  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind  ;  and  every  degree  of  perfection  in  them  gives 
the  purest  pleasure  with  a  proportional  degree  of  self-esteem,  so  flattering 
to  self-love,  that  the  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  within  just  bounds,  so 
that  we  may  not  think  of  ourselves  above  what  we  ought  to  think. 

Other  mmds  we  perceive  only  through  the  medium  of  material  objects^ 
on  which  their  signatures  are  impressed.  It  is  through  this  medium  that 
we  perceive  life,  activity,  wisdom,  and  every  moral  and  intellectual  quality 
in  other  beings.  The  signs  of  those  qualities  are  immediately  perceived  by 
the  senses ;  by  them  the  qualities  themselves  are  reflected  to  our  under- 
standing ;  and  we  are  very  apt  to  attribute  to  the  sign  tlie  beauty  or  the 
grandeur,  which  is  properly  and  originally  in  the  thing  signified. 

The  invisible  Creator,  the  Fountain  of  all  perfection,  hath  stamped 
upon  all  his  works  signatures  of  his  divine  wisdom,  power,  and  benignity, 
which  are  visible  to  3l  men.  The  works  of  men  in  science,  in  the  arts  of 
taste,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  bear  the  signatures  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  which  were  employed  in  their  production.  Their  external  behaviour 
and  conduct  in  life  express  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  their  mind. 

In  every  species  of  animals^  we  perceive  by  viaiblt  «^bq&  xX«sa  yda>C\m^j^^ 
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their  appetites,  their  afTcclions,  their  sagacity.  Even  in  the  inniuoiAte 
world  til  ere  arc  many  things  analogous  to  the  qualities  of  mind ;  so  that 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  belonging  to  mind,  which  may  not  be  repre- 
sented by  images  taken  from  the  objects  of  sense  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  object  of  sense  iis  beautiiied,  by  b<»rrowiiig  attire  from  the  attributes 
of  mind. 

Thus  the  beauties  of  mind,  though  invisible  in  themselves,  are  per- 
ceived in  the  object  of  sense,  on  which  their  image  is  impressed. 

If  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand»  the  qualities  in  sensible  objects  to 
%vhich  we  ascribe  beauty,  I  apprehend  we  shall  find  in  all  of  them  some 
relation  to  mind,  and  the  greate&t  in  those  that  arc  most  l*eantiful. 

When  we  consider  inanimate  matter  abstractly,  as  a  substance  endowed 
with  the  qualities  of  extension,  solidity,  divisibility*  and  mobility,  there 
Rcems  to  be  nothing  in  these  qualities  that  affects  our  sense  of  beautj* 
But  when  we  contemplate  the  ghibe  which  we  inhabit  as  fitted  by  its  fomij 
by  its  motions,  and  by  its  furniture,  for  the  habitation  and  support  of  an 
infinity  of  various  onlers  of  living  creatures^  from  the  lowest  reptile  up  to 
man,  we  have  a  glorious  spectacle  imlred  !  with  which  the  grandest  and 
the  most  beaatiful  structures  of  human  art  can  bear  no  oijuquirison. 

The  only  j>erfection  of  dead  matter  is  its  being,  by  its  various  forms  and 
qualities,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  animal  life,  and  chiefly 
that  of  man.  It  furnishei*  the  materials  of  every  art  that  tends  to  the 
support  or  the  embellishment  of  human  life.  By  the  Supreme  Artist  it 
is  organized  in  the  various  tribes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  andc  ndowed 
w^th  a  kind  of  life ;  a  work  which  human  art  cajinot  imitate,  nor  human 
understanding  eompreJiend, 

In  the  bodies  and  various  organs  of  the  animal  tribes,  there  Ia  a  com- 
position of  matter  still  more  wondcrftil  and  more  mysterious,  though  we 
hee  it  to  be  admirably  adajited  to  the  puriMJses  and  manner  of  life  of  every 
upedcs*  But  in  every  form,  unurganizea,  vegetable  or  animal,  it  derives 
its  beauty  from  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  subservHent,  or  from  the  signs 
of  wisdom,  or  of  other  mental  qualities  which  it  exliibits. 

The  qualities  of  inanimate  matter  ifi  which  we  perceive  beauty*  av^pi 
sound,  colour,  form,  and  motion  ;  the  first  an  object  of  hearing,  the  other ] 
three  of  sight  ;  which  we  may  consider  in  order.  J 

In  a  single  note,  sounded  by  a  very  fine  voice,  there  is  a  beauty  which 
we  do  not  j>erceive  in  the  simie  note,  souude*l  by  a  bad  voice,  or  an  ini» 
perfect  instniuient.  I  need  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  perfections,  in 
a  single  note*  which  give  beauty  to  it,  8<ime  of  them  have  names  in  the 
science  of  music,  and  there  perhaps  are  others  which  have  no  names.  But 
1  think  it  will  lie  alhiwed,  that  every  quality  which  gives  l*eauty  to 
dngle  note,  ij?  a  sign  of  somi'  perfection,  either  in  the  organ,  whether  tt  fc 
the  human  voice  or  an  ins^trunient,  or  in  the  execution.  The  beauty  of  the 
sound  is  both  the  sign  and  the  effect  of  thi*i  perfection  ;  and  tlie  pt^r* 
fecti<in  of  the  cause  is  the  only  reason  we  can  ajisign  for  the  beauty  of  tlie 
effect. 

In  a  compofiitiou  of  sounds,  or  a  piece  of  music,  the  beauty  is  either 
the  hamionvt  the  melmly,  or  the  expression.     The  beauty  of  expreaaloa ' 
must  be  derived,  either  from  tht^  l>euuty  of  the  thing  expressed,  or  frOA 
the  art  and  skill  emphiyed  in  expressing  it  properly. 

In  harmony,  the  very  names  of  concord  and  discord  are  metaphoi 
and  fruppofte  some  analogy  lk»twccn  the  n-lations  of  sound,  to  which 
are  figuratively  applied,  and  the  relations  of  minds  and  affections,  wh 
^r  originaUy  and  [>roperly  dgnify. 
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A  a  far  as  I  can  judge  hj  my  ear,  when  two  or  more  persons  of  a  good 
voice  and  ear  converse  together  in  ainity  and  friendsliip,  the  tones  of 
their  different  voices  are  concordant,  but  become  discordant  when  they  give 
vent  to  angry  passions  ;  so  that  without  hearing  what  is  said,  one  mav 
know  by  the  tones  of  the  diJFerent  voices,  whether  they  quarrel  or  converse 
amicably.  This,  indeed,  is  not  so  easily  perceived  in  those  who  have  been 
taught  by  good -breeding,  to  suppress  angry  tones  of  voice,  even  when  they 
are  angry,  as  in  the  lowest  rank,  who  express  their  angry  passion^j  without 
any  restraint. 

\¥hen  discord  arises  occasionally  in  conversation,  but  soon  terminates  in 
perfect  amity,  we  receive  more  pleasure  than  from  perfect  unanimity.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  harmony  of  music,  discordant  soiindis  are  occasionally 
introduced^  but  it  is  always  in  order  to  give  a  relish  to  the  moat  perfect 
concord  that  follows. 

Whether  these  analogies,  between  the  harmony  of  a  piece  of  music,  and 
harmony  in  the  intercourse  of  minds,  be  merely  fanciful,  or  have  any  real 
foundation  in  fact,  I  submit  to  those  who  have  a  nicer  ear,  and  have 
applied  it  to  observations  of  thii*  kind.  If  they  have  any  just  foundation, 
as  they  seem  to  me  to  have,  they  serve  to  account  for  the  metaphorical  ap- 
plication of  the  names  of  concord  and  discord  to  the  relations  of  sounds  ; 
to  account  for  tlie  pleasure  we  hare  from  harmony  in  music  ;  and  to  *hoWj 
that  the  beauty  of  harmony  is  derived  from  the  relation  it  has  to  agreeable 
affections  of  nrind. 

With  regard  to  melody,  I  leave  it  to  the  adepts  in  the  science  of  music, 
to  detemdne,  whether  music,  composed  according  to  the  established  rules 
of  harmony  and  melody,  can  be  altogether  void  of  expression  ;  and  whether 
music  that  has  no  expression  can  have  any  beauty.  To  me  it  seems,  that 
every  strain  in  meliKly  that  is  agreeable,  is  an  imitation  of  the  tones  of 
the  human  voice  in  the  expression  of  some  sentiment  or  passion,  or  an  imi- 
tation of  ^me  other  object  in  nature ;  and  that  music,  as  well  as  poetry, 
is  an  imitative  art. 

The  sense  of  beauty  in  the  colours,  and  in  the  motitms  of  inanimate 
objects,  is  I  believe,  in  some  cases  instinctive.  We  see  that  children  and 
savages  are  pleased  with  brilliant  cohiurs  and  sprightly  motions.  In 
persons  of  an  improved  and  rational  taste,  there  are  nwny  sources  from 
which  colours  and  motions  may  derive  their  beauty*  They,  as  well  as  the 
fornts  of  objects,  admit  of  regularity  and  variety*  The  tnotions  produced 
by  machinery,  indicate  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the  mechanism, 
and  may  be  better  or  worse  adapted  to  tlieir  end,  and  from  that  derive 
their  beauty  or  deformity. 

The  colours  of  natural  objects  are  commt>nly  signs  of  some  good  or  bad 
quality  in  the  object  j  or  tliey  may  suggest  to  the  imagination  something 
agreeable  or  disagreeable. 

In  dress  and  furniture,  fashion  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  pre- 
ference we  give  to  one  colour  above  another. 

A  number  of  clouds  of  different  and  everchangiug  hue,  seen  on  the  ground 
of  a  serene  a^ure  sky,  at  the  going  dtnvn  of  the  sun,  present  to  the  eye  of 
every  man  a  glorious  spectacle.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  we  should  call 
it  grand  or  beautiful.  It  is  both  in  a  high  degree.  Clouds  towering 
above  clouds,  varioii>*ly  tinged,  according  m  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  regions  above  us* 
They  give  us  a  view  of  the  Furniture  of  those  regions,  which,  in  an  un- 
clouded air,  seem  to  be  a  j>erfcct  void  ;  but  are  now  seen  to  contain  the 
Btores  of  wind  and  rain,  bound  up  for  the  present,  but  to  W  ^kskvt^  ^kx:^^!^ 
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upon  the  earth  in  due  season.  Even  the  simple  rustic  does  not  look  upon 
this  beautifnl  sky,  merely  as  a  show  to  pkiiis*;  tlie  eye,  but  as  a  happy 
omen  of  fine  weatlier  to  come.  I 

The  proper  arrangement  o£  colour,  and  of  light  and  shade*  ia  one  of  the  i 
chief  heuuties  of  painting ;  but  this  !x*auty  is  greatest,  when  that  i 
ment  gives  the  most  distinct,  the  nuist  natural,  and  the  most 
image  of  that  which  the  painter  intended  to  represent.  I 

If  we  consider,  in  the  last  place^  the  beauty  of  form  or  figure  in  in^  I 
animate  objects,  this,  according  to  Dr,  Hutclieson,  results  from  regularity.  I 
mixed  with  variety,  Plere  it  ouglit  to  be  observed,  that  regularity,  in  all  I 
cases,  expresses  design  and  art :  for  nothing  regular  was  ever  the  work  of  I 
chance  ;  and  where  regularity  is  joined  with  variety,  it  expres«ea  desigii  1 
nu>re  strongly.  Besides,  it  has  been  justly  observed^  that  regular  figures  I 
are  more  easily  and  more  perfectly  comprehended  by  the  miud  than  tliA  I 
irregubr,  of  wliich  ^ve  can  never  fc»rtn  au  adequate  conception,  I 

Ahliough  straight  lines  and  plain  t^urfaees  have  a  beauty  from  their  ire«'l 
guhirity,  they  admit  of  no  variety,  and  tlierefore  are  bt^autics  of  the  lowcitS  I 
order.  Curve  lines  and  surfaces  admit  of  infinite  variety,  joined  witllrl 
every  degree  of  regularity  ;  and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  excel  in  beauty,! 
those  that  are  straight.  I 

But  the  beauty  arising  from  regularity  and  variety,  must  always  yiel4l 
to  that  wliich  arises  from  the  fitness  of  the  form  for  the  end  intended.  la  I 
every  thing  made  for  an  end,  the  form  must  be  adapted  to  that  end;  unci  I 
every  thing  in  the  form  that  suits  the  end^  is  a  beauty  ;  every  thing  that  I 
unfits  it  for  its  end,  is  a  deformity.  I 

The  forms  of  a  pillar,  of  a  sword,  and  of  a  balance,  are  very  different*  I 
Each  may  have  great  beauty  ;  but  that  licauty  is  derived  from  tlie  iitn€fl»  J 
of  the  form,  and  of  the  matter,  for  the  purpose  intended.  - 1 

Were  we  to  consider  the  form  of  the  earth  itself,  and  the  various  fur-.  I 
niture  it  contains,  of  tJa'  inanimate  kind ;  its  dijitribution  into  land  and*  I 
sea*  mountains  and  valleys,  rivers  and  springs  of  \^'ater,  the  variety  of  1 
soils  that  cover  its  surface,  and  of  mineral  and  metallic  substances  laid  op  I 
within  it,  the  air  that  surrounds  it,  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  and.  I 
of  the  seasons ;  the  l>eauty  of  aO  these,  which  indeed  is  superlative,  con*  I 
sists  in  this,  that  they  bear  the  most  lively  and  striking  impression  of  tlm  I 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  Author  in  contriving  them  so  admirably  fiir>l 
the  use  of  man,  and  of  their  other  inhabitants.  I 

1  he  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  far  superior  to  those  of  iil^J 
animate  matter,  in  any  form  which  human  art  can  give  it.  Hence,  in  lllJ 
ages,  men  have  l)een  fo!id  to  adorn  their  persons  and  their  liabitatiiMlt^ 
with  the  vegetable  pniductions  of  nature. 

The  beauties  of  the  field,  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  llovi'er-garden,  strike . 
a  child  limg  In^fore  he  am  reason.  He  is  delighted  with  what  he  see^^l 
but  he  knows  not  why.  This  is  instinct,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  chi]d«  I 
hood  ;  it  continues  through  all  the  sUigesof  life,  it  leads  the  florist.  %hmA 
botanist,  the  pliilo^pher^  to  examine  and  compare  the  objects  whidi  J 
Hfttare,  by  this  powerful  instinct,  recommends  to  his  attention.  By  de«J| 
grees,  he  t»ecomes  a  critic  in  beauties  of  tliis  kind*  and  can  give  a  reasMHI  j 
why  he  prefers  one  to  another.  In  every  sp-cics,  he  sees  the  gre«U«sti] 
beauty  in  the  plants  or  flowers  that  are  most  perfect  in  their  kind,  wKidt  J 
luve  neithex  suffered  from  unkindly  sioil,  nor  inclement  weather  ;  wliich  J 
liave  not  been  robbed  of  their  nourishment  by  other  plants,  nor  hurt  hfA 
any  accident.  When  he  examines  the  internal  strootufe  of  those  pco- J 
^•"iioos  of  naturci  and  traces  them  from  their  embn^o  state  in  the  seed  ta 
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their  maturity,  he  sees  a  thousand  beautifal  contrivances  of  nature,  which 
feast  his  understanding  more  than  their  external  form  delighted  his  eye. 

Thus,  every  beauty  in  the  vegetable  creation,  of  which  he  has  formed 
any  rational  judgment^  expresses  some  perfection  in  the  object,  or  some 
wise  contrivance  in  its  Author. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  we  perceive  still  greater  beauties  than  in  the 
vegetable.  Here  we  observe  life,  and  sense,  and  activity,  various  instincts 
and  affections,  and,  in  many  cases,  great  sagacity.  These  are  attributes  of 
mind,  and  have  an  original  beauty. 

As  we  allow  to  brute  animals  a  thinking  principle  or  mind,  though  far 
inferior  to  that  which  is  in  man ;  and  as,  in  many  of  their  intellectusd  and 
active  powers,  they  very  much  resemble  the  human  species,  their  actions, 
their  motions,  and  even  their  looks,  derive  a  beauty  from  the  powers  of 
thought  which  they  express. 

There  is  a  wonderful  variety  in  their  manner  of  life ;  and  we  find  thef 
powers  they  possess,  their  outward  form,  and  their  inward  structure, 
exactly  adapted  to  it.  In  every  species,  the  more  perfectly  any  individual 
is  fitted  for  its  end  and  manner  of  life,  the  greater  is  its  beauty. 

In  a  race-horse,  every  thing  that  expresses  agility,  ardour,  and  emulati(ni,- 
gives  beauty  to  the  animal.  In  a  pointer,  acuteness  of  scent,  eagerness  on 
the  game,  and  tractableness,  are  the  beauties  of  the  species.  A  sheep 
derives  its  beauty  from  the  fineness  and  quantity  of  its  fleece ;  and  in  the 
wild  animals,  every  beauty  is  a  sign  of  their  perfection  in  their  kind. 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  that,  in  the  v^etable 
kingdom,  the  poisonous  plants  have  commonly  a  lurid  and  disagreeable 
appearance  to  the  eye,  of  which  he  gives  many  instances.  I  apprehend 
the  observation  may  be  extended  to  the  animal  kingdom,  in  which  we* 
commonly  see  something  shocking  to  the  eye  in  the  noxious  and  poisonous 
animals. 

The  beauties  which  anatomists  and  physiolc^sts  describe  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals ;  in  the  organs  of  sense,  of  nutri- 
tion, and  of  motion,  are  expressive  of  wise  design  and  contrivance,  in  fitting 
them  for  the  various  kinds  of  life  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the  beauty  which  we  perceive  in  the 
inferior  animals,  is  expressive,  either  of  such  perfections  as  their  several 
natures  may  receive,  or  expressive  of  wise  design  in  Him  who  made  them, 
and  that  their  beauty  is  derived  from  the  perfection  which  it  expresses. 

But  of  all  the  objects  of  sense,  the  most  striking  and  attractive  beauty  is 
perceived  in  the  human  species,  and  particularly  in  the  fair  sex. 

Milton  represents  Satan  himself,  in  surveying  the  furniture  of  this  globe, 
as  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  first  happy  pair.    • 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 
Godlike  erect !  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seem'd  lords  of  all. 
And  worthy  seem'd,  for  in  their  looks  divine, 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker,  shone 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitnde  severe,  and  pure ; 
Severe,  but  in  tnie  filial  freedom  placed. 
Whence  true  authority  in  man ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd : 
For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form'd. 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 

In  this  well  known  passage  of  MUum,  we  le^  lV%X.  ^^3^&  ^«aX.^ 


derives  the  beauty  of  t!ie  first  pair  in  Paradise  from  those  expressions  of 
moral  aiid  intellectaol  qualities  which  appeared  in  their  outward  form  and 
demeanour, 

'1  he  most  minute  and  systematical  account  of  beauty  in  the  human 
speeiesj  and  j>articu)arly  in  the  fair  sex,  I  hare  met  with,  is  in  Crllo;  off 
a  Dm/ocrue  an  Mrautj/f  said  to  be  written  by  the  author  of  PUymiis,  aiid 
republished  by  Dodsley  in  his  Colic*ctioii  of  Fu^ritive  Pieces. 

I  shall  borrow  from  that  author  some  observations,  which,  I  tliink,  lend 
to  ^how  that  the  beauty  of  the  huiniin  In^ly  is:  derived  from  the  signs  it 
exhibits  of  j^mc  perfection  of  the  mind  or  perston. 

All  that  can  be  called  beauty  in  the  human  sp^ecies  may  l>e  reduced  to 
these  four  heads;  colour,  form»  expression,  and  grace,  The  two  former 
mav  be  called  the  Imdy,  the  two  latter  the  soul  of  beauty. 

The  beauty  of  colour  is  not  owing  solely  to  the  natural  liveliness  of  fletli 
colour  and  red,  nor  tn  the  much  greater  charms  they  receive  from  being 
properly  blended  together ;  but  is  also  oviing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  idem 
they  carry  with  tliem  of  good  health,  w^ithout  which  all  beauty  grows 
languid  and  less  engaging,  and  with  which  it  always  receivers  an  acfditiofial 
itrength  and  bistre.  This  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Cicero :  f'r- 
nustfrs  et  pukhrttudo  c  irpotis  seterni  mm  potest  a  vt.Ututnne. 

Here  I  observe,  that  as  t!ie  colour  of  the  iMHly  is  very  diiferent  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  every  nation  preferring  the  colour  of  its  climate ;  and  aa 
among  ua  one  man  prefers  a  fair  beauty,  another  a  brunette,  without  lieing 
able  t^  give  any  reason  for  this  preference ;  tbis  diversity  of  taste  has  no 
atandiu-d  in  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  but  must  arise  from 
something  that  is  different  in  different  nations^  and  in  different  individuali 
of  the  same  nation. 

I  observed  before,  that  fashion,  habit,  associations,  and  perhaps  some 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  may  have  great  influence  upon  this  internal 
w^ise,  as  well  as  up^ju  the  externaL  Setting  aside  the  judgments  ariaiag 
from  such  causes,  there  seems  to  remain  nothing  that,  according  to  tlie 
Gominon  judgment  of  mankind,  can  be  called  beauty  in  the  colour  of  the 
ipecies,  but  what  expresses  perfect  health  and  liveliness,  and  in  the  fair  mx 
ioftness  and  delicacy ;  and  nothing  that  can  l>e  called  deformity  but  what 
indicates  disease  and  decline.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  follows,  that  the  beauty 
of  colour  is  derived  from  the  perfections  which  it  expresses.  This,  how- 
ever, of  all  the  ingredients  of  beauty,  is  the  least. 

The  next  in  order  ih  f»^rm,  or  proportion  of  parts.  The  most  beautiful 
form,  as  the  author  thinks,  is  that  which  indicates  delicacy  and  softne^  in 
the  fair  sex,  and  in  the  male  either  strength  or  agiJity.  The  beauty  o£ 
form,  therefore,  lies  all  in  expression. 

The  third  ingredient,  which  has  more  power  than  either  colour  or  fomi^ 
he  calls  expression,  and  olkserves.  that  it  is  only  the  expression  of  the  tender 
and  kind  passions  that  gives  beauty ;  that  all  the  cruel  and  unkind  ones 
add  to  deformity  ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  good  nature  may  very  justly 
be  said  to  be  the  best  feature,  even  in  the  finest  face.  Modesty,  sensibility, 
and  sweetness,  blended  together,  so  as  either  to  enliven  or  to  correct  each 
other,  give  almost  as  much  attraction  as  the  passions  are  capable  of  adding 
to  a  fery  pretty  face. 

It  is  owing,  says  the  author,  to  the  great  force  of  pleasingneas  wbldi 
Attends  all  the  kinder  passions,  that  lovers  not  only  seem,  but  really  arc, 
more  beautiful  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the  real  of  the  world  ;  because, 
when  they  are  together,  the  moat  pleasing  passions  are  more  frequently 
exerted  in  each  of  their  faces  than  they  are  in  either  before  the  re«t  of  tji# 
irorld.     There  is  then,  as  a  FreticH  awlKot  vctv  w«\\  tit^t^swa  it,  a  i 
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upon  their  countenances,  which  does  not  appear  when  they  are  absent 
from  one  another,  or  even  in  company  that  lays  a  restraint  upon  their 
features. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  same  face,  according  as  the  person  is 
in  a  better  or  a  worse  humour,  or  more  or  less  lively.  The  best  complexion^ 
the  finest  features,  and  the  exactest  shape,  without  any  thing  of  the  mind 
expressed  in  the  face,  is  insipid  and  unmoving.  The  finest  eyes  in  the 
world,  with  an  excess  of  malice  or  rage  in  them,  will  grow  shockmg.  The 
passions  can  give  beauty  without  the  assistance  of  colour  or  form,  and  take 
It  away  where  these  have  united  most  strongly  to  give  it ;  and  therefore 
this  part  of  beauty  is  greatly  superior  to  the  other  two. 

The  last  and  noblest  part  of  beauty  is  grace,  which  the  author  thinks 
undefinable. 

Nothing  causes  love  so  generally  and  irresistibly  as  grace.  Therefore^  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Graces  were  the  constant 
attenaants  of  Venus  the  goddess  of  love.  Grace  ie  like  the  cestus  of  the 
same  goddess,  which  was  supposed  to  comprehend  every  thing  that  was 
winning  and  engaging,  and  to  create  love  by  a  secret  and  inexplicable  force^ 
like  that  of  some  magical  charm. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  grace,  the  majestic  and  the  famib'ar ;  the  first 
more  commanding,  the  last  more  delightful  and  engaging.  The  Grecian 
painters  and  sculptors  used  to  express  the  former  most  strongly  in  the  looks 
and  attitudes  of  their  Minervas,  and  the  latter  in  those  of  Venus,  lliis 
distinction  is  marked  in  the  description  of  the  personages  of  Virtue  and 
Pleasure  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules : 

Graceful,  but  each  with  difiPerent  grace  they  move. 
This  striking  sacred  awe,  that  softer  winning  love. 

In  the  persons  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  Milton  has  made  the  same 
distinction : 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form'd ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 

Though  grace  be  so  difiicult  to  be  defined,  there  are  two  things  that  hold 
universfoly  with  relation  to  it.  First,  1  here  is  no  grace  without  motion ; 
some  genteel  or  pleasing  motion,  either  of  the  whole  body  or  of  some  limb, 
or  at  least  some  feature.  Hence  in  the  face,  grace  appears  only  on  those 
features  that  are  moveable,  and  change  with  the  various  emotions  and  sen- 
timents of  the  mind,  such  as  the  eyes  and  eye-brows,  the  mouth  and  parts 
adjacent.  When  Venus  appeared  to  her  son  iEneas  in  disguise*  and,  after 
some  conversation  with  him,  retired,  it  was  by  the  grace  of  her  motion  in 
retiring  that  he  discovered  her  to  be  truly  a  goddess : 

Dixit,  et  avertens  rosea  cervice  refulsit, 
Ambrosiseque  comae  divinum  vertice  odorem 
«.     Spiravere ;  pedes  vestis  defiuxit  ad  imos ; 
£t  vera  incessu  patuit  dea.     Ule^  ubi  matrem 
Agnovit,  &c. 

A  second  observation  is.  That  there  can  be  no  grace  with  impropriety,  or 
that  nothing  can  be  graceful  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  character  and  sitU:-^ 
ation  of  the  person. 
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From  those  observations,  wliich  appoar  to  mc  to  bt*  jost>  wp  may,  1  think,  J 
conclude,  that  grace,  as  far  as  it  is  nsible,  consists  of  those  motions,  either  J 
of  the  whole  body,  or  of  n  part  or  feature,  which  express  the  most  perfect  I 
propriety  of  coiufiict  and  sentiment  in  an  amiable  character*  I 

Those  motions  must  lie  different  in  differont  characters ;  they  mast  vaiy  I 
with  every  variation  of  emotion  and  sentiment ;  they  may  exprei*  either  I 
dignity  or  respect,  confidence  or  reserve,  love  or  jiist  resentment,  esteem  arl 
indignation^  zeal  or  indifference.  Ei^ery  passion,  aentiment,  or  emotional 
that  in  its  nature  and  degree  is  just  and  proper,  and  corresponds  perfectlf'  I 
with  the  chantcter  of  the  person,  and  with  the  occasion,  is  wiiat  we  mujFl 
call  the  soul  of  grace.  I'he  body  or  visible  part  consists  of  those  motiontfi 
and  features  which  give  the  true  and  unaffected  expression  of  this  sold.        I 

Thus,  I  think,  all  the  ingredients  of  human  beauty,  as  they  are  enume^l 
rated  and  described  by  this  ingenious  author^  terminate  in  expressioa:! 
They  either  cxpresa  «oine  perfection  of  the  body,  as  a  part  of  the  man,  an&l 
an  instrument  of  the  mind,  or  some  amiable  quality  or  attribute  of  UiM 
mind  itself.  I 

It  cannot  indw»d  be  denied,  that  the  expression  of  a  fine  countenance*! 
mtiy  l>e  unnaturally  disjoined  from  the  amiable  qualities  which  it  naturally- J 
expresses ;  but  we  presume  the  contrary,  till  we  have  clear  eviflence ;  and  1 
even  then,  we  pay  homiige  to  the  expression,  as  we  do  to  the  throne  wheivl 
it  happens  to  be  unworthily  fdletl.  I 

Whether  what  I  have  onered,  to  show  that  all  the  beauty  of  the  objeetM 
of  sense  is  borrowed,  and  derivetl  from  the  Iwautics  of  mind  which  it  ex-»  I 
presses  or  suggests  to  the  imagination,  be  well  founded  or  not ;  1  hope  thii  I 
terrestrial  Venus  ^vill  not  l>e  deemed  less  worthy  of  the  homage  which  ham  I 
always  been  paid  to  her,  by  being  conceived  more  nearly  allied  to  tlie  ^ 
celestial^  than  she  has  commonly  been  represented. 

To  make  an  end  of  this  subject,  taste  seems  to  be  progressive  as  man  is.  j 
Children,  when  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  at  ease  from  pain  and  hunger,  aro  I 
disposed  to  attend  to  the  objects  about  them ;  they  are  pleasetl  with  bril-i^l 
liant  colours,  gaudy  ornaments,  regular  forms,  cheerful  countenances,  noisy  I 
mirth,  and  glee.     Such  is  the  taste  of  childhood,  which  we  mu^^t  c<»nclude 
to  be  given  ff»r  wise  purposes.     A  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  that  period 
of  life  is  derived  from  it ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  indulged.     It  leadtt  J 
them  to  attend  to  objects  which  they  may  afterwards  find  worthy  of  their  ^ 
attention.     It  puts  them  upon  exerting  their  infant  faculties  of  btniv  and 
mind^  which,  by  suchr  exertions,  are  daily  strengthened  and  improved* 

As  they  advance  in  years  and  in  understandinf:,  other  beauties  attract 
their  attention,  which,  by  their  noveltv  or  superiority,  throw  a  shade  upon 
thg«e  they  formerly  admired.  They  delight  in  fciits  of  agility*  J^trengtl»,»| 
and  art ;  thev  love  those  that  excel  in  them,  and  Rtrive  to  equal  them.  In*  J 
the  tjJes  and  fables  they  hear,  they  l»egin  to  discern  be;*iiticsi  of  mind#J 
Some  characters  and  actions  appear  lovely»  others  give  disgii»t.  The  inteWI 
liTtual  and  moral  powers  begin  to  oj^en,  and,  if  cherished  by  liivourabks  i 
circumstances,  advance  gradually  in  strength,  till  they  arri^i*  at  that  degree  * 
of  THTfectiun  to  which  human  nature,  in  its  present  !*tnte,  is  linuted* 

In  our  prtigrenH  fnim  infancy  to  maturity,  mir  faculties  open  in  a  regular 
order  app>inted  bv  nature ;  the  meanest  lirst ;  thoce  of  mure  dii^nity  in 
succession,  until  tlie  moral  and  rational  jMiwers  tinish  the  man.     Ev^y  J 
5ku1iv  furniKhes  new  notions,  brings  new  iK^autit^  into  view,  and  eulamsfl 
the  ;  if  ta^te  ;  m}  that  i^*e  nmv  »ay.  tlu're  m  a  ta»tc  of    '   '  "    '»«i.  a  1 

_;  tiwn*  I,  and  a  manly  tiu(te.     iJach  iji  lieautiful  in  its  f^'  .'.  not^^ 

99  much  $u,  when  carried  bcvond  it*  season,     Not  that  the  man  ought  to 
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dislike  the  things  that  please  the  child^  or  the  youths  but  to  put  less  value 
upon  them^  compared  with  other  beauties^  with  which  he  ought  to  be 
acquainted. 

Our  moral  and  rational  powers  justly  claim  dominion  over  the  whole 
man.  Even  taste  is  not  exempted  from  their  authority.  It  must  be 
subject  to  that  authority  in  every  case  wherein  we  pretend  to  reason  or 
dispute  about  matters  of  taste  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  reason  that  our  love  or  our 
admiration  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  object.  When  it  is 
not  grounded  on  real  worth  it  must  be  the  effect  of  constitution,  or  of 
some  habit  or  casual  association.  A  fond  mother  may  see  a  beauty  in  her 
darling  child,  or  a  fond  author  in  his  work,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  blind.  In  such  cases,  the  affection  is  pre-engaged,  and,  as  it  were, 
bribes  the  judgment,  to  make  the  object  worthy  of  that  affection.  Fix^ 
the  mind  cannot  be  easy  in  putting  a  value  upon  an  object  beyond  what 
it  conceives  to  be  due.  When,  affection  is  not  carried  away  by  some 
natural  or  acquired  bias,  it  naturally  is*  and  ought  to  be  led  by  the 
judgment. 

As  in  the  division  which  I  have  followed  of  our  intellectual  powers,  I 
mentioned  moral  perception  and  consciousness,  the  reader  may  expect 
that  some  reason  should  be  given,  why  they  are  not  treated  of  in  thig 
place. 

As  to  consciousness  ;  \^hat  I  think  necessary  to  be  said  upon  it  has  been 
already  said.  Essay  6.  Chap.  3.  As  to  the  foculty  of  moral  perception,  it 
is  indeed  a  most  important  part  of  human  understanding,  and  well  worthy 
of  the  most  attentive  consideration,  since  without  it  we  could  have  no  con- 
ception of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty  and  moral  obligation,  and  since  the 
first  principles  of  morals  upon  which  all  moral  reasoning  must  be  grounded, 
are  its  immediate  dictates ;  but  as  it  is  an  active  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
power,  and  has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  other  active  powers  of 
the  mind,  I  apprehend  that  it  is  proper  to  defer  the  consideration  of  it  tilt 
these  be  explained. 


ESSAY 


QUANTITY; 

OCCABIOMED  BY  READIKO  A  TREATISE  IN  WHICH  SIMPLE  AXD  COMrot 
RATIOS  ARK  APPLIED  TO  VIRTUE  AND  .MERIT  *. 


SiNCS  it  IB  thought  that  matheinatical  detnonstration  carries  a  peculinr 
evidence  along  with  it,  which  leaves  no  room  fur  further  dispute,  it  may  be 
of  Mjme  use,  or  entertainment  nl  leasts  to  inquire  to  what  suhj<?cts  thiEt  kind 
of  protif  may  Ih?  applk'tl. 

ilathemattcs  contain  prtiperly  the  doctrine  of  measure ;  and  the  object 
of  this  science  is  commonly  saiif  to  l>e  quantity  ;  therefore  quantity  ought 
to  be  defined,  what  may  be  measured.  Those  who  have  defined  quiuitity 
to  be  whatever  ia  ca|>able  of  more  or  less,  have  given  too  wide  a  notion  m 
it,  which  it  is  apprehended  has  led  some  |»en4ons  to  apply  mathematical 
r&^MiiLJng  to  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it*  Pain  and  pleasure  admit  of 
various  degrees,  but  who  can  pretend  to  measure  them? 

Whatever  has  quantity,  or  is  measurable*  must  be  made  up  of  parts, 
which  bear  proportion  to  each  otlicr,  and  to  the  whole ;  so  that  it  may  be 
increased  by  addition  of  like  part«,  and  diminished  by  subtraction^  may  be 
multiplied  and  divided,  and,  m  short,  may  bear  any  proportion  to  another 
quantity  of  the  same  kind,  that  one  line  or  numt^r  can  bear  to  anoilitr. 
That  this  is  essential  to  all  mathematical  quantity,  is  evident  from  the  lint 
elements  of  algebra,  which  treats  of  quantity  in  genend,  or  of  those  relationa 
and  properties  which  arc  common  to  all  kinds  of  quantity.  Every  idgjt* 
braical  quantity  is  sup|H>sed  capable  not  onlv  of  being  increased  mnd 
diminished,  but  of  being  exactly  doubled,  tripltnl,  halvetl,  or  of  bearing  an 
assignable  proportion  to  another  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  This  then 
tlie  characteristic  of  quantity  ;  whatever  has  this  property  may  lie  adoptedt] 
into  mathematics;  and  its  quantity  and  relations  may  be  measured  with' 
mathematicBl  accumcy  and  ctfrtatnty. 

There  are  some  quantities  which   may  lie  callcil  proper,   and  otheri 
improper     This  distinction  is  taken  notice  of  by  AnHtatle  ;  but  it  deaeiTf«d 
some  explanation.     That  properly  is  quantity  wliich  is  measured  by  its  oini 
kind ;  or  which  of  its  own  nature  is  capable  of  being  d<»ubled  or  tripled, 
without  taking  in  any  quantity  of  a  different  kind  as  a  measure  of  it. 

Improper  quantity  is  that  which  cannot  be  measured  by  its  own  kind  ; 
but  to  which  we  assign  a  measure  by  the  means  of  some  proper  quantity 
that  is  relatcti  to  it.  Thus  velocity  of  motion,  when  we  consider  it  by 
itielf«  cannot  be  measured.  We  may  perceive  one  body  to  move  faster. 
■QOther  slower ;  but  we  can  liavc  no  distinct  idea  of  a  proportion  or  ratia  « 

Ids  Essay  w«s  originally  published  io  the  LtoadoQ   Philosopliieal 
fltloiis«  vohime  sir. 
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between  their  velocities,  withmit  tiiking  id  some  quantity  of  anotlier  Ismd 
to  measure  them  by.  Having  thereibre  observed,  that  by  a  greater  velocity 
a  greater  space  h  passed  over  in  the  same  time,  by  a  less  veWity  a  less 
space,  and  by  an  equal  velocity  an  equal  space ;  we  hence  leaxii  to  measure 
velocity  by  the  space  passed  over  in  a  given  timCj  and  to  reckon  it  to  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  that  space ;  and  having  once  assigned  t\m  measure  to 
it,  we  can  then,  and  not  till  then,  conceive  one  velocity  to  be  exactly 
double,  or  half,  or  in  any  other  pro]>ortion  to  another ;  we  may  then  intro- 
duce it  into  mathematical  rea^jning  without  danger  of  confusion  or  error> 
and  may  ulso  use  it  as  a  measure  of  other  improper  quantities. 

All  the  kinds  of  proper  quantity  we  know,  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to 
these  four,  extension,  duration,  number,  and  proportion.  Though  propor- 
tion be  nieaEurable  in  its  own  nature,  aiid  therefore  has  proper  quantity, 
yet  as  things  cannot  have  proportion  which  have  not  quantity  of  some 
other  kind,  it  follows,  that  whatever  has  quantity  must  have  it  in  one  or 
other  of  theste  three  kinds,  extension »  duration,  or  number.  These  are  the 
measures  of  tbemselvei^,  and  of  all  things  else  that  are  measurable. 

Number  is  applicable  to  some  things,  to  which  it  is  not  Cf>mmonly 
applied  by  the  vulgar.  Thus,  by  attentive  consideration,  hits  and  chances 
of  various  kinds  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a  determinate  numbei  of  chances 
that  are  allowed  to  be  equal ;  and  by  numbering  thesct  the  values  and  pro- 
portions of  those  ivhich  are  compouruled  of  them  may  be  deinonstrated. 

Velocity,  the  quantity  of  nn»tiou»  density,  elasticity,  the  vis  insita  and 
intpreftsa,  the  various  tiuds  of  centripetal  forceSj  and  different  orders  of 
£uxions,  are  all  improjHir  quantities;  which  therefore  tmght  not  to  he 
admitted  into  mathematics,  without  having  a  measure  of  them  assigned. 
The  measure  of  an  improper  (juantity  ought  always  to  be  included  in  the 
definition  of  it ;  for  it  is  the  giving  it  a  measure  that  makes  it  a  proper 
subject  of  mathematical  reiisoning.  If  all  mathematicians  had  considered 
this  as  carefully  m  Sir  Isaac  Newton  appears  to  have  done,  some  labour 
had  been  saved  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  readers.  That  great  man, 
whose  clear  and  comprehensive  understanding  appears  even  in  his  defi- 
nitions, having  frequent  occaiiion  to  treat  of  such  improper  quantities, 
never  fails  to  define  them,  so  as  to  give  a  measure  of  them,  either  in  proper 
nuantities,  or  in  such  as  had  a  known  measure.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
definitions  prefixed  to  his  Pnncip.  Phih  Nat.  jMath. 

It  is  ncrt  easy  to  say  how  many  kinds  of  improper  quantity  may,  in  time, 
be  introduced  futo  mathematics,  or  to  what  new  subjects  measures  may  b« 
applied :  but  this  I  think  we  may  coudude,  that  there  is  no  foundation  in 
nature  for,  nor  can  any  valuable  end  be  served  bv»  applying  measure  to  any 
thing  but  what  has  these  two  properties:  first,  it  must  admit  of  degrees  of 
greater  and  less:  secondly,  it  must  Ijc  associated  with  or  related  to  some- 
thing that  has  projK^r  quantity,  so  as  that  when  one  is  increased  the  other 
is  increased;  when  one  is  diminished,  the  other  is  diminished  also;  and 
every  degree  of  the  one  must  have  a  determinate  magnitude  or  quantity  of 
the  other  corresjMJuding  to  it. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  we  have  occasion  to  apply  different  measure* 
to  the  same  thing  Centripetal  force,  as  defined  by  Newton,  may  be 
measured  various  ways ;  he  himself  gives  different  measures  of  it,  and 
distinguished  them  by  different  names,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above-men- 
tioned definitions. 

In  reality  Dr.  M.  conceives,  that  the  applying  of  measures  to  things  that 
properly  have  not  quantity,  is  only  a  fiction  or  artifice  of  the  mind,  for 
iiiaolin'g  us  to  conceive  more  easily,  and  mote  di».lii\clV^  Vi  'tx^i^*  ^^^ 
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dcmonstnttc*  the  properties  and  relations  of  those  things  that  have  real 
quantity.  The  proptwiitions  coritiAioed  in  tJie  first  two  books  of  Newtoir* 
Prindpia  might  piirhaps  be  expressed  aiid  deintmstrated  without  those 
various  measures  of  jnoliotu  and  of  centripetal  aad  impressed  forces  which 
he  use^,  but  this  would  tnicasiou  such  intriajto  luid  perplexed  circumlocu- 
tioDs,  and  such  a  tedious  length  of  demonstrations^  as  would  frighten  buj 
saber  person  from  attempting  to  read  them. 

From  the  nature  of  quantity  we  may  see  what  it  is  that  gives  matliek- 
matics  such  advantage  over  other  sciences,  in  clearness  and  certainty; 
namely^  that  quantity  adiuits  of  a  much  greater  variety  of  relations  than 
any  other  subject  of  human  reasoning ;  and  at  the  same  time  every  relation 
or  proportion  of  quantities  may,  by  the  help  of  lines  and  nuTOlM?rs,  be  so 
distinctly  defined,  as  to  be  easily  distiaiguished  from  all  others,  without  any 
danger  of  mistake*  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  trace  its  relationt 
through  a  long  process  of  reasoning,  and  with  a  perspicuity  and  accuracy 
which  we  in  vain  expect  in  subjects  not  capable  of  mensuration. 

Extended  quantities,  such  as  lines,  surmces,  and  solids,  besides  iwiial 
they  have  in  common  uith  all  other  quantities,  have  this  peculiar,  that 
their  parts  have  a  particular  place  and  disjMJsitJon  among  themselvcii  r  a 
line  may  not  only  bear  any  assignalile  proportion  to  another^  in  length  or 
magnitude^  but  lines  of  the  same  length  may  van^  in  the  disposition  of  their 
parts  ;  one  may  be  straight,  another  may  be  part  of  a  curve  of  jiny  kin^l  or 
dimension,  of  which  there  is  an  endles!*  variety.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
surfaces  and  solids.  So  that  extended  quantities  admit  of  no  less  variety 
with  regard  to  their  form,  than  with  regard  to  their  magnitude :  and  nst 
their  various  forms  may  be  exactly  defined  and  measured,  no  less  than 
their  magnitudes,  hence  it  is  that  geometry,  which  treats  of  extetidiHi 
quantity,  leads  us  into  a  much  greater  compass  and  variety  of  reasoning 
than  any  i>ther  branch  of  mathematics.  Long  deductions  m  algebra  ftir 
the  most  part  are  made,  not  so  much  by  a  train  of  reasoning  in  the  mlnd^ 
as  by  an  artificial  kind  of  operation*  which  is  built  on  a  few  very  simple 
principles:  but  in  geometry  we  may  build  one  proi)osition  on  anothrr,  a 
third  upon  that,  and  so  on^  without  ever  coming  to  a  limit  which  we  cannot 
exceed.  The  properties  of  the  more  simple  figures  can  hardly  he  exhausted, 
inucJi  less  those  of  the  more  complex  ones. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  mathenuttlcftl 
evidence  is  an  evidence  sui  gnteriitj  not  competent  to  any  proposition  which 
does  not  express  a  relati*m  of  things  measumhle  by  lines  or  numbers.  All 
proper  quantity  may  Imj  measured  by  these,  and  improper  quantities  nuisl 
Im  measured  by  those  that  are  proper. 

There  are  many  things  capable  of  more  or  leas,  which  perhaps  are  ool 
capable  of  mensuration.  Tastes,  smells,  the  sensations  of  heat  and  esAd, 
beauty,  pleasure,  all  the  affections  and  appetites  of  the  mind,  wisdom^  fvtlj, 
and  most  kinds  of  probability,  with  many  other  things  tw  tedious  to  enu- 
merate, admit  of  degrees,  but  have  not  yet  l)een  reduced  to  measure,  mm 
perhaps  ever  can  l>e.  I  say,  most  kind>i  of  probability,  because  one  kind 
of  it,  viz,  the  probability  of  chances,  is  properly  measurable  by  numbcTf  m 
obs<?rved  alwve. 

Though  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning 
■ome  of  these  things,  and  the  quantity  of  virtue  and  merit  in  actions  lnv 
bpen  measured  by  simple  and  comjKvund  ratios ;  yet  Dr.  M.  does  not  lliiitk 
that  any  real  knowledge  has  been  struck  out  this  way  ;  it  may  perhnp,  if 
discreetly  used,  l*e  a  help  to  discourse  on  tliese  subjects,  bv  pkusilig  Ibe 
imugiiiatiottf  and  jllustratiiig  what  i^  alr^nidy  known  ;  but  till  our   *     ' 
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and  appetites  shall  themserves  be  reduced  to  quantity,  and  exact  measures 
of  their  various  degrees  be  assigned,  in  vain  shall  we  essay  to  measure 
virtue  and  merit  by  them.  This  is  only  to  ring  changes  on  words,  and  to 
make  a  show  of  mathematical  reasoning,  without  advancing  one  step  in 
real  knowledge. 

Dr..  M.  apprehends  that  the  account  given  of  the  nature  of  proper  and 
improper  quantity,  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the  controversy  about  the 
force  of  moving  bodies,  which  long  exercised  the  pens  of  many  mathemar 
ticians,  and  perhaps  is  rather  dropped  than  ended ;  to  the  no  small  scandal 
of  mathematics,  which  has  always  boasted  o£  a  degree  of  evidence,  incon- 
sistent with  debates  that  can  be  brought  to  no  issue. 

Though  philosophers  on  both  sides  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
vulgar  in  this,  that  the  force  of  a  moving  body  is  the  same,  while  its  velocity 
is  the  same,  is  increased  when  its  velocity  is  increased,  and  diminished 
when  that  is  diminished.  But  this  vague  notion  of  force,  in  which  both 
sides  agree,  though  perhaps  sufficient  for  conunon  discourse,  yet  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  it  a  subject  of  mathematical  reasoning;  in  order  to  that, 
it  must  be  more  accurately  defined,  and  so  defined  as  to  give  us  a  measure 
of  it,  that  we  may  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  double  or  a  triple  force. 
The  ratio  of  one  force  to  another  cannot  be  perceived  but  by  a  measure ; 
and  that  measure  must  be  settled,  not  by  mathematical  reasoning,  but  by 
a  definition.  Let  any  one  consider  force  without  relation  to  any  other 
quantity,  and  see  whether  he  can  conceive  one  force  exactly  double  to 
another;  I  am  sure  I  cannot,  says  he,  nor  shaU,  till  I  shall  be  endowed 
with  some  new  faculty ;  for  I  know  nothing  of  force  but  by  its  effects,  and 
therefore  can  measure  it  only  by  its  effects.  Till  force  then  is  defined,  and 
by  that  definition  a  measure  of  it  assigned,  we  fight  in  the  dark  about  a 
vague  idea,  which  is  not  sufficiently  determined  to  be  admitted  into  any 
mathematical  proposition.  And  when  such  a  definition  is  given,  the  con* 
troversy  will  presently  be  ended. 

Of  the  Newtonian  Measure  of  Force. — ^You  say,  the  force  of  a  body  in 
motion  is  as  its  velocity :  either  you  mean  to  lay  this  down  as  a  definition, 
as  Ne\vton  himself  has  done ;  or  you  mean  to  affirm  it  as  a  proposition  ca- 
pable of  proof.  If  you  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  a  definition,  it  is  no  more 
than  if  you  should  say,  I  call  that  a  double  force  which  ffives  a  double  ve- 
locity to  the  same  body,  a  triple  force  which  gives  a  triple  velocity,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  This  he  entirely  aorees  to :  no  mathematical  aefinition 
of  force  can  be  given  that  is  more  clear  and  simple,  none  that  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  language.  For  since  all  men 
agree,  that  the  force  of  the  body  being  the  same,  the  velocity  must  also  be 
the  same ;  the  force  being  increased  or  diminished,  the  velocity  must  be  so 
also,  what  can  be  more  natural  or  proper  than  to  take  the  velocity  for  the 
measure  of  force  } 

Several  other  things  might  be  advanced  to  show  that  this  definition 
agrees  best  with  the  common  popular  notion  of  the  word  force.  If  two 
bodies  meet  directly  with  a  shock,  which  mutually  destroys  their  motion, 
without  producing  any  other  sensible  efifect,  thevulgar  would  pronounce,  with- 
out hesitation^  that  they  met  with  equal  force ;  a^  so  they  do,  according  to 
the  measure  of  force  above  laid  down ;  for  we  find  by  experience,  that  in 
this  case  their  velocities  are  reciprocally  as  their  quantities  of  matter.  In 
mechanics,  where  by  a  machine  two  powers  or  weights  are  kept  in  equUiMo, 
the  vulgar  would  reckon  that  these  powers  act  with  equal  force^  axid  !ii^  W 
this  definition  they  do.    The  power  of  gravity  \ie\ii^coivQXaxwX«aKv^'^asaSsn 
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any  one  would  t^xpect  thai  it  should  give  equal  degrees  of  force  to  a 
in  equal  times,  and  so  by  tliis  definition  it  does.     So  that  this  definition  i»i 
not  only  clear  and  sinipfe,  but  it  aj^ees  best  with  the  use  of  the  word  force 
in  commNi  language,  and  tins  k  all  that  can  he  desired  in  a  definition. 

But  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  liiying  it  down  as  a  definition,  that  the 
force  of  a  hotly  is  as  its  velocity,  but  w^iil  needs  prove  it  by  demonstmtion 
or  experiment ;  I  ninst  hcg  of  you*  before  you  take  one  step  in  the  proof, 
to  let  me  know  what  you  mean  liy  force,  and  what  by  a  double  or  a  triple 
forcse.  This  you  must  do  bv  a  definition  which  eontains  a  measure  of  force- 
Some  primary  measure  of  force  must  he  taken  fitr  granted,  or  laid  dowjk  by 
way  of  detinition  ;  otherwise  we  can  never  reasun  about  its  quantity.  And 
why  then  may  you  not  take  the  veU>city  fur  the  primary  measure  as  well 
as  any  other?  You  will  find  none  that  is  more  simple*  more  distinct,  or 
more  agreeable  to  the  common  use  of  the  word  furce  ;  and  he  that  reject* 
one  definition  that  has  these  propertien,  has  equal  right  to  reject  any  other. 
I  Bay  then,  that  it  is  impossible,  by  mathematical  reasoning  or  experimirtit, 
to  prove  that  the  force  of  a  hoJy  is  as  its  velocity,  without  taking  for 
granted  the  thing  you  wonld  prove,  or  something  else  tlmt  is  no  mow 
evident  than  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Of  the  Leibnhi'mn  Memure  of  Furce. — Let  us  next  bear  the  Leibnitziuni^ 
who  says^  that  the  force  of  a  body  is  as  the  square  of  its  velocity.  If  he 
lays  this  down  as  a  definition,  I  dial  I  rather  agree  to  it  than  quarrel  aboiit 
words,  and  for  the  future  shall  understand  him,  by  a  quadruple  force  to 
mean  that  which  gives  a  double  velocity,  by  nine  times  the  force,  that 
which  gives  three  times  the  velocity,  luid  so  on  In  duplicate  prop4iTtioii<. 
While  he  keejis  by  his  definition,  it  will  not  necessarily  lead  him  into  i 
error  in  mathematics  or  mechanics.  For  however  paradoxical  his  coriclusian 
may  apjwear,  however  different  in  words  from  theirs  who  measure  force 
the  simple  ratio  of  the  velocity  ;  they  will  in  their  meaning  Ir»  the  Munes  ^ 
jnst  as  lie  who  would  call  a  foot  tw^enty-four  inches,  without  changing 
other  measureis  of  length,  when  he  says  a  yard  contains  a  foot  and  a  hmlf, 
means  the  ver)-  same  as  you  do,  when  you  say  a  yard  contains  three  feel* 

Bnt  though  I  allow  this  measure  of  force  to  he  distinct,  and  cannot  be 
charged  with  falsehood,  for  no  definition  can  be  false,  yet  1  say,  in  the  fir 
place.  It  is  less  simple  than  the  other  ;  for  why  shoidcl  a  duplicate  ratii*  I 
used  where  the  simple  ratio  will  do  as  well  t  In  the  next  place,  This  nteusur 
of  force  is  less  agreeable  to  the  conmion  use  iif  the  word  force,  au>  has  heev ' 
bhown above;  and  this  indeed  is  all  that  the  many  laboured  argumeilttaiad 
experiments,  brought  to  overturn  it,  do  prove.     This  also  is  evident,  IruDi 
the  paradoxes  into  which  it  has  led  its  defenders. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  pretences  of  the  Leibnit^ian,  who  will 
dertake  to  prove  bv  demonstnition,  or  experiment,  that  force  is  as  the  aqua 
of  the  velocity,     t  ask  him  first,  what  be  lavs  dowii  for  the  first  men 
of  force?  The  only  measure  1  remember  to  have  Inten  given  by  the  \i 
sophers  of  that  side,  and  which  set-ms  first  of  all  to  have  led  l^ibnitv  tnl 
his  notion  of  force,  is  this ;  the  height  to  which  a  liody  is  impelled  by  «u| 
impressed  force,  is,  nays  he,  the  whole  effect  of  that  fi>rce,  and  thcr 
must  be  proportional  to  the  cause  :  but  this  height  is  found  to  be  as 
aquare  of  the  velocity  wliich  the  b*>dy  had  at  the  beginning  of  its  motion. 


In  this  argument  l  apprehend  that  great  man  has  lieen  extremeiy  uit^ 
cite.     For,/irA/,  whereas  aU  proi»f  should  be  taken  from  principles 
'vininiou  to  both  sideft,  in  order  to  prove  a  tiling  we  deny,  he  ■ 


tunnte.     Fnr^/ir*/,  whereas  aU  proi»f  should  be  taken  from  princii 
lion  to  both  si  deft,  in  order  to  prove  a  tiling  we  deny,  he  s 
f  wbUh  we  ihijik  fttrthcr  from  the  tnith ;  namely^*  that  the  b 
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to  which  the  body  rises  is  the  whole  effect  of  the  impulse^  and  ought  to  be 
the  whole  measure  of  it.  Secondly,  His  reasoning  serves  as  well  against 
him  as  for  him :  for  may  I  not  plead  with,  as  good  reason  at  least  thus  ? 
The  velocity  given  by  an  impressed  force  is  the  whole  effect  of  that  im- 
pressed force ;  and  therefore  the  force  must  be  as  the  velocity.  Thirdly y 
Supposing  the  height  to  which  the  body  is  raised  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
fbrce^  this  principle  overturns  the  conclusion  he  would  establish  by  it,  as 
well  as  that  which  he  opposes.  For,  supposing  the  first  velocity  of  the 
body  to  be  still  the  same,  the  height  to  which  it  rises  will  be  increased^ 
if  the  power  of  gravity  is  diminished ;  and  diminished,  if  the  power  of 
gravity  is  increa^.  fiodies  descend  slower  at  the  equator,  and  raster  to- 
wards the  poles,  as  is  found  by  experiments  made  on  pendulums.  If  then 
a  body  is  adven  upwards  at  the  equator  with  a  given  velocity,  and  the  same 
body  is  afterwards  driven  upwards  at  Leipsic  with  the  same  velocity,  the 
height  to  which  it  rises  in  the  former  case  will  be  greater  than  in  the 
latter ;  and  therefore,  according  to  his  reasoning,  its  force  was  greater  in 
the  former  case;  but  the  velocity  in  both  was  the  same;  consequently 
the  force  is  not  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  any  more  than  as  the  velocity. 

Reflection  on  this  Controversy,— On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
controvertists  on  both  sides  have  had  a  very  hard  task  ;  the  one  to  prove^ 
by  mathematical  reasoning  and  experiment,  what  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted ;  the  other  by  the  same  means  to  prove  what  might  be  granted, 
making  some  allowance  for  impropriety  of  expression,  but  can  never  be 
proved. 

If  some  mathematician  should  take  it  in  his  head  to  affirm,  that  the 
velocity  of  a  body  is  not  as  the  space  it  passes  over  in  a  given  time,  but  as 
the  square  of  that  space ;  you  might  bring  mathematical  arguments  and 
experiments  to  confute  him ;  but  you  would  never  by  these  force  him  to 
yield,  if  he  was  ingenious  in  his  way  ;  because  you  have  no  common  prin- 
ciples left  you  to  argue  from,  and  you  differ  from  each  other,  not  in  a 
mathematical  proposition,  but  in  a  mathematical  definition. 

Suppose  a  philosopher  has  considered  only  that  measure  of  centripetal 
force  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  generated  by  it  in  a  given  time, 
and  from  this  measure  deduces  several  propositions.  Another  philosopher 
in  a  distant  countrj',  who  has  the  same  general  notion  of  centripetal  force, 
takes  the  velocity  generated  by  it,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  together,  as 
the  measure  of  it.  From  this  he  deduces  several  conclusions,  that  seem 
directly  contrary  to  those  of  the  other.  Thereupon  a  serious  controversy 
is  begun,  whether  centripetal  force  be  as  the  velocity,  or  as  the  velocity  and 
Quantity  of  matter  taken  together.  Much  mathematical  and  experimental 
aust  is  raised,  and  yet  neither  party  can  ever  be  brought  to  yield ;  for  they 
are  both  in  the  right,  onhrthey  have  been  unlucky  in  giving  the  same  name 
to  different  mathcmaticaJconceptions.  Had  thev  distinguished  these  mea- 
sures of  centripetal  force  as  Newton  has  done,  calling  the  one  vis  centripeta 
guantitatis  acciLrafrix,  the  other  quantitatls  tnotrijr ;  all  appearance  of 
contradiction  liad  ceased,  and  their  propositions,  which  seem  so  contrary, 
had  exactly  tallied. 
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ANALYSIS. 

OF 

ARISTOTLE^S    LOGIC, 

WITH  REMARKS*. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  THE  FIRST  THRE£  TllBATISB^* 
SKCTION  L 1>F  THK  AUTHOR. 

Aiif BTOTLF.  bad  very  uncommon  advantngcs :  born  in  an  age  wKcfli  till 
philo«c>pliical  Hpirit  in  Greece  had  long  Hourisbed,  and  was  in  its  greatca 
vigour ;  brought  up  in  the  court  of  IVIacedtm,  where  his  father  wm  th 
king's  physiician ;  twenty  yenrs  a  favourite  scholar  of  Plato,  and  tutor  t 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  both  honoured  him  with  bis  friendship,  and  su| 
plied  him  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries. 

These  advantages  be  improved  by  indefatigable  study,  and  immens^l 
reading*  He  was  the  first  we  kn»>w,  say^  Strabo,  %v!io  comjiosed  a  Hbrurj*! 
And  in  this  the  Egy]>tiaij  and  Pcrgamenian  kings  co|>ied  hh  example.  AA] 
to  his  genius,  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  mankind  not  to  allow  an  uncom^l 
mon  share  to  a  man  wlio  governed  the  opinions  of  the  most  cnlightene  " 
part  of  the  species  near  two  thousand  yeara. 

If  bis  talents  bad  been  laid  out  solefy  for  the  discovery  of  truth  aiid  thi 
good  of  mankind,  liiN  laurels  would  have  remained  for  ever  freah ;  but 
fieems  to  have  bad  a  greater  passion  for  fame  than  for  truth,  and  to  himftl 
Glinted  rather  to  be  admired  as  the  prince  of  pbihisopherstban  to  be  tisefiil  A 
m  that  it  is  dubious,  n  betber  there  be  in  bis  character  most  of  the  philo*! 
sopher  or  of  the  sophist.  The  o]>inion  of  lord  Bacon  is  not  vnthout  probtt^J 
bility,  That  his  ambition  was  us  Iwundless  as  that  of  liis  royal  pupil ;  tll#| 
one  aspiring  at  universal  monarchy  over  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men* 
the  other  over  their  opinions.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  cannot  be  md  tht 
the  philosopher  pursued  hi  a  aim  with  less  industry,  less  ability,  < 
success  than  the  hero. 

His  writings?  carry  too  evident  marks  of  that  philosophical  pride,  nmh 
and  envy,  which  have  often  sullied  the  character  of  the  leumed.  1 
determines  boldly  things  above  all  human  knowledge ;  and  enters  upon  tin 
most  diflicult  questions,  as  his  pupil  entered  upon  a  battle,  with  fulj 
aiMiurance  of  success.  He  delivers  his  decisions  oracularly,  and  without  ntx% 
fear  of  mistake.  Rather  than  confess  his  ignorance,  be  hides  it  under  1 
weirds  and  ambiguous  expressions,  of  which  his  interpreters  can  make  whu 
they  please.  There  is  even  reamm  to  suspect,  that  he  wrote  often  wit 
uttected  obscurity,  either  that  the  air  of  mystery  might  pnxrnrc  great  vein 
mtion,  or  that  his  biK>ks  might  be  understood  only  by  the  adepts  who  ha 
been  initiated  in  his  philosophy. 

This  Analysis  originally  appeared  in  lord  Kamet's  Sketcbea  of 
ry  fif  Man,  publi^ed  in  1773>  and  is  esteemed  the  best  anslysis  ; 
«f  linir  phiJoDopher's  writingn* 
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His  conduct  towards  the  writers  that  went  before  him  has  been  much 
censured.  After  the  manner  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  says  lord  Verulara, 
he  thought  his  throne  could  not  be  secure  unless  he  killea  all  his  brethren. 
Ludoyicus  Vives  charges  him  with  detracting  from  all  philosophers,  that 
he  might  derive  that  glory  to  himself^  of  which  he  robbed  them.  He 
rarely  quotes  an  author  but  with  a  view  to  censure,  and  is  not  very  fair  in 
representing  the  opinions  which  he  censures. 

The  faults  we  nsLYe  mentioned  are  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  man> 
who  had  the  daring  ambition  to  be  transmitted  to  all  future  ages  as  the 
prince  of  philosophers,  as  one  who  had  carried  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  who  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  he  to(^  to  obtain  his  end. 

We  ought,  however,  to  do  him  the  justice  to  observe,  that  although  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  the  sophist  appear  too  much  in  his  writings  in  abstract 
philosof^y,  yet,  in  natural  history,  the  fidelity  of  his  narrations  seems  to 
be  equal  to  his  industry ; .  and  he  always  distinguishes  between  what  he 
knew  and  what  he  had  by  report.  And,  even  in  abstract  j^ilosophy, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  impute  to  Aristotle  idl  the  fiemlts,  all  the  obscurities 
and  all  the  contradictions,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  The 
greatest  part,  and  perhaps  the  best  part,  of  his  writings  is  lost.  There  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether  some  of  those  we  ascribe  to  him  be  really  his ; 
and  whether  what  are  his  be  not  much  vitiated  and  interpolated.  These 
auspieioos  are  justified  by  the  fate  of  Aristotle's  writing,  which  is  judi- 
ciofusly  related  from  the  best  authorities,  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  under  the 
article  Tyrannion,  to  which  I  refer. 

His  books  in  logic,  which  remain,  are,  1.  One  book  of  the  Categories. 
2.  One  of  Interpretation.  3.  First  Analytics,  two  books.  4.  Last  Ana^ 
lytics,  two  books.  5.  Topics,  eight  books.  6,  Of  Sophisms^  one  bode. 
Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  many  others  that  are  lost.  Those  I  have 
mentioned  have « commonly  been  published  together  under  the  name  of 
ArUtotles  Organon^  or  his  Logic  ;  and,  for  many  ages.  Porphyry's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Categories  has  been  prefixed  to  them. 


SECT.  II. OP  PORPHYRT's  INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  introduction,  which  is  addressed  to  Chrysoarius,  the  author 
observes.  That,  in  order  to  understand  Aristotle's  doctrine  concerning  the 
cat^ories,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  a  genus  is,  what  a  species,  what  a 
specific  difference,  what  a  property,  and  what  an  accident ;  that  the  know- 
ledge of  these  is  also  very  usefril  in  definition,  in  division,  and  even  in  de- 
monstration :  therefore  he  proposes,  in  this  little  tract  to  deliver  shortly 
and  simply  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripatetica^ 
concerning  these  fi^^  predtcables ;  avoiding  the  more  intricate  questiona 
concerning  them  ;  such  as.  Whether  genera  and  species  do  really  exist 
in  nature  P  or.  Whether  they  are  only  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  ?  If 
they  exist  in  nature.  Whether  they  are  corporeal  or  incorporM?  and. 
Whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objects  of  sense,  or  disjoilied  from  them  ? 
These,  he  sajs,  are  very  difiicult  questions,  and  require  accurate  discussion ; 
but  that  he  is  not  to  meddle  with  them. 

After  this  preface  he  explains  very  minutely  each  of  the  five  words 
'  above  mentioned,  divides  and  subdivides  each  of  them,  and  then  pursues 
all  the  agreements  and  difierences  between  one  and  another  throtij^  six* 
teen  chapters. 


ANAITSTS  OF  ABWTOTIF/S  LOCIC. 


SECT.  III.^ — OF  TIIK  CATEG0IIIK9. 

The  bcM*k  Ijejjjins  witli  an  explicatii>ii  of  wimt  is  meant  by  imi vocal 
words,  what  by  equivocjil,  iind  wliat  by  (lentminirtlive.  Then  it  is  abs^rvetl, 
that  what  we  say  h  either  simple,  without  codi position  or  structure^  at 
tnaM,  horse;  or  it  has  com  posit  ion  and  structiiri',  a^s  n  man  fie'htK,  ike 
horse  runs.  Next  eomes  a  dij^ti fiction  between  a  subject  of  predication  ; 
til  at  is,  a  subject  of  which  any  thing  is  alfirmetl  or  denied^  and  a  subject  of 
inhesioii.  These  tilings  are  Raid  to  he  inherent  in  a  subject,  which, 
although  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  subject,  cannot  possibly  exist  without 
it,  ass  figure  in  the  thing  iigwred.  Of  things  that  are,  says  Aristotle,  Bome 
maybe  predicated  of  a  Kubject,  but  are  in  no  subject:  as  man  niay 
he  predicated  of  James  or  Tohn,  but  is  not  in  any  subject.  Some  again 
are  in  a  subject,  liut  can  be  predicated  of  no  subject.     Thus  my  know- 

h*dge  in  grammar  is  in  me  as  its  subject ;  Imt  it  can  be  predicated  of 

subject  ;  bi>eaiise  it  is  an  individual  thing,     Sumc  are  both  in  a  subject, 
and  may  be  predicated  of  a  subject,  as  science;  which  is  in  the  mind  jw 
its  suhjectt  and  may  be   predicated  of  geometry.     Lffsdi/p   Some  thin^ 
cim  ueitlier  be  in  n  suljjcct.  nor  lie  predie:ited  of  any  subject.     Such  arc 
all  individual  substances,  wliich  cannot  he  predicated,   because  thev  ai 
indiviiluak;  and  cannot  be  in  a  subject,  IxTuuse  they  are  substances.    Aft 
some  other  subtleties  almnt  predicates  and  subjects^  \vt:  come  to  the  cai 
gories  themselves;  the  things  aliove-nientioned  being  called  by  the  «cb 
men  the  antepro'dkanicntn.     It  may  be  observed,  however,  tbat»  notwi 
standing  the  distinction  now  explained,  the  bein^,^  n  Mthjtci^  and  the  hrin^ 
predicfUcd  irnhf  ttf  a  subject^  are,  in  the  Analytics,   used  a»  Hynanvtuoii 
]dirases  ;  and  this  variation  of  style  hm  led  some  persons  to  think  thai  ll: 
Categories  were  not  written  by  Aristutle. 

Things  that  may  he  expres«efl  ^vilhout  composition  or  Rtmcture  are,  aai 
the  atilhor,  reducible  to  the  following  heads:  They  arc  either  subifHuc^^ 
or  qunttiif^,  or  f/ual/tf/t  or  rrhifhtM,  or  jdna't  or  thue,  or  havln^^  or  (/<ii^, 
or  suffenn*^.     These  are  the  predicaments  or  categories!.    The  first  four  \ 
hirgely  treated  of  iti  four  chapters  ;  the  others  are  slightly  |mssed  ovrr,  a«' 
sufficiently  clear  of  theniHelves.    As  a  specimen,  I  shall  give  a  summarv  of 
what  he  says  on  the  category  of  substance 

Substances  are  either  primary,  to  wit,  individual  substances,  vir  sccojiclurr* 
to  wit,  the  genera,  and  sj>ecies  of  substances.     Primary  substances  neitlii 
are  in  a  suliject,  nor  can  Ir*  predicated  of  a  subject  ;  but  all  uther  tliin 
that  exist,  either  are  in  priumry  substances,  or  may  be  pre»hcalt'd  of  thri] 
For  whatever  can  l>e  predicated  of  that  whidi  is  in  a  subject,  may  idiw 
predicated  of  the  huhject  itself.  Primary  8td>»ta»]ces  are  more  substances  tlumJ 
the  secondary  ;  and  of  the  secondary,  the  species  is  more  a  sulwtance  than  th 
genus.     If  tljere  were  no  primary,  there  ct»uld  he  no  secondary  substflniv*. 

The  properties  t»f  substance  are  the-se :   1.  No  substance  is  capable  of  iji«.i 
tention  or  remissiun.     2.  No  substance  can  be  in  any  other  thing  as  l 
subject  of  inhesion,     3.    No  substance  has  a  contrary ;    furone  substan^ 
oumot  be  contrary  to  another ;  ncir  can  there  he  cuntmriety  lietivnriv 
nubptance  ntid  that  which  ia  no  substance.     4.  The  most  remarlcahle 
per'  '  mce  is,  that  one  and  tlie  iame  substance  may,  by  mmt  chu*ii|>^ 

in  it  ime  the  subject  of  things  that  arc  contrary.      1  hini  the 

hmly  may  be  at  one  time*  hot,  at  another  cold, 

Jjet  thin  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Aristotle's  manner  of  treating  ihr 
After  them  wc  have  wme  chapt*'r»p  which   the  M:hcH»!men 
nrttdtcnmnttn  ;    uhrnin.   firsJ.  llii>    finir   kJnds  of  op|)tje^itioa  of  t<nu«^ 
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are  explained  ;  to  wit,  relative,  priv'ttlvcy  of  ooutrarkiy,  and  of  con- 
tradictton.  This  is  repeated  in  all  systems  of  logic.  Last  of  all,  we  have 
distinctions  of  the  four  Greek  words  which  answer  to  the  Latin  ones, 
priusy  simul,  motus,  and  habere. 

SECT.  IV.— OF  THE  BOOK  CONCERNING  INTERPRETATION. 

We  are  to  consider,  says  Aristotle,  what  a  noun  is,  what  a  verb,  what 
affirmation,  what  negation,  what  speech.  Words  are  the  signs  of  what 
passeth  in  the  mind ;  writing  is  the  sign  of  words.  The  signs  both  of 
writings  and  of  words  are  different  in  different  nations,  but  the  operations 
of  mind  signified  by  them  are  the  same.  There  are  some  operations  of 
thought  which  are  neither  true  nor  false.  These  are  expressed  by  nouns 
or  verbs  singly,  and  without  composition. 

A  noun  is  a  sound,  which  by  compact  signifies  something  without 
respect  to  time,  and  of  which  no  part  has  signification  by  itself.  The  cries 
of  oeasts  may  have  a  natural  signification,  but  they  are  not  nouns ;  we 
give  that  name  only  to  sounds  which  have  their  signification  by  compacts 
The  cases  of  a  noun,  as  the  genitive,  dative,  are  not  nouns.  Non  homo  is 
not  a  noun,  but,  for  distinction's  sake,  may  be  called  a  nomen  infinitum. 

A  verb  signifies  something  by  compact  with  relation  to  time.  Thus 
xmlet  is  a  verb ;  but  valetudo  is.  a  noun,  because  its  signification  has  no 
relation  to  time.  It  is  only  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  that  is  pro- 
perly  called  a  verb :  the  other  tenses  and  moods  are  variations  of  the  verb. 
r^on  valet  may  be  called  a  vcrbum  infinitum. 

Speech  is  sound  significant  by  compact,  of  which  some  part  is  also  signi- 
ficant. And  it  is  either  enunciative,  or  not  enunciative.  Enunciative 
speech  is  that  which  affirms  or  denies.  As  to  speech  which  is  not  enuncia- 
tive, such  as  a  prayer  or  wish,  the  consideration  of  it  belongs  to  oratory 
or  poetry.  Every  enunciative  speech  must  have  a  verb,  or  some  varia- 
tion of  a  verb.  Affirmation  is  the  enunciation  of  one  thing  concerning 
another.  Negation  is  the  enunciation  of  one  thing  from  another.  Con- 
tradiction is  an  affirmation  and  negation  «that  are  opposite.  This  is  a 
summary  of  the  first  six  chapters. 

The  seventh  anibeighth  treat  of  the  various  kinds  of  enunciations  or 
propositions,  universal,  particular,  indefinite,  and  singular :  and  of  the 
various  kinds  of  opposition  in  propositions,  and  the  axioms  concerning  them. 
These  things  are  rcj)eated  in  every  system  of  logic.  In  the  ninth  chapter 
he  endeavours  to  prove,  by  a  long  metaphysical  reasoning,  that  pro- 
positions respecting  future  contingencies  arc  not,  determinatelv,  either 
true  or  false;  and  that,  if  they  were,  it  would  follow  that  all  things 
happen  necessarily,  and  could  not  liave  been  otherwise  than  as  they  are. 
The  remaining  chapters  contain  many  minute  observations  concerning  the 
e(|uipollency  of  pro|M»itions  both  pure  and  modal. 


CHAPTER  II. 

REMARKS. 
SECT.  I.  — ON   THE  FIVE  PRBDICABLE8. 


The  ^vriters  on  logic  have  borrowed  their  materials  ^/»^^^«^ 
from  Aristotle's  Organon,  and  Porphyry's  Introduction.    Tte  Ox^e^wft^ 
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hnwever,  was   nr  t  WTitteii   by  Ari:itotle  as  one  work.     It   conipfchend§ 
various  tracts,  Avritten  without  th**  view  uf  making  tbeni  parts  of   one 
whole,  ajjd  afterwards  thro^vn  together  by  his  editors  under  on^  natne^  oild 
account  of  their  affinity.     I^Iniiy  of  hi?  liotiks  that  are  lost  would  hsrM 
matle  a  part  of  The  Organ  on,  if  they  had  been  saved.  fl 

The  three  treat isea.,  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  account,  are  tMn*M 
coniierted  with  each  other,  and  with  those  tliat  follow.  And  although  them 
first  'was  undoubtedly  compiled  by  Porphyry,  and  the  two  last  prtibabljfl 
by  Aristotlej  yet  I  consider  them  ivs  the  venerable  remains  of  a  philosopll^ 
more  ancient  than  Aristotle.  Archyta^  of  Tnrentum,  an  eminent  matliisl 
matician  and  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  is  said  to  have  wrotol 
upon  the  ten  categories ;  and  the  five  predicables  probably  had  tlieiiJ 
origin  in  the  same  schot)!.  Aristotle^  though  abundantly  careful  to  diM 
jnstice  to  himself,  does  not  claim  the  invention  of  either.  And  Porphyry,* 
without  ascribing  the  latter  to  Aristotle,  professes  only  to  deliver  the  I 
dtwtrine  of  the  ancients,  and  chietty  of  the  Peri{mtetics,  concerning  them.  I 

The  WTiters  on  logic  have  divicied  that  science  into  three  parts  ;  thai 
first  treating  of  simple  apprehension  and  of  terms;  the  second  of  judg«] 
ment  and  of  propositions ;  and  tlie  third,  of  reasoning  and  of  syllogisms,! 
The  materials  of  the  first  part  are  taken  from  Porphyry's  Introductioal 
and  the  Categories  ;  and  those  of  the  second  from  the  Ixxik  of  Interpretation*  I 

A  predicable,  according  to  the  granmuitical  form  of  the  wofd^  might  SL*enl  I 
to  signify  whatever  might  be  predicated^  that  is*  affirmed  or  denied,  tif  a  I 
subject ;  and  in  that  sense  every  predicate  would  be  a  predi cable.     But  I 
logicians  give  a  different  meiintng  to  tlie  word.     They  divide  pn»p<i«itiont  1 
into  certain  classes,  according  to  the  relation  which  the  predicate  of  thtl 
proposition  bears  to  the  subject.     The  first  class  is  that  wherein  the  pr«>«l 
dieate  is  the  genus  of  the  subject,  as  when  we  say,   This  is  a  frifimgi^^m 
Jupiter  is  n  planet.     In  the  second  class,  the  predicate  is  a  species  of  thn 
&ufcject ;  as  when  we  say.  This  trinngle  is  right-angled,     A  third  claM  ii^ 
when  the  predicate  is  tlie  specific  dilferenoe  of  the  subject ;  as  when  n«e 
say,  Evertf  triangle  has  thtee  Hf/es  ntfd  three  angles*     A  fourth,  when  the 
predicate  is  a  property  of  the  subject ;  as  when  we  say.   The  nngleM  of 
ever^  triangle  are  etpial  to  ivx)  right  angles.     And  a  fifth  class  is  wbcflll 
the  predicate  is  something  accidental  to  the  subject;   as  when  we  anjfl 
This  triangle  is  neatly  rfrawn,  1 

Eadi  of  these  classes  cnnipreliends  a  great  variety  of  propositions,  hnvin^l 
different  subjects,  and  different  predicates;  but  in  each  class  the  relatioill 
between  the  predicate  and  the  subject  is  the  same*  Now»  it  is  to  thlil 
relation  that  logicians  have  given  the  name  of  a  prcdicahle.  Hence  it  ts,  I 
that  although  the  numl>er  of  predicates  be  infinite,  yet  the  numl>er  of  pre^l 
dicables  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  different  relations  which  niayl 
be  in  propositions  between  the  predicate  and  the  subject.  And  if  all  pn»*l 
positions  l*elong  to  one  or  other  of  the  five  classes  above  mentioned,  there  I 
can  he  Imt  five  predicables,  to  wit,  genus,  species ,  different iat  prapnum^m 
and  accidcns.  These  might,  with  more  propriety  perhaps,  have  been  I 
called  ihejix?e  classes  of  predicates  i  but  use  has  determined  them  to  bM 
called  the  Jive  predicables,  I 

It  may  also  be  ob^rved,  that  aa  MOM  objects  of  thought  me  individaal%l 
such  as  Julius  Casar,  the  city  of  Rome  ;  so  others  are  common  to  maJtj" 
individuals,  as  goodf  greats  virtuous,  vicious.     Of  this  last  kind  are  au 
things  that  are  expressed  by  adjectives.     Things   common  to  many  in- 
dlviiniids  were   by  the   ancients  called   universafs.     All   predicates   arc 
tmIs,  for  they  have  the  nature  of  aiiyeotivea ;  and  on  the  otlicr  1 
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all  univenals  may  be  predicates.  On  this  account,  universals  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  same  classes  as  predicates ;  and  as  the  five  classes  of  pre- 
dicates above  mentioned  have  been  called  the  five  predicables,  so,  by  the 
same  kind  of  phraseology,  they  have  been  called  the  Jive  universals  ;  al- 
though they  may  more  properly  be  called  the^i^e  classes  of  universals. 

The  doctrine  of  the  five  universals,  or  predicables,  mdces  an  essential 
part  of  ever^  system*  of  logic,  and  hss  been  handed  down  without  any 
change  to  this  day.  The  very  name  of  predicables  shows  that  the  author 
of  tins  division,  whosoever  he  was,  intended  it  as  a  complete  enumeration 
of  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be  affirmed  of  any  subject :  and  so  it 
has  always  been  understood.  It  is  accordingly  implied  in  this  division, 
that  all  that  can  be  affirmed  of  any  thing  whatever  is  either  the  genus  of 
the  thins,  or  its  species,  or  its  specif  difference,  or  some  properly,  or  ac- 
cident  belonging  to  it. 

Burgersdic,  a  very  acute  writer  in  logic,  seems  to  have  been  aware,  that 
strong  objections  might  be  made  to  the  five  predicables,  considered  as  a 
complete  enumeration :  but,  unwilling  to  allow  any  imperfection  in  this 
ancient  division,  he  endeavours  to  restrain  the  meaning  of  the  word  pre- 
dicable,  so  as  to  obviate  objections.  Those  things  only,  says  he,  arc  to  be 
accounted  predicables,  which  may  be  affirmed  of  manif  individuals,  truly, 
properly,  and  immediately.  The  consequenpe  of  putting  such  limitations 
upon  the  word  predicable  is,  that  in  ma^y  propositions,  perhaps  in  most, 
the  predicate  is  not  a  predicable.  But,  admitting  all  his  limitations,  the 
enumeration  will  still  be  very  incomplete :  for  of  many  things  we  may 
affirm  truly,  properly,  and  immediately,  their  existence,  their  end,  their 
cause,  their  effect,  and  various  relations  which  they  bear  to  other  things. 
These,  and  perhaps  many  more,  are  predicables  in  the  stript  sense  of  the 
word,  no  less  than  the  five  which  have  been  so  long  &mous. 

Although  Porphyry  and  all  subsequent  writers  make  the  predicables  to 
be  in  number  five,  yet  Aristotle  himself  in  the  beginning  of  the  Topics, 
reduces  them  to  four,  and  demonstrates  that  there  can  be  no  more.  We 
shall  give  his  demonstration  when  we  come  to  the  Topics ;  and  shall  only 
here  observe,  that  as  Burgersdic  justifies  the  fivefold  division,  by  re- 
straining the  meaning  of  the  word  predicable,  so  Aristotle  justifies  the 
fourfold  division,  by  enlarging  the  meaning  of  the  words  property  and 
accident. 

After  all,  I  apprehend  that  this  ancient  division  of  predicables,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  which  have  been  sub* 
stituted  in  its  stead  by  the  most  celebrated  modern  philosophers. 

Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  having  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle,  That  all  our  knowledge  consists  in  perceiving  certain  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  between  our  ideas,  reduces  these  agreements  and 
disagreements  to  four  heads:  to  wit,  1.  Identity  and  diversity;  2.  Re- 
lation ;  3.  Co-existence ;  4.  Real  existence*.  Here  are  four  predicables 
given  as  a  onnplete  enumeration,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  ancient  pre* 
dicables  is  included  in  the  number. 

The  author  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  proceeding  upon  the 
same  principle,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  only  a  perception  of  the  relations 
of  our  ideas,  observes,  *'  That  it  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  an  endless  task 
to  enumerate  all  those  qualities  which  admit  of  comparison,  and  by  which 
the  ideas  of  philosophical  relation  are  produced :  but,  if  we  diligently 
consider  them,  we  shall  find,  that  without  difficulty  they  may  be  com- 
prised under  seven  general  heads :  1.  Resemblance  ;  2.  Identity ;  3.  Re- 

*  Book  4,  Chap,  1. 
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ktioiis  of  Space  and  Time  ;  4,  Relatione  of  Quantity  and  Number ;  •>. 
Degrees  of  Quality  ;  6.  Cnutniricty  ;  7»  Causation'^."  Here  again  arc 
seven  prediciibles  given  as  a  complete  ennnieration,  wherein  all  the  pre- 
dicables  of  the  ancients,  a^  well  us  two  of  Locke's,  are  left  out. 

The  ancients  in  their  division  attended  only  to  categorical  propositicm, 
which  have  one  subject  and  one  predicate  ;  and  of  these  to  such  onljr  8« 
have  a  general  tenn  for  their  subject  The  moderns,  by  their  definition  ol" 
knowledge,  have  been  led  to  attend  only  to  relative  prop4»sitions,  which 
express  a  relation  between  two  subjects,  and  these  subjects  they  supi>o«cJta 
hn  always  ideas. 

SECT.  II. — ON  TlfE  TBN  CATKQOntKB,  AND  ON  HIVISIOKS  IN  OtN 

Thk  intention  of  the  categories  or  predicaments  is,  to  roustei  t*«L»» 
object  of  human  apprehension  under  ten  heads :  for  the  categories  afc 
given  as  a  ctmiplete  enumeration  of  every  thing  which  can  be  ex]ircs«<4 
without  itimpofiition  and  structttre  ;  that  is,  of  every  thing  that  can  be 
cithsr  the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  So  that  as  eviiy 
soldier  belongs  to  sfinie  com  pan  y,  and  every  coni]mny  to  some  regiment,  in 
like  manner  every  thing  tliat  can  Ik-  the  object  of  human  thuught  haii  iu 
place  in  one  or  other  of  the  ten  categories  ;  and  by  dividing  and  aulMliri* 
ding  properly  the  several  categories,  all  the  notions  that  enter  into  the  humnn 
mind  may  Iw?  mustered  in  rank  and  iile,  like  an  army  in  the  day  of  Ijattle. 

The  perfection  of  the  division  of  categories  into  ten  heads  has  htiMi 
strenuuuHly  defended  by  the  fiilh»wers  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
five  predjcables.     They  are  indeed  of  kin  t(»  each  other  ;  they  breathe  the 
same  spirit,  and  probiibly  had  the  same  origin.     By  the  one  we  are  tnu^ht 
to  marshal  every  term  that  can  tenter  into  a  propiMtron,  either  as  suhMd 
or  predicate  ;  and  by  the  other,  we  are  taught  all  tJie  ]>o8sible  relatuuM 
which  the  subject  can  have  to  the  predicate-     Thus  the  wliule  furniture  of 
the  human  mind  is  presented  to  us  at  one  v»ew,  and  contracted,  as  it  were, 
into  a  nut-&hell.     Ti*  attempt,  in  so  early  a  [)eriod,  a  methodicjEil   deli- 
neation of  the  va^t  region  of  human  knowlcilge,  actual  and  possible,  and  toj 
Soint  out  the  limits  of  every  district,  was  indeed  magnanrnmus  in  a  higli  j 
egrec,  and  deserves  our  admiration,  while  we  lament  that  the  human  ' 
powers  are  unequal  to  so  bold  a  Hight. 

A  regular  distribution  of  things  under  proper  classes  or  heads,  is,  with-- 
out  doubt,  a  great  help  both  to  memory  and  judgment.  As  the  philo- 
sopher's province  includes  all  things  human  and  divine,  that  can  be  objects 
of  inquiry,  he  is  naturally  led  to  attempt  some  general  division  like  tluit  of  \ 
the  categories.  And  tlie  invention  of  a  division  of  this  kind,  which  tWf 
Speculative  part  of  mankind  acquiesced  in  for  ti^o  th<»usand  years,  marks  i 
Buperiority  of  genius  in  the  inventor,  whoever  he  was.  Nor  does  it  spiiettr 
that  the  general  divisions  which,  since  the  decline  of  the  Peripatetic  phijo^ 
sophy ,  have  been  Nubstituted  in  place  of  the  ten  categories,  are  more  perfect. 

I/ocke  has  redticed  all  things  to  three  categories,  vis.  suhslanoes,  modes, 
and  relations.  En  this  division,  time^  space,  and  number,  three  grcttt  obi^ 
jects  of  human  thought,  are  omitted. 

The  author  of  the  7>eatise  of  Human  Nature  has  reduced  all  tluiigi 

to  two  categories,  viu*  idea*  and  impn^sions ;  a  division  %vhich  is  vtrjf 

ted  to  his  system,  and  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  maM 

'  }  excellent  mathematician  in  a  printed  thesis  I  hove  seen.      Ij^  it 

tkn  author,  after  a  vevere  censure  of  the  ten  categories  of  the  Perj|Mitetioit 

•  Vol.lp  »,aii^\%. 
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maintains  that  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  more  than  two  categories  of 
things^  viz.  daia  and  qucesita. 

There  are  two  ends  that  may  be  poposed  by  such  divisions.  The  first 
is,  to  methodise  or  digest  in  order  what  a  man  actually  knows.  'Vhxs  is 
neither  unimportant  nor  impracticable ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  solidity 
and  accuracy  of  a  man's  judgment,  his  divisions  of  the  things  he  knows 
will  be  elegant  and  useful.  The  same  subject  may  admit,  and  even  require, 
various  divisions,  according  to  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  * 
we  contemplate  it :  nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  one  division  is  good, 
therefore  another  is  naught.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  divisions  of  the 
logicians  and  metaphysicians,  without  a  superstitious  attachment  to  them, 
may  be  of  use  in  oividing  the  same  subjects,  or  even  those  of  a  different 
nature.  Thus  Quiutilian  borrows  from  the  ten  categories  his  division 
of  the  topics  of  rhetorical  argumentation.  Of  all  methods  of  arrange- 
ment, the  most  antiphilosophical  seems  to  be  the  invention  of  this  age ; 
I  mean  the  arranging  the  arts  and  sciences  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet^ 
in  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  With  these  authors  the  categories  are' 
A,  B,  C,  &c. 

Another  end  commonly  proposed  by  such  divisions,  but  very  rarely 
attained,  is  to  exhaust  the  subject  divided,  so  that  nothing  that  belongs  to 
it  shall  be  omitted.  It  is  one  of  the  general  rules  of  division  in  all  systenis 
of  logic.  That  the  division  should  be  adequate  to  the  subject  divided :  a 
good  rule  without  doubt,  but  very  often  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
power.  To  make  a  perfect  division,  a  man  must  have  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  whole  subject  at  one  view.  When  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  imperfect,  any  division  we  can  make  must  be  like  the  first 
sketch  of  a  painter,  to  be  extended,  contracted,  or  mended,  as  the  subject 
shall  be  found  to  require.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common,  not  only  among 
the  ancients,  but  even  among  modern  philosophers,  than  to  draw  from  their 
incomplete  divisions,  conclusions  which  suppose  them  to  be  perfect. 

A  oivision  is  a  repository  which  the  philosopher  frames  for  holding  his 
ware  in  convenient  order.  The  philosopher  maintains,  that  such  or  such 
a  thing  is  not  good  ware,  because  there  is  no  place  in  his  wareroom  that  fits 
it.  We  are  apt  to  yield  to  this  argument  in  philosophy,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear ridiculous  in  any  other  traffic. 

Peter  Ramus,  who  had  the  spirit  of  a  reformer  in  philosophy,  and  who 
had  force  of  genius  sufficient  to  shake  the  Aristotelian  feibnc  in  many 
parts,  but  insufficient  to  erect  any  thing  more  solid  in  its  place,  tried  to 
remedy  the  imperfection  of  philosophical  divisions,  by  introducing  a  new 
manner  of  dividing.  His  divisions  always  consisted  of  two  members^ 
one  of  which  was  contradictory  to  the  other,  as  if  one  should  divide 
England  into  Middlesex  and  what  is  not  Middlesex.  It  is  evident  that 
these  two  members  comprehend  all  England;  for  the  logicians  observe^ 
that  a  term  along  with  its  contradictory  comprehends  all  things.  In  the 
same  manner^  we  may  divide  what  is  not  Middlesex  into  Kent  and  what 
is  not  Kent.  Thus  one  may  go  on  by  divisions  and  subdivisions  that  are 
absolutely  complete.  This  example  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  Ramean  divisions,  which  were  in  no  small  reputation  about  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

Aristotle  was  not  ignorant  of  this  kind  of  division.  But  he  used  it  only 
as  a  touchstone  to  prove  by  induction  the  perfection  of  some  other  division^ 
which  indeed  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it.  When  applied  to 
the  common  purpose  of  division,  it  is  both  inelegant,  and  burd^ome  to 
the  memory ;  and,  after  it  has  put  one  out  of  breatli  Vj  en^^ssj^^^^^^^*^^*^^ 
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there  is  still  a  negative  term  lefit  behiiKlj  whicli  3hovv»  that  you  are 
nearer  the  end  of  your  journey  than  when  you  began. 

Until  some  more  eiFectual  remedy  be  found  for  the  imperfection  of  divi- 
BJons^  I  beg  leave  to  projM>se  one  more  simple  than  that  of  Ramua*     It 
this :  when  you  meet  with  a  division  of  any  ^ubiect  imperfectly  comf 
bended,  add  to  the  kist  member  aii  ei  cartera.     That  this  et  ctPtcra  make 
the  division  complete,  is  undeniable ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  hold  ita»| 
place  a.s  a  member^  and  to  Im^  always  understood,  whether  expressed  or  m 
until  clear  and  poHidve  proiif  be  brought  tliat  the  division  is  cumplc 
without  it.     And  this  same  W  Viifteta  is  to  be  the  repository  of  all  memberv^ 
that  shall  at  any  future  time  show  a  good  and  valid  right  to  a  place  in  the  I 
subject. 


SECT,  fll.  — ON  DrSTINCTlONB, 

Having  &uid  so  much  of  logical  divisions^  we  shall  next  msike 
remarks  U|xin  distinctions. 

Since  the  pliilosophy  «*f  Aristotle  fell  into  disrepute,  it  has  been  a  com*] 
mon  topic  of  wit  and  raillery  to  inveigh  against  uietaphysiciU  distinctions, ' 
Indeed  the  abuse  of  them  in  the  schofastic  ages,  seems  to  justify  a  gesseml 
prejudice  against  them :  and  shallow  thinkers  and  writers  have  good  reAwm 
to  be  Jealous  of  distinctions,  because  they  make  ^d  work  when  appllod  to 
their  tiimsy  compusjtious.     But  every  man  of  true  judgment,  while  he  < 
demns  distinctions  that  have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things*  mu 
perceive,  that  indiscriminately  to  decry  distinctions  is  to  renounce  all 
tensions  to  jufit  reasoning:  for  as  false  rearming  commonly  proceeds  f 
confounding    things  that  are    ditferent,  so  without    distinguishing 
tilings,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  error,  or  detect  sophistry.     The  authoritf 
of  Aquinas,  or   Soarez,   or  even  of  Aristotle,  can  neither  stamp  a 
value  ujKjn  distinctions  of  base  metal,  nor  hinder  the  currency  of  those  i 
true  metal. 

S<»me  distinctions  are  verbal,  others  are  real.  Tlie  first  kind  distingoish 
the  various  meanings  of  a  word,  whether  proper  or  metaphorical.  Distinct 
tions  of  this  kind  make  a  part  of  the  grammar  of  a  language,  and  are  often 
absurd  when  translated  into  another  language.  Ileal  distinctions  m 
equally  Kood  in  all  Lmguages,  and  suffer  no  hurt  by  translation.  The 
distinguish  the  different  species  contained  under  some  general  notioiij 
the  different  parts  contained  in  one  whole. 

Many  of  Aristotle's  distinctions  are  verbal  merely,  and  therefore  nm 
pro|>er  materials  for  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek  language,  than  for  a  }M^ 
sophical  treatise.  At  leasts  they  ought  never  to  hai'e  been  traUNlatea  iota 
other  languages,  when  the  idiom  of  the  language  will  not  justify  I  hem ; 
for  this  is  to  adulterate  the  language,  to  intr<xiucc  foreign  idioms  iata  f 
without  necessity  or  use,  and  to  make  it  ambiguous  where  it  waft  no' 
The  distinction  in  the  end  of  the  categories  of  the  four  words^  ifrius^  stmmi^ 
mot  Mi,  and  habere,  are  all  verbal* 

The  modi?«  or  species  of  prius^  according  to  Aristotle,  are  five-     Ol 
tiling  may  be  prior  to  another ;  first,  in  point  of  time  ;  aecondlv*  i»  jw 
of  dignity  ;  thirdly,  in  pjitit  of  order ;  and  m  forth.     The  motW  of  j/ 
ftfe  only  three.     It  seems  this  word  was  not  used  in  the  Oreiik  mih 
gTMt  latitude  an  the  otlier,  although  they  are  relative  terms. 

The  models  or  s^ieciea  of  motion  lie  makes  to  be  six,  vis.  gencndoii*  <M 
1,  increaM.%  decrease,  alteration,  and  change  of  place* 
modea  or  sjiedett  of  /#'»•*  t  "•^i*  eight.     1.  Having  a  quality  or  J 
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as  having  wisdom.  2.  Having  quantity  or  magnitude.  3.  Having  thinM 
adjacent,  as  having  a  sword.  4  Having  things  as  parts,  as  having  hands 
cft  feet.  5.  Having  in  a  part  or  on  a  part,  as  having  a  ring  on  one's 
finger.  6.  Containing,  as  a  cask  is  said  to  have  wine.  7*  Possessing,  as 
having  lands  or  houses.     8.  Having  a  wife. 

Another  distinction  of  this  kind  is  Aristotle's  distinction  of  causes ;  of 
which  he  makes  four  kinds,  efficient,  material,  formal,  and  final.  These 
distinctions  may  deserve  a  place  in  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek  language ; 
but,  in  English  or  Latin,  they  adulterate  the  language.  Yet  so  fond  werd 
the  schoolmen  of  dictinctions  of  this  kind,  that  they  added  to  Aristotle's 
enumeration  an  impulsive  cause,  an  exemplary  cause,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  more.  We  seem  to  have  adopted  into  English  a  final  cause ; 
but  it  is  merely  a  term  of  art  borrowed  from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy^ 
without  necessity  or  use;  for  the  English  word  end  is  as  good  9A final 
cause,  though  not  so  long  nor  so  learned. 

SECT.  IV. — ON  DEFINITIONS. 

It  remains  that  we  make  some  remarks  on  Aristotle's  definitions,  which 
have  exposed  him  to  much  censure  and  ridicule.  Yet  I  think  it  must  be 
aUowed,  that  in  things  which  need  definition,  and  admit  of  it,  his  defini- 
tions  are  commonly  iuaidous  and  accurate ;  and,  had  he  attempted  to  define 
such  things  only,  his  enemies  had  wanted  great  matter  of  triumph.  I 
believe  it  may  likewise  be  said  in  his  favour,  that,  until  Locke's  Essay  was 
wrote,  there  was  nothing  of  importance  delivered  by  philosophers  with 
re^rd  to  definition,  beyond  what  Aristotle  has  said  upon  that  subject. 

He  considers  a  definition  as  a  speech  declaring  what  a  thing  is.  Every 
thing  essential  to  the  thing  defined,  and  nothing  more,  must  be  contained 
in  the  definition.  Now,  the  essence  of  a  thing  consists  of  these  two  parts : 
first.  What  is  common  to  it  with  other  things  of  the  same  kind;  and 
secondly.  What  distinguishes  it  frtnn  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  The 
first  is  caUed  the  genus  oii  the  thing,  the  second  its  specific  difference.  The 
definition,  therefore,  consists  of  these  two  parts.  And,  for  finding  them^ 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ten  categories;  in  one  or  other  o?  which 
eyerv  thing  in  nature  is  to  be  found.  Each  category  is  a  genus,  and  is 
divided  into  so  many  species,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  specific  dif- 
ferences. Each  of  these  species  is  again  sub£vided  into  so  many  species, 
with  r^ard  to  which  it  is  a  genus.  This  division  and  subdivision  contir 
nues  until  we  come  to  the  lowest  species,  which  can  only  be  divided  into 
individuals  distinguished  from  one  another,  not  by  any  specific  difference^ 
but  by  accidental  differences  of  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  cat^ory  itself,  being  the  highest  genus,  is  in  no  respect  a  species^ 
and  the  lowest  species  is  in  no  respect  a  genus ;  but  every  intermediate 
order  is  a  genus  compared  with  those  that  are  below  it,  and  a  species  com- 
pared with  those  above  it.  To  find  the  definition  of  any  thing,  therefore^ 
you  must  take  the  genus  which  is  immediately  above  its  place  in  the 
eatery,  and  the  specific  difference,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
species  of  the  same  genus.  These  two  make  a  perfect  definition.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  substance  of  Aristotle's  system,  and  probably  the  sptem  of 
the  Pythagorean  school,  before  Aristotle,  concerning  definition. 

But  notwithstanding  the  specious  appearance  of  this  system,  it  has  its 
defects.  Not  to  repeat  what  was  before  said  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
division  of  things  into  ten  cat^^ories,  the  subdivisions  of  each  catef^rv  ax^ 
no  less  imperfect.    Aristotle  has  given  some  EuMmwsua  «^  ^  ^"^  'jJl  ^^«m.\ 
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jmd,  as  far  ii»  lie  goes,  his  folio  we  ra  pretty  uiimiimoiisly  tiike  the  sutiic  rtiitfl. 
But,  M'licn  tliey  attempt  to  go  fiirtlier,  they  take  very  dilfcreiit  rotitU*  ll 
h  evident,  thut  if  the  series  of  each  category  ctmld  be  completed,  and  the 
division  of  things  into  ctitep>rie8  conld  be  made  perfectj  still  the  highest 
genus  in  each  categor)-  coukl  not  be  defined*  because  it  is  not  a  jijiecics  ;  mir 
could  intlividuals  be  defined,  Ijecaui^c  they  have  no  speciiic  differe«c«»i 
There  are  aUo  muny  species  of  things,  whose  specific  difference  csujiiot 
expressed  in  limgiicige,  even  when  it  is  evident  to  sense,  or  to  the  under 
standing.  Thus,  green,  red*  and  blucj  are  very  distinct  species  of  colourl 
but  who  can  expres^s  in  nords  wherein  green  differs  from  rt^d  or  blue? 

Without  borrowing  light  from  the  ancient  system,  we  may  perceive  tlwit 
every  definition  must  consist  of  words  that  need  nodetiaition ;  and  that  ta 
define  the  ctHiimou  words  of  a  language  that  ha\'e  no  am!jiguity  is  trifling 
if  it  coidd  be  done ;  the  only  U8c  of  a  definition  being  to  give  £i  clear  uod 
adequate  Cfjuception  of  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

The  ]o>^icians  indeed  distinguish  between  the  definition  of  a  word,  and 
the  definition  of  a  thing;  considering  the  former  as  tlie  mean  olfiw*  of  ii 
lexicographer,  but  the  last  as  t!ie  grand  work  of  a  philosopher.  But  what 
they  have  said  abuut  the  defijiition  tif  a  thing,  if  it  Inive  a  meaning,  is 
beyond  my  com|jrehension*  All  the  rules  of  definition  agree  to  the  difint- 
tion  of  u  u'urd:  and  if  they  mean,  by  the  definition  of  a  thing,  the  giviri|^ 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  any  thing  that  exist 
this  is  imjMJSsible,  and  is  the  vain  boaat  of  men  unconscious  of  the  weakfi« 
of  Iniman  understanding. 

The  works  of  God  are  but  imperfectly  known  by  us.  We  see 
outside,  or  perhaps  we  discover  Kmie  of  their  qualities  and  relation^^ 
oljiservation  and  experiment,  assisted  by  reasoning:  but,  even  of  the  »io 
plest  of  tliem,  we  can  give  nu  definition  that  comprehends  it^s  real  essenc 
It  is  justly  obiierved  by  Locke,  that  numiiial  essences  ordy,  which  are  tl 
creatures  of  our  own  ntinds,  are  perfectly  comprehended  by  us,  or  can  t 
proi>erly  defined;  and  even  of  these  there  are  many  too  simple  in  theiT^ 
nature  to  admit  of  definition.  When  we  cannot  give  precision  to  uur 
notions  by  a  definition,  we  must  endeavour  to  do  it  by  attentive  rertectioji 
upon  them,  by  <*bserving  nunutely  their  agreements  and  differences,  and 
especially  by  a  right  understanding  of  the  powers  of  our  uwu  niinds  by 
which  such  notions  are  formed^ 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Locke,  with  regard  to  definition,  and 
regard  to  the  abu^e  uf  words,  curry  conviction  along  with  thcui.     I 
them  to  be  one  of  the  nu^st  important  improvements  made  in  logic  »ii* 
the  days  of  Aristotle ;  not  so  much  liecause  they  enlarge  our  ktiowled 
as  Wcanse  they  make  us  sensible  of  our  ignonmoe.  and  slmw  tluit  a  gtvt 
part  of  what  specuhitive  men  have  admired  as  profound  philosophy,  i»  otJj 
a  darkening  ol  knowledge  by  words  without  understanding. 

SECT.  V. — UN  THK  STBIJCTtTltK  OF  8PBKCII, 

1  TiiK  few  hints  contained  in  the  bt»ginning  of  the  Iwtik  concerning  hit* 

^H  pretation  relating  to  the  structure  of  speech,  have  In-eij  leA  out  in  Irrutjji 

^H  of  Ujt^c,  an  iRdunging  rather  to  grannnar  ;  yet  I  upi^rehend  this  is  ii  ri^ 

^^  ficdd  of  plii](»w»phical  six/cukUon.     Language  being  the  exprt*ss  Inut^ 

humati  thouj^ht,  the  analysiis  of  the  one  nuist  correspond  to  that  uf  i 
i^ber*     Noun?*  adjective  and  sulMantive,  verbs  active  and  jiassive,  wit 
licir  various  uummU,  tcmwA,  and   pcrMins,   must  l»c  e?tpres^tve  of  a  liJr 
'r  in  the  mmnk  of  tlitiuj^ht-     'i'hing^  that  are  distinguiiilird  in 
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languages,  such  as  substance  and  quality,  action  and  passion,  cause  and 
effect,  must  be  distinguished  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind^ 
The  philosophy  of  grammar,  and  that  of  the  human  understanding,  are 
more  nearly  allied  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

The  structure  of  language  was  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
ancient  commentators  upon  this  book  of  Aristotle.  Their  speculations  upon 
.  this  subject,  which  are  neither  the  least  ingenious  nor  the  least  useful  part 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  were  neglected  for  many  ages,  and  lay  buried 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  or  in  books  little  known,  till  they  were  lately 
brought  to  light  by  the  learned  Mr.  Harris  in  his  Hermes. 

The  definitions  given  by  Aristotle  of  a  noun,  of  a  verb,  and  of  speech, 
will  hardly  bear  examination.  It  is  easy  in  practice  to  distinguish  the 
various  parts  of  speech ;  but  very  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  give  accu- 
rate definitions  of  them. 

He  observes  justly,  that  besides  that  kind  of  speech  called  a  proposition, 
which  is  always  either  true  or  false,  there  are  other  kinds  which  arc  neither 
true  nor  false,  such  as  a  prayer  or  wish ;  to  which  we  may  add,  a  question, 
a  command,  a  promise,  a  contract,  and  many  others.  These  Aristotle  pro- 
nounces to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  subject,  and  remits  them  to  oratory 
or  poetry ;  and  so  they  have  remained  banished  from  the  regions  of  philo- 
sophy to  this  day :  yet  I  apprehend  that  an  analysis  of  such  speeches,  and 
of  the  operations  of  mind  which  they  express,  would  be  of  real  use,  and 
perhaps  would  discover  how  imperfect  an  enumeration  the  logicians  have 
given  of  the  powers  of  human  understanding,  when  they  reduce  them  to 
simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning. 

SECT.  VI. — ON  PROPOSITIONS. 

Mathematicians  use  the  word  proposition  in  a  larger  sense  than 
logicians.  A  problem  is  called  a  proposition  in  mathematics,  but  in  logic 
it  is  not  a  proposition :  it  is  one  of  those  speeches  which  arc  not  cnun- 
ciative,  and  which  Aristotle  remits  to  oratory  or  poetry. 

A  proposition,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  speech  wherein  one  thing  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  thing 
affirmed  or  denied,  which  is  called  ihe  predicate,  from  the  thing  of  which  it 
is  affirmed  or  denied,  which  is  called  the  subject ;  and  these  two  are  called 
the  tcrmH  of  the  proposition.  Hence  likewise  it  appears  that  propositions 
are  either  affirmative  or  negative;  and  this  is  called  ihiir  quality.  All 
affirmative  propositions  have  the  same  quality,  so  likewise  have  all  negative ; 
but  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  are  contrary  in  their  quality. 

When  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  a  general  term,  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part.  Hence  propositions 
are  distinguished  into  universal  and  particular.  Ml  men  are  mortal,  is  an 
universal  proposition ;  Some  men  are  learned,  is  a  particular ;  and  this  is 
called  the  quantity  oj  the  pr'tposition.  All  universal  propositions  agree  in 
quantity,  as  also  all  particular :  but  an  universal  and  a  particular  are  said 
to  differ  in  quantity.  A  proposition  is  called  indefinite,  when  there  is  no 
mark  either  of  universality,  or  particularity  annexed  to  the  subject :  thus, 
Man  is  of  Jew  days,  is  an  indefinite  proposition ;  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood either  as  universal  or  as  particular,  and  therefore  is  not  a  third 
species,  but  by  interpretation  is  brought  under  one  of  the  other  two. 

There  are  also  singular  propositions,  which  have  not  a  general  term,  but 
an  individual,  for  their  subject:  as  Alexander  uas  a  great  conqueror. 
These  are  considered  by  logicians  as  universal,  because  the  suV\\^cl  Wcrs^ 
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indivisible,  the  pretlicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole, and  not  * 
only.  Tlius  all  propositions,  with  regard  to  r|uality,  are  eitht*r  allinnatire 
or  uegBtive  ;  ana  with  regard  to  qtiantity.  are  universal  or  particular  ;  and 
taking  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  they  are  universal  affirmatives^  or 
universal  negatives^  or  particular  affirmatives,  or  particular  negatives- 
These  four  kinds^  after  the  days  of  Aristotle,  cuuie  to  be  named  bjr  the 
namea  of  the  four  first  irawelii.  A,  £j  Ij  O,  according  to  the  fbllowiiig 
distich : 


Asserit  A,  negat  E,  sed  aniversaUter  amb«  ; 
Asserit  I,  negat  O,  sed  particular  iter  ambo* 


I 


When  the  young  logician  is  thus  far  iiLstrncted  in  the  nature  of  prtipo* 
sitions,  he  is  apt  to  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  aiisdysing  any  pronasition, 
nnd  showing  its  subject  and  predicate,  its  quantity  and  qufdity  ;  ana  indeed, 
unles^H  he  can  do  this,  he  will  be  unable  to  apply  the  rules  of  logic  to  lltfe» 
Yet  hi*  will  find  there  arc  some  difliculties  in  this  anidysis^  which  aft 
overlooked  by  Aristotle  altogether;  and  although  they  are  aometimei 
touehed,  they  are  not  removed  by  his  followers.  For,  1.  There  are  pni>* 
positions  in  which  it  is  difficult:  to  find  a  subject  and  a  predicate ;  a«  in 
these,  It  rains,  it  snow^.  2.  In  some  propi:*Nitians,  either  tenn  may  be  made 
the  subject  or  the  predicate,  as  you  like  best ;  as  in  this,  I'irtue  w  tht  rt^md 
to  happiness,  3.  I'he  same  example  may  serve  to  show,  that  it  is  sometitnes 
difficult  to  say,  whether  a  projwsitiou  be  universal  or  particular.  4.  The 
quality  of  some  propositions  is  so  dubious,  that  logicians  have  never  been 
able  to  agree  whether  they  be  affirmative  or  negative ;  as  in  this  propoaition^ 
Whatevtr  is  insentient  is  7wt  an  nmmaL  5.  As  there  is  one  class  of  propo- 
sitions which  have  only  two  terms,  viz.  one  subject  and  one  predicate^ 
which  are  called  eategoricn/  propoeitton*,  so  there  are  many  classes  that  hare 
more  than  two  terms,  Wluit  Aristotle  delivers  in  this  book  is  applicable 
only  to  categorical  propositions ;  and  to  them  only  the  rules  concerning  tl>e 
conversion  of  propjsitionst  and  concerning  the  figures  and  modes  of  tyiioi- 
gisms,  arc  acconimiwlated.  The  subsequent  writers  of  higic  have  taken 
notice  of  some  uf  the  many  clasf^^s  of  complex  propositions,  and  have  giT«i 
rules  adapted  to  them  ;  but,  finding  this  work  endless,  they  have  left  tt» 
to  manage  the  rest  by  rules  of  common  sense. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ACCOUNT  OF  THK  FIRST  ANALYTICS* 

L  — OF  THK  C0NVSR610N  OF  FKOPOfllTlOHfi. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  the  Analytics  and  of  the  Topica 
of  Aristotle^  irjgenuity  requires  me  to  confes***  that  th<nigh  I  hove  oftes 
punK)scd  to  read  the  whole  with  care,  and  to  understand  what  is  tn- 
telligible»  yet  my  courage  and  patience  always  failed  l)ef>re  I  bad  dune. 
Why  should  I  throw  away  so  much  time  and  painful  attention  upon  m 
thing  of  so  little  real  use  ?  If  I  had  lived  in  those  ages  when  the  knowledge 
<if  Aristotle's  Orgunon  entitled  a  man  to  the  hi^cait  rank  in  philoflOjA^, 
anibitiun  nuj^ht  have  induced  nie  to  employ  upon  it  some  years  of  punlttl 
^tudy  ;  and  less,  I  conceive,  would  not  be  sufficient.  Such  reflectioni  m 
tbrsc  alwayii  got  the  better  of  my  resolution,  when  the  first  ardour  hepm 
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to  cool.  All  1  can  say  is,  that  I  have  read  some  part  of  the  different  books 
with  care,  some  sligntly^  and  some  perhaps  not  at  all.  I  have  glanced 
oyer  the  whole  often,  and  when  any  thing  attracted  my  attention  have 
dipped  into  it  till  my  appetite  was  satisfied.  Of  all  reading;  it  is  the 
most  dry  and  the  most  painful,  employing  an  infinite  labour  of  demon- 
stration, about  things  of  the  most  abstract  nature,  delivered  in  a  laconic 
style,  and  often,  I  think,  with  affected  obscurity  ;  and  all  to  prove  general 
propositions,  which,  when  applied  to  particular  instances,  appear  self- 
evident. 

There  is  probably  but  little  in  the  Categories,  or  in  the  book  (^  Inter- 
pretation, that  Aristotle  could  claim  as  his  own  invention  :  but  the  whole 
theory  of  syllogisms  he  claims  as  his  own,  and  as  the  irult  of  much  tima 
and  labour.  And  indeed  it  is  a  stately  &bric,  a  monument  of  a  great 
genius,  which  we  could  wish  to  have  been  more  usefully  employed.  There 
must  be  something,  however,  adapted  to  please  the  human  understandings 
or  to  flatter  human  pride,  in  a  work  which  occupied  men  of  speculati<m  fmr 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  These  books  are  called  Analytics,  because 
the  intention  of  them  is  to  resolve  all  reasoning  into  its  simple  in« 
gredients. 

The  first  book  of  the  first  Analytics,  consisting  of  forty-six  chapters, 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  first  treating  dP  the  conversion  of  pro- 
positions I  the  second,  of  the  structure  of  syllogisms,  in  all  the  difiTerent 
figures  and  modes ;  the  third,  of  the  invention  of  a  middle  term  ;  and  the 
last,  of  the  resolution  of  syllogisms.  We  shall  give  a  brief  account  of 
each. 

To  convert  a  proposition  is  to  infer  from  it  another  proposition,  whose 
subject  is  the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  whose  predicate  is  the  subject  of 
the  first.  This  is  reduced  by  Aristotle  to  three  rules.  1.  An  universal 
negative  may  be  converted  into  an  universal  negative :  thus.  No  man  is  « 
quadruped ;  therefore.  No  quadruped  is  a  man.  2.  An  universal  affirm- 
ative can  be  converted  only  into  a  particular  affirmative :  thus.  All  men 
are  mortal ;  therefore.  Some  mortal  beings  are  tnen*  3.  A  particular  af- 
firmative may  be  converted  into  a  particukr  affirmative ;  as.  Some  men  are 
just ;  therefore.  Some  just  persons  are  men.  When  a  proposition  majr  be 
converted  without  changing  its  quantity,  this  is  called  simple  conversion  f 
but  when  the  quantity  is  diminished,  as  in  the  universal  affirmative,  it  is 
called  conversion  per  accidens. 

There  is  another  kind  of  conversicm  omitted  in  this  place  by  Aristotle, 
but  supplied  by  his  followers,  called  conversion  by  contraposition,  in  which 
the  term  that  is  contradictory  to  the  predicate  is  put  for  the  subject,  and 
the  quab'ty  of  the  proposition  is  changed ;  as,  AU  animals  are  sentient ; 
therefore.  What  is  insentient  is  not  an  animal.  A  fourth  rule  of  con- 
version therefore  is.  That  an  universal  affirmative,  and  a  particular  nega- 
tive, may  be  converted  by  contraposition. 

SECT.  II.— OF  THE  FIGURES  AND  MODES  OF  8TLL06IBM8. 

A  SYLLOGISM  is  an  argument,  or  reasoning,  consisting  of  three  pro- 
positions, the  last  of  which,  called  the  conclusion^  is  inferred  from  the  two 
preceding,  which  are  called  the  premises.  The  conclusion  having  two  terms, 
a  subject  and  a  predicate,  its  predicate  is  called  the  major  term,  and  its 
subject  the  minor  term.  In  order  to  prove  the  conclusion,  each  of  its 
terms  is,  in  the  premises,  compared  witli  a  third  term,  called  the  midd/e 
term.     By  this  means  one  of  the  premises  will  have  for  its  onvyv  ^.^ton^^ 
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ihc  nirijor  term  and  tlie  middle  terni ;  and  this  premise  is  called  tlie  major 
premise,  or  Ihe  nmjor  projiosition  of  tlic  syllogistn.    The  other  premise  nuist 
hare  for  its  two  terms  tlie  minor  term  and  the  middle  term,  and  it  is  called 
the  «////!'< r  pro|K.»sit ion.     Thua  the  »ylh>gism  consists  of  three  propositiotw, 
disSlingnished  by  tlie  names  of  the  mcjor^  the  minor,  and  the  coneiun^n: 
and  aithon^h  each  i»f  these  has  two  terms,  a  subject  and  a  predicatet  T€t 
tliere  are  only  three  different  terms  in  alL     The  major  term  is  always  tlie 
predicate  of  the   crinchisiori,   and  Is  also  either   the  subject   or  predicate;^ 
of  the  major  proposition.     The  minor  term  is  always  the  subject  of  ilid 
conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the  minor  propositioiu 
The  middle  term  never  enters  into  the  cone  hi  si  on,   hnt  stands  in   botU 
pren^i»cs,  either  in  the  position  of  subject  or  of  predicate.  •■ 

According  to  the  various  positions  which  the  middle  term  may  hare  ill 
the  premises,  syllor;isms  are  said  to  be  of  various  fi inures.  Now,  nil  tkM 
possible  position}*  of  the  middle  term  are  only  four;  for,  first,  it  may  bol 
the  subject  of  the  major  proposition,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor,  ariiU 
then  the  syllogism  is  of  the  first  figure  ;  or  it  may  Ik*  the  predicate  of  botM 
premises,  and  then  the  syllogism  is  of  the  second  figure  ;  ur  it  may  be  tJnM 
subject  of  both,  wbieh  makes  a  syllogism  of  the  third  figure;  or  it  may  liM 
tlie  predicate  of  the  major  proposition,  and  the  subject  of  the  minor,  wtiicU 
makes  the  fourth  figure,  Aristotle  tjikes  no  notice  of  the  fourth  figiirCbfl 
It  was  added  by  the  famous  Gah^n,  and  is  often  called  the  G^denlval  figttrfA 

There  is  another  division  of  syllogisms  according  to  their  modes*  Thfll 
mode  of  a  syllogism  is  detennined  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  pra^ 
positions  of  which  it  consists.  Each  of  the  three  propositions  must  bifl 
either  an  universal  atfirmative,  or  an  universal  negative,  or  a  particulafl 
aflirmative,  or  a  particular  negative.  These  four  kinds  of  projKJsitions,  as  wmI 
before  observed,  have  been  named  by  the  four  vowels.  A,  E,  I,  O :  by  wbiclll 
means  the  mo<le  of  a  syllogism  is  marked  by  any  thrive  of  thase  four  vowci%l 
Thus  A,  A,  A,  denotes  that  mode  in  which  the  major.  Diinor,  and  ounJ 
elusion,  are  all  universal  a^rmatives ;  E,  A,  E>  denotes  that  mode  in  ivbici ? 
the  major  and  conclusion  are  universal  negatives  and  the  minor  ia  an 
universal  afhrmative.  •     i 

To  know  all  the  possible  modes  of  syllogism,  we  must  find  how  manf  fl 
different  combinations  may  be  made  of  three  out  of  the  four  vovrcla;  mxmm 
from  the  art  of  comlrination  the  number  19  found  to  be  sixty-four.  Sm 
many  possible  modes  there  are  in  every  figure,  consequently  in  the  thtaJ 
figures  of  Aristotle  there  are  one  hundred  and  iiinety-two^  and  in  all  ttnJ 
four  figures  two  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Now,  the  thetiry  of  syllogism  requires  that  wc  show  what  are  th*  jxur- 
ticnlar  modes  in  each  figure,  which  do  or  do  not  form  a  just  and  concluaiintj 
syllogism,  that  so  the  legitimate  may  be  adopted^  and  the  spurion*  ri*jeeif><Lfl 
This  Aristotle  ha^s  shown  in  the  fir.st  three  Hgures,  examining  all  the  modoifl 
one  by  one^  and  posinng  sentence  upon  each ;  and  from  this  examiinitJeMM 
he  collects  some  rules  which  may  aid  the  memory  in  dintinguiisbijlg  tiujl 
false  from  the  true,  and  point  out  the  properties  of  each  figure.  ^ 

The  first  figure  has  only  four  Icgitinuite  modes.  The  major  prapodlloilfl 
in  this  figure  muvt  1>c  universal,  and  the  minor  atfirmative ;  and  it  liaa  UiJM 
property,  thiit  it  yli  Ids  conclusions  of  all  kinds,  afi^mative  and  ncgOilFliiJI 
univursal  and  pariictihir*  ^| 

The  second  figure  has  aUo  four  legitimate  modes*  Itn  rnajtir  pmpoiitifNll 
must  W  univerisul,  and  cmi?  of  the  premises  must  be  negative.  It  jrkM*!! 
eoncluHiunH  ImiUi  nniverfial  and  jmrticular*  but  all  negative. 

Th«*  tliifil   fti'iiri'   Inriv  viv   L-rJfiittiiti^  niodr*i.      Its   inintir  must  lUwiil*!  lie 
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affirmative;  and  it  yields  conclusions  both  affirmative  and  negative,  but  all 
particular. 

Besides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each  figure,  Aristotle  has  given 
some  that  are  common  to  all,  oy  which  the  legitimacyof  syllogisms  may 
be  tried.  These  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  five.  1 .  There  must  be  only 
three  terms  in  a  syllogism.  As  each  term  occurs  in  two  of  the  propositions, 
it  must  be  precisely  the  same  in  both  ;  if  it  be  not,  the  syllogism  is  said  to 
have  four  terms,  which  makes  a  vitious  syllogism.  2.  The  middle  term 
must  be  taken  universally  in  one  of  the  premises.  3.  Both  premises 
must  not  be  particular  propositions,  nor  l)oth  negative.  4.  Ine  con- 
clusion must  be  particular,  if  either  of  the  premises  be  particular ;  and 
negative,  if  either  of  the  premises  be  negative.  .5.  No  term  can  be 
taken  universally  in  the  conclusion,  if  it  be  not  taken  universally  in  the 
premises. 

For  understanding  the  second  and  fifth  of  these  rules,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  a  term  is  said  to  be  taken  universally,  not  only  when  it  is  the 
subject  of  an  universal  proposition,  but  when  it  is  the  predicate  of  a 
n^ative  proposition ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  term  is  said  to  be  taken  par- 
ticularly, when  it  is  either  the  subject  of  a  particular,  or  the  predicate 
of  an  affirmative  proposition. 

SECT.  III.— -OP  THE  INVENTION  OP  A  MIDDLE  TERM. 

TuR  third  part  of  this  book  contains  rules,  general  and  special,  for  the 
invention  of  a  middle  term  ;  and  this  the  author  conceives  to  be  of  great 
utility.  The  general  rules  amount  to  this.  That  you  are  to  consider  well 
both  terms  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved  ;  their  definition,  their  pro- 
perties, the  things  which  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  them,  and  those  of 
which  they  may  be  affirmed  or  denied ;  these  things  collected  together  are 
the  materials  from  which  your  middle  term  is  to  be  taken. 

The  special  rules  require  you  to  consider  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  that  you  may  discover  in  what  mode  and 
figure  of  syllogism  the  proof  is  to  proceed.  Then,  from  the  materials  before 
collected,  you  must  seek  a  middle  term  which  has  that  relation  to  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  which  the  nature  of  the 
syllc^sm  requires.  Thus,  suppose  the  proposition  I  would  prove  is  an 
universal  affirmative,  I  know  by  the  rules  of  syllogisms  that  there  is  only 
one  legitimate  mode  in  which  an  universal  affirmative  proposition  can  be 
proved :  and  that  is  the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure.  I  know  likewise 
that  in  this  mode,  both  the  premises  must  be  universal  affirmatives ;  and 
that  the  middle  term  must  be  the  subject  of  the  major,  and  the  predicate 
of  the  minor.  Therefore  of  the  terms  collected  according  to  the  general 
rule,  I  seek  out  one  or  more  which  have  these  two  properties ;  first.  That 
the  predicate  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved  can  be  universally  affirmed 
of  it ;  and,  secondly,  Tliat  it  can  be  universally  afllinned  of  the  subject 
of  the  proposition  to  be  proved.  Every  term  you  can  find,  which  has 
those  two  properties,  will  serve  iwu  as  a  middle  term,  but  no  other.  In 
this  way,  the  author  gives  special  rules  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
positions to  be  proved ;  points  out  the  various  modes  in  which  they  may 
be  proved,  ana  the  properties  which  the  middle  term  must  have  to 
make  it  fit  for  answering  that  end.  And  the  rules  are  illustrated,  or 
rather,  in  my  opinion,  purposely  darkened,  by  putting  letters  of  the 
alphabet  for  the  several  terms. 
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The  rcsniution  of  Kyllogisms  requirps  no  other  principleji  but  tl 
before  laid  clou  ii  for  con sti- acting  them.  However,  U  is  treated  of  l^irgcly^l 
and  rules  laid  down  for  rednciiig  rtnisoning  to  syllogisms,  by  Mipplying  ormj 
of  the  premises  when  it  is  understood,  by  rectifying  inversions,  oiulf 
putting  the  propositions  in  the  propi^r  order. 

Mere  lie  s])eakii  also  of  hypothetical  syllogisms;  wbich  he  acknowledge 
cannot  be  resolved  into  any  of  the  figure?*,  although  there  be  many  kiiidittif 
them  that  ought  dibgently  to  be  idjserved,  and  which  lie  promises  to  handlcl 
afterwards.     But  tliis  proml^'  is  not  fulfilled^  as  fur  as  I  kumvj  in  any 
his  w^orks  that  are  extant. 

SECT.  V. — OP  THE  SECOXD  BOOK  OF  TBB  FIRST  ANAIYTICS. 

Tu£  second  hook  treats  of  the  powers  of  syllogisms,  and  shows,  it 
twenty-seven  ehaptera,  how  we  may  perform  many  feats  by  them^  am 
what  figures  and  modes  are  adapted  to  each.  Thus,  in  some  syllc^ttmi 
several  distinct  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  tlie  same  premises ;  In 
ftome^  true  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  fake  premises ;  in  some»  bi 
assuming  the  conclusion  and  one  premise,  you  may  prove  the  other ;  yg 
may  turn  a  direct  syllogism  into  one  leading  to  an  abjiurdity. 

We  have  like^vise  precepts  given  in  this  bo<ik,  both  to  the  assailant  lu 
syllogistical  dispute,  how  to  carry  on  his  attack,  ^vith  art,  so  as  to  obtaiiiJ 
the  victory  ;  and  to  the  defendant,  how  to  keep  the  enemy  at  such  a  dii^tauc 
as  that  he  shall  never  be  ohliged  to  yield.     Frt»m  which  we  learn,  ihti 
Aristotle  introducud  in  liLs  own  schud  the  practice  of  syllogisticU   iU» 
putation,  instead  of  the  rhetorical  disputations  which  the  sophists  wejifl 
wont  to  use  in  more  ancient  timea. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REMARKS* 


6ECT,  I, OF  TOE  CONVERSION  OF  PROPOSITIONS. 

Wk  have  given  a  summary  view  of  the  theory  of  pure  svUogismm 
delivered  by  Aristotle,  a  the(>ry  of  which  he  claims  tlic  si>fo  inveiitii 
And  I  Ijelieve  it  will  be  difficult »  in  any  science,  to  find  so  large  a  s^-stc 
of  truths  of  so  very  abstract  and  so  general  a  nature  all  fortiJied  by  % 
nionstration,  and  all  invented  and  perfected  by  one  man.     It  shows  a  fuj 
of  genius,  and  labour  of  investigation,  equal  to  the  meet  arduous  attem; 
I  shall  now  make  some  lemarks  u])on  it. 

As  to  the  conversion  of  propositions,  the  writers  on  logic  e« 
satisfy  tliemselves  with  illustrating  each  of  the  rules  by  an  exain 
ceiving  them  to  be  self-evident,  when  applied  to  particular  r.^  >    .      lI  itJ 
Arintotle  has  given   demonstrations   of  the   rules    he   menti  •ir^.       \>    %| 
specimen,  I  shall  give  his  demonstration ^f  the  first  rule.     *'  Let  A  B 
an  universal  negative  proposition ;  I  say  that  if  A  is  in  no  B>  ti  « 
follow*  that  B  in  in   no  A.     If  you  deny  this  consequence,  let   Q  be 
wme  A,  for  example  in  C ;  then  the  first  suppositiun  will  not  be  troc  j 
for  C  u  iif  the  B*s.'*     In  this  demonstration,  if  I  undemtand  it,  tlie 
rule  of  conversion    h  iiasumed,  that  if  B  is  in  some  A.  thru  A 
I  be  in  w»me  B,  which  indeed  h  contrary  to  the  first  sup[Kk9iitian.      If 
,ihinl  rule  be  luwumed  (or  proof  of  the  first,  the  proof  of  all  the 
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goes  round  in  a  circle ;  for  the  second  and  third  rules  arc  proved  by  the 
first.  This  is'  a  fault  in  reasoning  which  Aristotle  condemns,  and  which 
I  would  be  unwilling  to  charge  him  with,  if  I  could  find  any  better 
meaning  in  his  demonstration.  But  it  is  indeed  a  fault  very  difficult  to 
be  avoided,  when  men  attempt  to  prove  thines  that  are  self-evident. 

The  rules  of  conversion  cannot  be  applied  to  all  propositions,  but  only 
to  those  that  are  categorical ;  and  we  are  left  to  the  direction  of  common 
sense  in  the  conversion  of  other  propositions.  To  give  an  example : 
Alexander  was  the  son  of  Philip;  tiierefore  Philip  was  the  father  of 
Alexander :  A  is  greater  than  B  ;  therefore  B  is  less  than  A.  These  are 
conversions  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  do  not  fall  within  any  rule  in  logic ; 
nor  do  we  find  any  loss  for  want  of  a  rule  in  such  cases. 

Even  in  the  conversion  of  cat^orical  propositions,  it  is  not  enough  to 
transpose  the  subject  and  predicate.  Both  must  undergo  some  change,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  their  new  station ;  for  in  every  proposition  the  subject 
must  be  a  substantive,  or  have  the  force  of  a  substantive ;  and  the  predicate 
must  be  an  adjective,  or  have  the  force  of  an  adjective.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  when  the  subject  is  an  individual,  the  proposition  admits  not  of  con- 
version. How,  for  instance,  shall  we  convert  this  proposition,  God  is 
omniscient  ? 

These  observations  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  pro- 
positions is  not  so  complete  as  it  appears.  The  rules  are  laid  down  without 
any  limitation ;  yet  they  are  fittea  only  to  one  class  of  propositions,  vi«. 
the  categorical ;  and  of  these  only  to  such  as  have  a  general  tcnrm  for  their 
subject. 

SECT.  II. — ON  ADDITIONS  MADB  TO  ARI8TOTLB*8  TBSOBY. 

Although  the  logicians  have  enlarged  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
logic,  by  explaining  some  technical  words  and  distinctions  which  Aristotle 
has  omitted,  and  by  giving  names  to  some  kinds  of  propositions  which  he 
overlooks,  yet,  in  what  concerns  the  theory  of  caU^orical  syllogisms,  he  is 
more  full,  more  minute  and  particular,  than  any  of  them ;  so  that  they 
seem  to  have  thought  this  capital  part  of  the  Organon  rather  redundant 
than  deficient. 

It  is  true  that  (Men  added  a  fourth  figure  to  the  three  mentioned 
by  Aristotle.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Aristotle  omitted  the 
fourth  figure,  not  through  ignorance  or  inattention,  but  of  design,  as  con- 
taining only  some  indirect  modes,  which  when  properly  expressed,  fell 
into  the  first  figure. 

It  is  true  also  that  Peter  Ramus,  a  professed  enemy  of  Aristotle,  intro- 
duced some  new  modes  that  are  adapted  to  singular  propositions ;  and  that 
Aristotle  takes  no  notice  of  singular  propositions,  either  in  his  rules  of 
conversion,  or  in  the  modes  of  syllogism.  But  the  friends  of  Aristotle 
have  shown  that  this  improvement  of  Ramus  is  more  specious  than 
useful.  Singular  prqiositions  have  the  force  of  universal  propositions,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  rules.  The  definition  given  by  Aristi^le  of  an 
universal  proposition  applies  to  them;  and  therefore  he  might  think, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  multiply  the  modes  of  syllogism  upon  their 
account.  ,. 

These  attemjyts,  therefore,  show  rather  inclination  than  power  to  dis- 
cover any  material  defect  in  Aristotle's  theory-  •    i     n    • 

The  most  valuable  addiUon  made  to  the  theory  of  categonial  syliogwn^ 
seems  to  be  the  invention  of  those  tecbnlcal  names  giwi  to  the^  i^u^ak^ 
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mrwlcji,  by  wliicli  tliey  may  l»e  easily  rcmenilwretl,  andwbicli  have 
c«nipritH?u  in  these  barbnroijsi  verses : 

Biii'bnra^  Catatent  Darii^  Feno,  dato  primic; 
Cesfjn  y  CamrxtriSj  f\.slffiO,  Bttroco,  secundse  ; 
Tertia  graiide  sonans  reckat  Darapti  felapton; 
Adjuiigens  Dhamis,  Dalisi^  Bocardo,  FerUon, 

In  these  ^'erses,  every  legitiniiite  made  belt>nging  to  the  three  6 gores  htitt  m 
name  given  to  it^  by  uhich  it  may  be  dibtitiguisbed  and  rememlwred-  And 
this  name  h  m  contrived  a*  to  ilunate  its  nature ;  for  the  name  has  thnv 
vo^vel^j  which  demote  the  kind  of  esich  of  its  propositions. 

Thus  a  syllogism  in  Bocardo  mnstl>e  made  up  of  the  propositions  denote 
by  the  three  vowels,  O*  A,  O ;   that  ia^  its  major  ami  conehisian  musil  h&* 
particular  negative  propositions,  and  its  minor  an  universiil  aHirmutive  ; 
and,  being  in  the  third  figiirei  the  middle  term  must  be  the  subject  of 
both  premises. 

This  is  the  mv-^tery  contained  in  the  vowels  of  those  barbarous  word 
But  there  are  other  mysteries  contained  in  their  consonants :  for,  by  theii 
means,  a  child  may  be  taught  to  reduce  any  sylhigism  of  the  sec*)nd  or  thin] ' 
figure  to  one  of  the  first.     So  that  the  four  modes  of  the  first  figure  being 
directly  proved  to  be  conclusive,  all  the  niiwles  of  the  other  two  are  prui-ed 
at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  this  opration  of  reduction*     For  the  rule«i 
and  manner  of  this  reduction,  and  the  diiterent  species  of  it,  called  oJiirnmi 
and  per  'im^x)isii)lcj  I  refer  to  the  logicians^  that  I  may  not  disclose  oil  tl; 
myfiteries. 

The  iuvention  contained  in  these  irereeft  is  bo  ingenious,  and  m  great  i 
adminicle  in  the  dexterous  management  of  syllogisms,  that  I  think  it  very 
prolmble  that  Aristotle  had  some  contrivance  of  this  kind,  which  was  kept 
nsone  of  the  secret  doctrine&i  of  his  school,  and  handed  down  by  traditi«m, 
until  some  person  brought  it  to  light.  This  is  oiferedonly  as  a  conjecturr. 
leaving  it  to  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  ct»m« 
mentators  on  the  Analytics,  either  to  confute  or  confirm  it. 


I 


SECT.  III.^-ON  EXAMPLES  USKI*  TO  ILLU8THATB  THIS  THEORY. 

We  may  ol)serve  that  Aristotle  hardly  ever  gives  examples  of  re 
syllogisms  to  ilhistrate  his  rules.  In  demonstrating  the  legitimate  mmL 
he  takes  A,  B,  C,  for  the  terms  of  tlie  syllogism.  Thus,  the  first  mode 
of  the  first  figure  is  demonstrated  by  him  in  this  manner :  '*  For/*  tajv 
he,  '*if  Ais  attributed  to  every  B,  and  B  to  every  C,  it  foUowit  ne- 
cessarily, that  A  may  be  attributed  to  every  C."  For  disproving  the  lUivi- 
timate  modes,  he  uses  the  same  manner ;  with  this  dilference,  that  he 
commonly,  for  an  example,  gives  three  real  terms,  such  as  Lonum,  habiiuB^ 
prude H tin  :  of  which  three  terms  you  are  to  make  up  a  syllogism  of  I "  ' 
figure  and  mode  in  question,  which  will  ajjp^ar  to  l»e  inconclusive. 

The  commentators  and  systematiail  writers  in  higic  have  supplied  thi 
defect r  and  given  us  real  examples  of  every  legitimate  mode  in  ell  thi 
figures.  We  acknowledge  this  to  be  charitably  done,  in  order  to  nasi 
the  conception  in  matters  so  very  abstract ;  but  whether  it  was  prudeot 
done  for  the  honour  of  the  art,  may  lie  doubted*  I  am  afraid  this  w 
tuicover  the  nakedne*js  of  the  theory :  it  has  undoubtedly  contrjl 
*^  bring  it  into  contempt ;  fur  ^vhen  one  considers  the  fully  and 
ctji.-  rejuMmingH  thut  have  been  brought  fortli  by  this  grajid 
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•f  science^  he  can  hardly  forbear  crying  out,  Parluriunl  monies,  elnasdtur 
ridiculus  mus.  Many  of  the  writers  of  Icmc  are  acute  and  ingenious^  and 
much  practised  in  the  syllc^'stical  art ;  and  there  must  be  some  r^son  why 
the  examples  they  have  given  of  syllogisms  are  so  lean. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  reason  afterwards ;  and  shall  now  give  a  syllogism, 
in  each  figure  as  an  example. 

No  work  of  Grod  is  bad ; 

The  natural  passions  and  appetites  of  men  are  the  work  of  God ; 

Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad. 

In  this  syllogism,  the  middle  term,  work  of  God,  is  the  subject  of  the 
major,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor ;  so  that  the  syllc^sm  is  of  the  first 
iigure.  The  mode  is  that  called  Celarent ;  the  major  and  conclusion  being 
both  universal  negatives,  and  the  minor  an  universal  affirmative.  It 
agrees  to  the  rules  of  the  figure,  as  the  major  is  universal,  and  the  minor 
affirmative ;  it  is  also  agreeable  to  all  the  general  rules ;  so  that  it  main- 
tains its  character  in  every  trial.  And  to  show  of  what  ductile  materials 
syllogisms  are  made,  we  may,  by  converting  simply  the  major  proposi- 
tion, reduce  it  to  a  good  syllogism  of  the  second  figure,  and  of  the  mode 
Cesfire,  thus : 

Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  God ; 

All  the  natural  passions  and  appetites  of  men  are  the  work  of  God : 

Therefore  they  are  not  bad. 
Another  example : 

Every  thing  virtuous  is  praiseworthy; 

Some  pleasures  are  not  praiseworthy ; 

Therefore  some  pleasures  are  not  virtuous. 

Here  the  middle  term  praiseworthy  being  the  predicate  of  both  premises, 
the  syllogism  is  of  the  second  figure ;  and  seeing  it  is  made  up  of  the 
propositions.  A,  O,  O,  the  mode  is  Baroco.  It  will  be  found  to  agree  both 
with  the  general  and  special  rules ;  and  it  may  be  reduced  into  a  good 
syllogism  of  the  first  figure,  upon  converting  the  major  by  contraposition, 
tnus : 

What  is  not  praiseworthy  is  not  virtuous ; 

Some  pleasures  are  not  praiseworthy; 

Therefore  some  pleasures  are  not  virtuous. 

That  this  syllogism  is  conclusive  common  sense  pronounces,  and  all 
logicians  must  allow ;  but  it  is  somewhat  unpliable  to  rules,  and  requires  a 
little  straining  to  make  it  tally  with  them. 

That  it  is  of  the  first  figure  is  beyond  dispute ;  but  to  what  mode  of  that 
figure  shall  we  refer  it  ? 

Tliis  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  premises 
seem  to  be  both  negative,  which  contradicts  the  third  general  rule ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  a  special  rule  of  the  first  figure.  That  the  minor 
should  be  negative.     These  are  the  difficulties  to  be  removed. 

Some  logicians  think  that  the  two  negative  particles  in  the  major  are 
equivalent  to  an  affirmative;  and  that  therefore  the  major  proposition, 
fVhai  is  not  praisetoorthi/  is  not  virtuous,  is  to  be  accounted  an  aflormative 
proposition.  This,  if  granted,  solves  one  difficulty ;  but  the  other  remains. 
The  most  ingenious  solution,  therefore,  is  this ;  let  the  middle  term  be  not 
praiseworthy.  Thus,  making  the  negative  particle  a  part  of  the  middle 
term,  the  syllogism  stands  thus : 

Whatever  is  not  praiseworihtf  is  not  virtuous  ; 

Some  pleasures  are  not  praiseworthy  ; 

Therefore  some  pleasures  are  not  virtuous. 
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By  tills  analysis,  the  major  becomes  an  universal  negative^  the  minor  M 

particular  ntBriiiative^  and  the  condusion  ti  |iarticular  negative^  and  to  wm 

bave  a  just  »vllogism  in  Ferio*  1 

Wo  SLx%  by  this  example,  that  the  quality  of  propositions  js  ni>t  so  inraji»i 

alile,  but  that,  wlieu  occasion  requires,  aii  aHirmative  may  he  degratiecl  inta  I 

a  uegatire,  iyt  a  negative  exalted  to  an  affirmative.  | 

Another  example  r  I 

All  Africans  are  hlaclc ;  I 

All  Africans  are  men  ;  I 

Therefore  some  men  are  black.  J 

This  is  of  the  third  figure,  and  of  the  mode  Darapti;  and  it  ma  J  fM 

reduced  to  Darii  in  the  first  figure,  by  converting  iLe  minur.  | 

All  Africans  are  black  ;  J 

Some  men  are  Afrieajis;  I 

Therefore  some  men  are  black .  fl 

By  this  time  I  apprehend  the  reader  has  got  as  many  examples  of  syIlo«| 

gisnis  as  will  stay  his  appetite  for  tliat  kind  of  entertainment.  J 

SECT*  IV* — ON  THE  PRMONBTRATION  OF  THE  THEOBY*  I 

Aristotle  and  all  his  fidlowers  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  ml 
bring  this  tbi'on'  of  categorical  syllogisms  to  a  science,  to  demonstrate  b«iik| 
that  tl;c  fourteen  authorised  modes  conclude  justly,  and  that  none  of  thai 
rest  do,     Let  us  now  see  how  this  has  been  executed.  1 

As  to  the  legitimate  modes,  Aristotle  and  those  who  follow  him  the  most  I 
closely,  demonstrate  the  four  modes  of  tlie  first  figure  directly  from  an 
axiom  called  the  Dicittm  ffc  omm  ct  nuih*     The  amount  of  the  axiom  is» 
That  what  is  aftirmed  of  a  whole  genus  may  he  aflxrmed  of  all  the  species 
and  individuals  belonging  to  that  genus;  and  that  what  is  denied  of  the 
whole  genus  may  be  denied  of  its  s|>ecies  and  indivrduaLs»     The  four  modes  j 
of  the  first  figure  are  evidently  included  in  this  axiom.     And  as  to  the  J 
legitimate  modes  of  the  other  figures,  they  are  proved  by  reducing  them  to  1 
some  moile  of  the  fiist.     Nor  is  there  any  other  principle  assumed  in  tliese  1 
reductions  but   the  axioms  concerning  the  conversion  of  proiK)sItions,  luid, 
in  stime  eases,  the  axioms  concerning  the  opposition  of  pro^K>sition». 

As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Arist*>tle  has  taken  the  laliour  to  try  and 
condeuui  them  one  by  one  in  all  the  three  figures :  but  this  is  done  in  sucli 
a  manner  that  it  is  %Try  painful  to  follow  ln*m.     To  give  a  specimen  :  in  J 
ordt^r  to  prove  that  tliose  modes  of  the  first  figure,  in  which  the  major  is  J 

Iiarticidur,  do  not  conclude,  be  proceeds  thus : — **  If  A  is  or  is  not  in  lome  I 
J.  ami  B  in  every  C,  no  conclusion  follows.  Take  for  the  terms  in  Uie  1 
allinnative  di&o^  good,  habit,  prudence;  in  the  negative,  g^'od,  habit ,  iVno*  1 
ruuce"  'lb is  laconic  style,  toe  use  of  symbols  not  familiar,  and^  in  jAmcm  ] 
of  giving  an  example,  his  leaving  us  to  form  one  from  three  assigned  t4!niift^  J 
give  suelt  embarrassment  to  a  reader^  that  he  is  like  one  reading  a  book  of 
riddles. 

Having  til  us  iiscertained  the  true  and  false  modes  of  a  figure,  be  subjoins  A 
the  particular  rules  of  that  figure,  which  seem  to  be  deduced  from  the  par-  \ 
ticnlar  cases  before  determined,     I'he  general  rules  come  last  of  all,  aa  ■ 
grnernl  corolbiry  fnim  what  goes  before* 

I  know  not  whctlier  it  is  from  a  dftfidence  of  Ari8totk»*s  demonAtrotio«js»  ■ 

fir  froTo  ftn  ?fppreheiiHion  of  their  ohjicurity,  or  from  a  desire  ctf  imprimne*  J 

up*in  i  f  all  the  writers  in  logic  I  have  met  with  hava  1 

"''*i  .  where  lie  ends,  and  ending  where  be  bcf^iiia.  1 

V*!  ttiiinooftimti*  the  generwl  nvks,  wVtkk  bcUm^  to  all  the  ligafia^ 
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from  three  axioms ;  then,  from  the  general  rules  and  the  nature  of  each 
figure,  they  demonstrate  the  special  rules  of  ^ach  figure.  When  this  is 
done,  nothing  remains  but  to  apply  these  general  and  special  rules,  and  to 
reject  every  mode  which  contradicts  them. 

This  method  has  a  very  scientific  appearance ;  and  when  we  consider 
that,  by  a  few  rules  once  demonstrated,  an  hundred  and  seventy-eight  false 
modes  are  destroyed  at  one  blow,  which  Aristotle  had  the  trouble  to  nut  to 
death  one  by  one,  it  seems  to  be  a  great  improvement.  I  have  only  one 
objection  to  the  three  axioms. 

The  three  axioms  are  these:  1.  Things  which  agree  with  the  same  third 
agree  with  one  another.  2.  When  one  agrees  with  the  third,  and  the  other 
does  not,  they  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  3.  When  neither  agrees 
with  the  third,  you  cannot  thence  conclude,  either  that  they  do,  or  do  not 
agree  with  one  another.  If  these  axioms  are  applied  to  mathematical 
quantities,  to  which  they  seem  to  relate  when  taken  literally,  they  have  all 
the  evidence  that  an  axiom  ought  to  have :  but  the  logicians  apply  them 
in  an  analogical  sense  to  things  of  another  nature.  In  order,  Uierefore, 
to  judge  whether  they  are  truly  axioms,  we  ought  to  strip  them  of  their 
figurative  dress,  and  to  set  them  down  in  plain  English,  as  the  logicians 
understand  them.  They  amount,  therefore,  to  this:  1.  If  two  things  be 
affirmed  of  a  third,  or  the  third  be  ufiirmed  of  them ;  or  if  one  be  aflSnned 
of  the  third,  and  the  third  aflirmed  of  the  other ;  then  they  may  be  affirmed 
one  of  the  other.  2.  If  one  is  affirmed  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  and 
the  other  denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  they  may  be  denied  one  of 
the  other.  3.  If  both  are  denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  them ;  or  if 
one  is  denied  of  the  third,  and  the  third  denied  of  the  other,  nothing  can 
be  inferred. 

When  the  three  axioms  are  thus  put  in  plain  English^  they  seem  not  to 
have  that  degree  of  evidence  which  axioms  ought  to  have ;  and  if  there  is 
any  defect  of  evidence  in  the  axioms,  this  defect  will  be  communicated  to 
the  whole  edifice  raised  upon  them. 

It  may  even  be  suspected,  that  an  attempt,  by  any  method,  to  demon- 
strate that  a  syllogism  is  conclusive,  is  an  impropriety  somewhat  like  that 
of  attempting  to  demonstrate  an  axiom.  In  a  just  syllogism,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  is  not  only  real,  but 
immediate ;  so  that  no  proposition  can  come  between  them  to  make  their 
connexion  more  apparent.  The  very  intention  of  a  syllogism  is  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  supplied  that  is  necessary  to  a  complete  demonstration. 
Therefore  a  man  of  common  understanding,  who  has  a  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  the  premises,  finds  himself  under  a  necessity  of  admitting  tne  con- 
clusion, supposing  the  premises  to  be  true ;  and  the  conclusion  is  connected 
with  the  premises  with  ail  the  force  of  intuitive  evidence.  In  a  word,  an 
immediate  conclusion  is  seen  in  the  premises  by  the  light  of  common  sense ; 
and  where  that  is  wanting,  no  kind  of  reasoning  will  supply  its  place. 

SECT.  V. ON  THIS  THEORY^  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  ENGINE  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  slow  progress  of  useful  knowledge,  during  the  many  ages  in  which 
the  syllogistic  art  was  most  highly  cultivated  as  the  only  guide  to  science, 
and  its  quick  progress  since  that  art  was  disused,  suggest  a  presumption 
against  it ;  and  this  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  puerility  of  the 
examples  which  have  always  oeen  brought  to  illustrate  its  rules. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  too  high  notions,  both  of  the  force  of  the 
reasoning  power  in  man,  and  of  the  art  of  sylli^sm  as  its  guide.  Mere 
reasoning  can  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  m«X  fN^s^j^ffXA*    '^l  ,>..—— 
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ttoHj  and  experitntnita  proticrly  conducted,  tlic  stock  of  Human  knairledge 
may  be  enlarged  witliout  end  ;  but  tbc  |>ower  of  reiysoniiig  alone,  applied 
with  vigour  through  a  loug  life,  would  only  carry  a  man  round  like  a  noroe 
in  a  mill,  wlio  labours  Lard,  but  makes  no  progresa.  There  i»  indeed  an 
except  ion  to  this  observation  in  the  mathematical  gcicnceB.  The  relaiioais 
of  (juantity  are  so  various,  and  m  susceptible  of  exact  mensuration,  thai 
li>ug  trains  of  accurate  rea^ioning  on  that  subject  may  be  formed,  and  oon* 
clusicius  drawn,  very  remote  from  the  first  principles.  It  is  in  this  science, 
and  thmc  which  depend  upon  it,  that  the  power  of  reasoning  trtumph* ;  in 
other  matters  its  trophies  are  inconsiderable.  If  any  man  doubt  this,  let 
him  produce  in  any  subject  unconnected  with  mathematics,  a  train  of 
reasMining  of  «ome  lengtli  leading  to  a  conclusion,  which,  without  this  train 
of  reasoning,  woiild  never  have  been  brought  within  human  sight.  Erery 
man  ac<:juainted  with  mathematics  can  prmluce  thousands  of  such  trains  of 
reasoning.  I  do  not  say  that  none  such  can  be  produced  in  other  sdeuces ;  but 
1  believe  they  arc  few,  and  not  easily  found ;  and  that  if  they  are  founds 
it  will  not  W  in  subject!!^  that  can  be  expressed  by  categorical  propouliaiUy 
to  which  alone  the  theory  of  figure  and  mode  extends* 

In  matters  to  which  that  theory  extends,  a  man  of  good  sense^  who  CSIl 
distinguish  things  thiit  differ,  who  can  avoid  the  snares  of  ambiguous  wordii^ 
aiut  who  is  niiiderately  practised  in  such  matters,  sees  at  once  all  that  caa 
be  inferred  from  the  premises ;  or  finds  that  there  is  but  a  very  short  step 
to  the  conclusion. 

When  the  power  of  reasoning  is  so  feeble  by  nature,  especially  in  sub- 
jects to  which  this  theory  can  be  applied,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  great  effects  from  it.  And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the 
examples  brought  to  illustrate  it  by  the  most  ingenious  logicians  luiTe 
rather  tended  to  bring  it  into  contempt. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  syllogistic  art  may  be  an  useful  engine 
in  mathematics,  in  which  pure  reasoning  has  ample  scope :  first,  it  may  he 
observed^  that  facti-!  are  unfavourable  to  this  opinion ;  for  it  does  not  appeat 
that  Euclid,  or  Aixjllonius,  or  Archimedes,  or  Huygens,  or  Newton,  ever 
made  the  least  use  of  this  art ;  and  I  am  even  of  opinion  that  no  n^ 
can  l>e  made  of  it  in  mathematics.     I  would  not  wish  to  advance  this 
rashly,  since  Aristotle  lias  said,  that  mathematicians  reason  for  the  must 
part  in  the  first  figure.     What  led  him  to  think  so  ^^^as,  that  the  first 
figure  only  yields   conclusions  that  are  universal   and   alBrnmtive,   and 
the  conclusions  of  mathematics  are  connnonly  of  that  kind.     But  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  prop*»sitions  of  mathematics  are  not  calcgnricsl 
propositions,  consisting  of  one  subject  and  one  predicate.     They  exptetQ 
wmie  relation  which  one  quantity  bears  to  another,  and  on  that  accoun 
nmst  have  three  tenns.     The  quantities  compared  make  two,  and  tli 
relation   lietween  them  is   a  third.     Now,  to  sucli  propositions  wc.  can 
neither  apply  the  rules  concerning  the  conversion  of  propositions,  nor  ca^, 
they  enter  into  a  syllogism  of  any  of  the  figures  or  modes.     Wc  obeerrea 
licfore,  that  this  conversion,  J  h  grtaier  than  D,  therefore*  B  i$  iru  iham* 
A,  doc«  nut  fidl  within  the  rules  of  conversion  given  by  Aristotle  or  the 
logicians  ;  and  we  now  add,  that  this  simple  reasiming,  //  h  tquai  to  /},  nml\ 
li  to  C,  Uierefore  A  is  equal  to  C\  cannot  l»e  brought  into  any  syllogtss 
in  figure  and  mode.     There  are  indeed  Fyllopsms  into  which  matlicmatic 
projiojiitinns  may  enter,  and  of  Huch  we  shall  afterwards  s|ie:dc ;  but 
nave  tiulhing  to  do  with  the  sy».lem  af  figtire  and  niiHle. 

\V  Ik'H  we  go  without  the  circle  of  the  nuitheiJiatieal  MTieuces,  1  kll 
fig  in  whkh  thefe  seems  to  be  mi  much  dentonst ration  as  iJi  that  ptrt 
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of  logic  which  treats  of  the  fisures  and  modes  of  syllogism ;  but  the  few 
remarks  we  have  made  show  uiat  it  has  some  weak  places :  and,  besides, 
this  system  cannot  be  used  as  an  engine  to  rear  itself. 

The  compass  of  the  syllogistic  system,  as  an  engine  of  science,  may  be 
discerned  by  a  compendious  and  general  view  of  the  conclusion  drawn,  and 
the  argument  used,  to  prove  it,  in  each  of  the  three  figures. 

In  the  first  figure,  the  conclusion  affirms  or  denies  something  of  a  certain 
species  or  individual ;  and  the  argument  to  prove  this  conclusion  is,  that 
the  same  thing  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  tne  whole  genus  to  which  that 
species  or  individual  belongs. 

In  the  second  figure  the  conclusion  is.  That  some  species  or  individual 
does  not  belong  to  such  a  genus ;  and  the  argument  is.  That  some  attribute 
common  to  the  whole  genus  does  not  belong  to  that  species  or  individual. 

In  the  third  figure,  the  conclusion  is.  That  such  an  attribute  belongs  to 
part  of  a  genus;  and  the  argument  is.  That  the  attribute  in  question 
Delongs  to  a  species  or  individual  which  is  part  of  that  genus. 

I  apprehend,  that  in  this  short  view,  every  conclusion  that  falls  within 
the  compass  of  the  three  figures,  as  well  as  the  mean  of  proof,  is  compre* 
hended.  The  rules  of  all  the  figures  might  be  easily  deduced  fVom  it ;  and 
it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  principle  of  reasoning  in  all  the  three ;  so 
that  it  is  not  strange,  that  a  syllogism  of  one  figure  should  be  reduced  to 
one  of  another  figure. 

The  general  principle  in  which  the  whole  terminates,  and  of  which  eveiy 
categorical  syllogism  is  only  a  particular  application,  is  this.  That  what  is 
affirmed  or  aenicd  of  the  whole  genus  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  every 
species  and  individual  belonging  to  it.  This  is  a  principle  of  undoubted 
certainty  indeed,  but  of  no  great  depth.  Aristotle  and  all  the  logicians 
assume  it  as  an  axiom,  or  first  principle,  from  which  the  syllogistic  system^ 
as  it  were,  takes  its  departure;  and  after  a  tedious  voyage,  and  great 
expense  of  demonstration,  it  lands  at  last  in  this  principle,  as  its  ultimate 
conclusion,  0  curas  hominum  I  0  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  ! 

SECT.  VI. — ON  MODAL  SYLLOGISMS. 

Categorical  propositions,  besides  their  quantity  and  quality,  have 
another  affection,  by  which  they  are  divided  into  pure  and  modal.  In  a 
pure  proposition,  the  predicate  is  barely  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject : 
but  in  a  modal  proposition,  the  affirmation  or  negation  is  modified,  by  being 
declared  to  be  necessary,  or  contingent,  or  possible,  or  impossible.  These 
are  the  four  modes  observed  by  Aristotle,  from  which  he  denominates  a 
proposition  modal.  His  genuine  disciples  maintain,  that  these  are  all  the 
modes  that  can  efifect  an  affirmation  or  negation,  and  that  the  enumeration 
is  complete.  Others  maintain,  that  this  enumeration  is  complete;  and 
that,  when  an  affirmation  or  negation  is  said  to  be  certain  or  uncertain, 
probable  or  improbable,  this  makes  a  modal  proposition,  no  less  than  the 
four  modes  of  Aristotle.  We  shall  not  enter  into  this  dispute,  but  proceed 
to  observe,  that  the  epithets  oi  pure  and  modal  are  applied  to  syllogisms  as 
well  as  to  propositions.  A  pure  syllogism  is  that  in  which  both  premises 
are  pure  propositions.  A  modal  syllogism  is  that  in  which  either  of  the 
premises  is  a  modal  proposition. 

The  syllogisms  of  which  we  have  already  said  so  much,  are  those  only 
which  are  pure  as  well  as  categorical.  But  when  we  consider,  that 
tlirough  all  the  figures  and  modes,  a  syllogism  may  have  one  premise  moda^ 
of  any  of  the  four  modes,  while  the  other  is  pure,  ot  it  tca.^  \>aN^\i 
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premises  modal,  and  tliat  thoy  may  lie  either  of  the  same  mode*  or  of  diM 
ferent  modes,  what  pTcidif^oiis  viiriety  arises  fnnn  all  these  combinations  M 
Nijw,  it  is  the  business  of  a  logician  to  show  how  the  conclu.sion  h  a!fect<f<l| 
in  all  this  variety  of  Cases      Aristotle  has  done  this  in  his  first  Analytic 
^vith  immense  labour ;  and  it  will  not  be  tlionght  straoge,  that,  when  he 
had  emphiyed  on!y  four  chapters  in  discussing  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  modes,  true  and  folsCj  of  pure  syllcfgisms,  he  should  employ  fif 
upon  mofhil  syllogisms, 

I  am  very  willing  to  excuse  myself  from  entering  upon  this  g^reat  branch 
of  lugic,  by  the  judgment  and  examijle  of  those  who  cannot  be  charged 
cither  witii  want  of  respect  to  Aristotle^  or  with  a  low  esteem  of  the  syUo- 
gistic  art. 

Keckcrman,  a  famous  Dantzicsin  professor,  who8|ient  his  life  in  tcathing 
and  writing  logic,  in  his  huge  folio  system  of  that  science,  published  ttnna  ' 
IfiOO,  calls  the  doctrine  of  the  unMlals  the  crtt,r  Lfi^korttnL     With  rcgart 
to  the  sclmlastic  doctnrs.  nmong  whom  this  was  n  |iroverb,  />*•  mnitaiihn 
non  fj^Hfftabt  axinus,  he  thinks  it  veiy  dubious  whether  they  tortured  mo 
the  modal  sylJogisnis,  or  were  mtist  tortured  by  them.     But  th»*sc  cral>lx;d 
geniuses,  says  he,  made  this  doctrine  so  ver)'  thorny,  that  it  i»  filter  to  tcjii 
a  man's  wits  in  pieces  than  to  give  them  solidity.     IJe  desires  it  to  be] 
obser^^ed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  modals  is  adapted  to  the  Greek  hinguiig««f 
The  modal  terms  were  frequently  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  disputation^l 
and,  on  that  account,  are  so  fully  handled  by  Aristotle:  but,  in  the  Latiilj 
ttmgue,  you  shall  hardly  ever  meet  mth  them.     Nor  do  I  rememlier,  in  iilf  _ 
my  experience,  says  he,  to  have  oljserved  any  man  in  danger  of  being  fuUerf 
in  a  dispute,  through  his  ign (trance  of  the  modals. 

This  author,  however,  out  of  respect  to  Aristotle^  treat*  pretty  fully  crf-i 
modal  propositions,  showing  how  to  distinguish  thi'ir  subject  and  predicat 
their  fjnantity  and  quality.     But  the  mmlul  syllogisms  he  passes  ov 
altogether. 

Lud^vicus  Vires,  whom  I  mention,  not  as  a  devotee  of  Aristotle,  but 
account  of  lii.s  own  judgment  and  learning,  thinks  that  the  doctrine 
mmlals  ought  tube  banished  out  i>f  logic,  ancl  rendtted  to  grammar;  and 
that  if  the  grammar  of  the  (J reek  tongue  had  been  brought  to  a  system  in 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  that  most  acute  pliilosopher  would  have  saved  the 
great  labour  lie  has  bestowed  on  this  subject. 

Murgersdick,  after  enumerating  five  classes  of  mu'  sma,  obserreSpj 

that  they  require  many  rules  and  cautions  which  .V  hath  handle4l 

diligently  ;  but  that,  as  the  use  itf  tliem  is  not  great,  and  their  rules  dif^ 
ficult.  he  thinks  it  not  worth  while  t<»  enter  into  the  discussion  of  them  ;J 
I'leconmi ending  to  those  who  wotdd  understand  them,  the  moat  leamcJlj 
p«rapbrase  of  Joannes  Hlonlorius  ujKni  the  lirst  biwk  of  the  First  Analytics;,  | 

All  the  writers  <jf  logic  for  two  hundred  years  back  that  have  folic n  int 
my  hands,  have  passed  over  the  rules  of  modal  svUogisms  with  as  UtlJ 
c«'nnn(»ny.  80  that  this  great  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  syllogism,  so  dill 
gently  handled  by  Aristotle,  fell  into  negli*ct,  if  not  contempt,  even  whili 
the  di>ctrine  of  ptire  jsyllogisms  continued  in  the  higliest  esteem.  Mow  * 
hv  these  authoritii-s,  t  SkliaH  let  this  doctrine  rest  in  peace,  withotii  givts 
toe  Ictttt  disttirbanee  to  its  a*lu*^. 


ABOT.  Til.— ox  SVLLOGtaJ^S  THAT  DO  NOT  BfiLONQ  TO  F1G17EIB  AND  MOI»K« 

AmtvTnTLte  gnrcs  smne  cibiervatioiis  upon  im))eriect  syllogisnts;  suelt  msi 
the  Eathymctmi,  in  \r\ikh  mie  of  the  ^Tcmi«A!«  is  not  expresscdj  but  under- 
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stood ;  induction,  wherein  we  collect  an  universal  from  a  full  enumeration 
of  particulars;  and  examples^  which  are  an  imperfect  induction.  The 
logicians  have  copied  Aristotle^  upon  these  kinds  of  reasoning,  without  any 
considerable  improvement.  But  to  compensate  the  modal  syllogisms^ 
which  they  have  laid  aside,  they  have  given  rules  for  several  kinds  of 
syllogisms,  of  which  Aristotle  takes  no  notice.  These  may  be  reduced  to 
two  classes. 

The  first  class  comprehends  the  sylli^sms  into  which  any  exclusive, 
restrictive,  exceptive,  or  reduplicative  proposition  enters.  Suchproposi- 
tions  arc  by  some  called  ejcponibh,  by  otners  imperfectly  modal.  The  rules 
given  with  r^;ard  to  these  are  obvious,  from  a  just  interpretation  of  the 
propositions. 

The  second  class  is  that  of  hypothetical  syllogisms,  which  take  that 
denomination  from  having  a  hypothetical  proposition  fbr  one  or  both  pre- 
mises. Most  logicians  give  the  name  of  hj/potnetical  to  all  complex  propo- 
sitions vf^ich  have  more  terms  than  one  suDJect  and  one  predicate.  I  use 
the  word  in  this  large  sense,  and  mean,  by  hypothetical  syllogisms,  all  those 
in  which  either  of  the  premises  consists  of  more  terms  than  two.  How 
many  various  kinds  there  may  be  of  such  syllogisms,  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. The  logicians  have  given  names  to  some ;  such  as  the  copulative, 
the  conditional,  by  some  caUed  the  hypothetical,  and  the  disjunctive. 

Such  syllogisms  cannot  be  tried  by  the  rules  of  figure  and  mode.  Every 
kind  would  require  rules  peculiar  to  itself.  Logicians  have  given  rules  for 
some  kinds ;  but  there  are  many  that  have  not  so  much  as  a  name. 

The  dilemma  is  considered  by  most  logicians  as  a  species  of  the  disjunc- 
tive syllogisnh  A  remarkable  property  of  this  kind  is,  that  it  may  some- 
times be  happily  retorted :  it  is,  it  seems,  like  a  hand  grenade,  which,  by 
dexterous  management,  may  be  thrown  back,  so  as  to  spend  its  force  upon 
the  assailant.  Wc  shall  conclude  this  tedious  account  of  sylloeisms  with  a 
dilemma  mentioned  by  A.  Gellius,  and  from  him  by  many  logicians,  as 
insoluble  in  any  other  way. 

"  Euathlus,  a  rich  young  man,  desiroas  of  learning  the  art  of  pleading, 
applied  to  Protagoras,  a  celebrated  sophist,  to  instruct  him,  promising  a 
great  sum  of  money  as  his  reward ;  one  half  of  which  was  paid  down ;  the 
other  half  he  bound  himself  to  pay  as  soon  as  he  should  plead  a  cause 
before  the  judges  and  gain  it.  I'rotagoras  found  him  a  very  apt  scholar ; 
but,  after  he  had  made  good  progress,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  plead  causes. 
The  master,  conceiving  that  he  intended  by  this  means  to  shift  ofiT  his 
second  payment,  took,  as  he  thought,  a  sure  method  to  get  the  better  of 
his  delay.  He  sued  Euathlus  berore  the  judges ;  and  having  opened  his 
cause  at  the  bar,  he  pleaded  to  this  purpose :  O  most  foolish  young  man, 
do  you  not  see  that,  in  any  event,  I  must  gain  my  point  ?  for  if  the  judges 
give  sentence  for  me,  you  must  pay  by  their  sentence ;  if  against  me,  the 
condition  of  our  bargain  is  fulfillea,  and  you  have  no  plea  left  for  your 
delay,  after  having  pleaded  and  gained  a  cause.'  To  which  Euathlus 
answered :  O  most  wise  master,  I  might  have  avoided  the  force  of  your 
argument,  by  not  pleading  my  own  cause.  But,  giving  up  this  advantage, 
do  you  not  see  that,  whatever  sentence  the  judges  pass,  I  am  safe  ?  If  they 
give  sentence  for  me,  I  am  acquitted  by  their  sentence ;  if  against  me,  the 
condition  of  our  bargain  is  not  fulfilled,  by  my  pleading  a  cause,  and  losing 
it.  The  judges,  thinking  the  arguments  unanswerable  on  both  sides,  pot 
oif  the  cause  to  a  long  day." 
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CHAPTER  V, 

ACCOUNT  OF  TItE  REMAINING  BOOKS  OF  THfi  ORGAKON. 


SECT. I 


TMK  LAST  ANALYTICS. 


In  the  First  Analytics,  syllogisms  are  consitlered  in  re.s|>ect  of  tlic 
ffinn  ;  tlity  are  nuw  tu  hv  cimsklcred  in  respect  of  tlicir  tnultcr.  Tlie  for 
lies  in  tlie  necessary  connexion  between  the  premises  and  the  cuiiclusioti  ; 
and  ivhere  such  a  connexion  iii  \s'antijig,  they  are  said  to  be  iufunitul»  or 
vitioiis  in  point  of  form. 

But  nliere  there  is  no  fault  in  the  fbrm^  there  may  be  in  the  matt4;r ; 
that  is,  in  the  propositions  of  which  they  are  composed,  which  may  be 
or  false,  probable  or  improbable. 

When  the  premises  are  certain^  and  the  conclu^Jnn  dra^^Ti  from  then 
tine  form,  this  is  demonstration,  and  prodnces  science.  Such  syllci 
ju-e  called  etpociuticalf  and  arc  handled  in  the  two  books  of  thf  I^ixt 
lytics.  When  the  preniis-rs  are  not  certain,  but  probable  only»  such  syllo- 
i;istn«  are  called  dmlcctkal ;  and  of  them  he  treatii  in  the  eight  liooks  iit  the 
Topics.  But  there  arc  Kimie  syllogisnis  wliich  seem  to  be  jierfect  IkjUi  in 
mutter  and  form,  when  they  are  not  really  so  ;  as,  a  face  may  seem  beau- 
tiful uhieh  is  but  painted.  These  being  apt  to  deceive,  and  produce  a 
false  opinion,  are  cidled  sophistical  i  and  they  are  the  subject  of  the  book 
con  cer  id  ng  Soph  ism  s . 

To  return  to  the  last  Analytics,  which  treat  of  demonstration  and  of 
science :  \\q  shall  not  pretend  to  abridge  thc$e  books,  for  Aristotle^s 
writings  do  not  admit  oi  abridgment :  no  man,  in  fewer  words,  can  say 
what  he  says  ;  ajid  he  is  nf>t  often  gnilty  of  repetition.  We  shall  only 
give  some  of  his  capital  conclusions,  omitting  his  long  reasoninga  and  uicr 
distinctions,  of  which  his  genius  was  wonderfully  productive 

All  demonKtralion  nuKst  be  built  upon  princijiles  already  known,  and 
these  ujMin  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  until  we  a>me  at  last  to  first  prin- 
ciples, uliich  neither  can  be  demonstrated,  nor  need  to  be,  being  evident 
of  themselves. 

W^e  cannot  dcmnnKtrate  things  in  a  circle,  supporting  the  conclusion 
the  premises,  und  the  premises  by  the  conclusion-     Nor  can  there  be  an  in 
finite  numWr  of  middle  terms  between  the  first  princijilc  and  theconclujiiia 

In  all  demonstration,  the  first  principles,  the  conclusion,  and  all  the  in 
termediate  propisitions,  must  be  necessary,  genend,  and  eternal  trntlmj 
for,  of  things  fortuitous,  contingent,  or  mutable,  or  of  individual  ihit 
there  is  no  demonstration. 

Some  demon^rations  prove  only,  that  the  thing  is  thus  affected  ;  otliei 
prove,  why  it  is  thus  affected.     1  he  former  may  be  drawn  from  a  remtj 
catiae^  or  from  an  effect  ;  but  the  latter  mu^t  be  drawn  from  an  immediaCj 
cause,  and  are  the  mo&t  jwrfect 

The  first  figure  is  be%t  adapted  to  demonstration,  because  it  afford*  con- 
clusion!^  untversidly  aiHrmattTC  ;  and  this  figure  ia  commonly  u^d  by  tiic 
mathematicians. 

The  denn*i  *        "         "*    native  prop<»#,»tion  is  prefenibh'  to  thai  of  a 

fifvtAtive  :  li  ;ui  uuiversid  to  tiiat  of  a  particular  ;  and 

^t  dr> 
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There  cannnot  be  opinion  and  science  of  the  same  thing  at  the  samd 
time. 

In  the  second  book  we  are  taught,  that  the  questions  that  may  be  put 
with  regard  to  any  thing  are  feur :  1.  Whether  the  thing  be  thus  af- 
fected. 2.  Why  it  is  thus  affected.  3.  Whether  it  exists.  4.  What 
it  is. 

The  hist  of  these  questions  Aristotle,  in  good  Greek,  calls  the  fVhat  is 
it  of  a  thing.  The  school-men,  in  very  barbarous  Latin,  called  this  the 
quiddity  of  a  thing.  This  quiddity,  he  proves  by  many  arguments,  cannot 
be  demonstrated,  but  must  be  fixed  by  a  definition.  This  gives  occasion 
to  treat  of  definition,  and  how  a  right  definition  should  be  formed.  As  an 
example,  he  gives  a  definition  of  the  number  three,  and  defines  it  to  be  the 
first  odd  number. 

In  this  book  he  treats  also  of  the  four  kinds  of  causes ;  efiicient,  ma- 
terial, formal,  and  final. 

Another  thing  treated  of  in  this  book,  is,  the  manner  in  which  we  ac» 
quire  first  principles,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  demonstration. 
These  are  not  innate,  because  we  may  be  for  a  great  part  of  life  ignorant 
of  them  :  nor  can  they  be  deduced  demonstratively  nrom  any  antecedent 
knowledge,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  first  principles.  Therefore  he 
concludes,  that  first  principles  are  got  by  induction,  from  the  informations 
of  sense.  The  senses  give  us  informations  of  individual  things,  and  from 
these  by  induction  we  draw  general  conclusions :  for  it  is  a  maxim  with 
Aristotle,  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  was  not  before 
in  some  sense. 

The  knowledge  of  first  principles,  as  it  is  not  acquired  by  demonstration, 
ought  not  to  be  called  science ;  and  therefore  he  calls  it  intelligence. 

SECT.  II. — OP  THE  TOPICS. 

The  professed  design  of  the  Topics  is,  to  show  a  method  by  which  a 
man  may  be  able  to  reason  with  probability  and  consistency  upon  every 
question  that  can  occur. 

Every  question  is  either  about  the  genus  of  the  subject,  or  its  specific 
difference,  or  something  proper  to  it,  or  something  accidental. 

To  prove  that  this  division  is  complete,  AristoUe  reasons  thus :  What- 
ever is  attributed  to  a  subject,  it  must  either  be,  that  the  subject  can  be 
reciprocally  attributed  to  it,  or  that  it  cannot.  If  the  subject  and  attri- 
bute can  be  reciprocated,  the  attribute  either  declares  what  the  subject  is, 
and  then  it  is  a  definition  ;  or  it  does  not  declare  what  the  subject  is,  and 
then  it  is  a  property.  If  the  attribute  cannot  be  reciprocated,  it  must  be 
something  contained  in  the  definition  or  not.  If  it  be  contained  in  the 
definition  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  the  genus  of  the  subject,  or  its  specific 
difference  ;  for  the  definition  consists  of  these  two.  If  it  be  not  contained 
in  the  definition  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  an  accident. 

The  furniture  proper  to  fit  a  man  for  arguing  dialectically  may  be  re- 
duced to  these  four  heads :  1.  Probable  propositions  of  all  sorts,  which  may 
on  occasion  be  assumed  in  an  argument.  2.  Distinctions  of  words  which 
are  nearly  of  the  same  signification.  3.  Distinctions  of  things  which  are 
not  so  far  asunder  but  that  they  may  be  taken  for  one  and  the  same. 
4.  Similitudes. 

The  second  and  the  five  following  books  are  taken  up  in  enumerating 
the  topics  or  heads  of  argument  that  may  be  used  in  questions  about  the* 
genus,  the  definition,  the  properties,  and  the  accidents  of  a  t]b\t^\  vo^^i^ 
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casionpiDy  he  introduces  tlie  topics  for  proving  things  to  be  the  same  or  rtif- 
fereut,  and  ihe  tufiics  for  pruring  one  thing  to  he  Ix'lter  or  worse  tbun  an- 
other. 

In  this  enumeration  of  topics^  Aristotle  has  shown  more  the  fertility  <vf 
hiB  genius  than  the  accuracy  of  method.  The  writers  of  logic  seem  U>  lie 
of  this  opinion  :  for  I  know  none  of  thcin  tliat  has  followed  him  closelj 
upon  this  subject,  Tliry  have  considered  tJje  topics  of  argumentation 
reducible  to  certain  axioms.  For  instance,  when  the  question  is  aKmt 
genus  of  a  things  it  must  be  determined  by  some  axiom  about  genus 
species;  when  it  is  about  a  definition^  it  must  lie  determined  by 
axiom  relating  to  definition,  and  things  defined  ;  iind  so  of  other  qucstimis* 
They  Imve  therefore  reduci^d  the  d<>ctrine  of  the  topics  to  certain  axioms  or 
canonSj  and  disposed  these  axioms  in  order  under  certain  heads, 

Tliis  methfrtl  scenic  to  be  more  commodioas  and  elegant  than  that  of 
Aristotle.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Aristotle  has  furnished  tJie 
maleriols  from  which  all  the  logicians  have  borro'weil  their  doctrine  of 
topics;  and  even  Cicero,  Quintilian,  imd  other  rhetorical  writers,  hnvc 
been  much  indebted  to  the  topics  of  Aristotle. 

He  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know^  w^jo  made  an  attempt  of  this  kind  ; 
and  in  this  he  acted  up  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  of 
ancient  philosophy.  Every  subject  of  human  thought  had  been  roductHi 
to  ten  categories  ;  every  thing  that  can  l*e  attributed  to  aiiy  subject*  to 
five  predicables  ;  he  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  forms  of  rensoning  to  fixed 
rules  of  figure  and  mode,  and  to  reduce  all  the  topics  of  argumenlatjou  under 
certain  heads  ;  and  by  that  means  to  collect  as  it  were  into  one  Mnre  nil 
that  can  be  said  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  every  question,  and  t  '  - 

a  grand  arsenal,  from  ivhich  all  future  cornbatftuts  might  be  fnrni 
arms  offensive  and  defensive  in  every  cause,  so  as  to  leave  no  roiim  to 
future  gene  rati*  «ns  to  invent  any  thing  new. 

The  hhst  hook  of  the  Topics  is  a  cikIc  of  the  laws  according  to  whic^ 
syllogistiad  disputation  ooglit  to  be  managed,  both  on  the  jmrt  uf  tlic 
sa  riant  and  defendant :   from  which  it  is  evident,  that  this  phi  I 
trained  his  disciples  to  contend,  not  for  truth  merely,  but  for  victory. 


8KCT.  III. OP  THE  BOOK  CONCKRNIKO  SOFUI331S. 

A  SYLLOGISM  which  leads  to  a  false  conclusion  must  be  vitions*  cithe 
in  matter  or  form  ;  for,  from  true  principles*  nothing  but  truth  am 
justly  deduced.     If  the  matter  be  faulty,  that  is,  if  either  of  the  premi* 
be  faUe,  that  premise  must  be  denied  by  the  defendant.     If  the  fonn 
faulty,  some  rule  of  syllogism  is  transgressed  ;  ami  it  is  the  part  of  the  di5- 
fendant  to  show  what  general  or  special  rule  it  is  that  is  tnutagmsed :  m 
that,  if  he  be  an  able  logician,  he  will  Ih*  impregnable  in  the  defei 
truth,  and  may  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the  sophist.     But  as  there  «re  »yl 
logisms  which  may  seem  to  be  perfect  both  in  matter  and  form,  when  th* 
are  not  really  so,  as  n  ptcce  of  money  may  seem  to  be^jjutMl  coin  when  it 
adultemte,  such  t  syllogisms  are  considered  in  this*  treatiar^ 

order   to   make  a  nt   more   expert   in   the   use  of  his   defeosi 

weaj)oni». 

And  here  the  auUior,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  attempijt  to 
nil    the    fidhxcies  that  can  enter  into  a  5*ylh»glsm  under  thirteen  hisadii  j 
(»f  which  six  lit  in   the  diction   or  language,  and  tten'n   not   in   tf 
diction. 

faUacicsi  in  dictimt  are,  1 ,  When  an  arabigttous  utird  l»  lak«ll 
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one  time  in  one  sense,  and  at  another  time  in  another.  2.  When  an  am^ 
biguous  phrase  is  taken  in  the  same  manner.  3.  and  4.  Are  ambiguities 
in  syntax  ;  when  words  are  conjoined  in  syntax  that  ought  to  be  disjoined, 
or  disjoined  when  they  ought  to  be  conjoined.  5.  Is  an  ambiguity  in 
prosody,  accent,  or  pronunciation.  6.  An  ambiguity  arising  from  some 
figure  dF  speech. 

When  a  sophism  of  any  of  these  kinds  is  translated  into  another  lan- 
guage, or  even  rendered  into  unambiguous  expressions  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, the  fallacy  is  evident^  and  the  syllogism  appears  to  have  four 
terms. 

The  seven  fallacies  which  are  said  not  to  be  in  the  diction,  but  ia 
the  thing,  have  theirjproper  names  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  Without  minding  their  names,  we  shall  give  a  brief 
account  of  their  nature. 

1.  The  first  is.  Taking  an  accidental  conjunction  of  things  for  a  natural 
or  necessary  connexion :  as  when  from  an  accident  we  infer  a  property ; 
when  from  an  example  we  infer  a  rule ;  when  from  a  single  act  we  mfer  a 
habit. 

2.  Taking  that  absolutely,  which  ought  to  be  taken  comparatively,  or 
with  a  certain  limitation.  The  construction  of  language  often  leads  into 
this  fallacy ;  for,  in  all  languages,  it  is  common  to  use  absolute  terms  to 
signify  things  that  carry  in  them  some  secret  comparison ;  or  to  use  un- 
limit^  terms,  to  signify  what  from  its  nature  must  be  limited. 

3.  Taking  that  for  the  cause  of  a  thing  which  is  only  an  occasion,  or  con- 
comitant. 

4.  Begging  the  question.  This  is  done  when  the  thing  to  be  proved,  or 
some  thing  equivalent,  is  assumed  in  the  premises. 

5.  Mistaking  the  question.  When  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is 
not  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  proved,  but  something  else  that  is  mistaken 
for  it. 

6.  When  that  which  is  not  a  consequence  is  mistaken  for  a  consequence ; 
as  if,  because  all  Africans  are  black,  it  were  taken  for  granted  that  all 
blacks  are  Africans. 

7*  The  last  fallacy  lies  in  propositions  that  are  complex,  and  imply  two 
affirmations,  whereof  one  may  be  true,  and  the  other  false  ;  so  that  whether 
you  grant  the  proposition  or  deny  it,  you  are  entangled ;  as  when  it  is  af- 
firmed that  such  a  man  has  left  off  playing  the  fool.  If  it  be  granted,  it 
implies  that  he  did  play  the  fool  formerly.  If  it  be  denied,  it  implies,  or 
seems  to  imply,  that  he  plays  the  fool  still. 

In  this  enumeration  we  ought,  in  justice  to  Aristotle,  to  expect  only  the 
fallacies  incident  to  categorical  syllogisms.  And  I  do  not  find  that  the  lo- 
gicians have  made  any  aidditions  to  it  when  taken  in  this  view  ;  although 
they  have  given  some  other  fallacies  that  are  incident  to  syllogisms  of  the 
hypothetical  kind,  particularly  the  fallacy  of  an  incomplete  enumeration  in 
disjunctive  syllogisms  and  dilemmas.    - 

The  different  species  of  sophisms  above  mentioned  are  not  so  precisely 
defined  by  Aristotle,  or  by  subsequent  logicians,  but  that  they  allow  of 
great  latitude  in  the  application  ;  and  it  is  often  dubious  under  what  par- 
ticular species  a  sophistical  syllogism  ought  to  be  classed.  We  even  find 
the  same  example  brought  under  one  species  by  one  author,  and  under  an- 
other species  by  another.  Nay,  what  is  more  strange,  Aristotle,  himself 
employs  a  long  chapter  in  proving,  by  a  particular  induction,  that  all  the 
seven  may  be  brought  under  that  which  we  have  allied  mistaking  the. 
question,  and  which  is  commonly  called  ignoratio  eienchi.    And  iad««l 
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tlio  prrxif  of  tills  is  easy,  witlitnit  t.!mt  hiljonous  dctiiil  vvhicli  Arii^tolli? 
for  lilt?  purjKwe  ;  for  if  you  lop  oJt"  frnm  ihc  conclusion  of  a  Miphi^^tw 
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iipporlinl  by  the  ^ 
tliat  caso  w-ill  uhvuys  be  found  ditferent  from  tbjil  wliich  ouglit  to  have 
been  proved ;  and  so  it  falls  under  the  ignoralh  efeficfti. 

It  w'na  probably  Aristotle's  aim  to  reduce  all  the  pc^sible  variety  of 
aopliisms,  tis  lie  hud  attempted  to  do  of  just  syllogisms,  to  certniii  definite 
species ;  but  he  seems  to  be  sensible  that  he  had  fallen  short  in  thi%  liwi 
utteinnt.  When  a  genus  is  properly  divided  into  its  species*  the  Sijiecics 
shoula  not  only,  when  taken  together,  exhaust  the  \vholc  genus,  but  cvcrv 
species  should  have  its  own  precinct  so  accurately  defined,  that  one  nhiul 
not  encroach  upon  unother.  And  when  an  intSividual  can  l>c  said  to 
belong  to  two  or  three  different  species^  the  division  is  imperfect ;  yet  thii 
is  the  cose  of  Aristotle's  division  of  the  sophisms,  by  his  oA\qi  acknowWg- 
nu'Jit,  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  taken  for  a  division  strictly  logical* 
It  may  rather  be  compared  to  the  several  specie  or  forms  of  action  in%*rnt«*<l 
in  a  law  for  the  redress  of  wrongs.  For  every  wrong  there  is  u  rentedy 
in  law  by  one  action  or  another:  but  sometimes  u  man  may  lake  his 
choice  among  several  different  actions.  So  every  sciphistical  syllogism 
may,  by  a  little  art,  be  brought  nuder  one  or  other  of  the  species  men- 

three. 


tioned  by  Aristotle,  and  very  often  you  may  take  your  clioice  of  two  or 


Besides  the  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  sophisms,  there  iin? 
tnaiiy  other  things  in  this  treatise  e<incerning  the  art  of  managing  a  sylb»- 
gi&tieal  dispute  with  an  suitagonlt^t*  And  indeed,  if  the  pa&Hjtni  for  tKis 
kind  of  litigtition,  whieli  reigned  for  m  many  ages,  shi>uld  ever  again 
lift  u])  its  head,  we  may  predict,  that  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  ivill  then 
become  a  fashionable  study;  fcir  it  contains  such  admirable  materials  ami 
documents  for  this  art,  that  it  may  be  siud  to  have  brought  it  to  a  science. 

The  eoiiclubion  of  this  treatise  ought  not  to  be  ovcrItK>ked  :  it  manifextly 
relates^  not  to  the  present  treatise  only,  but  also  to  the  whole  AniUyticji 
and  Topics  of  the  author.     I  shall  therefore  give  the  substance  of  it. 

**  Of  those  who  may  l>e  called  inventors,  some  have  made  importHnt 
additions  to  things  long  before  begun  and  carried  on  througli  a  counMu  of 
ages ;  others  have  given  a  small  beginning  to  things  which,  in  succetHiiti^ 
times,  will  l>e  brought  to  greater  perfection.  The  beginning  of  a  thing, 
though  small,  is  the  chief  part  of  it,  imd  requires  the  greiitot  degree  of 
invention  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  niidte  additions  to  inventions  once  lM*gnn. 
NoWj  with  regard  to  the  dialectical  art,  there  was  not  something  done,  and 
something  remaining  to  Ik?  done.  There  was  absolutely  notliing  dime :  for 
those  who  profes6ed  the  art  of  disputation  bad  only  a  set  of  orations 
'comjiosed,  and  of  arguments,  and  of  captious  ouestions,  which  might  suit 
many  occasions.  These  their  scholars  soon  learned,  and  fittc<l  to  tl  ^' 
occasion*  This  was  not  to  teach  you  the  art,  but  to  furnish  yon  wi 
the  matcriahj  prckduced  by  the  art ;  as  if  a  man  professing  to  teac 
you  the  art  of  making  shoes  should  bring  you  a  parcel  of  shoes  of  varh 
sisses  ;ind  sinipes,  from  which  you  may  provide  those  who  want.  This  n 
have  its  use  ;  but  it  is  not  to  teach  tne  art  of  making  shoes^  And 
dtH'd,  with  regard  to  rhetorical  declamation,  there  are  many  precepts 
handed  down  from  ancient  times ;  but  with  regard  ta  the  construction  oi 
syllogisms*  not  oo#. 

••  We  have  thefefore  employed  much  time  and  labour  upon  tliis  suli 

and  if  our  sv^^ti^m  npfiearjti  to  you  not  to  be  in  the  ntimbcr  of  ihcil 

dii  being  bt'fort*  carried  a  certain  length,  were  left  to  be  |itf 
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fected,  we  hope  for  your  favourable  acceptance  of  what  is  done,  and  your 
indulgence  in  what  is  left  imperfect." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


REFLKCTIONS   ON   THE    UTILITY   OP   LOGIC,   AND   THE   MEANS  OP    ITS 

IMPROVEMENT. 

SECT.  I.— OP  THE  UTILITY  OP  LOGIC. 

Men  rarely  leave  one  extreme  without  running  into  the  contrary.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  excessive  admiration  of  Aristotle,  which 
continued  for  so  many  ages,  should  end  in  an  undue  contempt :  and  that 
the  high  esteem  of  logic,  as  the  grand  engine  of  science,  should  at  last  make 
way  for  too  unfavourable  an  opinion,  which  seems  now  prevalent,  of  its 
being  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education.  Those  who  think 
according  to  the  fashion,  as  the  greatest  part  of  men  do,  will  be  as  prone 
to  go  into  this  extreme,  as  their  grandfathers  were  to  go  into  the  contrary. 

Laying  aside  prejudice,  whether  fashionable  or  unfashionable,  let  us 
consiaer  whether  logic  is,  or  may  be  made,  subservient  to  any  good  pur- 
pose. Its  professed  end  is,  to  teach  men  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to  reason, 
with  precision  and  accuracy.  No  man  will  say  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  ;  the  only  thmg,  therefore,  that  admits  of  doubt  is,  whether 
it  can  be  taught. 

To  resolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  observed,  that  our  rational  faculty  is  ^ 
the  gift  of  God,  given  to  men  in  a  very  different  measure.  Some  have  a 
large  portion^  some  a  less ;  and  where  there  is  a  remarkable  defect  of  the 
natural  power  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  culture.  But  this  natural 
power,  even  where  it  is  the  strongest,  may  he  dead  for  want  of  the  means 
of  improvement ;  a  savage  may  have  been  born  with  as  good  faculties  as  a 
Bacon  or  a  Newton :  but  his  talent  was  buried,  being  never  put  to  use ; 
while  theirs  was  cultivated  to  the  l)est  advantage. 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  chief  mean  of  improving  our 
rational  power  is  the  vigorous  exercise  of  it,  in  various  ways  and  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  by  which  the  habit  is  acquired  of  exercisfing  it  properly. 
Without  such  exercise,  and  good  sense  over  and  above,  a  man  who  has 
studied  logic  all  his  life  may,  after  all,  be  only  a  petulant  wrangler,  without 
true  judgment  or  skill  of  reasoning  in  any  science. 

I  take  this  to  be  Locke's  meaning  when,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Education, 
he  says,  "  If  you  would  have  your  son  to  reason  well,  let  him  read  Chilling- 
worth."  The  state  of  things  is  much  altered  since  Locke  wrote.  Logic 
has  been  much  improved,  chiefly  by  his  writings ;  and  yet  much  less  stress 
is  laid  upon  it,  and  less  time  consumed  in  it.  His  counsel,  therefore, 
was  judicious  and  reasonable ;  to  wit,  That  the  improvement  of  our 
reasoning  power  is  to  be  expected  much  more  from  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  authors  who  reason  the  best,  than  from  studying 
voluminous  systems  of  logic.  But  if  he  had  meant  that  the  stuay  of 
logic  was  of  no  use,  nor  deserved  any  attention,  he  surely  would  not  have 
taken  the  pains  to  have  made  so  considerable  an  addition  to  it  by  his 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding^  and  by  his  Thoughts  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  Understanding.  Nor  would  he  have  remitted  his  pupil  to  Chilling- 
worth,  the  acutest  logician  as  well  as  the  best  reasoner  of  his  age ;  and  one 
who,  in  innumerable  places  of  his  excellent  book,  without  pedantry  ef» 
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in  that  pedantic  agc«  makes  the  hapnieat  application  f>f  the  rules  of  Icigiejl 
for  unravelling  the  sopliistical  reasoning  of  nis  antagonist*  J 

Our  reasoning  power  makes  no  apnearance  in  infancy  ;  but  as  we  grovn 
up,  it  unfolils  itself  by  degrees,  like  the  bud  of  a  tree.  When  a  child  fir»t^ 
draws  an  inference,  or  perceives  the  force  of  an  inference  drawn  by 
another,  we  may  call  this  the  birth  ofhix  reaxon  :  but  it  is  yet  like  a  nev-»j 
born  babe,  weak  and  tender ;  it  must  be  cherislied,  carried  in  arms,  '''^ 
have  food  of  easy  digestion,  till  it  gather  ^strength. 

I  believe  no  man  remembers  the  birth  of  his  reason:  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  decisions  are  at  first  weak  and  wavering ;  and,  coniparr«lJ 
with  that  steady  conviction  ivhich  he  acquires  in  ripe  years,  are  like  tlioJ 
dawn  of  tlie  morning  compared  with  noon-day.  We  see  that  the  reanmil 
of  children  yields  to  authority,  as  a  reed  to  the  wind  ;  nay,  that  it  cllngn 
to  it,  and  h^ans  upon  it,  as  if  conscious  of  its  own  wetdcness.  ■ 

^Vhen  reason  acquires  such  strength  as  to  stand  on  its  own  bottotn^ 
withfiut  the  aid  of  authority,  or  even  in  opposition  to  autliority,  this  nift« 
be  called  its  manly  age^  But  in  most  men  it  hardly  ever  arrives  at  thin 
period.  Jlfanyt  by  tlieir  situation  in  life,  have  not  the  opportunity  of  ctjl4 
tivating  their  rational  po^vers.  I^lany,  from  the  habit  they  have  acquircM 
of  submitting;  their  opinions  to  the  authority  of  others^  or  from  Mimu 
other  principle  which  operates  more  powerfully  than  the  love  of  tmtlfa 
suffer  their  judgment  to  be  carried  along  to  the  end  of  their  days  cithclj 
by  the  authority  of  a  leader,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  a  multitude,  or  by  iKrin 
own  passions.  Such  persons,  however  learned,  however  acute,  may  hm 
said  to  be  all  their  days  children  in  understanding,  lliey  reason,  thc|4 
dispute,  and  perhaps  write  ;  but  it  is  not  that  they  may  mid  the  truth  J 
but  that  they  may  defend  opinions  which  have  descended  to  them  hy  in  J 
heritance,  or  into  which  they  have  fallen  by  accident,  or  been  led  hyj 
affection.  U 

I  agree  with  ^fr,  Locke,  that  there  is  no  study  better  fitted  to  i  1 1 1 1  mum 
and  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers,  than  that  of  the  matli  *  J  ] 
sciences,  fur  two  reasons  ;  first,  Because  there  is  no  other  branch  «  i_*  I 

which  gives  such  scope  to  long  and  accurate  trains  of  reasoning  ;  uruld 
secondly,  Becau^  in  mathematics,  there  is  no  room  for  authority,  nor  fiM 
prejudice  of  any  kind  which  may  give  a  false  bias  to  the  jutigment.  % 

M'hen  a  youth  of  moderate  parts  begins  to  study  Euclid,  every  tttSnq 
at  first  is  new  to  him.  His  apprehension  is  unsteady;  his  judgment  IM 
feeb!c,  and  rt*stsi  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  partiv  rifMiO'l 
the  authority  of  his  teacher.     But  every  time  he  goes  over  the  d*  ,  | 

the  axioniSj  the  el  em  en  tar}'  propositions,  more  light  breaks  in  U]  :  I 

tlie  language  becomes  familiar,  and  conveys  clear  and  steady  concept ioiwtj 
the  judgment  is  confirmed:  he  begins  to  see  what  demonstration  is;  «o^ 
it  is  impossible  to  see  it  without  being  eharmeil  with  it.  He  jK'rceirw  in 
to  lie  a  kind  of  evidence  that  has  no  need  of  authority  to  strengthen  it.  H^ 
fnids  himself  emancipated  from  that  bondage,  and  exults  so  much  in  thiil 
new  !7tate  of  independence,  that  he  spurns  at  authority,  and  would  barq 
demonstration  for  ever)^  thing :  until  experience  teaches  him,  that  lltiM 
is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  cannot  be  had  in  most  things  ;  and  that,  in  hkmm 
mmt  impof  tant  ojucerns,  he  must  rest  contented  with  probability.  fl 

Aft  he  gt»e>*  on  in  mathematics,  the  road  of  demonstration  bec^miM  stnootn 

and  easy;  he  can  ^^'nlk  in  it  firmlv,  and  take  wider  step** ;  and  at  last  bal 

'     V  '  '      '    tnly  of  understanding  a  demonttrttiatii  butafdl*J 

ting  mathematical  truths.  1 

iUJi  R  niJdi^  wilL'JUt  niles  of  logic,  may  iicf|uire  a  habit  of 
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justly  in  mathematics,  and  I  believe  he  may,  by  like  means,  acquire  a  habit 
of  reasoning  justly  in  mechanics,  in  jurispruaence,  in  politics,  or  in  any 
other  science.  Grood  sense,  good  examples,  and  assiduous  exercise,  may  bring 
a  man  to  reason  justly  and  acutely  in  his  own  profession,  without  rules. 

But  if  any  man  think,  that,  from  this  concession,  he  may  infer  the  in- 
utility of  logic,  he  betrays  a  great  want  of  that  art  by  this  inference  ;  for 
it  is  no  better  reasoning  than  this,  That  because  a  man  may  go  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  by  the  way  of  Paris,  therefore  any  other  road  is  useless. 

There  is  perhaps  no  practical  art  which  may  not  be  acquired,  in  a  very 
considerable  dc^ee,  by  example  and  practice,  without  reducing  it  to  rules. 
But  practice,  joined  with  rules,  may  carry  a  man  on  in  his  art  farther, 
and  more  quickly,  than  practice  without  rules.  Every  ingenious  artist 
kno^vs  the  utility  of  having  his  art  reduced  to  rules,  and  by  that  means 
made  a  science.  He  is  thereby  enlightened  in  his  practice,  and  works 
with  more  assurance.  By  rules,  he  sometimes  corrects  his  own  errors,  and 
often  detects  the  errors  of  others ;  he  finds  them  of  great  use  to  confirm 
his  judgment,  to  justify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn  what  is  wrong. 

Is  it  of  no  use  in  reasoning  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
powers  of  the  human  understanding,  by  which  we  reason  ?  Is  it  of  no  use 
to  resolve  the  various  kinds  of  reasoning  into  their  simple  elements  ;  and  to 
discover,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  rules  by  which  these  elements  are  com- 
bined in  judging  and  reasoning  ?  Is  it  of  no  use  to  mark  the  various 
fallacies  in  reasoning,  by  which  even  the  most  ingenious  men  have 
been  led  into  error  ?  It  must  surely  betray  great  want  of  understanding, 
to  think  these  things  useless  or  unimportant.  These  are  the  things  which 
logicians  have  attempted,  and  which  they  have  executed;  not  indeed 
so  completely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  improvement,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  very  considerable  aid  to  our  reasoning  powers.  That  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  with  regard  to  definition  and  division,  with  regard  to  the 
conversion  and  opposition  of  propositions,  and  the  general  rules  of  reasoning, 
are  not  without  use,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  blunders  committed 
by  those  who  disdain  any  acquaintance  with  them. 

Although  the  art  of  categorical  syllogism  is  better  fitted  for  scholastic 
litigation  than  for  real  improvement  in  knowledge,  it  is  a  venerable  piece  of 
antiquity,  and  a  great  effort  of  human  ffenius.  We  admire  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  and  the  wall  of  China,  though  useless  burdens  upon  the  earth  : 
we  can  bear  the  most  minute  description  of  them,  and  travel  hundreds  of 
leases  to  see  them :  if  any  person  should,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  destroy 
or  deface  them,  his  memory  would  he  had  in  abhorrence.  The  predicaments 
and  predicables,  the  rules  of  syllogism,  and  the  topics,  have  a  like  title  to 
our  veneration  as  antiquities;  they  are  uncommon  efforts,  not  of  human 
power,  but  of  human  genius ;  and  they  make  a  remarkable  period  in  the 
progress  of  human  reason. 

The  prejudice  against  logic  has  probably  been  strengthened  by  its  being 
taught  too  early  in  life.  Boys  are  often  taught  logic  as  they  are  taught 
theur  creed,  when  it  is  an  exercise  of  memory  only,  without  understanding. 
One  may  as  well  expect  to  understand  grammar  before  he  can  speak,  as  to 
understand  logic  before  he  can  reason.  It  must  even  be  acknowledged, 
that  commonly  we  are  capable  of  reasoning  in  mathematics  more  early  than 
in  logic.  The  objects  presented  to  the  mind  in  this  science  are  of  a  very 
abstract  nature,  and  can  be  distinctly  conceived  only  when  we  are  capable 
of  attentive  reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  understanding,  and 
after  we  have  been  accustomed  to  reason.  There  may  be  an  elementary 
logic,  level  to  the  capacity  of  those  who  have  been  but  l\\.\]L&  ««5t^v«fti.^ 
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reason iiijj; ;  but  tlie  moRt  imiwrlinil  parts  of  ibis  science  require  a  nf 
ujiilersttimling,  capable  of  relied in^  upon  its  own  operations  Ihercfon 
to  make  bn^ric  tbe  first  branch  of  science  that  is  to  he  tuugUt,  is  an  old  erro 
til  at  ought  to  be  corrected. 


SRCT.  U. — OP  THE  IMPnOVEMKNT  OF  LOOIC. 

In  compositions  of  human  thought,  expressed  hv  speech  or  by  \rntinj 
whatever  is  excellent  and  wbi^it ever  is  faulty  fall  within  the  province,  eith- 
of  grammar,  or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  logic*  Propriety  of  expression  is  the  pr 
vinceof  grammar  ;  p^ace,  elegance*  and  force ^  in  thought  and  in  cxprcssioi 
arc  the  province  of  rhetoric  ;  ju'stness  and  accuracy  of  thought  are  ill 
province  of  logic, 

Tlie  faults  in  composition,  therefore,  which  fidl  under  the  censure  of 
logic,  are  obscure  and  indistinct  conceptions,  false  judsrment,  inconclusive 
reasoning,  and  all  improprieties  in  tiistinctions,  definitions,  division,  or 
method.  To  aid  our  rational  powers  in  avoiding  tliesc  faults,  and  in 
atttiining  the  opposite  excellencies,  is  the  end  of  logic;  and  whatever  there 
is  in  it  that  has  no  tendency  to  promote  this  end,  ought  to  be  thrown  out. 
The  rules  of  logic  being  of  a  very  abstract  nature,  ought  to  be  illustratecl 
by  a  variety  of  real  and  striking  examples  takt*n  from  the  writings  of  giMid 
authors.  It  is  both  instructive  and  entertaining  to  observe  the  virtues  of 
accurate  composition  in  writers  of  fame :  we  cannot  see  them  without  being 
drawn  to  tlie  imitation  of  them,  in  a  more  powerful  manner  than  we  can 
he  by  dry  rules.  Nor  are  the  faults  of  such  writers  less  instructive  or  le*« 
powerful  monitors.  A  wreck  left  upon  a  shoal,  or  upon  a  rock,  is  not  niorv 
useful  to  the  sailor  than  the  faults  of  good  writers,  when  act  up  to  virw% 
are  to  those  who  come  after  them.  It  was  a  happv  thought  in  a  late 
ingenious  writer  of  English  grammar,  to  collect  under  the  several  rule* 
examples  of  had  English  found  in  the  most  approved  authors*  It  were  ti^^ 
be  wished  that  the  rules  of  logic  were  illustrated  in  the  same  manner.  ^S^^l 
these  means,  a  system  of  logic  would  become  a  rept>sitoryt  wherein  wliat^^ 
ever  is  most  acute  in  judging  and  in  reasoning,  wliatever  is  moet  accurate 
in  dividing,  distinguishing,  and  defining,  should  be  laid  up  and  dis|>osed  iu 
order  for  our  imitation,  and  wherein  the  false  steps  of  eminent  authors 
should  be  recorded  for  our  admonition. 

After  men  liad  lalioured  in  the  search  of  truth  near  two  thouMnd  years 
by  tlie  help  of  syllogisms,  bird  Bacon  proposed  the  method  of  induction,  us 
a  more  effectual  engine  for  that  purj)ose.  His  S^ovum  Organ  urn  ^ve  a 
new  turn  to  tlie  thoughts  and  lalnmrs  of  the  inquisitive*  morr  remarkable 
and  more  useful  than  that  which  the  Oroanon  of  Aristotle  had  given 
l>efore,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  second  ^and  era  in  the  pragresa  of 
human  reason* 

The  art  of  syllogism  pnxluced  numberless  disputes,  and  numberless  sects 
who  fought  against  each  other  with  much  animos^ity,  without  gaining  or 
losing  ground,  but  did  nothing  considerable  for  the  Wuefit  of  human  life- 
The  art  of  induction,  first  delineated  by  lord  Bacon,  prculuced  nuni)»crles« 
laboratories  and  observatories,  in  which  nature  has  bt»en  put  to  tlie  <]Ue»ttaQ 
by  thousands  of  experiments,  and  forced  to  confess  many  of  her  secrets 
before  were  hid  from  mortals:  and,  by  these,  arts  have  been  im proved « 
human  knowledge  wonderfully  increased. 

In  rciiBioning  by  syllogism,  from  general  principles,  wc  descend  t«i  a 
Usion  virtually  contained  in  them.     The  process  of  indnctiou  U  mufe 
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arduous,  being  an  ascent  from  particular  premises  to  a  general  conclusion. 
The  evidence  of  such  general  conclusions  is  probable  only,  not  demon- 
strative: but  when  the  induction  is  sufficiently  copious,  and  carried  on 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  it  forces  conviction  no  less  than  demonstration 
itself  docs. 

The  greatest  part  of  human  knowledge  rests  upon  evidence  of  this  kind. 
Indeed  we  can  have  no  other  for  general  truths  which  are  contingent  in 
their  nature,  and  depend  upon  the  will  and  ordination  of  the  Maker  of  the 
world.  He  governs  the  world  he  has  made  by  general  laws :  the  effects  of 
these  laws  in  particular  phenomena  are  open  to  our  observation ;  and,  by 
observing  a  train  of  uniform  effects  with  due  caution,  we  may  at  last  deci- 
pher the  law  of  nature  by  whicli  they  are  regulated. 

Lord  Bacon  has  displayed  no  less  force  of  genius  in  reducing  to  rules 
this  method  of  reasonmg  than  Aristotle  did  in  the  method  of  syllogism. 
His  Novum  Organum  ought  therefore  to  be  held  as  a  most  important 
addition  to  the  ancient  logic.  Those  who  understand  it,  and  enter  into  its 
spirit,  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  philosophical 
disquisitions  into  the  works  of  God.  They  will  learn  to  hold  in  due  con- 
tempt all  hypotheses  and  theories,  the  creatures  of  human  imagination,  and 
to  respect  nothing  but  facts  sufficiently  vouched,  or  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  by  a  fair  and  chaste  interpretation  pf  nature. 

Most  arts  have  been  reduced  to  rules,  after  they  had  been  brought  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection  by  the  natural  sagacity  of  artists ;  and  the 
rules  have  been  drawn  from  the  best  examples  of  the  art  that  had  been 
before  exhibited :  But  the  art  of  philosophical  induction  was  delineated  by 
lord  Bacon  in  a  very  ample  manner,  before  the  world  had  seen  any  tolerable 
example  of  it.  This,  although  it  adds  greatly  to  the  merit  of  the  author^ 
must  have  produced  some  obscurity  in  the  work,  and  a  defect  of  proper  ex- 
amples for  illustration.  This  defect  may  now  be  easily  supplied  from  those 
authors  who,  in  their  philosophical  disquisitions,  have  the  most  strictly 
pursued  the  path  pointed  out  in  the  iXovum  Organum.  Among  these.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  appears  to  hold  the  first  rank ;  having  in  the  third  book  of 
his  Prmcipia,  and  in  his  Optics,  had  the  rules  of  the  Novum  Organum 
constantly  in  his  eye. 

I  think  lord  Bacon  was  also  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  a 
system  the  prejudices  or  biases  of  the  mind,  which  are  the  causes  of  false 
judgment,  and  which  he  calls  the  idols  of  the  human  understanding.  Some 
late  writers  of  logic  have  very  properly  introduced  this  into  their  system  ; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  more  copiously  handled,  and  to  be  illustrated  by  resd 
examples. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  accurate  reasoning  to  distinguish  first 
principles  which  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  from  propositions  which 
require  proof.  All  the  real  knowledge  of  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts :  the  first  consisting  of  self-evident  propositions ;  the  second,  of 
those  which  are  deduced  by  just  reasoning  from  self-evident  propositions. 
The  line  that  divides  these  two  parts  ought  to  be  marked  as  distinctly  as 
])ossible ;  and  the  principles  that  are  self-evident  reduced,  a*  far  as  can  be 
done,  to  general  axioms.  This  has  been  done  in  mathematics  from  the 
beginning,  and  has  tended  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  that  science.  It 
has  lately  been  done  in  natural  philosophy :  and  by  this  means  that  science 
has  advanced  more  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  than  it  had  done  before 
in  two  thousand.  Every  science  is  in  an  unformed  state  until  its  first 
principles  are  ascertained;  after  which  it  advances  regularly,  and  secures 
the  ground  it  has  gained. 
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Allbuu^li  first  priueipleij  do  not  ailmit  uf  direct  proof,  yet  there  masit  bM 
cirtitjij  iiifirks  aim  cliiiractLTs  by  which  those  that  are  truly  such  uiay  bra 
ilisthiguished  from  ciJUiiti*rtV*ts.  These  murks  ought  la  be  describeii  atidl 
applietl,  t^j  distinj^iiish  the  gen ui tic  from  the  spurious.  I 

In  the  aiieieiit  philosopliy,  tliere  is  a  rcdutidance,  rather  than  a  defectj 
of  first  principles.  I^Jatiy  things  were  assumed  under  that  character 
without  a  ju.st  title  :  that  nature  abhors  a  racuntn  ;  that  bodies  do  iiul 
gravitate  iu  tiieir  proper  phiee ;  that  the  heaveuly  bodies  undergo  naj 
change  ;  tluit  they  move  hi  perfect  circles,  and  with  an  equable  mcitioiul 
Sncli  principles  as  ihcse  were  assumed  in  the  Peripatetic  pbiloaophjfl 
\\itb(»ut  prtHif,  as  if  they  were  self-evident*  J 

Des  CartL'Sj  sensible  of  this  weakness  in  the  ancient  philosophy,  audi 
desirous  to  guard  against  it  in  his  own  system,  resolved  to  admit  nothinn 
ujjtil  his  assent  was  forced  by  irresistible  evidence.  The  first  thing  ihiiM 
he  found  to  be  certitiu  and  evident  was^  that  he  thought^  and  reasonedj 
and  floubted.  He  found  birasLdf  under  a  necessity  of  believing  the  exi&tenoel 
of  those  mental  operations  of  which  he  was  conscious :  and  baviu^l 
thus  found  sure  footing  in  this  one  principle  of  ctmsciou^ness,  he  restedl 
satisHed  with  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to  build  the  whole  fabric  of  hisi 
knowledge!  upon  it  ;  like  Archiuiedes,  who  wanted  but  one  fixed  {Hiititl 
to  move  the  u bole  earth.    But  the  foundation  was  too  narrow;  and  in  hisi 

firngress  he  iinn wares  assumes  many  things  less  evident  thjui  those  whichJ 
le  attempts  to  prove.  Although  be  was  not  able  to  suspect  the  teMimony^l 
of  consciousness,  yet  he  thought  the  testimony  of  sense,  of  memory,  andJ 
of  every  other  faculty,  might  be  sus|»ecttHl,  and  otight  not  to  be  received] 
until  proof  was  brought  that  they  are  not  fallacious  'J'herefore  he  applies] 
tliesc  facidties,  whose  character  is  yet  in  question,  to  prove,  That  there  in 
an  inlinitely  perfect  Being  who  mado  him,  and  who  niude  his  senses^  hlM 
uieniorvt  his  reason,  and  all  his  faculties  :  1  bat  tliis  Being  is  no  deceiver,] 
and  therefore  could  not  give  him  faculties  that  are  fallacious;  and  that  oqI 
til  is  account  they  ile  serve  credit.  ] 

It  is  strange  that  this  pbilosopher,  who  found  himself  under  a  ne«J 
cessity  of  yielding  to  the  testimony  of  couseiousness,  did  not  tind  the  luiiiiH 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  te»timoiiy  of  bis  senst*s,  his  nu'morv»  and  bin 
understanding;  and  tliat,  while  he  was  certain  that  he  doubted  and  fm  ■ 
soned,  he  was  uncertain  whether  two  and  three  made  live,  and  wlietlnH 
he  was  dreaming  or  awake.  It  is  more  strange,  that  S4)  acute  a  rcasonen 
should  not  perceive  that  his  whole  train  of  reasoning,  to  prove  tbtq 
his  faculties  were  fallacious,  was  mere  sophistry ;  for  if  his  fucullieu 
were  fullacious,  thev  might  deceive  bim  in  this  train  of  reastming ;  audi 
so  the  conclusion,  'fhat  they  were  not  fallaci«*us,  wiis  only  the  testinioaiy,! 
of  his  faculties  in  their  own  favour,  and  might  be  a  fallacy.  ■ 

It  is  difhcult  to  give  any  reas^jn  for  distrusting  our  otlier  faculties*  that 
will  not  rejich  consciousness  itself.     And  he  who  distrusts  the  facnltii**  «rf"  j 
judging  and  reasi»ning  which  God  hath  given  him,  must  even  re^t  in  ht»B 
scepticism    till    he  come  to  a  sound  mind,   or    until  God  give  him  tiewl 
faculties  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  old.     If  it   be  not  a  first  pnnci(tKYi 
That  our  faculties  are  nt»t  fuflacicms^  w*e  must  be  uli*4dute  sceptics:   fur 
this  principle  is  incapable  of  a  priHif ;  and  if  it   is  not  certain,   nothing 
€ki-  can  be  certain. 

*«»  the  tiuie  of  Dc*  Cmrim,  it  hm  been  fishionable  with  those  wlm 

n   ah  .tract  philosophy,  to  employ  their  invention  in  finding  phili>- 

iiiitinnnts,    rither    to    prove  tliose    truth*    which    i»ught    to    lie 

*'ift  jiriiicijiles.  or  to  overturn  them  :  and  it  iti  nat  ea»y  t4i  »af » 
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whether  the  authority  of  first  principles  is  more  hurt  by  the  'first  of 
these  attempts^  or  by  the  last ;  for  such  principles  can  stand  secure  only 
upon  their  own  bottom ;  and  to  place  toem  upon  any  other  foundation 
than  that  of  their  intrinsic  evidence,  is  in  effect  to  overturn  them. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  very  sensible  and  judicious  treatise,  wrote  by 
Father  Buffier  about  fifty  years  ago,  concerning  first  principles  and  the 
source  of  human  judgments,  which,  with  great  propriety,  he  prefixed  to 
his  treatise  of  logic.  And  indeed  I  apprehend  it  is  a  subject  of  such 
consequence,  that  if  inquisitive  men  can  be  brought  to  the  same  unanimity 
in  the  first  principles  of  the  other  sciences  as  in  those  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  (and  why  should  we  despair  of  a  general  agree- 
ment in  things  that  are  self-evident.^)  this  might  be  considered  as  a  third 
grand  era  in  the  progress  of  human  reason. 


ESSAYS 


ON  THE 


ACTIVE  POWERS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


IKTRODUCTIOK. 


The  division  of  the  faculties  of  tlie  Imman  rnintl  into  Under  si  umims'  and 
fflH  is  very  ancient,  iind  has  been  verj  generally  adopted  ;  tlie  former 
comprcliending  all  our  speculative,  the  latter  all  t*ur  active  powers. 

It  is  evidently  the  iiitentioji  of  our  IVIaker,  tliat  man  should  be  an  octlve, 
and  nut  merely  a  speculative  being.      For  this  purpose  certaiJi  iu-tive  pnvem 


have  Ijeen  given  him,  limited 


Mne;. 
indeed 


1  in  many  re.s|>ects»  but  suited  to  his 


b 


rank  and  place  in  the  creation. 

Our  business  is  to  manage  these  |>owers,  by  proposing  to  otirselvea  the 
best  endiii  planning  the  most  projier  syatem  of  conduct  that  is  in  our  power, 
and  executijig  it  with  industry  and  zeal.  This  is  true  w*isdom ;  tliis  m  the 
very  intentiuu  of  our  being. 

Every  thing  virtuous  and  praiseworthy  must  lie  in  the  right  use  of  our 
jHiwer  ;  every  thing  vicious  and  bhnn cable  in  the  ahuse  of  it.  What  is  not 
within  the  iioherc  uf  our  power,  caonot  be  imputed  to  us  either  for  blame 
or  praise.  These  are  self-evident  truths,  to  which  every  unprejudiced 
mind  yields  an  immediate  and  invincible  assent. 

Knowledge  derives  its  vidne  from  this,  that  it  enlarges  our  power,  and 
directs  us  in  the  application  of  it.  For  in  the  right  employment  of  our 
active  power  consists  all  the  honour,  dignity*  and  worth  of  a  man,  and,  in 
the  abuse  and  jwrverj^ion  i>f  it,  all  vice,  corruption,  and  depravity* 

We  are  distinguished  from  the  brute  animals^  not  les^  by  our  active  thfta 
bv  our  speculative  powers. 

The  brutes  are  stimulated  to  various  actions  by  their  instincts,  by  llieir 
appetites,  by  their  passions.  But  they  seem  to  f>e  necessarily  determiiird 
by  the  strongest  impulse,  without  any  capacity  of  self-guvennneut.  There- 
fore we  do  not  blame  them  for  what  they  do;  nor  have  we  any  reoHon  ti» 
think  that  they  blame  themselves  They  may  Im*  traineii  up  by  dij^ijdine^ 
but  cannot  be  govfrm  d  by  law .  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  hare  tlui 
conception  of  a  law*  or  of  its  obligation. 

Man  is  capable  of  acting  from  motives  of  a  higher  nature.  He  [lercenirs 
a  dignity  and  worth  in  one  course  of  conduct,  a  demerit  and  turpitude  in 
another,  wdiich  brutes  have  not  the  capacity  to  discern. 

He  pereeiv€'S  it  to  be  his  duty  to  act  the  w(»rthy  and  the  hononmhle  piHf 
whether  his  appetites  and  i)assions  incite  him  to  it,  or  to  the  cuntmry* 
When  he  sacrilices  the  gratifieiition  of  the  \  ' 


gratineiition  of  the  strongest  a[i|)etites  or 

to  duty,  this  is  »o  far  from  diminishing  the  merit  of  his  ctju duct,  that  il 

greatly  increai^es  it,  and  a  fiords,  uimu  reflection,  an  inward  satislitcttoii 

»«d  ♦rhuiiph,  of  which  brute  animals  are  not  snseej^tible.     V\  hen  he  acta 

•f  V  jiurt,  he  has  a  consciousueui  of  demerit^  to  widch  they  ara  na 

efs. 
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Since,  therefore,  the  active  powers  of  man  make  so  important  a  part  of 
his  constitution,  and  distinguish  him  so  eminently  from  his  fellow  animals, 
they  deserve  no  less  to  be  the  subject  of  philosophical  disquisition  than  his 
intellectual  powers. 

A  just  knowledge  of  our  powers,  whether  intellectual  or  active,  is  so  far 
of  real  importance  to  us,  as  it  aids  us  in  the  exercise  of  them.  And  every 
man  must  acknowledge,  that  to  act  properly  is  much  more  valuable  than 
to  tliink  justly  or  reason  acutely. 


ESSAY  L 

OF  ACTIVE  POWER  IN  GENERAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THK  NOTION  OF  ACTIVE  POWER. 

To  consider  gravely  what  is  meant  by  Active  Power,  may  seem  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  and  to  be  mere  trifling.  It  is  not  a  term  of  art,  but  a 
common  word  in  our  language,  used  every  day  in  discourse,  even  by  the 
vulgar.  We  find  words  of  the  same  meaning  m  all  other  languages ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  perfectly  understood  by  all  men 
who  understand  the  English  language. 

I  believe  all  this  is  true,  and  that  an  attempt  to  explain  a  word  so  well 
understood,  and  to  show  that  it  has  a  meaning,  requires  an  apology. 

The  apolc^y  is.  That  this  term,  so  wejl  understood  by  the  vulgar,  has 
been  darkened  by  philosophers,  who,  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances, 
have  found  great  ditficulties  about  a  thing  which,  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
seems  perfectly  clear. 

This  has  been  the  more  easily  effected,  because  power  is  a  thing  so 
much  of  its  own  kind,  and  so  simple  in  its  nature,  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
logical  definition. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  things  perfectly  understood,  and 
of  which  we  have  clear  and  distinct  conceptions,  which  cannot  be  logically 
defined.  No  man  ever  attempted  to  define  magnitude ;  yet  there  is  no 
word  whose  meaning  is  more  distinctly  or  more  generally  understood.  We 
cannot  give  a  logical  definition  of  thought,  of  duration,  of  number,  or  of 
motion. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  such  things,  they  give  no  light.  They 
may  give  a  synonimous  word  or  phrase,  but  it  will  probably  be  a  worse  for 
a  better.  If  they  will  define,  the  definition  will  either  be  grounded  upon 
an  hypothesis,  or  it  will  darken  the  subject  rather  than  throw  light  upon  it. 

The  Aristotelian  definition  of  motion,  that  it  is  '^Jctu$  entis  in  potent la, 
f/uafrnus  in  potenlia"  has  been  justly  censured  by  modem  philosophers ; 
yet  I  think  it  is  matched  by  what  a  celebrated  modem  philosopher  has 
given  us,  as  the  most  accurate  definition  of  belief,  to  wit,  *'  That  it  is  a 
lively  idea  related  to  or  associated  with  a  present  impression."  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  172.  "  Memory,"  according  to  the  same  philo- 
sopher, **  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  repeat  our  impressions,  so  as  that 
they  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  their  first  vivacity ,  %xA^^  ^«i&s:««>mX' 
intermediate  betwixt  an  idea  &nd  an  imptesidoii.* 
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EucliJj  if  hii^  c<lit<^rs  huvo  not  done  liini  injustice,  has  attempted  to  dHinr 
a  ri*.'ht:  line,  to  tlefine  unity*  nitio,  und  xniinber.  But  i\wM*  detimtioiis  mrc 
g«R*d  for  nothing.  We  may  indeed  suspect  them  not  to  be  Kudid  »;  because 
ihev  are  ne\'er  once  fjutitcd  in  the  Elements,  and  are  of  no  use. 

/  shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  define  active  |mwcr^  that  I  may  not  be 
Ijuble  to  tlie  same  censure ;  !jut  shall  offer  some  observations  that  may  lead 
us  to  attend  to  the  ct^nception  we  have  of  it  in  our  own  minds* 

1.  Power  k  not  an  object  of  any  of  our  external  senseSj  nor  even  jtn 
oT^jeet  of  consciousness. 

That  it  m  not  seen^  nor  heard^  nor  touched,  nor  tasted^  nor  smelt,  needs 
nd  proof.  That  we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word, 
will  be  no  less  evident,  if  we  rctiect  that  consciousncjss  is  that  power  of  the 
mind  Ijv  which  it  has  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its  own  operations. 
Power  m  not  an  operation  of  tlie  mind,  and  therefore  no  object  of  coii« 
sciousness.     Indeed  every  operation  of  the  mind  is  the  exertion  of  tome 

1  lower  of  the  mind  ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  tlie  operation  only,  the  power 
ics  l>ehind  the  scene ;  and  though  we  may  justly  nifer  the  power  frotm  tlic 
operation,  it  must  he  remembered,  that  inferring  18  not  the  provmce  of  con- 
sciousness, hiit  of  reason. 

I  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  our  having  any  conception  or  idea  of  ^ 

is  repugnant  to  Mt.  Locke's  tlieory,  that  all  our  simple  ideas  arc  got  eithi 
by  the  external  ^nse»  or  by  conscionsneiis.  Both  cannot  be  true*  Mr* 
Ilnme  perceived  this  repugnancy,  and  consistently  maintidned,  that  ^we 
have  no  idea  of  j^iower.  Mr.  Locke  did  not  perceive  it.  If  he  hiid^  it 
might  have  led  him  to  8UST>ect  his  theory  ;  for  when  tlieory  is  repugnant 
to  fact,  it  is  easy  to  i^e  which  ought  to  yield.  I  am  conscious  that  1  Eaw 
a  conceplifin  or  idea  of  power,  but,  strictly  speaking.  I  am  not  oonscaotts 
that  I  have  power, 

I  diall  have  occasion  to  »how,  that  we  have  very  early,  from  onr  consti- 
tution, a  conviction  or  l)elief  of  some  degree  of  i\ctive  power  in  oui^elve». 
This  belief,  however,  is  not  consciousness:  for  we  may  be  deceived  in  it; 
bwt  the  testimony  of  consciousness  can  never  deceive.  Thus  a  man  who  is 
struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  night  commonly  knows  not  that  he  has  lo«jt  the 
jnnver  of  sjieech  till  he  attempts  to  speak  ;  he  knows  not  whether  be  can 
move  his  hands  and  arms  till  he  makeii  the  triid ;  and  if^  without  making 
a  trial,  he  consults  his  consciousness  ever  so  attentively,  it  wiU  give  liim  no 
information  whether  he  has  lost  these  powers  or  still  retains  tltem* 

From  this  we  must  conclude,  that  the  [jowers  wc  have  are  not  jin  object 
of  consciousness,  though  il  would  be  foolish  to  censure  this  way  of  spcsUdng 
in  jwpular  discourse,  which  requires  not  accurate  attentbn  to  the  uiflerent 
|irovinces  of  our  various  facuitiei).  The  testimony  of  rnimrin^iiniTM  i* 
always  unerring,  nor  was  it  ever  called  in  question  by  the  greateet  aoepdoi^ 
ancient  or  modern. 

2.  A  second  observation  is.  That  as  there  are  Dome  things  of  wbtch 

have  a  direct,  and  others  of  which  we  have  only  a  relative  " '^ 

power  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 

As  thi^  distinction  is  overlooked  by  most  WTiters  in  logic,  I  shall 

leave  to  illustrate  it  a  little,  and  then  shall  apply  it  to  the  present  sub] 

Of  dome  things  we  know  what  they  are  in  themselves;  our  eooeqpi 

4if  sr  ^   '^  -rc^.H  1  call  dirccL     Of  other  things,  we  knoiv  not  what  they 

in  '  t  but  only  Uiat  they  have  certain  propertiea  or  attributes^ 

Ci'ituiM  n  LLiions,  to  other  things;  of  these  our  conception  is  only  ftimtiml 

~*'«>  illuHtrute  this  bv  t^une  example^ :   In  the  univcnuly*libtsrv,  1  call 

f  ^  '  10.  No,  10;  the  I M  -  lOieh 

7'  i  WiOll,  ttib  \o  W  ;^V  .  ill  twi 
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thousand  that  are  under  his  care.  But  what  conception  does  he  form  of  it 
from  my  words  ?  they  inform  him  neither  of  the  author,  nor  the  subject, 
nor  the  hinguage,  nor  the  size,  nor  the  binding,  but  only  of  its  mark  and 
place.  His  conception  of  it  is  merely  relative  to  these  circumstances ;  yet 
this  relative  notion  enables  him  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  book  in 
tlie  library. 

There  are  other  relative  notions  that  are  not  taken  from  accidental  re- 
lations, as  in  the  example  just  now  mentioned,  but  from  qualities  or  at* 
tributes  essential  to  the  thing. 

Of  this  kind  are  our  notions  both  of  body  and  mind.  What  is  body  ?  It 
is,  say  philosophers,  that  which  is  extended,  solid,  and  divisible.  Says  the 
querist,  I  do  not  ask  what  the  properties  of  body  are,  but  what  is  the  thing 
itself?  let  me  first  know  directly  what  body  is,  and  then  consider  its  pro- 
perties. To  this  demand  I  am  afraid  the  querist  will  meet  with  no  satis- 
factory answer ;  because  our  notion  of  body  is  not  direct  but  relative  to  its 
qualities.  We  know  that  it  is  something  extended^  solid,  and  divisible, 
and  we  know  no  more. 

Again,  if  it  should  be  nsked,  Wliat  is  mind  ?  It  is  that  which  thinks. 
I  ask  not  what  it  does,  or  what  its  operations  are,  but  what  it  is  ?  To  this 
I  can  find  no  answer :  our  notion  of  mind  being  not  direct,  but  relative  to 
its  operations,  as  our  notion  of  body  is  relative  to  its  qualities. 

There  are  even  many  of  the  qualities  of  body,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
relative  conception.  What  is  heat  in  a  body  ?  It  is  a  quality  which  affects 
the  sense  of  touch  in  a  certain  way.  If  you  want  to  know,  not  how  it 
affects  the  sense  of  touch,  but  what  it  is  in  itself;  this  I  confess  I  know 
nut.  My  conception  of  it  is  not  direct,  but  relative  to  the  effect  it  has  upon 
bodies.  The  notions  we  have  of  all  those  qualities  which  Mr.  Locke  odls 
secondary,  and  of  those  he  calls  powers  of  bodies,  such  as  the  power  of  the 
magnet  to  attract  iron,  or  of  fire  to  bum  wood,  are  relative. 

Having  given  examples  of  things  of  which  our  conception  is  only  re- 
lative, it  may  be  proper  to  mention  some  of  which  it  is  direct.  Of  this 
kind,  are  all  the  primary  qualities  of  body;  figure,  extension,  solidity, 
liardness,  fluidity,  and  the  like.  Of  these  we  have  a  direct  and  immediate 
knowledge  from  our  senses.  To  this  class  belong  also  all  the  operations  of 
mind  of  which  we  are  conscious.  I  know  what  thought  is,  what  memory 
what  a  purpose,  what  a  promise. 

There  are  some  things  of  which  we  can  haye  both  a  direct  and  a  relative 
conception.  I  can  directly  conceive  ten  thousand  men  or  ten  thousand 
]>oun(ls,  because  both  are  objects  of  sense,  and  may  be  seen.  But  whether 
I  see  such  an  object,  or  directly  conceive  it,  my  notion  of  it  is  indistinct ; 
it  is  only  that  of  a  great  multitude  of  men,  or  of  a  great  heap  of  money ; 
and  a  small  addition  or  diminution  makes  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
notion  I  form  in  this  way.  But  I  can  form  a  relative  notion  of  the  same 
number  of  men  or  of  pounds,  by  attending  to  the  relations  which  this  num- 
ber has  to  other  numbers,  greater  or  less.  Then  I  perceive  that  the  re- 
lative notion  is  distinct  and  scientific  For  the  addition  of  a  single  man, 
or  a  single  pound,  or  even  of  a  penny,  is  easily  perceived. 

In  like  manner,  I  can  form  a  direct  notion  of  a  polygon  of  a  thousand 
equal  sides  and  equal  angles.  This  direct  notion  cannot  be  more  distinct, 
when  conceived  in  the  mind,  than  that  which  I  get  by  sight,  when  the 
tihject  is  before  me ;  and  I  find  it  so  indistinct,  that  it  has  the  same  ap- 
pearance to  my  eye,  or  to  my  direct  conception,  as  a  polygon  of  a  thousand 
and  one,  or  of  nine  hundrea  and  ninety-nine  sides.  But  when  I  form  a 
relative  conception  of  it,  by  attending  to  the  telaXiwi  \\.  \j«ar8k  \ft  ;^!^^ 
gons  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sideft,  m^  tio^iv  fsH  \\.\s«wi$cw»  ^JM^«il 
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uiiil  scit'iitific,  and  I  can  ilemonstnitc  tlif  |iri>pi^rtie5i  by  wliicli  it  is  disiiiti*^ 
guislietl  from  all  other  polygoii.s,  Frooi  tiiese  instances  it  appears,  tlinl| 
OUT  rL*liitive  cmiceptiuns  of  things  are  not  always  less  distinct,  nor  less  fit  I 
niuteriiils  for  accurate  reas*iningj  than  those  that  are  direct;  and  that  thiei 
contrary  may  happen  in  a  remarkiihle  degree.  J 

Our  conc«piinii  of  jwuer  i^  relative  to  its  exertions  or  effects.  Power  isl 
one  thing  ;  its  exertion  is  another  thing.  It  is  true,  there  can  be  do  ex-  1 
ertion  without  power ;  but  there  may  be  power  that  is  not  exerted.  TklliJ 
a  man  may  Imve  pouer  to  speak  A^hen  he  is  silent ;  he  may  have  power  IN 
rise  and  walk  when  he  sits  fitilL  1 

But,  though  it  be  one  tiling  to  speak,  and  another  to  have  the  jvowcr  utm 
s]K^aking^  I  apprehend  we  conceive  of  the  |x)wer  as  something  which  has  si 
certain  relation  to  the  effect.  And  of  every  power  we  form  our  notion  l>yl 
the  effect  wliich  it  h  able  to  produce.  I 

3.  It  is  evident  that  jiower  is  a  quail ty,  and  cannot  exist  without  a  sub* I 
jcct  to  which  it  belongs  m 

That  ]X)wer  may  exist  %V]thoiit  any  bemg  or  subject  to  which  that  puiivcl 
may  be  attributed,  is  an  absurdity,  shocking  to  every  man  of  oommoii  iiJi*| 
dersitanding.  1 

It  is  a  quality  wliic])  may  be  varied,  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kiJid  |4 
and  we  distinguish  bt>th  the  kinds  and  degrees  by  the  effects  wbicb  tli«^ 
arc  able  to  prtnluce*  I 

I'hus  a  jwjwer  tii  tly*  and  a  power  to  rejison*  are  different  kinds  of  powiera 
their  effects  being  dillereut  in  kind.  But  a  power  to  carry  one  huudrcill 
pounds  weight,  and  a  power  to  carry  two  hundred,  are  different  degrees  ufl 
the  same  kind.  .  I 

4.  We  cannot  conclude  the  want  of  power  from  its  not  being  exerted :  ntm\ 
from  the  exertion  of  a  less  dt-gree  of  |H>wer  ean  we  conclude,  that  there  im\ 
no  greater  degree  in  the  subject.  Thus,  though  a  man  on  a  particuhir  oo«i 
evasion  said  nothing,  we  cannot  conclude  from  that  circumstance,  that  li9J 
hud  not  the  power  of  .speech  ;  nor  from  a  man's  carrying  ten  pound  wx'ighttj 
can  we  conelude  that  he  had  ntit  |>ower  to  carry  twenty.  I 

5.  There  are  some  qualities  tljat  have  a  contmry,  others  that  have  Dot^i 
p*>wer  is  a  quality  of  the  latter  kind.  J 

Vice  is  contrary  to  virtue,  niisery  to  happiness,  hatred  to  love,  negptlofll 
to  attirniatlon  ;  hut  there  is  no  contrary  to  |>ower«  Weakness  or  i]npoliM9vl 
are  defects  or  privations  of  power,  but  not  contraries  to  it. 

If  what  has  been  said  of  power  be  easily  understood,  and  readily  nssentrd 
to,  by  all  whii  tindenitand  our  language,  a^  I  believe  it  is,  we  may  fron  thJwj 
justly  conclude,  That  we  have  a  distinct  notion  of  p<nver,  and  may  reaaottl 
about  it  with  understanding,  though  we  am  give  no  logical  definition  of  iul 

If  power  were  a  thing  of  ^vhich  we  have  no  idea,  as  some  philosophers  I 
have  taken  mucli  pains  to  prove,  that  is,  if  power  were  a  word  without  any  j 
menuing,  we  could  neither  alhrm  nor  deny  any  thing  concerning  it  witAi 
understanding.  We  should  have  equal  reason  to  say  that  it  is  a  substauci*^! 
as  that  it  is  a  quality  ;  that  it  does  not  admit  of  degrees,  as  that  it  does»| 
If  the  understanding  immediately  assents  to  one  of  these  assertions^  andl 
revolts  frfim  tlie  contrary,  we  mny  conclude  with  certainty,  that  we  puti 
Mtme  meiuiitig  upon  the  word  potrcr,  that  is»  that  W4'  have  mmie  idea  tif  it.| 
And  it  i.%  chiefly  fur  the  sake  of  this  conclusion,  that  I  have  enumemtrd  wm^ 
many  obvious  things  amceniing  it. 

The  tt^rm  active  |>ower  is  used,  1  conceive,  to  distinguish  it  from  spe-  * 

eulrttive  powers.    As  all  lauguagi*s  diHtingnish  action  fn^m  s|)eeulatiofi,  the  I 

e  ilisi'mclnm  i*  applied  to  the  y>4»\vers  by  which  thry  an*  prodncedUi 
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soning,  are  speculative  powers ;  the  power  of  executing  any  work  of  art  or 
labour^  is  active  power. 

There  are  many  things  related  to  power,  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  can 
have  no  notion  of  them  if  we  have  none  of  power. 

The  exertion  of  active  power  we  call  action  ;  and  as  every  action  pro- 
duces some  change,  so  every  change  must  be  caused  by  some  exertion,  or 
by  the  cessation  of  some  exertion  of  power.  That  which  produces  a  change 
by  the  exertion  of  its  pOwer,  we  call  the  cause  of  that  change ;  and  the 
change  produced,  the  ejfect  (k  that  cause. 

When  one  being,  by  its  active  power,  produces  any  change  upon  another, 
the  last  is  said  to  be  passive,  or  to  be  acted  upon.  Thus  we  see,  that  action 
and  passion,  cause  and  effect,  exertion  and  operation,  have  such  a  relation 
to  active  power,  that  if  it  be  understood,  they  are  understood  of  consequence ; 
but  if  power  be  a  word  without  any  meaning,  all  those  words  which  are 
related  to  it  must  be  words  without  any  meaning.  They  are,  however, 
common  words  in  our  language ;  and  equivalent  words  have  always  been 
common  in  all  languages. 

It  would  be  very  strange  indeed,  if  mankind  had  always  used  these  words 
so  familiarly,  without  perceiving  that  they  had  no  meaning ;  and  that  this 
discovery  should  have  been  first  made  by  a  philosopher  of  the  present  age. 

With  equal  reason  it  might  be  maintained,  that  though  there  are  words 
in  all  languages  to  express  sight,  and  words  to  signify  the  various  colours 
which  are  objects  of  sight ;  yet  that  ajl  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  had  been  blind,  and  never  had  an  idea  of  sight  or  of  colour.  But 
there  are  no  absurdities  so  gross  as  those  which  philosophers  have  advanced 
concerning  ideas. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

There  are,  I  believe,  no  abstract  notions,  that  are  to  be  found  itiore 
early,  or  more  universally,  in  the  minds  of  men,  than  those  of  acting,  and 
being  acted  upon.  Every  child  that  understands  the  distinction  between 
striking  and  being  struck,  must  have  the  conception  of  action  and  passion. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  there  is  no  language  so  imperfect,  but  that  it 
has  active  and  passive  verbs,  and  participles ;  the  one  signifying  some  kind 
of  action  ;  the  other  the  being  acted  upon.  This  distinction  enters  into  the 
original  contexture  of  all  languages. 

Active  verbs  have  a  form  and  construction  proper  to  themselves ;  passive 
verbs  have  a  different  form  and  a  different  construction.  In  all  languages, 
the  nominative  to  an  active  verb  is  the  agent ;  the  thing  acted  upon  is  put 
in  an  oblique  case.  In  passive  verbs,  the  thins  acted  upon  is  the  nominative, 
and  the  agent,  if  expressed,  must  be  in  an  oblique  case ;  as  in  this  example : 
Hapkacl  drcvo  the  Cartoons ;  the  Cartoons  toere  drawn  by  Raphael, 

Every  distinction  which  we  find  in  the  structure  of  all  languages,  must 
have  been  familiar  to  those  wlio  framed  the  languages  at  first,  and  to  all 
who  speak  them  with  understanding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  argument,  taken  from  the  structure  of  language, 
in  the  use  of  active  and  passive  verbs,  that  active  verbs  are  not  always  used 
to  denote  an  action,  nor  is  the  nominative  before  an  active  verb  conceived 
in  all  cases  to  be  an  agent,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word ;  that  there  are 
many  passive  verbs  which  have  an  active  signification,  a.wd  ^<i\.\^^  ^«^t» 
which  have  a  passive.  From  these  facta,  \t  uva^  Vi^  X^vow^X.  ^  \^^  ^^^^^^ 
elusion,  that  in  contnving  the  different  {orm^  oi  acXVv^  wA  \»a8sw«;  ^^sw^ 
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and  their  iliiTrrcnt  constructidii,  men  have  not  been  p^overnf^i  by  «  regunl 
to  liny  liistinction  bi'tvvcen  iiction  and  p.'ifision,  but  by  chimcc^  or  mome  aie* 
cidontiil  cause. 

In  nns\^'er  to  this  object  ion,  the  fuct  on  which  it  is  founded  must  Im  ad- 
mitted i  but  I  think  the*  cunclusiiou  not  justly  drawn  from  it,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1.  It  sk^ms  contrary  to  reason,  to  attribute  to  chance  or  accident,  what 
18  subject  to  rules,  even  though  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule*  TIm* 
exceptions  may,  in  mich  a  cas<>j  be  attributed  to  accident,  but  the  rule  caiw 
not.  There  h  perhaps  hardly  any  thing  in  language  so  general,  as  not  Ui 
admit  of  exceptions.  It  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  vi»f4ift 
and  participle*  have  an  active  and  a  paswivc  voice ;  and  as  this  i:^  1 

rule,  not  in  one  language  only,  but  in  all  the  languages  we  ar«  at     3 

with,  it  shown  evidently  that  men,  in  the  earliest  stages,  and  in  all  perkifk 
of  society,  have  distinguished  action  from  passion, 

2.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  tlie  forms  of  language  are  often  applftil  l( 
purpo>es  different  from  those  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,     Tli_ 
varieties  of  a  hmguage,  even  the  most  perfect,  can  never  he  made  ecpial  to 
all  the   variety  of  human   conceptions.     The  forms  and  modificatioTt^  of 
language  must  be  confined  within  certain  limits,  that  they  may  not  fxec<*d 
the  capacity  of  human  memory.     Therefore,  in  all  languages,  there  tmtvf 
be  a  kind  of  frugality  used,  to  make  one  form  of  expression  serve  i 
different  purposes,  like  Sir  Hudi brass  dagger,  which,  though  made  tf»  -;-il, 
or  break  a  head,  was  put  to  many  other  uses.     Many  examples  might  \w 
produced  of  this  fnigiuity  in  language.     Thus  the  Latins  and  Greeks  had 
live  m  six  cases  of  nouns,  to  express  all  the  various  relati«>ns  that  one  thin|C 
ctiuld  liear  to  another.     The  genitive  case  must  have  been  at  first  intended 
to  express  some  one  capital  relation,  such  as  that  of  possession  or  o£  pnv 
perty  ;  but  it  would  be  verj*  didicult  to  enumerate  all  the  relation's  \%hicli^ 
in  the  progress  of  languixge,  it  was  used  to  express.    The  same  obscnati* 
may  be  apjdied  to  other  cases  of  nouns, 

Tlie  slightest  similitude  or  analogy  is  thought  suflicient  to  jnstily  the 
extension  of  a  form  of  speecli  beyond  its  proper  meanings  whenever  lb 
language  does  not  afford  a  more  proper  form.  In  the  nmiids  of  vcrlwi, 
few  of  those  which  occur  most  frequently  are  distinguished  by  different 
forms,  and  these  are  made  to  supply  all  the  forms  that  are  wanting. 
Siimie  observation  may  be  applied  to  ^v  hat  is  called  the  ro;Vt'.f  of  verbs.  A I 
active  and  a  passive  arc  the  capital  ones ;  some  languages  have  more,  liti 
no  language  so  many  as  to  answer  to  all  the  variations  of  human  thotiglit 
We  cannot  ah^-ays  coin  new  oncSj  and  therefore  must  use  some  one  or  otJic 
of  tho^  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  language^  though  at  first  intcnd^'d  I 
Another  purpose, 

3.  A  third  obsen^ation  in  answer  to  tlie  objection  is.  That  we  can  |ioinl 
out  a  cause  of  the  frequent  misapplication  of  active  verbs,  to  things  wliiish 
have  no  proper  activity ;— a  cause  which  extends  to  the  greater  part  of  i 
misapplications,  and  which  confirms  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  pi^opefl 
intention  of  active  and  passive  verbs. 

As  there  is  no  principle,  that  appears  to  be  more  univen!jiny  nclu 
Icdgrtl  by  mankind,  from  the  first  dawn  of  rcasim,  than  tliat  every  dii 
wc  oliBcrvc  in  nature  must  have  a  cause;  so  this  is  no  sooner  perceivtedi 
thim  there  ari?»e8  in  the  human  mind  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  eanise* 

that  fall  within  our  obser\*ation,     Fflir  qui  poittii  rerwmA 
««c,  ig  the  voice  of  nnture  in  all  men.    Nor  is  there  any  thini 
iJmi  ^Tom  the  brute  cri^t ion,  than  tHl#| 
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It  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  in  those  periods  wherein  languages  are 
formed,  men  arc  but  poorly  ftimished  for  carrying  on  this  investigation 
with  success.  *  We  see,  that  the  experience  of  thousands  of  years  is  neces-. 
sary  to  bring  men  into  the  right  track  in  this  investigation,  if  indeed  they 
can  yet  be  said  to  be  brought  into  it.  What  innumerable  errors  rude  ages 
must  fall  into,  with  r^ard  to  causes,  from  impatience  to  judge,  and  inability 
to  judge  right,  we  may  conjecture  from  reason,  and  may  see  from  expe- 
rience ;  from  which,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  supposing  active  verbs  to 
have  been  originaUy  intended  to  express  what  is  properly  called  action,  and 
their  nominatives  to  express  the  agent ;  yet,  in  the  rude  and  barbarous 
state  wherein  languages  are  formed,  there  must  be  innumerable  misappli- 
cations of  such  verbs  and  nominatives,  and  many  things  spoken  of  as  active, 
which  have  no  real  activity. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  general  prejudice  of  our  early  years,  and 
of  rude  nations,  when  we  perceive  any  thing  to  be  changed,  and  do  not  per- 
ceive any  other  thing  which  we  can  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  that  change, 
to  impute  it  to  the  thing  itself^  and  conceive  it  to  be  active  and  animated, 
so  far  as  to  have  the  power  of  producing  that  change  in  itself.  Hencc^  to 
a  child,  or  to  a  savage,  all  nature  seems  to  be  animated ;  the  sea,  the  earth, 
the  air^  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rivers,  fountains,  and  groves^  are  conceived 
to  be  active  and  animated  beings.  As  this  is  a  sentiment  natural  to  man 
in  his  rude  state,  it  has,  on  that  account,  even  in  polished  nations^  the  veri- 
similitude that  is  required  in  poetical  fiction  and  fable^  and  makes  personi- 
fication one  of  the  most  agreeable  figures  in  poetry  and  eloquence. 

The  origin  of  this  prejudice  probably  is,  that  we  judge  of  other  things 
by  ourselves,  and  therefore  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  them  that  life  and  ac- 
tivity which  we  know  to  be  in  ourselves. 

A  little  girl  ascribes  to  her  doll  the  passions  and  sentiments  she  feels  in 
herself.  Even  brutes  seem  to  have  something  of  this  nature.  A  young 
cat,  when  she  sees  any  bri.<tk  motion  in  a  feather  or  a  straw^  is  prompted, 
by  natural  instinct,  to  hunt  it  as  she  would  hunt  a  mouse. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  prejudice  in  mankind,  it  has  a  powerful 
influence  upon  language,  and  leads  men,  in  the  structure  of  language,  to 
ascribe  action  to  many  things  that  are  merely  passive ;  because,  when  such 
forms  of  speech  were  invented,  those  things  were  really  believed  to  be  ac- 
tive. Thus  we  say,  the  wind  blows,  the  sea  rages,  the  sun  rises  and  sets, 
bodies  gravitate  and  move. 

When  experience  discovers  that  these  things  are  altogether  inactive,  it 
is  easy  to  correct  our  opinion  about  them ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  alter  the 
established  forms  of  language.  The  most  perfect  and  the  most  polished 
languages  are  like  old  furniture,  which  is  never  perfectly  suited  to  the  pre- 
sent taste,  but  retains  something  of  the  fashion  of  the  times  when  it  was 
made. 

Thus,  though  all  men  of  knowledge  believe,  that  the  succession  of  day 
and  night  is  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  not  to 
any  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens ;  yet  we  find  ourselves  under  a  necessity 
of  speaking  in  the  old  style,  of  the  sun's  rising  and  going  down,  and  coming 
to  the  meridian.  And  this  style  is  used,  not  only  in  conversing  with  the 
vulgar,  but  when  men  of  knowledge  converse  with  one  another.  And  if 
we  should  suppose  the  vulgar  to  be  at  last  so  far  enlightened,  as  to  have 
the  same  belief  with  the  learned,  of  the  canse  of  day  and  night,  the  same 
style  would  still  be  used. 

From  this  instance  we  may  learn,  that  tlie  language  of  mankind  may 
furnish  good  evidence  of  opinions  which  have  been  eaxV}  «n.^  ^\»N^^ii$&c| 
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rntertdncd,  and  that  tlie  forms  cnntriveil  for  expressing  tiicli  n|i)nionai 
reimiiii  in  use  after  the  opiiiioiis  wliicli  gave  rise  ta  tliemlmvc  been 
dmnged. 

Active  vcrlis  appear  pliiinly  to  ImveLeen  first  Cf»ntrivcd  to  express 
Tliey  are  stilJ  in  general  up  [died  to  this  piir|)ose.  And  tliough  wc  find 
many  instances  of  the  applicatiim  of  active  verbs  to  things  whidi  we  now 
Ixdieve  ni»t  to  lie  active,  this  ought  to  he  ascribed  to  men's  hax'ing  once  had 
tlie  bidicf  that  thojye  things  ure  active,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cashes,  to  thiM, 
that  forms  of  expression  are  commonly  extended,  in  course  of  time,  bcyoiid 
their  original  intention,  either  from  amili^s  or  because  more  proper  fofiBS 
for  the  pur[K)sc  are  not  found  in  the  language. 

Even  tlie  misiippl  teat  ion  of  this  notion  of  action  and  active  power  «how« 
that  there  is  such  a  notion  in  the  human  mind,  and  shown  the  necc«qty 
there  ik  in  philosophy  of  distinguishing  the  proper  applieation  of  th«t»e 
words,  from  the  v^iigue  and  improper  application  of  them,  founded  on  com- 
mon language,  or  on  |wpular  prejudice- 

Another  argument  to  show  that  all  men  have  a  notion  or  idea  of  actii 
power  is,  that  there  are  many  operations  of  mind  common  to  all  men  wbo 
have  reas*m,  and  necessary  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  which  imply  * 
belief  of  active  j)ower  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 

All  our  volitions  and  efforts  to  act,  all   our  deliberations,  our  purpooe^^ 
nnd  promises,  imply  a  lielief  of  active  power  in  ourselves  ;  our  counsel*,  en 
hortations  and  communds,  imply  a  belief  of  active  power  in  those  to  ivhci 
tliev  in*<^  addressecL 

if  a  man  should  make  an  effort  to  fly  to  the  moon  ;  if  Ke  should  e* 
tklihenite  about  it,  or  resolve  to  do  it,  we  should  conclude  him  to  W  lun^tic^ 
and  even  lunacy  would  not  account  for  his  conduct,  unless  it  made  Jjitii  1 
lieve  the  thing  to  be  in  his  power. 

If  a  man  promises  to  pay  me  a  unm  of  money  to-morrow,  witlioot 
licving  that  it  will  then  he  m  Ids  power,  he  is  not  an  honest  mim  ;  and.  if 
I  did  not  heliove  that  it  will  then  be  in  his  power,  I  should  have  no  de- 
pendence on  his  promise* 

All  our  power  is,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  Author  of  our  beiu 
and,  ivs  he  gave  it  freely,  he  may  take  it  a^vay  when  he  will.  No  man  < 
be  certain  of  the  oontiniiance  of  any  of  his  powers  of  body  or  mind  f*ir  a 
moment  J  and,  therefore,  in  every  promise,  there  is  a  condition  understood* 
to  wit,  if  we  live,  if  we  retain  that  health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind 
which  is  necessary  to  the  iR*rformance,  and  if  nothing  happen,  in  tlie  pro- 
vidence of  God,  which  puts  it  out  of  our  pi»wer.  The  ruaest  savagca  mwm 
taught  by  nature  to  admit  these  conditions  in  ail  promises,  whether  tbfl 
be  expressed  or  not ;  and  no  man  is  charged  with  breach  of  promiste^ 
he  fails  tlirough  the  failure  of  these  conditions. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  without  the  belief  of  some  active  powcr»  i 
honest  man  would  make  a  promise,  no  wise  man  would  trust  to  a  promiite  j 
and  it  is  no  less  ev^ident,  that  the  belief  of  active  power,  in  oursclve*,  ( 
others,  im[)lies  an  idea  or  notion  of  activ^e  power. 

The  same  reasoning  may  l>e  applied  to  every  instance  wherein  w€  gii 
coimsel  to  others,  wherein  we  persuade  or  command.    As  long,  therefore,! 
mankind  arc  beings  who  am   deliberateH^  and  resolve,  and  will,  as  long  i 
they  can  give  counsel,  and  exhort,  and  command,  they*  must  lielicve 
existence  of  active  power  in  themselvca  and  in  others,  and  therefore 
have  a  notion  or  idea  of  active  f>ower. 

it  might  furti)er  be  observea,  that  i>ower  ia  the  pro])er  and  ioun 
ehjeet  of  ambition,  one  of  the  most  universal  pa«&ionii  of  the  hunum  mil 
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and  that  which  makes  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  all  ages.  Whe- 
ther Mr.  Huine>  in  defence  of  his  system^  would  maintain  that  there  is  no 
such  passion  in  mankind  as  ambition^  or  that  ambition  is  not  a  vehement 
desire  of  power^  or  that  men  may  have  a  vehement  desire  of  power^  with- 
out having  any  idea  of  power^  I  will  not  pretend  to  divine. 

I  cannot  help  repeating  my  apology  for  insisting  so  long  in  the  refutation 
of  so  great  an  absurdity.  It  is  a  capital  doctrine  in  a  late  celebrated  system 
of  human  nature^  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power^  not  even  in  the  Deity ; 
that  we  are  not  able  to  discover  a  single  instance  of  it^  either  in  body  or 
spirit^  either  in  superior  or  inferior  natures ;  and  that  we  deceive  ourselves 
when  we  imagine  that  we  are  possessed  of  any  idea  of  this  kind. 

To  support  this  important  doctrine,  and  the  outworks  that  are  raised  in 
its  defence,  a  great  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
is  employed.  That  system  abounds  with  conclusions  the  most  absurd  that 
ever  were  advanced  by  any  philosopher,  deduced  with  great  acuteness  and 
ingenuity  from  principles  commonly  received  by  philosophers.  To  reject 
such  conclusions  as  unworthy  of  a  hearing,  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
ingenious  author ;  and  to  refute  them  is  difficult,  and  appears  ridiculous. 

It  is  difficult,  because  we  can  hardly  find  principles  to  reason  from,  more 
evident  than  those  we  wish  to  prove  ;  and  it  appears  ridiculous,  because,  as 
this  author  justly  observes,  next  to  the  rioicule  of  denying  an  evident 
truthj  is  that  of  taking  much  pains  to  prove  it. 

Protestants  complain,  with  justice,  of  the  hardship  put  upon  them  by 
Roman  Catholics,  in  requiring  them  to  prove  that  breaa  and  wine  is  not 
flesh  and  blood.  They  have,  however,  submitted  to  this  hardship  for  the 
sake  of  truth.  I  think  it  is  no  less  hard  to  be  put  to  prove  that  men  have 
an  idea  of  power. 

What  convinces  myself  that  I  have  an  idea  of  power  is,  that  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  know  what  I  mean  by  that  word,  and,  while  I  have  this  con- 
sciousness, I  disdain  equally  to  hear  arguments  for  or  against  my  having 
such  an  idea.  But  if  we  would  convince  those,  who,  being  led  away  by 
prejudice  or  by  authority,  deny  that  they  have  anv  such  idea,  we  must  con- 
descend to  use  such  arguments  as  the  subject  will  afford,  and  such  as  we 
should  use  with  a  man  who  should  deny  that  mankind  have  any  idea  of 
magnitude  or  of  equality. 

The  arguments  I  have  adduced  are  taken  ^m  these  five  topics :  1.  That 
there  are  many  thii^  that  we  can  affirm  or  deny  concerning  power,  with 
understanding.  2.  That  there  are,  in  all  languages,  words  signifying  not 
onljr  power,  but  signifying  many  other  things  that  imply  power,  sudn  as, 
action  and  passion,  cause  and  effect,  energy,  operation,  and  others.  3.  That 
in  the  structure  of  all  languages,  there  is  an  active  and  passive  form  in 
verbs  and  participles,  and  a  different  construction  adapted  to  these  forms, 
of  which  diversity  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  it  has  been  intended 
to  distinguish  action  from  passion.  4.  That  there  are  many  operations  of 
the  human  mind  familiar  to  every  man  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  ne- 
cessary in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  which  imply  a  conviction  of  some 
degree  of  power  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  5.  That  the  desire  of  power  is 
one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
OP  MR.  Locke's  account  of  our  idea  of  powkr. 

This  author,  Imviiig  refttted  the  CartcRwn  doctrine  of  inmtte  ideas,  lookl 
lip,  i>erhrtpK,  tooraslily,  an  opinimi  that  all  our  siirrplc  ideas  are  got  ekhrr 
bv  sensation  or  by  reflection  ;  that  is»  by  our  external  senses,  or  by  ctifi* 
ficiousiiess  of  the  opcratiuns  of  our  minds. 

Through  tlic  whole  of  his  Essay,  he  shows  a  fatherly  affection  to  thft 
♦ipinion,  and  t^ften  strains  very  hard  to  reduce  our  sitnph*  ideas  to  om?  ol 
those  sources,  or  both.     Of  tliis,  several  inHtances  niif^bt  be  jjiven  in  hl^  ao-l 
count  of  our  idea  of  substance,  of  duration,  of  personal  identity.     Omittin|pj 
tiiese,  as  foreign  to  tbeifresent  subject,  I  shall  only  take  n*)tice  of  the  ai?-| 
count  he  gives  of  out  idea  of  power. 

The  sum  of  it  is,  That  observing,  by  our  8enscs>  various  changCA^in  oil 
jects»  we  collect  a  |>ossihility  in  one  object  to  be  changed^  and  in  aiiathcr  a1 
possibility  of  making  that  diange,  und  m  come  by  that  idea  which  we 
power. 

Thus  we  siiy  the  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  and  gold  has  power  to  be"' 
melted  ;  the  first  he  calls  active,  the  second  mssive  [>ower* 

He  thinks,  however,  that  we  have  the  most  distinct  notion  of  active  poweri 
hv  attending  to  tlie  powiir  which  w*e  ourselves  exert,  in  giving  motiLHi 
our  bodies  when  at  rest,  or  in  directing  our  thoughts  to  this  or  the  otb« 
object  as  we  will.     And  this  way  of  forming  the  idea  of  power  he  attribute 
to  reflection,  as  he  refers  the  ft^rnier  to  sensation. 

On  this  account  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  ppwer,  I  would  beg  Icav^  to 
make  two  remarks,  w  ith  the  respect  that  ia  mo«t  justly  due  to  so  granl  i 
philosopher,  and  so  go«Ki  a  man. 

1.  Whereas  he  distinguishes?  power  into  nrtitr  and  passke*  I  conceive 
imssivc  power  is  no  power  at  all.  He  means  by  it.  the  possibility  of  brings 
changed.  To  call  this;)rjten%  seems  tf>  be  a  misapplication  of  the  word.  I  dit 
not  rememlwr  to  have  met  with  the  phrase  pussivr  jmwer  in  any  other  good 
author.  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  inrenling  it ;  and  it  de- 
serves not  to  l>e  retained  in  our  language. 

Perhiipshe  was  unwarily  led  into  it,  as  an  opposite  to  active  power.  But 
I  conceive  we  call  certain  powers  active,  to  distingui^  them  from  Olber 
jwwers  that  are  called  xpecu/aiive.  As  all  mankind  distinguish  actioit  from 
speculation,  it  is  very  pn>]M?r  to  distinguish  the  powers  by  which  those  dif» 
ferent  operations  are  p-r formed,  into  active  and  speculative.  l\fr.  Locice 
indeed  acknowledges  that  active  power  is  more  properly  called  power;  but 
!  sec  no  propriety  at  all  in  passive  power ;  it  is  a  powerless  power,  and  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

2.  I  would  oWrve,  That  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  imposed  upon  liim- 
nclf,  in  nttr mpting  to  reconcile  this  account  of  the  idea  of  poiier  to  hia 
favourite  ditctrine.  That  all  our  simple  ideas  are  ideas  of  stmsation,  or  of 
rejection. 

There  are  two  steins,  according  to  his  account,  which  the  mind  tnke«  ta 
firming  tlun  idea  of  rnnver  ;  ^tst,  U  obterves  changes  in  things;  ond^  j    '" 
fHmdijif,  FriMu  tlicsc  ^^iange«,  it  infem  a  cause  of  them*  nod  a  powcf  to 
duce  them. 

If  both  thew  steps  are  openitions  <*f  the  external  senfics.  or  of  ( 
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ness,  then  the  idea  of  power  may  be  called  an  idea  of  sensation,  or  of  re- 
flection. But,  if  either  of  these  steps  requires  the  co-operation  of  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  it  will  follow,  that  the  idea  of  power  cannot  be  got  by 
sensation,  nor  by  reflection,  nor  by  both  together.  Let  us,  therefore,  con- 
sider each  o£  these  steps  by  itself. 

First,  We  observe  various  changes  in  things.  And  Mr.  Locke  takes  it 
for  granted)  that  changes  in  external  things  are  observed  by  our  senses,  and 
that  changes  in  our  thoughts  are  observed  by  consciousness. 

I  grant  that  it  may  be  said,  that  changes  in  things  are  observed  by  our 
senses,  when  we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  every  other  faculty  from  a  share  in 
this  operation.  And  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  censure  the  phrase,  when  it 
is  so  used  in  popular  discourse.  But  it  is  necessary  to  Mr.  Locke*s  pur- 
pose, that  chmiges  in  external  things  should  be  observed  by  the  senses  alone, 
excluding  every  other  faculty ;  b^use  every  faculty  that  is  necessary  in 
Older  to  observe  the  change,  will  claim  a  share  in  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
power. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  memory  is  no  less  necessary  than  the  senses,  in 
order  to  our  observing  changes  in  external  things,  and  therefore  the  idea  of 
power,  derived  from  the  changes  observed,  may  as  justly  be  ascribed  to  me* 
morv  as  to  the  senses. 

£very  change  supposes  two  states  of  the  thing  changed.  Both  these 
states  may  be  past ;  one  of  them  at  least  must  be  past ;  and  one  only  can  be 
present.  By  our  senses  we  may  observe  the  present  state  of  the  thine; 
but  memory  must  supply  us  with  the  past ;  and,  unless  we  remember  the 
past  state,  we  can  perceive  no  change. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  consciousness.  The  truth,  there- 
fore, is,  that  by  the  senses  alone,  without  memory,  or  by  consciousness  alone, 
without  memory,  no  change  can  be  observed.  Everv  idea,  therefore,  that 
is  derived  from  observing  changes  in  .things,  must  have  its  origin,  partly 
from  memory,  and  not  from  the  senses  alone,  nor  from  consciousness  alone, 
nor  from  both  together. 

The  second  step  made  by  the  mind  in  forming  this  idea  of  power  is  this : 
From  the  changes  observed  we  collect  a  cause  of  those  changes,  and  a  power 
to  produce  them. 

Here  one  might  ask  Mr.  Locke,  whether  it  is  by  our  senses  that  we  draw 
this  conclusion;  or  is  it  by  consciousness  ?  Is  reasoning  the  province  of  the 
senses,  or  is  it  the  province  of  consciousness  ?  If  the  senses  can  draw  one 
conclusion  from  premises,  they  may  draw  five  hundred,  and  demonstrate 
the  whole  elements  of  Euclid. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the  account  which  Mr.  Locke  himself 
gives  of  the  origin  oi  our  idea  of  power,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  his  fa- 
vourite doctrine.  That  all  our  simple  ideas  have  their  origin  from  sen- 
sation or  reflection  ;  and  that,  in  attempting  to  derive  the  idea  of  power 
from  these  two  sources  only,  he  unawares  brings  in  our  memory  and  our 
reasoning  power,  for  a  share  in  its  origin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  MR.  Hume's  opinion  of  the  idea  of  power. 

This  very  ingenious  author  adopts  the  principle  of  Mr.  Locke  before 
mentioned.  That  all  our  simple  ideas  are  derived  either  from  sensation  or 
reflection.    This  he  seems  to  understand,  even  in  a  stricter  sense  thaa  Ms^ 
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Locke  diM,  For  he  will  have  iill  oiir  &imple  ideas  to  be  copies  of  preeedin 
iiniiressimisii,  either  of  our  t*xternal  senses  iir  of  consciou&nesis-  "  Aflcr  I* 
nuist  accurate  examination/'  says  he,  **  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  ventu 
to  affirm,  tliat  the  rule  here  hold*i  without  any  exception,  and  that  ere 
simple  idea  has  a  simple  impressioii  which  resembles  it,  aiid  even'  simple  h 
pression  a  correspondent  idea.  Every  one  may  satisfy  himself  m 
point,  by  running  over  as  many  iis  he  pleases," 

I  oWn'e  here,  by  the  way,  that  this  conclusion  is  formed  by  the  aot 
rashly  and  uiipJiilosophically.     For  it   is  a  conclusion  that  admits  of 
proof,  but  by  induction  ;  aiid  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  he  himself  found 
it.  I'he  induction  cannot  be  perfect  till  every  simple  idea  that  can  enter  int 
the  humaJi  mind  be  examined,  and  be  shown  to  be  copied  from  a  resemblinffl 
impression  of  sense  or  of  consciousness.     No  man  can  pretend  to  have  ititide 
this  examination  of  all  our  simple  ideas  without  exception ;  and,  therefore, 
no  man  can,  consistently  witli  the  ndes  of  philosophising,  assure  iw, 
this  con  elusion  holds  without  any  exception. 

The  author  profes^eSj  in  his  title  page,  to  introduce  into  mond  subje 
the  experimental  method  of  reas<ming.  This  was  a  very  laudable  attemtJt  j 
but  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  it  is  a  rule  in  the  experimental  methoa  d 
reasoning.  That  conclusions  established  by  induction  ought  never  to  ex* 
elude  exceptions,  if  any  such  should  after^vards  appear  from  oWrvution  or 
ex|>eriment.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  speaking  of  such  conclusions,  sayst,  "  Et  si 
quando  in  experiundo  postea  rejieriatur  aliqnid^  quod  a  parte  contmria 
facial ;  turn  demum,  non  sine  istis  exceptionibus  a  (fir  met  ur  condusio  i 
portebit/'  *'  But/'  snyn  our  author.  "  I  will  venture  to  affirm^  tluit 
rnle  here  holds  without  any  exception." 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  treatise,  this  general  rule  ia 
dered  as  of  sntHcient  authority,  in  itself,  to  exclude,  even  from  a  hearii 
every  thing  that  aji pears  to  be  an  exception  to  it*     This  is  contrary  to  i 
fundamental  principles  of  the  experimental  me th^»d  of  reasoning,  and  f* 
forenjay  be  called  rash  and  unphiloijophic-al. 

Having  thus  established  this  general  principle,  the  author  doe%  greaitei 
ecu t ion  by  it  among  our  ideas.     He  finds,  that  wc  have  no  idea  of  sol 
stance,  material  or  spiritual ;  that  body  and  mind  are  only  certain  traitts 
related  impressions  and  ideas ;  that  we  have  no  idea  of  space  or  doratioi^'' 
and  no  idea  of  power,  active  or  intellective. 

Mr  Locke  used  his  principle  of  sensation  and  reflection  with  grefttfl^ 
moderation  and  mercy.     Being  unwilling  to  thnistthe  ideas  we  have  umiiA 
tioned  into  the  ffmdo  of  non-existence,  he  stretches  sensation  and  reilcction^ 
to  the  very  utmost,  in  order  to  receive  these  ideas  within  the  pale ;  and 
draws  them  into  it,  as  it  were  by  violence. 

But  this  author,  instead  of  uiowing  them  any  favour,  seems  fond  to  gel 
rid  of  them. 

Of  the  ideas  mentioned,  it  is  only  that  of  power  that  conoema  our  i 
sent  subject.     And,  with  regard  to  this,  the  author  boldly  affirms^  "  T 
we  never  have  any  idea  of  power ;  that  we  deceive  ourselves  when  m 
gine  we  are  possessed  of  any  idea  of  this  kind,** 

He  begins  with  obscrvrng,  ''  7  hat  the  terms  efficacy,  ^fgenty, 
Jone.  energif,  are  all  nearly  synonymous ;  and  therefore  it  is  an  abaurdit 
ta  employ  any  of  them  in  defining  tlie  rest.     By  this  olwervation/*  aaj 
he,  ''we  reject  at  once  all  the  vulgar  defiiutions  which  philosophers  have 
given  of  fHmer  and  efficacy,** 

Surely  thi^  author  was  not  ignorant,  that  there  are  many  things  of  i 
we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  conception,  which  are  so  simple  in  tl^  m 
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that  they  caiinot  be  defined  any  other  way  than  by  synonymous  words.  .  It 
is  true  that  this  is  not  a  logical  definition^  but  that  there  is,  as  he  affirms, 
an  absurdity  in  using  it,  when  no  better  can  be  had,  I  cannot  perceive. 

He  might  here  have  applied  to potoer  and  efficacy  what  he  says,  in  another 
place,  of  pride  and  huiutUty,  ''The  passions  of  pride  and  humility"  he 
says,  "  being  simple  and  uniform  impressions,  it  is  impossible  we  can  ev«r 
give  a  just  definition  of  them.  As  the  words  are  of  general  use,  and  the  things 
they  represent  the  most  common  of  any,  every  one,  of  himself,  will  be  able  to 
form  a  just  notion  of  them  without  danger  or  mistake." 

He  mentions  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  the  idea  of  power,  'I'hat,  observing 
various  changes  in  things,  we  conclude,  that  there  must  be  somewhere  a 
power  capable  of  producing  them,  and  so  arrive  at  last,  by  this  reasoning, 
at  the  idea  of  power  and  efficacy. 

"  But,"  says  he,  ''  to  be  satisfied  that  this  explication  is  more  popular 
than  philosophical,  we  need  but  reflect  on  two  very  obvious  principles  ; 
Jlrst,  That  reason  alone  can  never  give  rise  to  any  priginal  idea :  ana,  ««- 
vondly.  That  reason,  as  distinguished  from  experience,  can  never  make  us 
conclude,  that  a  cause,  or  productive  quality,  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
every  beginning  of  existence." 

Before  we  consider  the  two  principles  which  our  author  opposes  to  the 
popular  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  I  observe. 

First,  That  there  are  some  popular  opinions,  which,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, deserve  more  regard  from  philosophers,  than  this  author  is  willing 
to  bestow. 

That  things  cannot  begin  to  exist,  nor  undergo  any  change,  without  a 
cause  that  hath  power  to  produce  that  change,  is  indeed  so  popular  an 
opinion,  that,  I  believe,  this  author  is  the  first  of  mankind  that  ever  called 
it  in  question.  It  is  so  popular,  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  common  pru- 
dence who  does  not  act  from  this  opinion,  and  rely  upon  it  every  day  of  his 
life.  And  any  man  who  should  conduct  himself  by  the  contrary  opinion, 
would  soon  be  confined  as  insane,  and  continue  in  that  state,  till  a  suf- 
ficient cause  was  found  for  his  enlargement. 

Such  a  popular  opinion  as  this  stands  upon  a  higher  authority  than 
that  of  philosophy,  and  philosophy  must  strike  sail  to  it,  if  she  would  not 
render  herself  contemptible  to  every  man  of  common  understanding. 

For  though,  in  matters  of  deep  speculation,  the  multitude  must  be  guided 
by  philosophers,  yet,  in  things  that  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man's  un- 
derstanding, and  upon  which  the  whole  conduct  of  human  life  turns,  the 
philosopher  must  follow  the  multitude,  or  make  himself  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Secondly y  I  observe,  that  whether  this  popular  opinion  be  true  or  false,  it 
follows  from  men's  having  this  opinion,  that  they  have  an  idea  of  power.  A 
false  opinion  about  power,  no  less  than  a  true,  implies  an  idea  of  power ;  for 
how  can  men  have  any  opinion,  true  or  fedse,  about  a  thing  of  which  they 
have  no  idea  } 

The  first  of  the  very  obvious  principles  which  the  author  opposes  to  Mr. 
Locke's  account  of  the  idea  of  power,  is.  That  reason  alone  can  never  give 
rise  to  any  original  idea. 

This  appears  to  me  so  fiar  from  being  a  very  obvious  principle,  that  the 
contrary  is  very  obvious. 

Is  it  not  our  reasoning  fEiculty  that  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  reasoning 
itself.^  As  our  idea  of  sight  takes  its  rise  from  our  being  endowed  with  that 
faculty ;  so  does  our  idea  of  reasoning.  Do  not  the  ideas  of  demonstration, 
of  probability,  our  ideas  of  a  syllogism,  of  major,  minor,  and  conclusion, 
of  an  enthymemc,  dilemma,  sorites,  and  all  the  various  modes  of  reasoning 
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take  ihcir  rise  frmn  tlic  faculty  of  reason  ?  Or  is  it  [wssiUle,  that  a  tiein^ 
not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  shmiltl  have  ihes^^  ideiiE  ?  'llti* 
princiide,  therefore,  is  so  fur  from  being  obviously  true,  that  it  appears  %9 
l>e  obviously  false. 

The  second  obvious  principle  is,  That  renjwim,  as  distinguished  from  ex* 
pericnce,  can  never  make  us  conclude,  that  a  cause^  *>r  productive  quoIitTi 
IS  absolutely  requisite  to  every  beginning  of  existence*  ♦ 

In  some  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  I  had  occasion  tatrcill 
of  this  principle.  That  every  change  in  nature  must  have  a  cause ;  and,  to 
prevent  repetition,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  said  upon  tbit 
subject,  Essay  vi.  Chap,  vi,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  a  first  pri 
ciple,  evident  to  all  men  come  to  years  of  undersUmding.    Besides  its  havi 
been  universally  received,  witliout  the  leaist  doubt,  from  the  beginning  of  tb 
witrhl,  it  has  this  sure  mark  of  a  first  principle,  that  the  belief  of  it  is  uXma 
lutely  necessary  hi  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  without  it  no  man  coul4 
iict  with  common  prudence,  or  avoid  the  imputation  uf  insanity-     Yel  " 
philosopher^  who  actiH.1  ujhui  the  firm  l>elief  of  it  every  day  of  his  life,  thui) 
lit,  in  his  closet,  to  call  it  inf|uestion. 

He  insinuates  here,  that  we  may  know  it  from  experience.     I  eo' 
voured  to  show,  that  we  do  not  learn  it  from  experience,  for  tw^o  reasons 
First f  Because  it  is  a  neces^ary  truth,  and  has  always  been  received  am 
necessary  truth.     Experience  gives  no  information  of  what  is  necessary, 
of  what  must  be. 

We  may  know  from  experience,  what  is  or  what  was,  and  from  that  ma; 
probably  eoncliide  what  *ihall  be  in  like  circumstancea ;  but,  with  regard 
whatn  ust  necesssinly  he,  exjjerience  is  perfectly  silent. 

I'lms  ^ve  know%  by  unvaried  experience,  from  the  begiuiung  of  the  worlds 
that  the  sun  and  stars  rise  in  the  east  and  .^t  in  the  west>  But  nii  ntatl 
believes,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise,  or  that  it  did  aol 
depend  uptui  the  will  and  power  of  him  who  made  the  world,  whether  the 
earth  should  revtilve  lo  tlie  east  or  to  the  west. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  had  experience,  ever  so  constant,  that  every  change 
in  nature  we  have  observed,  actually  had  a  etuise,  this  might  afford  ground 
to  lielieve,  that  for  the  future  it  shall  be  so ;  but  no  ground  at  all  to  bclie%*p 
that  it  must  he  so,  and  cannot  be  otlierwise. 

Another  reason  to  fdiow  that  this  principle  is  not  lcam*Hl  from  e 
perience  is,  That  experience  does  not  show  us  a  cause  of  one  in  a  haml 
of  tliose  changes  which  we  observe,  and  therefore  can  never  teach  us  tl 
there  must  be  a  cause  of  all. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  this  author  has  advanced,  there  is  not  one  Snore 
shocking  to  the  human  understanding  than  this,  That  things  may  begin 
exist  without  a  cause.  This  would  put  an  entl  to  all  speculation,  as  well 
to  all  the  business  of  life.  The  employment  of  speculative  Uii-n,  since  tlie  Uv 
ginning  of  the  world,  has  been  to  investigate  the  causes  of  thingn.  Wliut 
pity  is  it,  they  never  thought  of  putting  the  previous  €|uewtion,  Whether 
things  have  a  cause  or  not  ?  This  question  has  at  la^t  Ir^cu  st-.irted  ;  and 
whtit  is  there  so  ridiculous  as  not  to  Ik?  muintaiiied  l»y  wmuc  ;  r  ? 

Entnigh  has  b**en  nitid  upon  it,  and  more,  I  think!  than  it  ^  Hut, 

lieing  nt»«int  Ut  trut  «»f  the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind,  I  i  t 

tiHpru|M*Tto  Like  itoiiotice  of  what  lian  been  tiaid  l*y  po  celebrated      ^ 
|dwr,  Ui  ihow,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  human  mind,  any  idea  «f  puwcr. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WHETHER  BEINGS  THAT  HAVE  NO  WILL  NOR  UNDERSTANDING  M\Y  HAVE 

ACTIVE  POWER. 

That  active  power  is  an  attribute^  which  cannot  exist  but  in  some  being 
possessed  of  that  power,  and  the  subject  of  that  attribute,  I  take  for  granted 
as  a  self-evident  truth.  Whether  there  can  be  active  power  in  a  subject 
which  has  no  thought,  no  understanding,  no  will,  is  not  so  evident. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  words  power,  cause,  agent,  and  of  all  the  words  re- 
lated to  these,  tends  to  perplex  this  question.  The  weakness  of  human 
understanding,  which  gives  us  only  an  indirect  and  relative  conception  of 
power,  contributes  to  (krken  our  reasoning,  and  should  make  us  cautious 
and  modest  in  our  determinations. 

We  can  derive  little  light  in  this  matter  from  the  events  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  course  of  nature.  We  perceive  changes  innumerable  in  things 
without  us.  We  know  that  those  changes  must  be  produced  by  the  active 
power  of  some  agent ;  but  we  neither  perceive  the  agent  nor  the  power, 
but  the' change  only.  Whether  the  things  be  active,  or  merely  passive,  1$ 
not  easily  discovered.  And  though  it  may  be  an  object  of  cunosity  to  the 
speculative  few,  it  does  not  greatly  concern  the  many. 

To  know  the  event  and  the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  and  to  know 
in  what  circumstances  like  events  may  be  expected,  may  be  of  consequence 
in  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  to  know  the  real  efficient,  whether  it  he  matter 
or  mind,  whether  of  a  superior  or  inferior  order,  concerns  us  little. 

Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  all  the  effects  we  ascribe  to  nature. 

Nature  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  efficient  cause  of  innumerable  effects 
which  fall  daily  under  our  observation.  But  if  it  be  asked  what  nature  is  ? 
whether  the  first  universal  cause,  or  a  subordinate  one,  whether  one  or 
many,  whether  intelligent  or  unintelligent?  Upon  these  points  we  find 
various  conjectures  and  theories,  but  no  solid  ground  upon  which  we  can 
rest.  And  I  apprehend  the  wisest  men  are  they  who  are  sensible  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

From  the  course  of  events  in  the  natural  world,  we  have  sufficient  reason 
to  conclude  the  existence  of  an  eternal  intelligent  First  Cause.  But  whe- 
ther he  acts  immediately  in  the  production  of  those  events,  or  by  subordi- 
nate intelligent  agents,  or  by  instruments  that  are  unintelligent,  and  what 
the  number,  the  nature,  ana  the  different  offices  of  those  agents  or  instru- 
ments may  be ;  these  I  apprehend  to  be  mysteries  placed  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge.  We  see  an  established  order  in  the  succession  of 
natural  events,  but  we  see  not  the  bond  that  connects  them  together. 

Since  we  derive  so  little  light,  with  regard  to  efficient  causes  and  their 
active  power,  from  attention  to  the  natural  world,  let  us  next  attend  to  the 
moral,  I  mean,  to  human  actions  and  conduct. 

Mr.  Locke  observes  very  justly,  "  That,  from  the  observation  of  the 
operation  of  bodies  by  our  senses,  we  have  but  a  very  imperfect  obscure 
iaea  of  active  power,  since  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  themselves  of  the 
power  to  begin  any  action,  either  of  motion  or  thought."  lie  adds,  "  Tliat 
we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end,  several 
actions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  pre- 
ference of  the  mind,  ordering,  or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not 
doing  such  a  particular  action.     This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus 
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order  the  cofiRi deration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forhcaring  to  coimider  it,  or 
prefer  the  mcition  of  any  part  of  tlie  body  to  its  rest^  and  vice  vtntn,  in  ai 
jjttrticiilar  instance,  is  that  wliich  we  call  the  mil.     The  actuul  exercise 
that  piwer,  hy  directing  any  particnltir  action,  or  its  forbearance^  is  tka 
which  we  call  v*ditiou  or  wtlliitg^/' 

According  to  Mr,  Locke,  therefore,  the  only  clear  notion  or  idea  we  hmt 
of  active  power,  is  taken  from  the  power  which  we  find  in  ounselvei*  to  git 
certain  niotioiiis  to  our  iM^lieH^  or  u  certain  direction  to  our  thought* ; 
this  power  in  ourBclves  can    be  brought  into  action  only    by   willing  i 
volition. 

From  this,  I  think,  it  follows,  that,  if  we  had  not  \vill,  and  that  degree  i 
understandiiig  which  will  necessarily  implies,  we  could  exert  no  active  powe 
and  consequently  could  hiive  none:  for  power  tlmt  cannot  be  exerted  m  i 
power.     It  follows  al^j,  that  the  active  |*ower,  of  which  only  we  can  ha? 
any  distinct  conception,  can  be  only  in  beings  that  have  understanding  and 
will 

Power  to  produce  any  elTect  implieti  power  nf»t  to  produce  it.  W^e  can 
conceive  nu  way  in  which  power  may  be  determined  t<j  one  of  thei»e  rather 
than  the  other,  in  a  being  that  has  no  will 

Whatever  is  the  effect  of  active  power  must  be  something  that  is  coot 
gent.  Contingent  existence  is  that  which  dcjiended  upon  the  |K>wer  audi 
wi]l  of  its  cause,  Opfiosed  to  this,  is  necessary  existence,  which  we  ascribo^J 
to  the  Supreme  Beings  because  his  existence  is  not  owing  to  the  power  ou 
any  being.  The  same  distinction  there  is  between  contingent  and  necenatiy^ 
truth. 

That  the  planets  of  our  system  go  round  tlie  sun  from  west  to  cast,  ia  a 
contingent  truth  ;  because  it  depenied  u{>on  the  power  .'ind  will  of  him  who 
made  the  planetary  system,  and  gave  motion  to  it.     That  a  circle  and  • 
right  line  can  cut  one  another  only  in  two  points,  is  a  truth  which  depends] 
tJ^Kin    no  power  nor  will,  and  therefore    is   called  necessary  and  imini]->| 
table.     Contingency,  tlierefore,  has  a  relation  to  active  power,  BS  all  ao«] 
tive  poiver  is  exerted  in  contingent  events ;  and  as  sudi  events  can  hairc 
no  existence  but  by  the  exertion  of  active  power. 

When  I  observe  a  plant  growing  from  its  seed  to  maturity,  I  know  ibalJ 
tlicre  must  be  a  cause  that   has  power  to  produce  this  eifect*     But  I  see 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  manner  of  it*?  operation. 

But  in  certain  motiuus  of  my  body  and  directions  of  my  thought,   I 
know,  not  only  that  there  must  be  a  cause  that  has  power  to  produce  the 
effects,  but  tliat  I  am  that  cause  ;  and  1  am  conscious  of  what  I  do  ill  i 
to  the  prmluetion  of  them. 

From  the  consciousness  of  our  own  activity,  seems  to  he  derived,  not  oraly 
the  dearest  but  the  only  conception  we  can  form  of  activity,  or  the  cxer<> 
tion  of  active  power. 

As  I  am  unable  to  form  a  notion  of  any  intelJectnal  power  dilferent  tn 
kind  from  those  I  jHis«ess,  the  same  holds  with  respect  to  active  jiower,     l£ 
all  men  had  iK^en  blind,  we  should  have  had  no  conception  of  the  jKiwer  of 
seeing,  nor  any  name  for  it  in  language.     If  man  had  not  the  jwmx'rs  of  ml»* 
straction  ajjd  reasoning,  we  could  not  have  had  any  conception  of  these  openu  I 
lions.     In  hke  manner,  if  he  had  not  some  degree  of  active  |iower.  mad  if* 
he  Were  not  conKcious  of  the  exertion  of  it  in  his  voluntary  actions,  it  ia 
probable  he  could  have  no  conception  of  activity,  or  of  active  jHiwer. 
A  train  of  events  following  one  another  ever  so  regidarly.  could  iievipr 

'  Unto  the  nr»tion  of  a  cause,  if  we  had  not,  from  our  constitutiuo,  aoiOB 
ictJon  of  the  urcesKity  of  a  cause  to  every  event. 
Jt^od  of  tbv  fUiuuier  iu  i%hich  a  cause  ma^  exert  its  active  |iQwcf «  we  cmfl 
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have  no  conception  but  from  consciousness  of  the  manner  in  which  our  own 
active  power  is  exerted. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature^  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know, 
that,  whatever  the  agents  may  be^  whatever  the  manner  of  their  operation, 
or  the  extent  of  their  power,  they  depend  upon  the  First  Cause,  and  are 
under  his  control ;  and  this  indeed  is  all  that  we  know ;  beyond  this  we  are 
left  in  darkness.  But,  in  what  regards  human  actions,  we  have  a  more 
immediate  concern. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  us,  as  moral  and  accountable  creatures, 
to  know  what  actions  are  in  our  own  power,  because  it  is  for  these  only  that 
we  can  be  accountable  to  our  Maker,  or  to  our  fellow-men  in  society ;  by 
these  only  we  can  merit  praise  or  blame ;  in  these  only  all  our  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  virtue  must  be  employed ;  and,  therefore,  with  r^ard  to  them 
the  wise  Author  of  nature  has  not  left  us  in  the  dark. 

Every  man  is  led  by  nature  to  attribute  to  himself  the  free  determina- 
tions of  his  own  will,  and  to  believe  those  events  to  be  in  his  power  which 
depend  upon  his  will.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident,  that  nothing 
is  m  our  power  that  is  not  subject  to  our  will. 

We  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood,  we  digest  our  food,  our  blood  cir- 
culates, our  heart  and  arteries  beat,  we  are  sometimes  sick  and  sometimes 
in  health ;  all  these  things  must  be  done  by  the  power  of  some  agent ;  but 
they  are  not  done  by  our  power.  How  do  we  know  this  ?  Because  they  are 
not  subject  to  our  will.  This  is  the  infallible  criterion  by  which  we  distinguish 
what  is  our  doing  from  what  is  not,  what  is  in  our  power  from  what  is  not. 

Human  power,  therefore,  can  only  be  exerted  bj  will,  and  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  any  active  power  to  be  exerted  without  will.  Every  man 
knows  infallibly  that  what  is  done  by  his  conscious  will  and  intention,  is  to 
be  imputed  to  him  as  the  agent  or  cause ;  and  that  whatever  is  done  with- 
out his  will  and  intention,  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  with  truth. 

We  judge  of  the  actions  and  conduct  of  other  men  by  the  same  rule  as 
we  judge  of  our  own.  In  morals,  it  is  self-evident  that  no  man  can  be  the 
object  either  of  approbation  or  of  blame  for  what  he  did  not.  But  how 
shall  we  know  whether  it  is  his  doing  or  not  ?  If  the  action  depended  upon 
his  will,  and  if  he  intended  and  willed  it,  it  is  his  action  in  the  judgment 
of  all  mankind.  But  if  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge,  or  without  his 
will  and  intention,  it  is  as  certain  that  he  did  it  not,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  to  him  as  the  agent. 

When  there  is  any  doubt  to  whom  a  particular  action  ought  to  be  im- 
puted, the  doubt  arises  only  from  our  ignorance  of  facts ;  when  the  facts  re- 
lating to  it  are  known,  no  man  of  understanding  has  any  doubt  to  whom 
the  action  ought  to  be  imputed. 

The  generd  rules  of  imputation  are  self-evident.  They  have  been  the 
same  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  civilized  nations.  No  man  blames  another 
for  Ijeing  black  or  fair,  for  having  a  fever  or  the  falling  sickness  :  because 
these  things  are  believed  not  to  be  in  his  power ;  and  they  are  believed 
not  to  be  in  his  pwer,  because  they  depend  not  upon  his  will.  We  can 
never  conceive  that  a  man's  duty  goes  beyond  his  power,  or  that  his  power 
goes  beyond  what  depends  upon  his  will. 

Reason  leads  us  to  ascribe  unlimited  power  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  unlimited  power  ?  It  is  power  to  do  whatsoever  he 
wills.     To  suppose  him  to  do  what  he  does  not  will  to  do,  is  absurd. 

The  only  distinct  conception  I  can  form  of  active  power  is,  that  it  is  an 
attribute  in  a  being  by  which  he  can  do  certain  things  if  he  wills.  This, 
after  all,  is  only  a  relative  conception.  It  is  relative  to  the  eifect,  and  to 
the  will  of  producing  it.    Take  away  the8e>  aad  tli't  wosc^XMsa^wsa^w 
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Ther  are  the  handles  bj  which  the  mind  takes  hold  of  it.  When  iber  are 
taken  away,  our  hold  is  gone.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  other 
rdatire  oonceptions.  Thus  Telocity  is  a  real  state  of  a  body,  about  which 
philoacphers  reason  with  the  force  of  demonstration  ;  hot  our  conceptioo  of 
it  is  relative  to  space  and  time.  ^Vllat  is  Telocity  in  a  body  ?  It  is  a  state 
in  which  it  passes  through  a  certain  space  in  a  certain  time.  Space  and 
time  are  Tery  different  from  Telocity ;  bat  we  cannot  conoeiTe  it  but  by 
its  relation  to  them.  The  effect  produced,  and  the  will  to  prodnoe  it,  are 
things  different  from  actiTe  power,  but  we  can  have  no  conceptioo  of  it, 
bat  bv  its  relation  to  them. 

Whether  the  conception  of  an  efficient  cause,  and  of  real  activity,  could 
erer  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  if  we  had  not  had  the  experience 
of  activity  in  ourselves,  I  am  not  able  to  determine  with  certainty.  The 
origin  of  many  of  our  conceptions,  and  even  of  many  of  our  judgments,  is 
not  so  easily  traced  as  philosophers  have  generally  conceived.  No  man  can 
recollect  the  time  when  he  first  got  the  conception  of  an  efficient  caose,  or 
the  time  when  he  first  got  the  belief  that  an  efficient  cause  is  necessary  to 
every  change  in  nature.  The  conception  of  an  efficient  canse  may  very 
probably  be  derived  from  the  experience  we  haTe  had  in  very  early  life  of 
oar  own  power  to  produce  certain  effects.  But  the  belief,  that  no  event 
can  happen  without  an  efficient  cause,  cannot  be  deriTed  from  experience. 
We  may  learn  from  experience  what  is,  or  what  was,  but  no  expenence 
can  teach  us  what  necessarily  must  be. 

In  like  manner,  we  probably  deriTe  the  conception  of  pain  from  the  ex« 
perience  we  haTe  had  of  it  in  ourselTes  ;  but  our  belief  that  pain  can  only 
exist  in  a  being  that  hath  life,  cannot  be  got  by  experience,  because  it  is  a 
necessary  truth  ;  and  no  necessary  truth  can  haTe  its  attestation  from  ex- 
perience. 

If  it  be  so  that  the  conception  of  an  efficient  cause  enters  into  the  mind, 
only  from  the  early  couTicdon  wc  haTe  that  we  are  the  efficients  of  our  own 
voluntary  actions  (which  I  think  is  most  probable,)  the  notion  of  efficiency 
will  be  reduced  to  this.  That  it  is  a  relation  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  similar  to  that  which  is  between  us  and  our  Toluntary  actions. 
This  is  surely  the  most  distinct  notion,  and,  I  think,  the  only  notion  we 
can  form  of  real  efficiency. 

Noi*'  it  is  CTident,  that  to  constitute  the  relation  between  me  and  my 
action,  my  conception  of  the  action,  and  will  to  do  it,  are  essential ;  for 
what  I  neTer  conceiTed,  nor  willed,  I  never  did. 

If  any  man,  therefore,  affirms,  that  a  being  may  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
an  action,  and  haTe  power  to  produce  it,  which  that  being  can  neither  con- 
ceiTe  nor  udll,  he  speaks  a  language  which  I  do  not  understand.  If  he 
has  a  meaning,  his  notion  of  power  and  efficiency  must  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  mine  ;  and,  until  he  conTeys  his  notion  of  efficiency  to  my  un- 
derstanding, I  can  no  more  assent  to  his  opinion,  than  if  he  should  affirm, 
that  a  being  without  life  may  feel  pain. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  me  most  probable,  that  such  beings  only  as  hare 

some  degree  of  understanding  and  will,  can  possess  actiTe  power  ;  and  that 

inanimate  beings  must  be  merely  passive,  and  have  no  real  actinty.     No- 

tiiiiig  we  perceive  without  us  affords  any  good  ground  for  ascribing  active 

nr  to  any  inanimate  being ;  and  every  thing  we  con  discorer  in  our 

^«ti^ioo,  leads  us  to  think,  that  active  power  cannot  be  exerted 

nod  intdligcQce. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  EFFICIENT  CAUSES  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE. 

If  active  power,  in  its  proper  meaning,  requires  a  subject  endowed  witli 
will  and  intelligence,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  active  powers  which  phi- 
losophers teach  us  to  ascribe  to  matter ;  the  powers  of  corpuscular  at- 
traction, magnetism,  electricity,  gravitation  and  others  ?  Is  it  not  uni- 
versally allowed,  that  heavy,  bodies  descend  to  the  earth  by  the  power  of 
gravity;  that,  by  the  same  power,  the  moon,  and  all  the  planets  and 
comets,  are  retained  in  their  orbits  ?  Have  the  most  eminent  natural  phi- 
losophers been  imposing  upon  us,  and  giving  us  words  instead  of  real 
causes? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  apprehend,  that  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
have,  in  modern  times,  Wn  built  upon  a  foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken, 
and  that  they  can  be  called  in  question  only  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  evidence  on  which  they  stand.  But  the  ambi^ty  of  the  words 
cause,  agency,  active,  power,  and  the  other  words  related  to  these,  has  led 
many  to  understand  them,  when  used  in  natural  philosophy,  in  a  wrong 
sense,  and  in  a  sense  which  is  neither  necessary  for  establishing  the  true 

Erinciples  of  natural  philosophy,  nor  was  ever  meant  by  the  most  en- 
ghtened  in  that  science. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that  those  very  philosophers 
who  attribute  to  matter  the  power  of  gravitation,  and  other  active  powers, 
teach  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  matter  is  a  substance  altogether  inert,  and 
merely  passive ;  that  gravitation,  and  the  other  attractive  or  repulsive 
powers  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  are  not  inherent  in  its  nature,  but  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  some  external  cause,  which  they  do 'not  pretend  to 
know,  or  to  explain.  Now,  when  we  find  wise  men  ascribing  action  and 
active  power  to  a  substance  which  they  expressly  teach  us  to  consider  as 
merely  passive,  and  acted  upon  by  some  unknown  cause,  we  must  conclude, 
that  .the  action  and  active  power  ascribed  to  it  are  not  to  be  understood 
strictly,  but  in  some  popular  sense. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  although  philosophers,  for  the 
siike  of  being  understood,  must  speak  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  as  when 
they  say,  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  goes  through  all  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  yet  they  often  think  differently  from  the  vulgar.  Let  us  hear 
what  the  greatest  of  natural  philosophers  says,  in  the  oth  definition  pre- 
fixed to  his  Priftcipia :  "  Voces  autem  attractionis,  impulsus,  vel  projpen<« 
sionis  cujuscunque  in  centrum,  indifferenter  et  pro  se  mutuo  promiscue 
usurpo;  has  voces  non  physice  sed  mathematice  considerando.  Uiida 
caveat  lector,  ne  per  hujus  modi  voces  cogitet  me  speciem  vel  modum  ae- 
tionis,  causamve  aut  rationem  physicam,  aiicubi  definire  ;  vel  centris  (qiua 
sunt  puncta  mathematica)  vires  vere  et  physice  tribuere,  si  forte  centra 
traliere,  aut  vires  centrorum  esse,  dixero." 

In  all  languages,  action  is  attributed  to  many  things  which  all  mea  of 
common  understanding  believe  to  be  merely  passive ;  thus  we  say,  IJm 
wind  blows,  the  rivers  flow,  the  sea  rages,  the  fire  burns,  bodies  movc^  imd 
impel  other  bodies. 

Every  object  which    undergoes  any  change,  niust  be  either  mtive  m 
passive  in  that  change.     This  is  self-evident  to  all  men  from  tU*:  fa^^- — 
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of  reason  ;   and  therefore   the   change  is  alwars  expwMed  in 
either  by  ao  active  or  a  passive  verb.     Nor  do  I  Vmnr  anj  mofiy  4 
of  a  change^  which  does  not  imply  either  action  or  panaon.     Ttie  ttiing| 
either  chamgea,  or  it  is  changed.     But  it  is  lymarkanle  in  langm^e,  Cm3 
when  an  external  cause  of  the  change  h  not  obrioos,  tlte  diaa^  is  alwnyn 
imputed  to  the  thing  changed,  as  if  it  were  animated,  nnd  hnd  ndtlv^el 
power  to  prodaoe  the  change  in  itself.     So  we  saj,  the  moon  diiuiges*  the 
flutt  rises  and  goes  dmm. 

Thus  active  verbs  are  very  often  applied,  and  active  power  impute<d  t«  I 
tliinga^  which  a  little  advance  in  knowledge  and  experience  teaches  ua  toJ 
be  merely  passive.  This  property  common  to  all  languages,  I  endeavouivill 
lo  account  for  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Essay  to  which  the  render  m 
referred.  I 

A  like  irrcgnlarity  may  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  word  signifying  1 
cause,  in  all  l^guages,  and  of  the  words  related  to  it*  I 

Our  knowledge  of  causes  is  very  scanty  in  ilie  most  advanced  state  t4f| 
society,  much  more  is  it  so  in  that  earfy  period  in  which  language  isl 
formed.  A  strong  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  things,  is  oommoo  to  nllJ 
men  in  every  state ;  but  the  experience  of  all  ages  shows  that  this  keefl.! 
appetite^  ratner  than  go  empty,  will  feed  upon  the  husks  of  real  knowMfgu 
where  the  fruit  cannot  be  found.  1 

While  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  with  r^ard  to  the  real  agenta  or  1 
causes  which  produce  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  have,  at  the  same  tstnrv  J 
an  avidity  to  know  them*,  ingenious  men  frame  conjectures,  which  thosr  of] 
weaker  understanding  take  fur  truth.  The  fare  is  coarse,  but  nppetile  1 
makes  it  go  down. 

Thus  in  a  very  ancient  system  love  and  strife  were  made  the  eansen  of 
things.     Plato  made  the  causes  of  things  to  be  matter,  ideas,  and  an  ef-  | 
fident   architect.     Aristotle,   matter,  form,  and   privation.     Des   Cart«a  1 
thought  mtitter,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  given  it  by  the  Almighty 
at  f\T^,  to  be  nil  that  is  necessary  to   make  the  material  world*     Jjeih~ 
nitz  conceived  the  whole  universe,  even  the  material  pirt  of  it,  to  be  oinde 
up  of  martadeSf  each  of  which  is  active  and  intelligent,  and  produces  In 
Itself^  by  its  own  active  power,  all  the  changes  it  undergoes  fiim  the  be* 
ginning  of  its  existence  to  eternity* 

In  common  language^  we  give  the  name  of  a  cause  to  a  reason,  a  mottvcv 
an  end,  to  any  circumstauce  which  is  connected  xnih  the  eflPect,  and  gncs 
before  it- 
Aristotle,  and  the  schoolmen  after  him,  distinpiished  Ibur  kinds  of 
causes,  the  efficient,  the  material,  the  formal.  Jiiul  the  final*  This,  like 
many  of  Aristotlf's  distinctions,  is  only  a  distinction  of  the  various 
meanings  of  an  ambiguous  word  ;  for  the  efficient,  the  matter,  the  form 
and  the  end,  have  nothing  common  in  their  nature,  by  which  tJicy  may  b» 
accounted  species  of  the  same  ^entu  ;  but  the  Greek  word  which  we  trail** 
late  cause,  had  thesie  four  different  meanings  in  Aristotle  s  dajs,  and  %re 
have  added  other  meanings.  We  do  not  indeetl  call  the  matter  or  ibn 
form  of  a  thing  its  cau»e ;  but  we  have  final  causes,  instrumental  cmomm^ 
oocasional  causes,  and  1  know  not  how  many  others. 

Thus  the  word  caus€  has  been  so  hackneyed,  and  made  to  have  so  many 
different  meanings  in  tlie  writings  of  philosophers,  and  in  the  discourse  of 
th«^  i^^ulgar,  thiit  its  original  and  proper  meaning  is  lost  in  the  crowd. 

uu  .,...  .1  ^^  ^)^^  phenomena  of  nature,  the  important  end  of  knowing 

I  tics  gratifying  our  curiosity,  is  that  we  may  know  when  to 

toijij,  or  how  to  bring  them  about,     This  is  very  often  of  real  im^ 
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portance  in  life ;  and  this  purpose  is  served^  by  knowing  what,  by  the 
cinif  se  of  nature,  goes  before  tliem  and  is  connected  with  them  ;  antt  this, 
therefore,  we  call  tlie  cause  of  such  a  phenomenon. 

If  a  magnet  be  Ijrought  near  a  to  mariner's  compass,  the  needle,  which  was 
before  at  rest,  immediately  begins  to  move,  and  bends  its  course  towards 
the  magnet,  or  perhaps  the  contrary  way.  If  an  unlearned  sailor  is  asked 
tlie  canse  of  this  motion  of  the  needle,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  an  answer,  lie 
tells  you  it  is  the  magnet ;  and  the  proj^f  in  clear ;  for  remove  the  magnet,  ' 
and  the  effect  ceases ;  bring  it  near,  and  the  effect  is  again  produced. 
It  is  therefore  evident  to  sense,  that  the  magnet  is  the  cause  of  this  effect. 

A  C'artesian  philosopher  enters  deeper  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
He  ohserves,  tlmt  the  magnet  does  not  touch  the  needle,  and  therefore 
can  give  it  no  impulse.  He  pities  the  ignorance  of  the  sailor.  The  effect  h 
produced,  says  he,  by  magnetic  effluvia  or  subtile  matter,  which  pa.Hses  from 
the  magnet  to  the  needle,  and  forces  it  from  its  phicc.  He  can  even  show 
you  in  a  figure,  where  tlmse  magnetic  efHuvia  issue  from  the  magnet ;  what 
round  they  take,  and  what  way  they  return  home  again.  And  thus  he 
thinks  he  comprehends  perfectly  how,  and  by  what  cause,  the  motion  of 
the  needle  Is  produced, 

A  Newtonian  philosopher  inquires  what  proof  can  be  offered  for  the 
existence  of  magnetic  emuvia,  and  can  find  none.  He  therefore  holds  it  as 
a  fiction,  a  hypothesis :  and  he  has  learned  that  hypotheses  ought  to  hai'e 
no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  nature.  He  confesiies  his  ignoTance  of  the  real 
cause  of  tliis  motion,  and  thinks,  that  his  business,  as  a  philosopher, 
is  only  to  find  from  experiment  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated  in  all 
cases. 

These  three  persons  differ  much  in  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
real  cause  of  this  phenomenon :  and  the  man  who  knows  most  is  he  who  is 
sensible  that  he  knows  noticing  of  tlie  matter.  Yet  all  the  three  speak  the 
same  langnagc,  and  acknowledge,  that  the  cause  of  this  motion  is  the 
attractive  or  repulsive  power  of  the  magnet. 

What  has  been  said  of  this  may  be  applied  to  every  phenomenon  that 
falls  within  the  compass  of  naturaf  philosophy.  We  tfeceive  ourselves,  if 
w^e  conceive  that  we  can  point  out  the  real  efficietit  cause  of  any  one  of 
them. 

The  grandest  discovery  ever  made  in  natural  pliihisophy  was  that  of  the 
law  i>f  gravitation,  which  ojiens  such  a  view^  of  our  planetary  system,  that 
it  looks  like  something  divine.  But  tlie  autlior  of  tliis  discovery  was  per- 
fectly aware,  that  he  discovered  no  real  cause,  but  only  the  law  or  rule, 
according  to  which  the  unknown  cause  operates. 

Natural  philosophers,  who  think  accurately,  have  a  precise  meaning  to 
the  terms  they  use  in  the  science ;  and  when  they  pretend  to  show  the 
cause  of  any  phenomenon  of  nature,  they  mean  by  the  cause,  a  law  of 
nature  of  which  that  phenomenon  is  a  necessary  consequence* 

The  whole  object  of  natural  pliilosophy,  as  New^ton  expressly  teaches, 
is  reducible  to  these  two  heads ;  first,  by  just  induction  from  experiment 
and  observation,  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature,  and  then  to  apply  those 
laws  to  the  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  'tliis  was  all  that  this 
great  philosopher  attempteci,  and  all  that  he  thought  attainable.  And  this 
indeed  he  attained  in  a  great  measure,  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  our 
planetary  system,  and  with  regard  to  the  rays  of  light. 

But  supposing  that  all  the  phenomena  that  fall  wnthin  the  reach  of  our 
senses  were  accounted  for  from  general  laws  of  nature,  justly  deduced 
from  experience ;   that  is,   supposing  natural  pliiloeo^hY  browi^vX.  \»  *v»^s. 
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Utmost  perfection,  it  docs  not  discowr  the  efficient  catiac  of  anjr  - 
n  omen  on  in  nature. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  wbich  the  effects  are 
diiced  ;  but  there  must  be  a  cause  which  operates  according  to  these  i 
The  rules  of  nav-ig-ation  never  navigated  a  ship*    The  rules  of 
tecture  never  1  mi  It  a  house. 

Natural  philofwjphers,  by  ^reat  attention  to  the  course  of  nature,  ha* 
discovered  many  of  her  luws,    and  have  very  happily  apiilied  thetn 
aoeount  for  many  phenomena  ;  but  they  have  never  dii>covered  the  efiicien 
cause  of  any  one   phenomenon ;    nor  ao  those  who  liave  di}«tiuct  no 
of  the  principles  of  the  science,  make  any  such  pretence. 

Upm  the  theatre  of  nature  we  see  innumerable  effects,  which  rrqtiifi 
an  agent  endowed  with  active  power ;  but  the  ogent  is  behind  the  ! 
"IV^hethor  it  be  the  Supreme  Cause  alone,  or  a  subordinate  cause  or  * 
and  if  subi»rdinnte  causes  be  employed  by  the  /Vlmighty  ;  what  their 
ture,  their  number,  and  their  ditfereut  otHces  may  be,  are  tilings  hid; 
wise  reasons  withowt  doubt,  from  the  human  eye* 

It  is  only  in  human  actions,  that  may  be  imputed  for  praise  or  bh^nit^j 
tliat  it  is  necessar)'  for  us  to  know  who  is  the  agent ;  and  in  this,  natur 
has  given  us  all  the  light  that  is  nec£-ssary  for  our  conduct. 
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OF  TH£  EXTENT  OF  HCJMAK  FOWfiB. 

Every  tiling  laudable  and  praiseworthy  in  man^  must  consist  m 
proper  exercise  of  that  power  which  is  given  him  by  his  Maker,     This  i 
the  talent  wliich  he  is  required  to  occupy,  and  of  which  he  must  g^ve  i 
account  to  him  who  committed  h  to  hk  tnust. 

To  some  persons  more  power  is  gi^'en  than  to  others ;  and  to  the  smut 
perwon  mure  at  one  time  and  less  at  another.     Its  existence*  its  extentnl 
and  its  cuntinuance,  depend  solely  upon  tlie  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  ^, 
but  every  man  that  is  accountable,  must  have  more  or  less  of  it.     For^] 
U*  call  a  person  to  account,  to  approve   or  disapprove  of  his  conduct,  wl 
had  no  pnver  to  do  good  or  ill^  is  absurd.     No  axiom  of  Euclid  app 
more  evident  tTian  this. 

As  power  is  a  valuable  gift,  to  iindemite  it  is  ingratitude  to  the  giver  ;] 
to  overrate  it,  begets  pride  and  presumption,  and  leads  to  unsuccessful] 
attempts.  It  is  therefore,  in  every  man,  a  jH>int  of  wisdom  to  make 
just  estimate  of  his  o\ni  power.  Quid  jtrrc  rcciucut^  quid  valeami'^ 
humeri* 

We  can  only  speak  of  the  power  of  man  in  general ;  and  as  our  not 
ofpower  is  relative  to  its  effects,  we  can  estimate  its  extent  only  bf  i 
effects  which  it  is  able  to  produce* 

It  would  be  wrong  to  estimate  the  extent  of  human  power  by  the  < 
wbich  it  has  actually  prod  need.  For  ever)*^  man  had  | rower  to  do  man]rJ 
things  which  he  did  not,  and  not  to  do  many  things  which  he  did  ;  otherwiseJ 
he  could  not  be  an  object  either  of  approbation  or  of  disapprobationi  to  anyl 
rational  being. 

Thf»  rffecta  of  human  power  ore  either  immediate,  or  they  arc 
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The  immediate  effects,  I  thinks  are  reducible  to  two  heads.  We  cari 
give  certain  motions  to  our  own  bodies ;  and  we  can  give  a  certain  direction 
to  our  own  thoughts. 

Whatever  we  can  do  beyond  this,  must  be  done  by  one  of  these  means, 
or  both. 

We  can  produce  no  motion  in  any  body  in  the  universe,  but  by  moving 
first  our  own  body  as  an  instrument.  Nor  can  we  produce  thought  in  any 
other  person,  but  by  thought  and  motion  in  ourselves. 

Our  power  to  move  our  own  body,  is  not  only  limited  in  its  extent,  but 
in  its  nature  is  subject  to  mechanical  laws.  It  may  be  compared  to  a 
spring  endowed  with  the  power  of  contracting  or  expanding  itself,  but 
which  cannot  contract  without  drawing  equally  at  both  ends,  nor  expand 
\\nthout  pushing  equally  at  both  ends ;  so  that  every  action  of  the  spring 
is  always  accompanied  with  an  equal  reaction  in  a  contrary  direction. 

We  can  conceive  a  man  to  have  power  to  move  his  whole  body  in  any 
direction,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  body,  or  a  power  to  move  one  part 
of  his  body  without  the  aid  of  any  other  part.  But  philosophy  teaches  us 
that  man  ias  no  such  power. 

If  he  carries  his  whole  body  in  any  direction  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
motion,  this  he  can  do  only  by  pushing  the  earth,  or  some  other  body,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  motion  in  the  contrary  direction.  If  he  but  stretch 
out  his  arm  in  one  direction,  the  rest  of  his  body  is  pushed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  contrary  direction. 

This  is  the  case  with  regard  to  all  animal  and  voluntary  motions,  which 
come  within  the  reach  of  our  senses.  They  are  performed  by  the  con- 
traction of  certain  muscles ;  and  a  muscle,  when  it  is  contracted,  draws 
equally  at  both  ends.  As  to  the  motions  antecedent  to  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle,  and  consequent  upon  the  volition  of  the  animal,  we  know 
nothing,  and  can  say  nothing  about  them. 

We  know  not  even  how  those  immediate  effects  of  our  power  are  pro- 
duced by  our  willing  them.  We  perceive  not  any  necessary  connexion 
between  the  volition  and  exertion  on  our  part,  and  the  motion  of  our  body 
that  follows  them. 

Anatomists  inform  us,  that  every  voluntary  motion  of  the  body  is  per- 
formed by  the  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  and  that  the  muscles  are 
contracted  by  some  influence  derived  from  the  nerves.  But,  without 
thinking  in  the  least,  either  of  muscles  or  nerves,  we  will  only  the  external 
effect,  and  the  internal  machinery,  without  our  call,  immediately  produces 
that  effect. 

This  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  frame  which  we  have  reason  to  admire ; 
but  to  account  for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  understanding. 

That  there  is  an  established  harmony  between  our  willing  certain  mo- 
tions of  our  bodies,  and  the  operation  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  which  pro- 
duces those  motions,  is  a  fact  known  by  experience :  this  volition  is  an  act 
of  the  mind.  But  whether  this  act  of  the  mind  have  any  physical  effect  ~ 
upon  the  nerves  and  muscles ;  or  whether  it  be  only  an  occasion  of  their 
being  acted  upon  by  some  other  efficient,  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  nature,  is  hid  from  us.  So  dark  is  our  conception  of  our  own  power 
when  we  trace  it  to  its  origin. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  matter  had  its  origin  from  mind,  as 
well  as  all  its  motions ;  but  how,  or  in  what  maimer,  it  is  moved  by  mind, 
we  know  as  little  as  how  it  was  created. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  any  thing  we  know,  that  what  we  call  the 
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imnicdinte  effects  of  our   power,  may  not  he  so  in  the  Htrictest  sense* 
Betneen  the  will  to  produce  the  ctfect,  and  the  production  of  it,  there 
be  agents  or  instruments  of  uhicli  we  arc  ignomnt. 

This  may  leave  some  douht,  whether  we  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  voluntary  motions  of  owr  own  body.  But  it  can  pro- 
duce no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  moral  estimation  of  our  actions. 

The  man  who  knows  that  sncb  an  e^ent  depends  upon  his  will,  and  who 
dcliherately  wilU  to  pn>duce  it*  is,  in  the  atrictest  moral  sense,  the 
of  the  event ;  and  it  is  justly  impiited  to  him,  whatever  physical 
may  have  ciuicurred  in  its  production.  J 

Thus,  he  who  maliciously  intend.s  to  shoot  hia  neighbour  dead^  and  vo- 
luntarily does  it,  is  undoobtedjy  the  cauae  of  his  death,  though  he  did  nu 
more  to  occasion  it  tlian  draw  the  trigger  of  the  gun.  He  neither  gave  to 
the  ball  its  velocity,  nor  to  the  powder  its  expansive  force,  nor  to  the  flint 
and  steel  the  power  to  strike  fire  ;  hut  he  kneu^  that  what  he  did  must  be 
followed  by  the  man's  death,  and  did  it  with  that  intention  ;  and  tberelbre 
he  is  justly  chargeable  w  ith  the  murder. 

Philosophers   may   therefore   dispute    innocently,  whether  we   be    tB^^g 
proper   efficient  causes  of  tlie  voluntarv  motions  of  our  o^vn  body  ;    4l^^^| 
ivhether  we  Im?  only,  as  iMalebranche  thinks,  the  occaKional  causes.     The^^ 
determination  of  this  questionj  if  it  can  be  determined,  can  have  no  effect 
on  human  con<luct. 

T!ie  other  branch  of  what  Is  immediately  in  our  powder,  is  to  give  s 
certain  direction  to  our  own  thoughts.     This,  as  well  as  the  first  branch,  is 
limited  in  various  w^uys.     It  is  greater  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  and 
in  the  same  periwjn  is  very  different,  according  to  the  health  of  his  bodv, 
and  the  state  of  hi.s  mind.     But  that  men,  wlien  free  from  disea^  of  Ixul 
and  Iff  mind,  have  a  considerahle  degree  of  power  of  this  kind«  ajld  tlist 
may  lie  greatly  increased  by  practice  and  habit,  is  sufficiently  evident 
experience,  and  from  the  natural  conviction  of  all  mankind. 

Were  we  to  examine  minutely  into  the  connexion  between  our  volitli 
and  the  direction  uf  our  thoughts  which  obeys  these  volitions  ;  were  wi 
consider  how  we  are  able  to  give  attention  to  an  object  for  a  certain  time» 
and  turn  our  attention  to  another  when  we  choose,  we  might  perha^is  find 
it  itiffieult  to  determine,  whether  the  mind  itself  be  the  sole  efficient  lau 
of  the  voluntarv  changes  in  the  tiirection  of  our  thoughts,  or  wheth«r 
requires  tlie  aitf  of  other  efficient  causes. 

I  see  no  good  reason  Avhy  the  dispute  about  efficient  and  oocastotul 
causes  may  not  be  applied  to  the  p»wer  uf  directing  our  thoughts,  as  well 
as  to  the  jH>u  er  of  muving  out  bodies.  In  both  cases,  I  apprehend  tli# 
dispute  is  endless,  and,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  an  issucj  would  be  fruit* 
less. 

Nothing  appears  more  evident  to  our  reas4>n,  than  that  there  mxxsi  he  tm 
efficient  cause  of  every  change  that  happens  in  nature.  But  when  I 
attempt  to  comi>rehend  the  manner  in  which  an  efficient  cause  opemt4«s 
either  upm  body  or  u[>on  mind,  there  is  a  darkness  which  my  faculties  mm 
not  able  to  penetrate. 

However  small  the  immediate  effects  of  human  power  seem  ta  l>e,  its 
more  remot**  effects  are  very  considerable. 

In  tills  respect,  the  power  of  man  may  lie  compared  to  the  NPe*  tlie 

<  'iot^es*  and  Uie  other  great  rivers,  which  make  a  figure  u{ion  the  gloW  ui 

the  csttli«  and  traversing  vast  regions,  bring  sometimes  grest  beneitt^  st 

ivr  times  great  mischief,  to  many  nations ;  yet,  when  we  trace  those 
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rivers  to  their  source,  we  find  them  to  rise  from  inconsiderable  fountains 
and  rills. 

The  command  of  a  mighty  prince,  what  is  it,  but  the  sound  of  his  breath, 
modified  by  his  organs  of  speech  ?  but  it  may  have  great  consequences  ;  it 
may  raise  armies,  equip  fleets,  and  spread  war  and  desolation  over  a  great 
part  of  the  earth. 

^rhe  meanest  of  mankind  has  considerable  power  to  do  good,  and  more  to 
hurt  himself  and  others. 

From  this  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  although  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind  be  great,  and  justly  to  be  lamented,  yet  men,  in  general,  are  more 
disposed  to  employ  their  power  in  doing  good,  than  in  doing  hurt  to  their 
fellow  men.  The  last  is  much  more  in  their  power  than  the  first ;  and,  if 
they  were  as  much  disposed  to  it,  human  society  could  not  subsist,  and  the 
species  must  soon  perish  from  the  earth. 

We  may  first  consider  the  effects  which  may  be  produced  by  human 
power  upon  the  material  system. 

It  is  confined  indeed  to  the  planet  which  we  inhabit :  we  cannot  remove 
to  another;  nor  can  we  produce  any  change  in  the  annual  or  diurnal 
motions  of  our  own. 

But,  by  human  power,  great  changes  may  be  made  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  those  treasures  of  metals  and  mmerals  that  arc  stored  up  in  its 
•  bowels  may  be  discovered  and  brought  forth. 

The  Supreme  Being  could,  no  doubt,  have  made  the  earth  to  supply  the 
wants  of  man,  without  any  cultivation  by  human  labour.  Many  inferior 
animals,  who  neither  plant,  nor  sow,  nor  spin,  are  provided  for  by  the 
bounty  of  Heaven.     But  this  is  not  the  case  with  man. 

He  has  active  powers  and  ingenuity  given  him,  by  which  he  can  do  much 
for  supplying  his  wants ;  and  his  labour  is  made  necessary  fur  that  purpose. 

His  wants  are  more  than  those  of  any  other  animal  that  inhabits  this 
globe;  and  his  resources  are  proportioned  to  them,  and  put  within  the 
sphere  of  his  power. 

The  earth  is  left  by  nature  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  cultivation  for 
the  accommodation  of  man. 

It  is  capable  of  cultivation,  in  most  places,  to  such  a  degree,  that,  by 
human  labour^  it  may  afford  subsistence  to  a  huudred  times  the  number 
of  men  it  could  in  its  natural  state. 

Every  tribe  of  men,  in  every  climate,  must  labour  for  their  subsistence 
and  accommodation ;  and  their  supply  is  more  or  less  comfortable,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labour  properly  employed  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  nature,  that  man  should  be  laborious, 
and  that  he  should  exert  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  for  his  own,  and  for 
the  common  good.  And,  by  his  power  properly  applied,  he  may  make  great 
improvement  upon  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  a  great  addition  to  his  own 
accommodation  and  comfortable  state. 

By  clearing,  tilling  and  manuring  the  ground,  by  planting  and  sowing, 
by  building  cities  and  harbours,  draining  marshes  and  lakes,  making  rivers 
navigable,  and^oining  them  by  canals,  by  manufacturing  the  rude  materials 
which  the  earth,  duly  cultivated,  produces  in  abundance,  by  the  mutual 
exchange  of  commodities  and  of  Lilwur,  he  may  make  the  barren  wilder- 
ness the  habitation  of  rich  and  populous  states. 

If  we  compare  the  city  of  Venice,  the  province  of  Holland,  the  empire 
of  China,  with  those  places  of  the  earth  which  never  felt  the  hand  of 
industry,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  human  power  upon 
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the  muterial  system,  in  changing  the  face  of  the  earthy  and  famishing  the 
accammodationB  of  huniun  life.  . 

But,  in  order  to  pniduce  those  happy  changes,  man  himself  must  be  4 
improved.  m 

His  animal  faculties  are  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  »pecle»  1 1 
they  grow  up  of  themselves,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  which  require  only  ^ 
the  force  of  nature  and  the  influences  of  heaven. 

His  rational  and  moral  faculties,  like  the  earth  itself,  are  rode  and  barren  i 
by  nature,  but  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  culture ;  and  this  culture  he  I 
must  receive  from  parents,  from  instructors,  from  those  with  whom  be  I 
lives  in  socictv,  joined  with  his  own  industry.  1 

If  we  consiilcr  the  changes  that  may  be  produced  by  man  upoo  bia  Ounra 
mindy  and  upon  the  minds  of  others,  they  appear  to  be  great*  m 

Upon  his  own  mind  he  may  make  great  improvement  in  acquiring  tbn 
treasures  of  useful  knowledge,  the  habits  of  skill  in  arts,  the  habits  ofl 
wisdom  J  prudence,  self-command,  and  every  other  virtue.  It  is  the  ooti'*! 
stitution  of  nature,  that  such  qualities  as  exalt  and  dignify  human  nature  1 
are  to  be  acquired  by  proper  exertions  ;  and  by  a  contrary  coodoctt  Wi§A 
qualities  as  debase  it  l>elow  the  condition  of  brutes. 

Even  upon  the  minds  of  others^  great  effects  may  be  produced  by  mcensd 
within   the  compass  of  human  power;    by  means  of  good  education^  ofl 
projier  instruction,  of  persuasion,  of  good  exam  pi  e^  and  by  the  discipline  of 
laws  and  government.  , 

That  these  have  often  had  great  and  good  effects  on  the  civilisation  MutM 
improvement  of  individuals,  and  tif  nations,  csmnot  be  doubted.  But  wImM 
happy  effects  they  might  have,  if  applied  universallv  with  the  skill  UmB 
address  that  is  within  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  anil  power,  is  not  eaafljra 
conoeinsd,  or  to  what  pitch  the  happiness  of  human  society,  and  the  Utim 
provement  of  the  species,  mipht  be  carried.  J 

What  a  noble,  what  a  divine  employment  of  human  power  is  iMrtfl 
assigned  us !  Hnw  ought  it  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  parents,  of  instrufrtenyl 
of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates,  of  every  man  in  his  staticm,  to  contnbuUf  liii" 
part  towardji  the  accomplishment  of  so  glorious  an  end  ! 

The  power  of  man  over  his  own  and  other  minds,  when  we  trace  it  Id  tta 
origin,  is  involved  in  darkness,  no  less  thtui  his  power  to  move  his  own  anA  J 
other  bodies.  I 

How  far  we  are  properly  efficient  causes^  how  far  occasional  cauaes,  1 1 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.  m 

We  know  that  habit  prmbiees  great  changes  in  the  mind  ;  but  how  iii 
does  so,  we  know  not.  U'e  know,  that  example  has  a  jxiwerful,  and,  in  1 
the  early  period  of  life,  almost  an  irresistible  cnect ;  but  we  kninv  nut  hoYri 
it  produces  this  eifect.  The  communication  of  thought,  sentiment  tuiAm 
passicm,  from  one  mind  to  another,  has  sometliing  in  it  as  mysterious  as  ttel 
communication  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another.  * 

We  perceive  one  event  to  follow  another,  acC4>rding  to  established  hvrs 
of  nature,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  cidl  the  first  the  cause,  and  the  last  j 
the  effect,  without  knowing  what  is  the  bond  that  unites  them*  In  ordefl 
to  produce  a  certain  event,  we  use  means  whidi,  by  laws  of  nature,  mrn 
oinnected  with  that  event ;  and  we  call  ourselves  the  cause  of  that  ewfit»l 
though  other  efficient  cuuncs  may  have  had  the  diief  hand  in  i  f  ti<ill»4 

Ujion  the  whole,  human  nower,  in  its  existence,  in  itsexti  -  n  llel 

^'^s.  18  entirely  detiemk'nt  u{M>n  Ood,  and  n^xju  the  laws  ijf  u«ittfiri 

(4is  established.     1  his  ought  to  banish  pride  ajld  ttroouiev  fkiooil 
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the  most  mighty  of  the  sons  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  that  degree 
of  power  which  we  have  received  from  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  gifts  of  God  to  man ;  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be  insensible, 
that  we  may  not  be  ungrateful,  and  that  we  may  be  excited  to  make  the 
proper  use  of  it. 

The  extent  of  human  power  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  state  of  man,  as  a 
state  of  improvement  and  disciplme.  It  is  sufficient  to  animate  us  to  the 
noblest  exertions.  By  the  proper  exercise  of  this  gift  of  God,  human 
nature,  in  individuals  and  in  societies,  may  be  exalted  to  a  hicrh  degree  of 
dignity  and  felicity,  and  the  earth  become  a  paradise.  On  the  contrary, 
its  perversion  and  abuse  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  evils  that  afflict  human 
life. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

OBSKRVATIONS  COKCERNINO  THB  WILL, 

Every  man  is  eonscious  of  a  power  to  dctcniiinc,  in  thing*  wbicli  lie 
conceives  to  dci>cnd  npoii  liis  tlcterminatinn.  To  tliis  |>pwcr  we  give  tlie 
uinic  of  will;  and  as  it  is  usnal,  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to  give  tlie  I 
same  name  to  the  poivcr  and  to  the  act  of  tliat  power,  the  term  wilf  is 
often  put  to  signify  the  act  of  determining,  which  more  properly  is  cuUed 
volffion. 

Volition^  therefore,  signifies  the  act  of  willing  and  determining,  and  will 
is  pat  indifferently  to  signify  either  the  power  of  willing  or  the  act* 

But  tlie  term  wsli  has  very  often,  especially  in  the  writings^  of  phik»* 
sophers,  a  more  extensive  meaning,  which  we  must  carefully  diatinguisli  i 
from  that  ivhich  we  have  now  given.  ! 

In  the  general  div^ision  of  our  faculties  into  understanding  and  will,  otif  ] 
passions,  appetites  and  affection*  are  comprehended  under  the  will ;  and  so 
It  is  made  to  signify,  not  only  our  determination  to  act  or  not  to  act,  but 
every  motive  and  incitement  to  action. 

It  in  this  prohahly  that  has  led  some  philosopliers  to  represent  desire, 
aversion,  hope»  fi-ar,  joy,  sorrow,  all  our  appetites,  passions  and  aifectiotis, 
as  different  motlifi cations  of  the  will,  whieli,  I  thinks  tends  to  confuund 
tilings  which  are  very  different  in  their  nalnre. 

The  advice  given  to  a  man,  and  his  determiiiatiou  consequent  to  ihnt 
advice,  are  things  so  different  in  their  nature,  that  it  would  h»  impnipcr  to 
call  them  ni*>dili  cat  ions  of  one  and  the  simie  thing.  In  like  manner,  tht? 
motives  to  action,  and  the  determination  to  act  or  not  to  act,  are  tlitQga 
that  have  no  common  nature,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  rn n fi in nd»d. I 
under  one  name,  or  represented  lus  different  modificatious  of  the  same  thuiir. 

For  this  reason,  in  speaking  of  the  will  in  this  Essay,  I  do  not  com|)rc^  j 
hend  under  tliut  term  any  of  the  incitements  or  motives  which  may  hare  tm  ' 
iurinence  upon  our  determinations,  but  stilely  the  determination  itself,  and 
the  power  to  determine. 

Mr,  Lwke  has  considered  this  operation  of  the  mind  more  atteiitirdy, 
and  di:!itinguished  it  more  accurately,  than  !>umc  very  ingenious  autborii 
who  wrote  after  liim*  j 

He  defines  volition  to  be,  *'  An  act  of  the  mind  know  ingly  exerting  tliat 
duminiiMi  it  takes  itself  to  liave  over  any  part  of  tlte  man,  by  employing  it 
in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  action/' 

It  may  more  briefly  be  defined,  The  determination  of  the  mind  todo,  or 
not  to  do  something  which  we  conceive  to  lie  in  our  power. 

If  this  were  given  as  a  strietly  logical  definition,  it  would  be  liubk  to 

ihi«  objection,  that  the  determination  of  the  mind  is  only  another  term  fur 

1,     iJut  it  ought  lo  be  oWtved,  iI\a\.  i1\^  most  «imple  acta  of  T 
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mind  do  not  admit  of  a  logical  definition.  The  way  to  form  a  clear  notion 
of  them  is,  to  reflect  attentively  upon  them  as  we  feel  them  in  ourselves. 
Without  this  reflection,  no  definition  can  give  us  a  distinct  conception  of 
them. 

For  this  reason,  rather  than  sift  any  definition  of  the  will,  I  shall  make 
some  observations  upon  it,  which  may  lead  us  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  acts  of  mind,  which,  from  the  ambiguity  of  words, 
are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

First,  Every  act  of  will  must  have  an  object.  He  that  wills  must  will 
something ;  and  that  which  he  wills  is  called  the  object  of  his  volition.  As 
a  man  cannot  think  without  thinking  of  something,  nor  remember  without 
remembering  something,  so  neither  can  he  will  without  willing  something. 
Every  act  of  will,  therefore,  must  have  an  object ;  and  the  person  who 
wills  must  have  some  conception,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  what  he  wills. 

By  this,  things  done  voluntarily  are  distinguished  from  things  done 
merely  from  instinct,  or  merely  from  habit. 

A  healthy  child,  some  hours  after  its  birth,  feels  the  sensation  of  hunger, 
and  if  applied  to  the  breast,  sucks  and  swallows  its  food  very  perfectly. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think,  that,  before  it  ever  sucked,  it  has  any  con- 
ception  of  that  complex  operation,  or  how  it  is  performed.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  with  propriety,  be  said,  that  it  wills  to  suck. 

Numberless  instances  might  be  given  of  things  done  by  animals  without 
any  previous  conception  of  what  they  are  to  do ;  without  the  intention  of 
doing  it.  They  act  by  some  inward  blind  impulse,  of  which  the  efllcient 
cause  is  hid  from  us ;  and  though  there  is  an  end  evidently  intended  by 
the  action,  this  intention  is  not  in  the  animal,  but  in  its  Maker. 

Other  things  are  done  by  habit,  which  cannot  properlv  be  called  volun- 
tary. We  shut  our  eyes  several  times  every  minute  while  we  are  awake ; 
no  man  is  conscious  ot  willing  this  every  time  he  does  it. 

A  second  observation  is.  That  the  immediate  object  of  will  must  be  some 
action  of  our  own. 

By  this,  will  is  distin^ished  from  two  acts  of  the  mind,  which  some- 
times take  its  name,  and  thereby  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  it ;  these 
are  desire  and  command. 

The  distinction  between  will  and  desire  has  been  well  explained  by  Mr. 
Locke ;  yet  many  later  writers  have  overlooked  it,  and  have  represented 
desire  as  a  modification  of  will. 

Desire  and  will  agree  in  this,  that  both  must  have  an  object,  of  which 
we  must  have  some  conception ;  and  therefore  both  must  be  accompanied 
with  some  degree  of  understanding.     But  they  differ  in  .several  things. 

The  object  of  desire  may  be  any  thing  which  appetite,  tMission,  or  affec- 
tion, leads  us  to  pursue ;  it  may  be  any  event  which  we  think  good  for  us, 
or  for  those  to  whom  we  are  well  affected.  I  may  desire  meat,  or  drink, 
or  ease  from  pain.  But  to  say  that  I  will  meat,  or  will  drink,  or  will  ease 
from  pain,  is  not  English.  There  is  therefore  a  distinction  in  common 
language  between  desire  and  will.  And  the  distinction  is.  That  what  we 
will  must  be  an  action,  and  our  own  action ;  what  we  desire  may  not  be 
our  action,  it  may  be  no  action  at  all. 

A  man  desires  that  his  children  may  be  happy,  and  that  they  mav  behave 
well.  Their  being  happy  is  no  action  at  all ;  their  behaving  well  is  not 
his  action  but  theirs. 

With  regard  to  our  own  actions,  we  may  desire  what  we  do  not  wiU,  and 
will  what  we  do  not  desire ;  nay,  what  we  have  a  great  aversion  to.   ^ 

A  man  a-thirst  has  a  strong  desire  to  drink,  but,  for  some  ijaxttfSQSa& 
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reason,  he  determines  not  to  f^iitify  hift  desire.  A  judge,  from  &  re^rd  to  i 
justice,  and  to  the  diiiy  of  his  olhco,  dcNDms  a  criminal  to  die,  while,  fromi 
humanity  or  particular  jiffection,  he  desires  that  !ie  !<hou1d  live.  A  miml 
for  healtn  may  take  a  nauseous  draujjfht,  for  which  he  has  no  desire,  but  s] 
great  aversion.  Desire,  therefore,  even  when  its  object  is  some  actioti  ofl 
our  own,  h  only  an  incitement  to  will,  hut  it  is  not  volition.  The  deter*! 
mination  of  the  mind  may  be,  not  to  do  what  we  desire  to  do.  But  atJ 
desire  is  often  accompanied  by  willj  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  diRtiDCtioil  ' 
between  them. 

The  command  of  a  person  is  sometimes  called  his  will,  sometitnei  hit 
desire ;  but  when  these  words  are  used  properly,  they  signify  three  dif«l 
ferent  acts  of  the  niiud.  I 

The  immediate  object  of  will  is  some  action  of  our  own ;  the  object  of  ■J 
command  is  some  action  of  another  person,  aver  whom  we  ckim  uuthority  ji 
the  object  of  desire  may  be  no  action  at  alb  1 

In  giving  a  command  all  these  acts  concur ;  and  as  they  go  tt^thcTp  if  I 
is  not  uncommon  in  language,  to  give  to  one  the  name  which  properljf  J 
belongs  to  another*  I 

A  command  being  a  voluntary  action,  there  must  be  a  will  to  gi^e  tlin 
command:  some  desire  is  commonly  the  motive  to  thai  act  of  will,  and  thai 
command  is  the  efTect  of  it.  I 

Perhaps  it  may  he  thought  that  a  command  is  only  a  desire  cxprciwed  byl 
language,  tliat  the  thing  commanded  should  be  done.  But  it  is  not  sOkl 
For  a  desire  may  be  expressed  by  Imguage  when  tliere  is  no  comuiand;! 
and  there  may  possibly  be  a  command  without  any  desire  that  the  thing] 
commanded  should  he  done,  lliere  have  l>ecn  instances  of  tyrants  whttl 
have  laid  grievnus  commands  upon  their  subjects,  in  order  to  reap  the! 
penalty  of  their  disijbedience,  or  to  furnish  a  pretence  for  their  punishment.  J 

We  might  farther  observe,  that  a  command  is  a  social  act  of  the  tnjnd*! 
It  can  have  no  existence  but  by  a  communication  of  thought  to  some  intcUl 
ligent  being ;  and  therefore  implies  a  belief  that  there  is  such  a  belng»  audi 
that  we  can  communicate  our  thoughts  to  him.  1 

Desire  and  w  ill  are  military  acts,  which  do  not  imply  any  KUch  cominti* 
nicatton  or  belief. 

The  immediate  object  of  volition,  therefore^  must  be  tome  action,  and  our 
own  action. 

A  tfiird  obseri'ation  is,  That  the  object  of  our  volition  must  be  sotnc^ 
thing  which  we  believe  to  be  in  our  power,  and  to  defiend  up4>n  our  will. 

A  man  may  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  J 
but  be  cannot  will  or  determine  to  do  it ;  because  he  knows  it  is  not  in  hit  I 
power.  If  an  insane  mrson  should  make  an  attempt,  his  tuaanity  miisl] 
hrst  make  him  beb'eve  it  to  !»e  in  his  power.  1 

A  man  in  his,  sleep  may  \>€  struck  with  a  palsy,  which  deprives  him  of 
the  pi3w*er  of  speech ;  when  he  awakes,  he  attempts  to  Hi)eak,  not  knowing 
that  be  has  lo?»t  the  power.     But  when  he  knows  by  experieiic«  that  tlMi| 
power  is  gone,  he  cea^^es  to  make  the  effort.  i 

The  same  man,  knowing  that  some  persons  have  recovered  the  power  cif 
speech  after  they  had  lost  it  by  a  parnlytical  stroke,  may  now  and  then  j 
make  an  effort.     In  this  effort,  however,  there  is  not  properly  a  will  to  i 
speak,  but  u  will  to  try  whether  he  can  speak  or  not.  ' 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  exert  his  strength  to  raise  a  weight  which  ta 
two  heai^  for  him.     Hut  he  always  does  this,  either  from  the  belief  that  j 
'»  raise  the  wiight,  or  for  a  trial  whether  he  can  or  nut.     It  is  eridtntp  1 
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therefore^  that  what  we  will  must  be  believed  to  be  in  our  power^  and  to 
depend  upon  our  will. 

The  nejpt  observation  is^  That  when  we  will  to  do  a  thins  immediately, 
the  volition  is  accompanied  with  an  effort  to  execute  that  which  we  willed. 

If  a  man  wills  to  raise  a  great  weight  firom  the  ground  by  the  strength 
of  his  arm,  he  makes  an  effort  for  that  purpose  proportioned  to  the  weight 
he  determines  to  raise.  A  great  weight  requires  a  great  eff(»t ;  a  sibaII 
weight  a  less  effort.  We  say  inde^^  that  to  raise  a  verv  small  body 
requires  no  effort  at  all.  But  this^  I  apprehend,  must  be  understood  either 
as  a  figurative  way  of  speaking,  by  wluch  things  very  small  are  accounted 
as  nothing ;  or  it  is  owing  to  our  giving  no  attention  to  very  small  efforts^ 
and  therefore  having  no  name  for  them. 

Great  efforts,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  attended  with  difficulty,  and 
when  long  continued  produce  lassitude,  which  requires  that  they  should  be 
intermitted.  This  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  them  and  to  give  them  a  name. 
The  name  effort  is  commonly  appropriated  to  them ;  and  those  that  are 
made  with  ease,  and  leave  no  sensible  effect,  pass  without  observation  and 
without  a  name,  thoueh  they  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  differ  only  in  degree 
from  those  to  which  the  name  is  given. 

This  effort  we  are  conscious  of,  if  we  will  but  give  attention  to  it ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  in  a  more  strict  sense  active. 

The  lust  observation  is.  That  in  all  determinations  of  the  mind  that  are 
of  any  importance,  there  must  be  something  in  the  preceding  state  of  the 
mind  that  disposes  or  inclines  us  to  that  determination. 

If  the  mind  were  always  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  without  any 
incitement,  motive,  or  reason,  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  to  act  one  way  rather 
than  another,  our  active  power,  having  no  end  to  pursue,  no  rule  to  direct 
its  exertions,  would  be  given  in  vain.  We  should  either  be  altogether 
inactive,  and  never  will  to  do  any  thing,  or  our  volitions  would  be  per- 
fectly unmeaning  and  futile,  being  neither  wise  nor  foolish,  virtuous  nor 
vicious. 

We  have  reason  therefore  to  think,  that  to  every  being  to  whom  God 
hath  given  any  degree  of  active  power,  he  hath  also  given  some  principles 
of  action,  for  the  direction  of  that  power  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  there  are  various  principles 
of  action  suited  to  our  state  and  situation.  A  particular  consideration  of 
these  is  the  subject  of  the  next  Essay ;  in  this  we  are  only  to  consider  them 
in  general,  with  a  view  to  examine  the  relation  they  bear  to  volition,  and 
how  it  is  influenced  by  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INCITEMENTS  AND  MOTIVES  UPON  THE  WILL. 

We  come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every  thing,  yet  we  must  do  many 
things  in  order  to  our  subsistence  abd  well-oeing.  A  new-lxHii  child  may 
be  carried  in  arms,  and  kept  warm  by  his  nurse ;  but  he  must  suck  ana 
swallow  his  food  for  himself.  And  this  must  be  done  before  he  has  any 
conception  of  sucking  or  swallowing,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  performed.  He  is  led  by  nature  to  do  these  actions  without  knowing 
for  what  end,  or  what  he  is  about.     This  we  call  imtinct. 
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In  many  cases  tbcre  Is  no  time  for  voluntary  determination.    The  motirtns 

^mniit  gii  uu  so  nipitlly,  thnt  the  coiic<'ptioa  and  volitton  of  every  inoveTiient 
cuntiot  keep  pace  with  tbem.     In  some  case^  of  this  kind^  instiitct*  in  othere 
hahit,  aimes  in  to  our  aid. 
When  a  man  slumhle,s  and  loses  his  Ijahincc^  the  motion  nece*wan*  to 
prevent  his  fall  would  come  too  late^  if  it  were  the  c^msequeuce  of  thinking 
what  is  fit  to  he  done,  and  making  a  voluntary  effort  for  that  purpo«a*     He 
does  this  itistinctively. 
When  a  man  beats  a  drum  or  plays  a  tune,  he  has  not  time  to  direct 
levcry  pftrticular  beat  or  stop  by  a  voluntary  determination ;  but  the  habit 
whicli  may  be  acquired  by  exerciise,  aoswers  the  purpose  an  well. 
By  instinct  therefore,  and  !)y  habit,  we  do  many  things  without  any 
exercise  either  of  judgment  or  will. 
In  other  actions  the  will  is  exerted,  but  without  judgment. 
Siipj>ose  a  man  to  know  tliat,  in  order  to  live,  he  must  eat.     W^hat  ahull 
he  eat?   How  much?    And  how  often?   His  reason  can  answer  none  of, 
these  questions ;  and  therefore  can  give  no  direction  how  he  should  deter*  i 
mine.     Here  a^aiu  nuturc,  as  an  indulp?nt  parent,  supplies  the  defects  of 
his  reason  ;  giving  him  appetite,  i^iiich  shows  him  when  he  is  to  cat,  hovr 
often,  and  how  much ;  and  taste,  which  informs  liim  what  he  is  and  what 
he  is  not  to  eat.     And  by  these  principles  he  is  much  better  directed  than 
he  could  be  ^\iihout  them,  by  all  the  knowledge  he  can  ucqTure, 

As  the  Author  of  Nature  hus  given  us  S4>me  principles  of  action  lo  supply 
the  defects  of  our  knowledge,  he  has  given  others  to  supply  the  defecla  of  j 
our  wisdom  and  virtvc. 

The  natural  desires,  affections  and  passions,  which  are  common  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  foolish,  to  the  virtuous  and  to  the  vicious,  and  even  to  the 
more  sagacious  brutes,  serve  very  often  to  direct  the  course  of  human 
actions.  By  these  principles  men  may  ^lerfonn  the  most  laborious  datira 
of  life,  witfiout  any  regard  to  duty ;  and  do  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  I 
without  regard  to  propriety  *  like  a  vessel  that  is  carried  on  in  her  prapef  | 
course  by  a  prosperous  gale,  without  the  skill  or  judgment  of  tliose  tliat 
are  aboard. 

Appetite,  affection,  or  passion,  give  an  impulse  to  a  certain  aiction.     In 
this  impulse  there  is  no  judgment  implied.     It  may  be  weak  or  strong; 
can  even  conceive  it  irresistible.      Iji  the  C4isc  of  madness  it  is  so.     JVIadmeft  ] 
ha\'e  their  appetites  and  passions  ;  but  they  want  the  [lower  of  self-go? 
nient ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  impute  their  actions  to  the  man  but  to  I 
disease. 

In  actions  that  proceed  from  ap|>etite  or  passion,  we  are  paaaive  in  part, 
and  only  in  part  active.  They  are  therefore  jiartiy  imputed  to  the  passion  ; 
and  if  it  is  suppoised  to  be  irresistible,  we  do  not  mipute  them  to  the 
man  at  all. 

Even  an  American  savage  judges  in  this  manner:    when  in  a  tit  4>f  ^ 
drunkenness  he  kills  his  friend:  as  «oon  as  he  aime^  to  himself,  he 
Vt-ry  Horry  for  what  he  has  dime ;  but  pleads,  that  drink,  and  not  he, 
[  the  cause. 

We  conceive  brute-animals  to  have  no  snprior  principle  to  tx>ntTciI  ibeir 
appetites  and  passions.     On  this  account,  their  actions  are  not  sulijeci  Co 
Men  arc  in  a  Hke  state  in  infancy,  in  madn4*ss,  and  in  the  delirium 
tver.     They  have  appetiti?s  and  passions,  but  they  want  that  whicJi  I 
tliem  moral  agents,  accountable  for  their  conduct,  and  objects  lif' 
ubation  or  of  blame. 
■ciuH^,  a  stronger  impulse  of  appetite  or  pa«sion  may  impose  m  • 
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weaker.     Here  also  there  may  be  determination  and  action  without  judg- 
ment. 

Suppose  a  soldier  ordered  to  mount  a  breach^  and  certain  of  present 
death  if  he  retreats,  this  man  needs  not  courage  to  go  on,  fear  is  sufficient. 
The  certainty  of  present  death  if  he  retreats,  is  an  overbalance  to  the  pro- 
bability of  being  killed  if  he  goes  on.  The  man  is  pushed  by  contrary 
forces,  and  it  requires  neither  judgment  nor  exertion  to  yield  to  the 
strongest.  A  hungry  dog  acts  by  the  same  principle,  if  meat  is  set  before 
him,  with  a  threatening  to  beat  him  if  he  touch  it.  Hunger  pushes  him  for^ 
ward,  fear  pushes  him  back  with  more  force,  and  the  strongest  force  prevails. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  in  many  even  of  our  voluntary  actions,  we  mav  act 
from  the  impulse  of  appetite,  affection,  or  passion,  without  any  exercise  of 
judgment,  and  much  m  the  same  manner  as  brute  animals  seem  to  actt 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  calm  in  the  mind  from  the  gales  of  pas- 
sion or  appetite,  and  the  man  is  left  to  work  his  way  in  the  voyage  of  life, 
without  those  impulses  which  they  give.  Then  he  calmly  weighs  goods 
and  evils,  which  are  at  too  great  a  distance  to  excite  any  passion.  He 
judges  what  is  best  upon  the  whole,  without  feeling  any  bias  drawing  him 
to  one  side.  He  judges  for  himself  as  he  would  do  for  another  in  his  situ- 
ation ;  and  the  determination  is  wholly  imputable  to  the  man,  and  not  in 
any  degree  to  his  passion. 

Every  man  come  to  years  of  understanding,  who  has  given  any  attention 
to  his  own  conduct,  and  to  that  of  others,  has,  in  his  mind,  a  scale  or 
measure  of  goods  and  evils,  more  or  less  exact.  He  makes  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  health,  of  reputation,  of  riches,  of  pleasure,  of  virtue,  of  self-ap- 
probation, and  of  the  approbation  of  his  Maker.  These  things,  and  their 
contraries,  have  a  comparative  importance  in  his  cool  and  deliberate  judgment. 

When  a  man  considers  whether  health  ought  to  be  preferred  to  bodily 
strength,  fame  to  riches,  whether  a  good  conscience  and  the  approbation  of 
his  Maker,  to  every  thing  that  can  come  in  competition  with  it;  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  exercise  of  judgment,  and  not  any  impulse  of  passion 
or  appetite. 

Every  thing  worthy  of  pursuit  must  be  so,  either  intrinsically,  and  upon 
its  own  account,  or  as  the  m^ns  of  procuring  something  that  is  intrinsi- 
cally valuable.  That  it  is  by  judgment  that  we  discern  the  fitness  of  means 
for  attaining  an  end,  is  self-evident ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  all  philosophers 
agree.  But  that  it  is  the  office  of  judgment  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an 
end,  or  the  preference  due  to  one  end  above  another,  is  not  granted  by  some 
philosophers. 

In  determining  what  is  good  or  ill,  and,  of  different  goods,  which  is  best, 
they  think  we  must  be  guided,  not  by  judgment,  but  by  some  natural  or 
acquired  taste,  which  makes  us  relish  one  thing  and  dislike  another. 

Thus,  if  one  man  prefers  cheese  to  lobsters,  another  lobsters  to  cheese, 
it  is  vain,  say  they,  to  apply  judgment  to  determine  which  is  right.  In 
like  manner,  if  one  man  prefers  pleasure  to  virtue,  another  virtue  to  plea- 
sure, this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  judgment  has  nothing  to  do  in  it.  This 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers. 

I  cannot  help  being  of  a  contrary  opinion.  I  think  we  may  form  a  jud^ 
mcnt,  both  in  the  question  about  cheese  and  lobsters,  and  in  the  more  im- 
portant question  about  pleasure  and  virtue. 

When  one  man  feels  a  more  agreeable  relish  in  cheese,  another  in  lob- 
sters, this,  I  grant,  requires  no  judgment ;  it  depends  only  upon  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  palate.     But,  if  we  would  determine  which  of  the  two  hf 
the  l)est  taste,  I  think  the  question  must  be  deteTm\nfi4  \s^  Y^^aiCpM 
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and  thiit,  with  u  small  share  of  thi*  faculty,  wc  mny  give  a  very  certain  da- 
temi illation,  to  \vit,  that  the  two  tastes  an»  cfjimlly  go<»d,  untl  that  bath  of 
the  persons  do  equally  well,  in  preferring  whut  suit*  llidr  psilate  and  tbdr 
stomach.  ■ 

Nay>  I  apprehend,  that  the  two  per^ns  who  ditiTer  in  their  ta<t^  wilU 
notwithstanding  that  di  (Terence,  agree  perfectly  in  their  jndgnieut,  ibifl 
both  taster  are  upon  a  footing  of  equality^  and  that  neither  haj»  a  jn&l  **>^*tJ 
lo  preference-  ji 

Thus  it  appears^  that^  in  this  instance^  the  oflioe  of  tast^  ia  very  diffiendlfl 
from  that  of  judgment ;  and  that  men.  who  differ  most  in  taate,  may  agrcjl 
perfectly  in  their  judgment,  even  with  respect  to  the  taistes  whereia  tliejfJ 
differ.  I 

To  make  the  other  case  parallei  with  tbisj  it  mnst  be  supposed,  thflt  tlia 
man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  virtue  agree  in  their  judgment^  and  ilia|l 
neither  sees  any  reaj&on  to  prefer  the  one  course  of  life  to  the  other.  I 

If  this  he  sujipusedj  I  shall  grant,  that  neither  of  these  persons  haa  roMil 
to  condemn  tlie  other.  Koch  clioo^^i  according  to  his  ta&tCj  in  mattert  wkfaH 
his  best  judgment  determine*  to  be  perfectly  indifferent.  I 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  supposition  cannot  have  phtce^  whcill 
we  speak  of  men,  or  indeed  of  mortil  agents.  The  man  who  is  tncajiablM 
of  perceiving  the  obligation  of  virtue,  when  he  uses  his  best  judgment^  in 
a  man  in  nanie^  but  not  in  reality.  He  is  incapable  either  of  virtue  orl 
vice,  and  is  not  a  moral  agent.  1 

Even  the  man  of  pleasure,  when  his  judgment  is  unbiassed,  sees,  tluiil 
there  &re  certain  things  which  a  man  ought  not  to  do>  though  he  sliouldl 
have  a  taste  for  them>  If  a  thief  breaks  into  his  house  and  canies  olf  kiu 
goods,  he  is  perfectly  convinced  that  he  did  wrong  and  deserves  punishininilflil 
aJthtingh  he  had  as  strong  a  relish  for  the  gooils  as  he  himself  h^  tor  iIih 
pleasures  he  pursues.  I 

It  is  evident,  that  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  conceived  two  patta  in  timm 
human  constitution  that  may  have  influence  upon  our  voluntary  adMiaiJ 
Theiw?  we  call  by  tlie  genenu  names  of  pasMon  and  rca^o  i ;  andf  we  iImIN 
find,  in  all  languages,  names  that  are  equivalent. 

Under  the  fonnerj  we  comprehend  various  principles  of  action,  auailar 
to  thoee  we  observe  in  brute  animals^  and  in  men  who  have  not  the  uae  eti 
reason.     Appetites,  nffections,  paaionst  are  the  names  by  which  %h^  rtq  1 
denominated ;  and  these  names  are  not  so  accurately  distinguished  in  con* 
mon  language,  but  that  they  are  used  somewhat  promiscuously.     Tki^ 
however,  is  common  to  them  all,  that  they  draw  a  man  toward  a  oertalA  ■ 
object,  without  any  further  view^  by  a  kind  of  violence ;  a  violence  wlucb  ■ 
indeed  may  be  resisted  if  the  man  is  master  of  himself^  bat  Gftimol  be  ff*- 
sisted  without  a  struggle. 

Cicero's  phrase  for  expressing  their  infiuence  is,  '*  Ilonunem  hue  it  illtie 
rapiunt."     Dr.  Hutcheson  nses  a  similar  phrase,  ^'Quibuj«^  a^tatllf  aient  ■ 
el  bruto  quodam  impetu  fertur/'     There  is  no  exercise  of  reaaoo  or  jiito  I 
ment  necessary  in  order  to  feel  their  influence.  ^ 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  human  constitution,  I  see  no  di^ereoct 
between  the  vulgar  unci  philosophers.  j 

A»  to  the  other  part  of  our  constitution,  which  is  commonly  called  te^mm^  I 
fta  o|>|Kised  to  passion,  there  have  been  very  subtile  disputes  among  maifeffs  I 

ilo«oi tilers,  whether  it  ought  to  be  called  reason^  or  be  not  imtngr  Mme  I 

•*  *ienae  or  taste  I 

'^  it  ought  to  be  called  renfton,  or  by  what  other  name,  I  do  aoi  fl 

fp  liut  what  kind  of  iufiweuoc  it  has  u|ion  mtr  volimtarjr  i 


mi 
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As  to  this  pcrtiit,  I  think,  all  men  mwst  allow  tlitit  this  is  the  mnnly  part 
of  our  conslitiition,  the  otlior  tlie  brute  part.  This  operates  in  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  manner ;  a  nmnucr  so  like  to  judgment  or  reason,  that  even 
tb^e  who  do  not  allow  it  tt>  be  called  by  that  name,  endeavour  to  account 
for  its  having  always  bad  the  name ;  because,  in  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion, it  has  a  simUitutle  to  reason. 

As  the  similitude  between  this  principle  and  reason  has  led  mankind  to 
give  it  that  name,  »o  the  dissimilitude  between  it  and  passion  has  led  them 
to  set  the  two  in  opposition.  They  have  considered  this  cool  principle,  ait 
having  an  influence  upon  our  actions  so  different  from  passion,  that  wliat 
a  man  does  coolly  and  deliberately,  without  passion,  is  imputed  solely  to 
the  man,  whether  it  liave  merit  or  demerit ;  wliereas,  what  he  does  from 
passion  is  imputetl  in  part  to  the  passion.  If  the  passion  be  conceived  to 
be  irresistible,  the  action  is  imputed  solely  to  it,  and  not  at  all  to  the  man. 
If  he  bad  power  to  resist,  and  ought  to  have  resisted,  we  blame  him  for  not 
doing  his  duty ;  but^  in  proportion  to  the  violence  uf  the  passion,  the  fault 
is  alleviated. 

By  this  cool  principle,  we  judge  what  ends  arc  most  worthy  to  be  pur- 
sued, bow  far  every  appetite  and  passion  may  be  indulged,  and  when  it 
ought  to  he  resisted. 

It  directs  us,  not  only  to  resist  the  impulse  of  passion  when  it  would  leiul 
us  wrong,  hut  to  avoid  tlie  oceasions  of  InBann'ng  it ;  like  Cyrus,  who  re- 
fused to  sec  the  beautiful  captive  princess*  In  this  be  acted  the  part  Iwith 
of  a  wise  and  a  g*»od  man  ;  hrm  in  tlie  love  of  virtue,  and,  at  the  same  tiJiie, 
conscious  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  unwilling  to  put  it  to  too 
severe  a  trial.  In  this  case,  the  youth  of  Cyrna,  the  incomparable  beauty 
of  his  ciiptive,  and  every  circumstance  which  tended  to  inflame  his  dedre^ 
exalts  the  merit  of  hin  conduct  in  resisting  it. 

It  is  in  such  actions  that  the  superiority  of  human  nature  appears,  and 
the  speciiic  difference  between  it  and  that  of  brutes.  In  them  we  may  ob- 
serve one  passion  combating  another^  and  the  strongest  prevailing ;  but  we 
perceive  no  calm  principle  in  tlicir  constitution,  that  is  superior  to  every 
passion,  and  able  to  give  law  to  it. 

The  difference  l>etwecn  these  two  parts  of  our  constitution  may  be  far- 
ther illustrated  by  an  instance  or  two  wherein  passion  prevails. 

If  a  man,  upon  great  provocation,  strike  another  when  he  ought  to  keep 
the  peace,  he  blames  himself  for  what  he  did,  and  acknowledges  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  yielded  to  bis  passion.  Every  other  person  agrees  with 
his  sober  judgment.  They  think  he  did  wrong  in  yielding  to  his  passion, 
when  he  might  and  ought  to  have  resisted  its  impulse.  If  they  thought  it 
jmpossibk  to  bear  the  provocation,  they  would  not  blame  him  at  all ;  but 
believing  that  it  was  in  his  power,  anil  was  his  duty,  they  impute  to  him 
some  degree  of  blame,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  alleviated 
in  proportion  to  the  provocation  ;  so  that  the  trespass  is  imputed,  partly  to 
the  man,  and  partly  to  the  passion.  But,  if  a  man  deliberately  conceives 
a  design  of  mischief  against  his  neighbour,  contrives  the  means,  and  exe- 
cutes it,  the  action  admits  of  no  alleviation,  it  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and 
he  bears  the  whole  guilt  of  the  evil  intended  and  done. 

If  a  man,  by  the  agony  of  the  rack,  is  made  to  disclose  a  secret  of  im- 

rtance,  with  which  he  is  intrusted,  wc  pity  him  more  than  we  blame 
im.     We  consider,  that  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  the 
resolution,  even  of  a  good  man,  might  be  o^'ercome  by  such  a  trial*     But 
if  he  have  strength  ot  mind,  which  even  the  agony  of  the  tytclt  <:«sa3A  wsX 
subdue,  we  admire  his  fortitude  as  truly  beTo\ci\. 
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Tims,  I  tliink,  it  appears,  that  the  common  sense  of  men  (ivHicli^ 
niatterH  of  cominon  life.  mUpTht  to  have  great  atithority)  ha^s  led  tlietii 
distinjjiiish  two  parts  in  the  human  coutstilutiun,  which  have  iiiHueoce  upoAl 
our  vnluntiiry  determiiiatians.  There  is  .in  irrational  part,  common  to  t]||1 
with  brute  animal;^^  cons^isting  of  appetites,  atfcctions  aiid  passionsi,  Bii4l 
there  h  a  cool  and  ratioiul  part.  The  firrit,  in  many  cases,  gives  a  stroagj 
impulse,  but  \nthout  judgment,  and  without  authority.  The  second 
als^ays  accompanied  with  authority^  All  wiijdum  and  virtue  oondiata 
following  its  dictates;  all  vice  and  folly  in  disabeying  them.  We  may 
resist  the  impulises  of  appetite  and  pavssiim,  not  only  without  regret, 
with  self-applaune  and  triumph  ;  but  the  calls  of  reason  and  duty  can 
be  resisted,  i^ithout  remorse  and  self-condemnation. 

Tlie  fincient  philmopliers  agreed  with  the  vulgar,  in  making  this  din 
tinction  ui  ihv  principles  of  action.     The  irrational  part  the  Greeks  < 
dp^iy.     Cicero  calls  it  apptiitus^  taking  that  word  in  an  extensive  senni^» 
as  to  inchule  every  propensity  to  action  which  is  not  grounded  on  j^  i 

The  other  principle  the  Greeks  called  rovQ  ;  Plato  calls  it  the  Ir/ 
or  leading  principle.    **"  Duplex  enim  eat  via  animorum  at  que  naturtie,^  *^}M 
Cicero,  **  una  parx  in  appetittt  po%tia  cstj  qace  est  l*^»pn  GretC4i,  /fuw  fwmincmt 
htic  et  illuc  rapil  ;  altera  in  rationef  qucp  doeet,  ct  r.rftlauni,  quid  /i(ciendm*»t 
J'ttgiendumve  sit ;  i  a  sit  ui  ratio  prPsit,  nr  petit uJt  obtemperct'* 

The  reason  of  explaining  this  distinction  here,  is,  that  these  two  prin* 
eiples  influence  the  will  in  ditferent  ways.  Their  influence  differs,  not  iit 
degree  only,  but  in  kind.  This  difference  we  feel,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  tind  words  to  exprcj^  it.  We  may  perhaps  more  easily  form  a 
notion  of  it  by  a  similitude. 

It  is  one  thing  to  push  a  man  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another  ;  tt 
is  a  thing  of  a  very  different  nature  to  use  arguments  to  persuade  him  ta] 
leave  his  place,  ana  go  to  another.    He  mav  yield  to  the  force  which  ptiuhe*  | 
him,  without  any  exercise  of  his  rational  /acuities;  nay,  he  must  yield  t^\ 
it,  if  he  do  not  oppose  an  equal  or  a  greater  force.    His  liberty  is  impaired 
in  some  degree ;  and,  if  he  has  not  j>ower  sufliieient  to  oppose,  his  lilierty 
is  f|uite  taken  away,  and  the  motion  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  at  alL     The  | 
influence  of  appetite  or  passion  seems  to  me  to  be  very  like  to  this.     If  lli€  , 
passion  be  supjMisi^d  irre*<istiblej  we  Impute  the  action  to  it  solely,  and  noc' 
to  the  man.     If  he  had  fjower  to  resistj  but  vields  after  a  struggle,  we  iui* 
pnte  the  action.,  partly  to  the  man^  and  partly  to  the  passion. 

i(  we  attend  to  the  other  case  when  the  man  is  only  urged  by  argtimenl. 
to  leave  his  place^  this  resembles  the  operation  of  the  cool  or  rational  pfin« 
ciple.  It  is  evident,  that,  whether  he  yields  to  the  arguments  or  not,  tksl 
determination  is  wholly  his  own  act,  and  is  entirelv  to  l>e  imputed  to  htm^ 
Arguments,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  their  strengtli,  diminisfi  not  a  waa't 
liberty  ;  they  may  produce  a  cool  conviction  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  aud 
they  can  do  no  more.  But  appetite  and  passion  give  an  impulse  to  net  and 
imjmir  liberty,  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 

\Viih  mt»st  men  the  impulse  of  passion  is  more  effectual  than  bare  < 
viction  ;  and  on  this  account,  orators,  who  would  persuade,  find  it  necenary  [ 
to  address  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  convince  the  understanding ;  and,  in 
all  systems  of  rhetoric^  these  two  have  been  considered  as  different  iiitcn^ 
*uiis  of  the  orator,  and  to  be  accomplished  by  different  means. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  OPERATIONS  OP  MIND  WHICH  MAY  BE  CALLED  VOLUNTARY. 

The  faculties  of  understanding  and  will  are  easily  distinguished  in 
tliought,  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  disjoined  in  operation. 

In  most,  perhaps  in  all  the  operations  of  mind  for  which  we  have  names 
in  language,  both  faculties  are  employed,  and  we  are  both  intellective  and 
active. 

Whether  it  be  possible  that  intelligence  may  exist  without  some  d^ree 
of  activity,  or  impossible,  is  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to 
determine ;  but,  I  apprehend,  that,  in  fact,  they  are  always  conjoined  in 
the  operations  of  our  minds. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  there  is  some  degree  of  activity  in  those 
operations  which  we  refer  to  the  understanding;  accordingly,  they  have 
always,  and  in  all  languages,  been  expressed  by  active  verbs ;  as,  I  see,  I 
hear,  I  remember,  I  apprehend,  I  judge,  I  reason.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
every  act  of  vnll  must  be  accompanied  by  some  operation  of  the  under- 
standing ;  for  he  that  wills  must  apprehend  what  he  \^ills,  and  apprehen- 
sion belongs  to  the  understanding. 

The  operations  I  am  to  consider  in  this  chapter,  I  think  have  commonly 
been  referred  to  the  understanding ;  but  we  shall  find  that  the  will  has  so 
great  a  share  in  them,  that  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  voluutary. 
They  are  these  three,  attention,  deliberathn,  oxiafxed  purpose  or  resolution. 

Attention  may  be  given  to  anv  object,  either  of  sense  or  of  intellect,  in 
order  to  form  a  aistinct  notion  o/it,  or  to  discover  its  nature,  its  attributes^ 
or  its  relations.  And  so  great  is  the  effect  of  attention,  that,  without  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  acquire  or  retain  a  distinct  notion  of  any  object  of  thought. 

If  a  man  hear  a  oiscourse  without  attention,  what  does  he  carry  away 
with  him  ?  If  he  sees  St.  Peter's,  or  the  Vatican  without  attention,  what 
account  can  he  give  of  it  ?  While  two  persons  are  engaged  in  interesting 
discourse,  the  clock  strikes  within  their  hearing,  to  which  they  give  no  at- 
tention :  what  is  the  consemience  ?  The  next  minute  they  know  not  whether 
the  clock  struck  or  not.  Yet  their  ears  were  not  shut.  The  usual  im- 
pression was  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  upon  the  auditory 
nerve  and  brain  -,  but  from  inattention  the  sound  either  was  not  perceivea, 
or  passed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  without  leaving  the  least  vestige  in 
the  memory. 

A  man  sees  not  what  is  before  his  eyes  when  his  mind  is  occupied  about 
another  object.  In  the  tumult  of  a  battle  a  man  may  be  shot  through  the 
body  without  knoudng  any  thing  of  the  matter,  till  he  discover  it  by  the 
loss  of  blood  or  of  strength. 

The  most  acute  sensation  of  pain  may  be  deadened,  if  the  attention  can 
be  vigorously  directed  to  another  object.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
in  the  agony  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  used  to  call  for  the  chess  board.  As  he 
was  fond  of  that  game,  he  acknowledged  that,  as  the  game  advanced  and 
drew  his  attention,  his  sense  of  pain  abated,  and  the  time  seemed  much 
shorter. 

Archimedes,  it  is  said,  being  intent  upon  a  mathematical  proposition, 
wlien  Syracuse  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  knew  not  the  calamity  of  tho 
city,  till  a  Roman  soldier  broke  in  upon  his  retitem^uX.^  ^vA  ^n^  ^kgd^  % 
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deadly  wound ;  on  wbicli  lie  lamented  only  ttiat  he  liad  lost  a  fine  drwMHM 
stTEtion*  M 

It  14  needless  to  multiply  instances  to  show,  that  when  one  fihooltr  M 
the  mind  is  intensely  engaged  about  any  object,  the  other  fimilties  are  aUM 
as  it  were  fast  a&leep.  1 

It  may  be  farther  ob^rved,  that  if  th^e  be  any  thing  that  can  be  caUiH 
genius  in  matters  of  mere  judgment  nnd  reasoning,  it  seems  to  consist  cbidNI 
111  being  able  to  give  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  keeps  it  steftdy  in 
the  mind,  tilt  we  can  survey  it  accurately  on  all  aides.  fl 

There  is  a  talent  of  imagination,  which  bounds  from  earth  to  heaven,  iiidl 
frma  heaven  to  earth  in  a  moment,  lliia  may  be  favourable  to  wit  and 
imagery ;  but  the  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning  depend  chiefiy  upon 
keeping  the  mind  to  a  clear  and  steady  view  of  the  subject. 

Sir  Isaac  Nei^ton,  to  one  who  complimented  him  upon  the  force  of  his  geQamiJ 
which  had  madcKUch  improvements  in  mathematics  and  naturul  philfi«ioipli]M 
is  said  to  have  made  this  rephj  which  was  both  modest  and  judicioua^  Ijiad 
if  he  had  made  an 7  improvements  in  those  sciences,  it  was  owing  more  tM 
)>atient  attention  ttan  to  any  other  talent*  1 

Whatever  be  the  effects  which  attention  may  produce,  (and  I  apprebcndl 
they  are  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  believed^)  it  is  for  the  most  p«n  iM 
our  po%ver.  1 

Every  man  knows  that  he  can  turn  his  attention  to  this  subject  or  til 
that,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time^  and  with  more  or  less  intensene^,  an 
he  pleases.     It  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  depends  upon  his  will«  ■ 

But  what  was  before  observed  uf  the  will  in  general,  is  applicable  to  thla 
particidar  exertion  of  it^  That  the  mind  is  rarely  in  a  state  of  inditfereaoiH 
left  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  object  which  to  reason  appears  moat  dev 
serving  of  it.  Thi^re  U,  fur  the  most  part^  a  biiui  to  some  particular  objecU 
more  than  to  any  other;  and  this  not  from  any  judgment  of  its  deaeiruHB 
our  attention  more,  but  from  some  impulse  or  pro]>ensity  grounded  on  naiv^l 
or  habit.  1 

It  is  well  known  that  things  new  and  uncommoUi  things  grmnd^  an4H 
things  that  are  beautiful,  draw  our  attention »  not  in  profMirtiou  to  thi!  in^l 
terest  we  have^  or  think  w^e  have  in  them,  but  in  a  mudi  greati^  pw>J 
portion  <  M 

Wliatever  moves  onr  passions  or  affections  draws  our  attention,  very  oihaM 
more  than  we  wish,  M 

Vou  desire  a  man  not  to  tliink  of  an  unfortunate  event  which  tonMOlH 
him*  It  admits  of  no  remedy.  The  thought  of  it  aiiswen  119  purpose  bllil 
to  keep  the  n^nnnd  bleedtng.  He  is  perfectly  convinced  of  all  yoti  mfM 
He  knows  that  he  would  not  feci  the  affliction,  if  he  could  only  not  thinJtl 
'of  it ;  yet  he  hardly  thinks  of  any  thing  else.  Strange !  when  happtniMl 
and  misery  stand  before  him,  and  depend  upon  his  choice,  he  chooiea  miioryjA 
and  rejects  happiness  with  his  eyes  open  !  '1 

Vet  he  wishes  to  be  happy,  as  all  men  do.  How  shall  we  reconcile  tkiM 
contmdiction  between  his  judgment  and  his  conduct.  I 

Th«>  Bccouiit  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  The  aiHicting  event  draws  hilfl 

•  so  strongly,  by  a  naturul  and  blind  furce,  that  he  either  hath  iMifl 

r,  «r  hafh  nnt  \hv  n^nr  of  mind  to  resist  its  impulse,  though  hm^ 

riiiHery«  without  any  good  to  balance  it. 

^  uuF  attentitnu  aii^  makes  it  very  ditHcuU  \m 

i\  rvcn  wit  en  attention  to  the  pain  scrvtes  mu  otJicrJ 

ill*  it  tenfold  I 

whfv  playrtl  a  gatiw  i>(  c!bev>  u\  \W  ^^^v  oC  the  ^^out,  %m  cwyfM 
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[  his  attention  to  another  object,  acted  the  roasonuble  part,  and  consulted  his 
renl  happiiiess;  but  it  required  a  great  effort  tu  give  that  attention  to  lug 
giwne  which  was  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  intended  by  it. 

Even  wJieii  there  is  no  particular  i^hject  that  draws  away  our  attention, 
there  is  a  desnltoriness  of  thought  in  man,  and  in  some  more  than  in  others, 
%vhich  miikcs  it  very  dithcult  to  give  that  fixed  attention  to  important  ob- 
jects which  reai^on  requires. 

It  appears,  I  thinlc,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  attention  wc  give 
to  objects  is  for  the  mckst  part  voluntary  :  Tliat  a  great  part  Lif  wisdom  and 
virtue  consists  in  giving  a  proper  direction  to  our  iitteutioii ;  and  that  how- 
ever reasonable  this  appears  to  the  judgment  of  every  man,  yet,  in  some 
eases  it  requires  an  effort  of  self-commimd  no  lesa  than  the  most  heroic 
virtues. 

Another  operation  thiit  may  be  called  vofu atari/,  h  deliberation  aljout 
what  we  are  to  do  or  to  forbear. 

Every  man  knows  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  deliberate  or  not  to  deliberate 
about  any  part  of  his  conduct ;  to  delibemte  for  a  shorter,  or  a  longer  time ; 
more  carelessly ,  or  more  seriously :  And  when  ho  has  reason  to  suspect  that 
his  affection  may  bias  his  judgment,  he  may  either  honestly  u&ethe  best  means 
in  his  power  to  form  an  impartial  judgment,  or  he  may  yield  in  his  bias, 
and  only  seek  arguments  to  justify  what  inclination  leads  him  to  do.  In 
oil  these  points  he  deterniines,  he  wills,  the  right  or  the  wrong. 

The  general  ruli'S  of  deliberation  are  perfectly  evident  to  reason  when 
we  consider  them  abstractly.     They  are  axioms  in  morals. 

We  atight  not  to  deliberate  in  cases  that  are  perfectly  dear.  No  man 
deliberates  whether  he  ought  to  choose  happiness  or  misery.  No  honest 
man  deliberates  whether  he  shall  steal  his  neighbour's  property.  When 
the  case  is  not  clear,  when  it  is  of  importance,  and  when  there  is  time  for 
delilieration,  we  ought  to  deliberate  with  more  or  less  care»  in  proportion 
to  the  imjiortancc  of  the  action.  In  deliberation  wc  ought  to  weigh  things 
in  an  even  btilanc<s  and  to  allow  to  every  consideration  the  weight  which, 
iJi  sober  judgment,  we  think  it  ought  to  have,  and  no  more.  This  is  to 
deliberate  impartially.  **ur  deliberation  should  be  brought  to  an  issue  in 
due  time,  so  that  we  may  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  acting  wliile  wc  de- 
liberate. 

The  axioms  of  Euclid  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  a  greater  degree  of 
self-evidence,  than  these  rules  of  aeliberation.  And  as  far  as  a  man  acts 
nco>rding  to  them,  his  heart  approves  of  him,  and  he  has  confidence  of  the 
a]>probation  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 

Bui  though  the  manner  in  w^hich  we  ought  to  deliberate  lie  evident  to 
reason,  it  is  not  ahvays  easy  to  follow  it.  Our  appetites,  our  affections, 
aiid  passions,  oppose  all  deliberation,  but  that  which  is  emphiyed  in  finding 
the  means  of  their  gratification.  Avarice  may  lead  to  deliberate  upon  the 
wayft  of  making  aumey,  but  it  does  not  distinguish  between  the  honest  and 
the  dishonest. 

We  ought  surely  to  deliberate  how  far  every  appetite  and  passion  may 
lie  indtilged,  and  what  limits  should  be  set  to  it.  But  our  appetites  and 
passions  push  us  on  to  the  attainment  of  their  objectS|  in  the  shortest 
rtmd,  and  without  delay. 

Thus,  it  happens,  that  if  we  yield  to  their  impulse,  we  shall  often  trans- 
gress those  rules  of  deliberation,  which  reason  approves.     In  this  confiict 
between  the  dictates  of  retison,  and  the  blind  impulse  of  paHsion.  we  uuist 
vohinturily  determine.     When  wc  take  part  with  our  re^^i^m,  \.\\v3r\^  \w 
opposition  to  passion,  tve  approve  of  our  owu  cttm\v\<rX. 
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What  we  call  a  fault  of  igworaiict\  is  always  owing  to  the  want  uf  due 
deliberation.  When  we  do  not  take  due  pains  to  be  rightly  informed,  there 
is  a  fault,  not  indeed  iu  acting  according  to  the  light  we  have,  but  ift  mit 
using  the  projwr  means  to  get  light.  For>  if  we  judge  wrong,  alter  uaJng 
thepruper  means  of  in  format  iuu,  there  is  no  fault  in  acting  acciifding  WM 
that  wrong  judgment;  tlic  error  is  invincible.  m 

The  natural  consequence  of  deliberation  on  any  part  of  our  conduct,  M 
a  determination  how  we  bhuU  act,  and  if  it  h  not  brought  ta  this  issue,  itP 
is  lost  labour. 

There  are  two  cas«s  in  which  a  determination  may  tiikc  place  ;  wliea 
the  op|xirt unity  of  putting  it  in  execution  it*  present,  and  when  it  is  tit  si 
distance. 

When  the  opportunity  is  present,  the  determination  to  act  is  iminc- 
diately  followed  by  the  action.     Thus,  if  a  man  determine  to  rhte  and  wm1Iu| 
he  immediately  does  it,  unless  he  is  hindered  by  force,  or  has  K»>tt  the  [Mm'CH 
of  walking.     And  if  he  sit  still  when  he  hfl.s  power  to  tvalk,  we  cotidiidfl 
infallibly  that  he  has  not  determined,  or  wiIKmI  to  walk  immediately-  fl 

Our  (Jeteniiination  or  will  to  act,  is  not  always  the  re««lt  of  deli  be  rat  iua  jB 
it  may  be  the  effect  of  mmie  pasnion  or  appetite,  without  any  judgment  iiIhI 
t«Tposed.  ^nd  when  judgment  is  interpotscd,  we  may  determine  and  acfl 
either  according  to  that  judgment  or  contrary  to  it.  M 

When  a  man  sits  down  hungry  to  dine,  he  eats  from  appetite,  very  oi^efll 
without  exercising  his  judgment  at  all ;  nature  inviteSj  and  he  obeys  tiin 
call,  as  the  ox,  or  ttic  horse,  or  as  an  infant  dues. 

When  we  converse  with  persons  whom  we  love  orreapect,  we  say  mad  do 
civil  things  merely  from  aflfection  or  from  respect.    They  flow  spoo^uieoililjfl 
from  the  heart,  without  recjuiring  any  judgment.     In  such  cases  we  act  ^M 
brute  animals  do,  or  as  children  before  the  use  of  reason.     We  feel  an  iiii-9 
pulse  in  our  naturcj  and  we  yield  to  it.  fl 

When  a  man  eats  merely  from  appetite,  he  dt^es  not  consider  the  pleaaofffl 
of  eating,  or  its  tendency  to  health.  These  considerations  are  not  in  hti* 
thoughts.  But  He  can  suppose  a  man  who  eats  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the 
plisasure  of  eating.  Such  a  man  reasons  and  judges.  He  wiU  take  caifwj 
to  use  the  proper  means  of  procuring  an  appetite  He  will  be  a  critic  in 
tastes,  and  make  nice  discriminations.  1  his  man  uses  his  rational  facoltMH 
even  in  eating.  And  however  contemptible  this  application  of  them  <»i|^ 
be,  it  is  an  exercise  of  which,  I  apprehend,  bnite-animals  are  not  capable. 

In  like  manner,   a  man  may  say  or  do  civil  things  to  another,  not  from 
affection^  but  in  order  to  serve  some  end  by  it^  or  because  he  thinks  it  Kid 
duty.  ■ 

To  act  with  a  view  to  some  distant  interest,  or  to  act  from  a  sense  of  dut3fffl 
seems  to  be  pro|>er  to  man  as  a  reasonable  being ;  but  to  act  merdy  fruou 
passion,  from  appetite,  or  from  affection,  is  common  to  him  tvith  the  bruliO^ 
animals.  In  the  last  case  there  is  no  judgment  required,  but  in  the  firill 
there  is.  fl 

To  act  against  what  one  judges  to  be  for  his  real  good  upon  the  whole.  In 
folly.  To  act  against  what  he  judges  to  be  his  duty,  is  immorality.  It  caii^ 
not  be  denied,  that  there  are  too  many  instances  of  lioth  in  human  lilvdl 
Vidro  mciiora  proh.qnc,  Hrtfriora  gr^Kor,  is  neither  an  impojwiiblc,  nor  aJll 
unfrequonl  case.  I 

While  a  man  does  what  he  really  thinks  wisest  and  best  to  be  diine^  tlin 

tiiore  hi.«<  r.-^-  ^^       his  affections  and  [rassions  draw  him  the  ctintntry  ^^vai^gl 

non  eK  of  his  own  conduct,  and  the  more  he  is  eiititleil  to  tltn 

mi  *jt  every  rational  luring.  'm 
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The  third  operation  of  mind  I  mentioned^  which  may  be  called  volun« 
tarv,  is,  A  fixed  purpose  or  resolution  with  regard  to  our  future  conduct. 

lliis  naturally  takes  place,  when  any  action,  or  course  of  action,  about 
which  we  have  deliberated,  is  not  immediately  to  be  executed,  the  occasion 
of  acting  being  at  some  distance. 

A  fixed  purpose  to  do,  some  time  hence,  something  which  we  believe  shall 
then  be  in  our  power,  is  strictly  and  properly  a  determination  of  will,  no 
less  than  a  determination  to  do  it  instantly.  £very  definition  of  volition 
agrees  to  it.  Whether  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  we  have  determined 
to  do  be  present  or  at  some  distance,  is  an  accidental  circumstance  which 
does  not  afiect  the  nature  of  the  determination,  and  no  good  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  it  should  not  be  called  volition  in  ^e  one  case,  as  well  as  in 
the  other.  A  purpose  or  resolution,  therefore,  is  truly  and  properly  an  act 
of  will. 

Our  purposes  are  of  two  kinds.  We  may  call  the  one  particular^  the 
other  ^e/ierfl/.  By  a  particular  purpoae,  I  mean  that  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject an  individual  action,  limited  to  one  time  and  place  ;  by  a  general  pur- 
pose, that  of  a  course  or  train  of  action,  intended  for  some  general  end,  or 
regulated  by  some  general  rule. 

Thus,  I  may  purpose  to  go  to  London  next  winter.  When  the  time 
comes,  I  execute  my  purpose,  if  1  continue  of  the  same  mind ;  and  the 
purpose,  when  executed,  is  no  more.  Thus  it  is  with  every  particular 
purpose. 

A  general  purpose  may  continue  for  life,  and,  after  many  particular 
actions  have  been  done  in  consequence  of  it,  may  remain  and  regulate 
future  actions. 

Thus,  a  young  man  proposes  to  follow  the  profession  of  law,  of  medi- 
cine, or  of  theology.  This  general  purpose  directs  the  course  of  his  reading 
and  study.  It  directs  him  in  the  choice  of  his  company  and  compa- 
nions, and  even  of  his  diversions.  It  determines  his  travels  and  the  place 
of  his  abode.  It  has  influence  upon  his  dress  and  manners,  and  a  consider- 
able effect  in  forming  his  character. 

There  are  other  fixed  purposes  which  have  a  still  greater  effect  in  form- 
ing the  character.     I  mean  such  as  regard  our  moral  conduct. 

Suppose  a  man  to  have  exercised  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  so 
far  as  to  have  distinct  notions  of  justice  and  injustice,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  both,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  to  have  formed  a  fixed  purpose 
to  adhere  inflexibly  to  justice,  and  never  to  handle  the  wages  of  ini<|uity. 

Is  not  this  the  man  whom  we  should  call  a  just  man  ?  We  consider  the 
moral  virtues  as  inherent  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man,  even  when  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  exercising  them.  And  what  is  it  in  the  mind  which  we  can 
call  the  virtue  of  justice,  when  it  is  not  exercised?  It  can  be  nothing  but 
a  fixed  purpose,  or  determination,  to  act  according  to  the  rules  of  justice^ 
when  there  is  opportunity. 

The  Roman  law  defined  justice,  j4  steady  and  perpetual  mil  to  give  to 
every  man  /iis  due.  When  the  opportunity  of  doing  justice  is  not  present, 
this  can  mean  nothing  else  than  a  steady  purpose,  which  is  very  properly 
called  will.  Such  a  purpose,  if  it  is  steady,  will  infallibly  produce  just 
conduct ;  for  every  known  transgression  of  justice  demonstrates  a  cliange 
of  purpose,  at  least  for  that  time. 

What  has  been  said  of  justice,  may  be  so  easily  applied  to  everv  other 
moral  virtue,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  instances.  They  are  all  fixed 
purposes  of  acting  according  to  a  certain  rule. 

By  this,  the  virtues  may  be  easily  distinguished.  In  thought  at  lea&t^ 
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frotn  natural  aJfectiona  tliat  bear  the  same  name,     llius,  benevolence  is 
capital  virtue,  wirich,  iliuugh  not  m  necessary  to  the  being  of  society,  is  « 
titled  to  a  higJier  de^ec  of  tipprobtitioii  than  even  justice-     But  there  is 
natural  affectkni  of  benevolence,  cninmnii  to  good  and  bad  men,  to 
virtuous  and  to  the  vtoous.     How  shall  these  l>e  distinguished? 

In  practice,  indeed,  we  cannot  distinguish  them  in  other  men»  and  with 
difficulty  in  ourselves  ;  htit  in  theory,  nothing  is  more  easy.  The  virtue  of 
bentivolence  is  a  fixed  puqiose  or  resolutitni  to  do  good  when  we  have  oppor- 
tunity»  from  u  conviction  that  it  is  right*  and  is  our  duty-  The  affection 
of  benevolence  h  a  projiensity  to  do  giHxl,  from  natural  con&titutiou  or 
habit,  without  regard  to  rectitude  or  duty* 

There  are  good  temjiers  and  bad,  \s'hich  are  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  manj  and  are  really  involuntary,  though  they  often  lead  to  voluntary 
actions.  A  gcxnl  natund  tempter  is  not  virtue,  nnr  is  a  bad  one  vice.  Hard 
would  it  be  indeed  to  tliink.  that  a  niun  should  be  l>orn  under  a  decree  of 
reprobation,  lieeause  he  has  the  misfortune  of  a  bad  natural  temjK?r. 

The  physitJgnomist  saw,  in  tlie  features  of  Sticrate:*,  the  hignalures  of 
many  hud  dis|ioHitiona,  ivhich  that  gfXHi  man  ackuowlcdgtHl  he  felt  witliiii 
him  ;  but  the  triumph  of  his  virtue  was  the  greater  in  having  conquered 
them. 

In  men  who  have  no  fixed  rules  of  conduct,  no  self-government,  tlie 
natural  temper  is  variable  by  numberless  accidents.  '1  he  man  who  is  full 
of  affection  and  benevolence  ihiii  honr,  'when  a  cross  accident  bapjjeiia  to 
ruffli;  him,  or  fM^rliaps  when  an  i^asterty  wind  blows,  feels  a  strange  revolu- 
tion in  his  temper.  Tlie  kind  anil  iH-nevolent  affections  give  place  to  the 
jealous  and  malignant,  which  are  as  readily  indulged  in  their  turn,  and  for 
the  name  reason,  because  he  fetOs  a  propnsity  to  indulge  them. 

Wt?  tiiay  observe,  that  men  who  have  exercised  their  rational  jiowcrt, 
are  generally  governed  in  their  opinions  by  fixed  principlt^  of  belief;  uid 
men  who  have    made  the  greatest   advance  in  Belf-govcrnment,  arc  go- 
verned, in  their  practice,  by  general  fixed  purpoijes.     Without  the  fonner,^^^^ 
there  would  be  no  steiulitltisa  A&d  oonsiiitence  in  our  belief;  nor  without  (^Bfl 
latter,  in  our  contluct*  ^^m 

When  a  man  is  come  to  years  of  nndern  tan  ding ;  from  hi»  educntion^ 
from  his  company,  or  from  his  stndy,  he  forms  to  himself  a  S€*t  of  general 
principles*  a  creed,  whicli  governs  his  judgment  in  particular  [lointa  thmt 
€«cnr. 

If  new  evidence  he  laid  Ijefore  him  which  tends  to  overthrow  anir  of  hi% 
received  principles,  it  requires  in  him  a  great  degree  of  candour  anJ  love  of 
truth,  to  give  it  an  impartial  exaniinatu>n,  and  to  form  a  new  judgment. 
Most  men,  when  they  are  fixed  in  their  principles,  u|>on  what  they  acc^iunt 
sufficient  evidence,  can  hardly  l*e  dniwn  into  a  new  and  serious  exam inatioii 
of  them. 

They  get  a  habit  of  believing  them^  which  ia  strengthened  by  repeated 
act.H,  and  remains  immovable,  even  when  the  evidence  upon  whicli  that 
belief  was  at  fimt  grounded  ia  forgot. 

It  is  this  that  makes  coiiveniions,  either  from  religious  or  political  pri 
CJplea,  ao  difficult. 

A  mere  prejudice  of  education  sticks  fa.st,  as  a  pnqK>eition  of  Euclid 
with  a  man  who  bath  long  ago  ft»rgot  the  pro<»f*    Htith  indeed  are  uj 
similar  fcMtting.     We  rest  in  both,  because  we  have  long  done  wi,  undti 
w^erecei veil  them  at  first  uium  gtwHl  evidence,  though  that  evidence  be  c|iiil 
fur^t. 

tl'h**ii  WL'  kniiw  a  niauH  principles,  we  judge  by  them,  rallier  tliaii 
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the  degree  of  his  understandiDg,  how  he  will  detennine  in  any  point  which 
is  connected  with  them. 

Thus,  the  judgment  of  most  men  who  judge  for  themselves  is  governed 
by  fixed  principles :  and,  I  apprehend^  that  the  conduct  of  most  men  who 
have  any  self-government,  and  any  consistency  of  conduct,  is  governed  by 
fixed  purposes. 

A  man  of  breeding  may,  in  his  natural  temper,  be  proud,  passionate,  re- 
vengeful, and  in  his  morals  a  very  bad  man ;  yet,  in  good  company,  he  can 
stifle  every  passion  that  is  inconsistent  with  good  brewing,  ana  be  humane, 
modest,  complaisant,  even  to  those  whom  in  his  heart  he  despises  or  hates. 
Why  is  thi3  man,  who  can  command  all  his  passions  before  company,  a 
slave  to  them  in  private  ?  The  reason  is  plain :  he  has  a  flxed  resolution 
to  be  a  man  of  breeding,  but  hath  no  such  resolution  to  be  a  man  of  virtue. 
He  hath  combated  his  most  violent  passions  a  thousand  times  before  he  be- 
came master  of  them  in  company.  The  same  resolution  and  perseverance 
would  have  given  him  the  command  of  them  when  alone. 

A  fixed  resolution  retains  its  influence  upon  the  conduct,  even  when  the 
motives  to  it  are  not  in  view,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fixed  principle  re- 
tains its  influence  upon  the  belief,  when  the  evidence  of  it  is  forsot.  The 
former  may  be  called  a  habit  of  the  tvi//,  the  latter  a  habit  of  the  under^ 
standing.  By  such  habits  chiefly,  men  are  governed  in  their  opinions,  and 
in  their  practice. 

A  man  who  has  no  general  fixed  purposes  may  be  said,  as  Pope  says  of 
most  women,  (I  hope  unjustly,)  to  have  no  character  at  all.  He  will  be  ho- 
nest or  dishonest,  benevolent  or  malicious,  compassionate  or  cruel,  as  the 
tide  of  his  passions  and  affections  drives  him.  This,  however,  I  believe,  is 
the  case  of  but  a  few  in  advanced  life,  and  these,  with  regard  to  conduct, 
the  weakest  and  most  contemptible  of  the  species. 

A  man  of  some  constancy  may  change  his  general  purposes  once  or  twice 
in  life,  seldom  more.  From  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  early  life,  he  may 
change  to  that  of  ambition,  and  from  ambition  to  avarice.  But  every  man 
who  uses  his  reason  in  the  conduct  of  life,  will  have  some  end,  to  which  he 
gives  a  preference  above  all  others.  To  this  he  steers  his  course ;  his  pro- 
jects and  his  actions  will  be  r^ulated  by  it.  Without  this,  there  would  be 
no  consistency  in  his  conduct.  He  would  be  like  a  ship  in  the  ocean  which 
is  bound  to  no  port,  under  no  government,  but  left  to  the  mercy  of  winds 
and  tides. 

We  observed  before,  that  there  are  moral  rules  respecting  the  attention 
we  ought  to  give  to  objects,  and  respecting  our  deliberations,  which  are 
no  less  evident  than  mathematical  axioms.  The  same  thing  may  be  ob- 
served with  respect  to  our  fixed  purposes,  whether  jmrticular  or  general. 

Is  it  not  self-evident,  that,  after  due  deliberation,  we  ouefat  to  resolTe 
upon  that  conduct,  or  that  course  of  conduct,  which,  to  our  sdFier  judgment, 
appears  to  be  best  and  most  approvable?  That  we  ought  to  be  firm  and 
steady  in  adhering  to  such  resolutions,  while  we  are  persuaded  that  thej 
are  right ;  but  open  to  conviction,  and  ready  to  change  oar  ooniBe,  when 
we  have  good  evidence  that  it  is  wrong.  _ 

Fickleness,  inconstancy,  facility,  on  the  one  band,  wilfiilneaB,  mflexibi- 
lity,  and  obstinacy,  on  the  other,  are  moral  aoalitiei,  mpccting  oar  pur- 
poses, which  every  one  sees  to  be  wrong.  A  manly  firmness,  gopndcd 
upon  rational  conviction,  is  the  proper  mean  whidi  einefy  man  approresaad 
reveres. 
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From  wlmt  has  1>een  said  concerning  the  will,  it  appears, ^r^,  lliat  i 
somi*  acta  of  tlie  will  are  transient  and  momentary,  so  others  are  permanent 
and  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  or  even  through  the  whole  course  of  ou 
rational  life. 

When  I  will  to  stretchout  my  hand^  that  will  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  ll 
action  is  tl(»ne.  It  is  an  act  of  the  ^vill  which  begins  and  ends  in  a  momc 
But  when  I  will  to  attend  to  a  mathematical  pro|>o«ition,  to  examine  the 
monatration  and  the  consequences  that  may  he  draw^n  from  it,  this  will  tnaji 
ttmtinue  for  hours.  It  must  continue  as  louj^  as  my  attention  continues  | 
for  no  man  attends  to  a  mathematical  proposition  longer  tlxan  he  wills. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  deliberation,  with  regard,  either  to  ani 
point  of  conduct,  or  with  regard  to  any  general  coursjc  of  conduct.    We  wij 
to  deliberate  as  long  as  we  do  deliberate  j   and  that  may  be  for  days  <ir 
weeks. 

A  purpose  or  resolution,  whicli  we  have  showTi  to  be  an  act  of  the  wil 
mjiy  continue  for  a  groat  part  of  life,  or  for  the  whole,  after  we  are  of  age  i 
form  a  resolution. 

Thus,  a  merchant  may  resolvCi  that,  after  he  has  made  such  a  fortujie  1 
traffic,  lie  wil!  give  it  up,  and  retire  to  a  country  life.    He  may  continii 
this  reaoluUou  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  execute  it  at  last ;  but  he  coiit 
nues  it  no  longer  than  he  wills,  for  he  may  at  any  time  change  his  i 
lution. 

There  are,  therefore,  acts  of  the  will  which  are  not  transient  and 
mentaryj  which  may  c^iutinue  long,  und  grow  into  a  habit.  This  deaerroa 
the  more  to  be  observed »  because  a  very  eminent  philosopher  has  adrnnoed 
a  contrary  principle,  to  wit.  That  all  the  acts  of  the  will  are  transient  and 
momentary  ;  and  from  that  principle  has  drawn  very  important  concluaioits 
with  regard  to  \\'hat  constitutes  the  moral  character  of  man. 

A  second  corollary  is,  Tliat  nothing  in  a  man,  wherein  the  will  ia 
concerned^  can  justly  be  acconuted  either  virtuous  or  immoral. 

That  no  blami'  can  be  imputed  to  a  man  for  what  is  altogether  inTolun 
tary,  is  so  evident  in   itself,  that  no  arguments  can  make  it  more  eWdeitt 
The  practice  of  all  criminal  courts,  in  all  enlightened  nations,  ia  f 
upon  it. 

If  it  should  be  thouglit  an  objection  to  thi^  maxim,  that  by  the  lawi  of 
all  natious,  children  often  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  parents,  in  which  iHejF 
had  no  hand,  the  answer  is  easy. 

For,  first f  such  is  the  connexion  between  parents  and  child refl,  that  I 
punishment  of  a  parent  must  hurt  his  children  whether  the  Ursf  will  ( 
not.  If  a  man  is  fined,  or  imprisoned  ;  if  he  loses  life,  or  limb,  or  estalt^ 
reputation  by  the  hand  of  justice,  his  children  suffer  by  necessary 
quence.  Svcondh/,  When  laws  intend  to  apjioint  any  punishment  of  inv 
cent  children  for  the  father's  crime,  such  laws  are  either  unjust,  or  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  act*,  of  |>olice,  and  not  of  jurisprudence,  and  arc  intended 
as  an  expedient  to  deter  parents  more  effectually  from  the  commisi^ion  of 
the  crime*  The  inn<Keut  cliildren,  in  this  case,  are  sacrificed  to  the  public 
good,  in  like  manner  as,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague,  the  nouml 
M/t  diui  up  with  the  infected  in  a  hoajse  or  ship  that  hiu*  the  infectiait* 
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By  the  law  of  England,  if  a  man  is  killed  by  an  ox  goring  him,  or  a  cart 
running  over  him,  though  there  be.  no  fault  or  neglect  in  the  owner,  the  ox 
or  the  cart  is  a  deodand,  and  is  confiscated  to  the  church.  The  l^islature 
surely  did  not  intend  to  punish  the  ox  as  a  criminal,  far  less  the  cart.  The 
intention  evidently  was,  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  sacred  regard  to  the 
life  of  man. 

When  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with  a  similar  intention,  ordained  the 
house  in  which  Ravilliac  was  born,  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  never  to 
be  rebuilt,  it  would  be  great  weakness  to  conclude  that  that  wise  judica- 
ture intended  to  punish  the  house. 

If  any  judicature  should^  in  any  instance,  find  a  man  guilty,  and  an  ob- 
ject of  punishment,  for  what  they  allowed  to  be  altogether  involuntary,  all 
the  world  would  condemn  them  as  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  rules  of  justice. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  our  attention  to  objects,  in  order 
to  form  a  right  judgment  of  them ;  in  our  deliberation  about  particular 
actions,  or  about  general  rules  of  conduct ;  in  our  purposes  and  resolutions, 
as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  them,  the  will  has  a  principal  share.  If  auj 
man  could  be  found,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had  ffiven  due  at- 
tention to  things  that  concern  him,  had  deliberated  duly  and  impartially 
about  his  conduct,  had  formed  his  resolutions,  and  executed  them  according 
to  his  best  judgment  and  capacity,  surely  such  a  man  might  hold  up  his 
face  before  Ood  and  man,  and  plead  innocence.  He  must  be  acquitted  by 
the  impartial  judge,  whatever  his  natural  temper  was,  whatever  his  paa« 
sions  and  affections,  as  far  as  they  were  involuntary. 

A  third  corollary  is.  That  all  virtuous  habits,  when  we  distinguish  them 
from  virtuous  actions,  consist  in  fixed  purposes  of  acting  according  to  the 
rules  of  virtue,  as  often  as  we  have  opportunity. 

We  can  conceive  in  a  man  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  steadiness  to  his 
purposes  or  resolutions ;  but  that  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  should  be 
contrary  to  them,  is  impossible. 

The  man  who  has  a  determined  resolution  to  do  his  duty  in  every  in- 
stance, and  who  adheres  steadily  to  his  resolution,  is  a  perfect  man.  The 
man  who  has  a  determined  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  course  of  action  which 
he  knows  to  be  wrong,  is  a  hardened  offender.  Between  these  extremes 
there  arc  many  intermc^liate  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice. 
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Oy  THK  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION  IN  CENEIIAt, 

In  the  Btrict  pliiloaophical  sense,  nothing  can  be  colled  the  nction  of  ; 
mtin^  but  what  he  previously  conceived  and  willed  or  detennined  to  do. 
In  morals  we  commonly  employ  the  word  in  this  aense^  and  never  intiputej 
any  thing  to  a  man  a^  his  doing,  in  which  his  will  was  not  interposedJ 
Bnt  whi'n  moral  imputation  is  not  concerned,  we  ciill  many  things  actiansj 
of  the  man,  which  he  neitlier  previously  conceived  nor  willed.  Hence  tlie  | 
actions  of  men  have  been  distinguished  into  three  classes,  the  voluntary,  the  i 
involuntary,  and  the  miTced,  By  the  last  are  meant  such  actions  as  are 
under  the  command  of  the  will,  but  are  commonly  performed  without  any  ] 
interposition  of  will.  I 

We  cannot  avoid  using  the  word  action  in  this  popular  sense,  w^thmtt  j 
deviating  too  much  from  the  common  use  of  language ;  and  it  is  in  this  j 
sense  we  use  it  when  we  inquire  into  the  principles  of  action  in  the  humfta] 
mind. 

By  principles  of  action,  I  understand  every  thing  that  incites  us  to  act* 

If  there  were  no  incitements  to  action,  active  power  would  l*e  given  n« 
in  vain.     Having  no  motive  to  direct  our  active  exertions,  the  mind  would^  4 
in  all  cases,  he  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  to  do  this  or  that,  or  n»»  j 
thing  at  alL     The  active  p*>wer  would  either  not  be  exerted  at  all,  or  it«  { 
exertions  would  be  perfectly   unmeaning  and  frivolous,  neither  wise  no 
foolish,  neither  gmnl  nor  bad.     To  every  action  that  is  of  the  smallest  im- 
portance, there  must  be  some  incitement,  some  motive,  some  reason. 

It  is  therefore  a  mml  important  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  hun 

mind,  to  have  a  distinct  and  just  view  of  the  various  principles  of  actteOai 
which  the  Author  of  our  being  hath  planted  in  our  nature,  to  arrange  thcnt 
properly,  and  to  assign  to  ei'ery  one  its  rank. 

lly  this  it  is,  that  we  may  tfiscover  the  end  of  our  being,  and  tlie  part, 
which  is  assigned  us  u[)on  the  theatre  of  life.     In  this  part  of  the  human 
cooHtitution,  the  noblest  work  of  God  that  falls  within  our  notice,  we  t 
discern  most  clearly  the  character  of  him  who  made  us,  and  boiv  he  Wd 
liare  us  to  employ  that  active  power  which  he  hath  given  us, 

I  cannot  without  great  di*hJence  enter  upon  this  subject,  observing  that 
"^nat  every  author  of  reputation,  who  has  given  attention  to  it,  has  a  iy»H 
'of  hill  own;  and  that  no  man  ha«  been  so  happy  as  to  give  general] 
faction  to  thoae  who  came  after  him. 
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There  is  a  brunch  of  knowledge  much  valued,  and  very  justly,  which  we 
call  knowledge  of  the  world,  knowledge  of  mankind^  knowledge  of  human 
nature :  This^  I  think,  consists  in  knowing  from  what  principles  men  gene- 
rally act ;  and  it  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  natural  sagacity  joined  with  ex- 
perience. 

A  man  of  sagacity^  who  has  had  occasion  to  deal  in  interesting  matters, 
with  a  great  variety  of  persons  of  different  age,  sex,  rank,  and  profession, 
learns  to  judge  what  may  be  expected  from  men  in  given  circumstances ; 
and  how  they  may  be  most  effectually  induced  to  act  the  part  which  he  de- 
sires. To  know  this  is  of  so  great  importance  to  men  in  active  life,  that 
it  is  called  knowing  men,  and  knowing  human  nature. 

This  knowledge  may  be  of  considerable  use  to  a  man  who  would  specu- 
late upon  the  subject  we  have  proposed,  but  is  not,  by  itself,  .sufficient  for 
that  purpose. 

The  man  of  the  world  conjectures,  perhaps  with  great  probability,  how 
a  man  will  act  in  certain  given  circumstances ;  and  this  is  all  he  wants  to 
know.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  principles  which  influence  the 
actions  of  men,  to  give  them  distinct  names,  to  define  them,  and  to  ascertain 
their  diiferent  provinces,  is  the  business  of  a  philosopher,  and  not  of  a  man 
of  the  world  ;  and,  iudeed,  it  is  a  matter  attended  with  great  difficulty  from 
various  causes. 

Firsty  On  account  of  the  great  number  of  active  principles  that  influence 
the  actions  of  men. 

Man  has,  not  without  reason,  been  called  an  epitome  of  the  universe. 
His  body,  by  which  his  mind  is  greatly  aflected,  being  a  part  of  the  mate* 
rial  system,  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  During  some 
part  of  his  existence,  his  state  k  very  like  that  of  a  v^etabie.  He  rises, 
by  imperceptible  d(^ees,  to  the  animal,  and,  at  last,  to  the  rational  life, 
and  has  the  principles  that  belong  to  all. 

Another  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  various  principles  of  action 
in  man,  is.  That  the  same  action,  nay,  the  same  course  and  train  of  action, 
may  proceed  from  very  different  principles. 

Men  who  are  fond  of  an  hypothesis,  commonly  seek  no  other  proof  of 
its  truth,  but  that  it  serves  to  account  for  the  appearances  which  it  is 
brought  to  explain.  This  is  a  very  slippery  kind  of  prwf  in  every  part  of 
philosophy,  and  never  to  be  trustea ;  but  least  of  all,  when  the  appearances 
to  be  accounted  for  are  human  actions. 

Most  actions  proceed  from  a  variety  of  principles  concurring  in  their 
direction ;  and  according  as  we  are  disposed  to  judge  fiftvourably  or  un- 
favourably of  the  person,  or  of  human  ftature  in  general,  we  impute  them 
wholly  to  the  best,  or  wholly  to  the  worst,  overlooking  others  which  had 
no  small  share  in  them. 

The  principles  from  which  men  act  can  be  discovered  only  in  these  two 
ways ;  by  attention  to  the  conduct  of  other  men,  or  by  attention  to  our  own 
conduct,  and  to  what  we  feel  in  ourselves.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in 
the  former,  and  much  difficulty  in  the  latter. 

Men  differ  much  in  their  characters ;  and  we  can  obaenre  the  conduct 
of  a  few  only  of  the  species.  Men  differ  not  only  from  other  men,  but 
from  themselves  at  difiterent  times,  and  on  different  occasions ;  according 
as  they  are  in  the  company  of  their  superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals ;  according 
as  they  are  in  the  eye  of  strangers,  or  of  their  familiars  only,  or  in  the  view 
of  no  human  eye ;  according  as  they  are  in  good  or  bad  fortune,  or  in  ^|ood 
or  bad  humour.  We  see  but  a  smaU  part  of  the  actions  of  our  most  famiUur 
acquaintance ;  and  what  we  see  may  lead  us  to  a  probable  conjecture^  bojt 
can  give  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  principle*  fwfm  ^YMti^^^  %rX.  . 
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A  man  may,  no  doubt,  know  with  certainty  the  principles  from  which 
he  himself  acts,  because  he  is  conscious  of  tlicm*  Utit  this  knowledge  r^» 
quires  iin  attentive  reiiection  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  nnncl,  whicli 
IS  very  rarely  to  be  found.  It  is  perhaps  more  easy  to  lincl  a  man  who  has 
formed  a  just  notion  of  the  character  of  man  in  genera],  or  of  tho«(e  of  his 
familiar  acijuaintunce,  than  one  whti  htvs  a  just  notion  of  his  own  character. 
Mmt  men,  through  pride  and  self-Hattcry,  are  apt  to  think  themselrd 
better  than  they  really  are ;  and  some,  perhaps  from  melanclioly  or  fratn 
false  principles  of  religion,  arc  led  to  think  themselvea  worse  thaji  thcj 
rmdly  are. 

It  requiresj  therefore,  a  very  accurate  and  impartial  examination  of  a 
man's  own  heart  to  be  able  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples which  inJluence  his  conduct  That  this  in  a  matter  of  great  ditHctiltrJ 
we  may  judge  frum  the  very  different  and  contradictory  systema  of  philc»- 
sophers  upon  this  subject,  from  the  earliest  aj^es  to  this  day. 

During  the  age  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  l*Iatonist,  the  Perimtetic,  the 
Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  had  eiicli  his  own  system.     In  the  dark  ages^  the 
SchiXjlmen  and  the  iMystica  had  systems  diametrically  opposite;  and,  sini 
the  revival  of  learning,  no  controversy  hath  l>een  more  keenly  ngitatei 
especially  among  British  philosophers,  than  that  about  the  principles 
action  in  the  human  constitution. 

They  have  determined,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned,  the  forces 
wliicli  the  planets  and  comets  traverse  the  Ijoundlesa  regions  of  space ;  bui 
have  not  been  able  to  determine^  with  any  degree  of  unanimity »  the  fon 
which  every  man  is  conscious  of  in  liimself,  and  by  which  his  conduct 
directed. 

Some  admit  no  principle  but  self-love  ;  others  resolve  all  into  love  of  tlie 
pleasures  of  sense,  variously  modi  tied  by  the  association  of  ideas;  others 
admit  disinterested  iH^nevolence  along  with  self-luve ;  others  reduce  all  lo 
reason  and  pai^ion ;  others  to  passion  alone ;  nor  is  there  less  varietr  about 
the  number  and  distribution  of  the  |*assions. 

Tlie  names  we  give  to  the  various  principles  of  action,  liavc  so  little  prcw 
cision  even  in  the  best  and  purest  writers  in  every  language,  that,  on  thia 
account,  there  is  no  small  diihculty  in  giving  them  names,  and  amaging 
them  properly. 

The  words  appetite^  passion ^  affeciiorif  inierest,  reason ^  cannot  be  ssid  lo 
have  one  definite  signification.  Fhev  are  taken  sometimes  in  a  larger,  and 
sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sense.  The  same  principle  is  sometimes  csUed 
by  one  of  those  names,  s^jmetimes  by  another ;  ana  principles  of  a  rcry 
dirt*erent  nature  iirc  often  called  by  the  same  name. 

To  remedy  thi»  confusion  of  names,  it  might  perhaps  seem  proper  to  in- 
vent new  ones.  But  there  are  so  few  entitled  to  this  priv^ilrge,  that  I  tthall 
not  lay  claim  to  it ;  but  shall  endeavour  to  class  the  various  principles  iif 
human  action  as  distinctly  as  I  am  able,  and  to  point  out  their  niieeilic 
differences ;  giving  them  such  names  as  may  deviate  frtmi  the  oommun  Ufw 
of  the  words  as  little  as  passible. 

There  are  some  principles  of  action  which  require  no  attention,  no  de- 
liberatTon,  no  will.     These,  for  distinction's  sake,  we  shall  call  mechnniciU^ 
A^  ■  tss  wcmay  call  timmnl^  as  they  scM*m  common  to  man  with 

^0thi'  .     A  third  dam  we  may  caU  raUQnaL  being  proper  to 

I  a  ratiouai  creature. 
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The  mechanical  principles  of  action  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  two 
species,  inslincts  ana  habits. 

By  instinct,  I  mean  a  natural  blind  impulse  to  certain  actions,  without 
having  any  end  in  view,  without  deliberation,  and  very  often  without  any 
conception  of  what  we  do. 

Thus  a  man  breathes  while  he  is  alive,  by  the  alternate  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  certain  muscles,  by  which  the  chest,  and  of  consequence,  the 
lungs,  are  contracted  and  dilated.  There  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  an 
infant  new-bom  knows  that  breathing  is  necessary  to  life  in  its  new  state, 
that  he  knows  how  it  must  be  performed,  or  even  that  he  has  any  thought 
or  conception  of  that  operation ;  yet  he  breathes  as  soon  as  he  is  bom  with 
perfect  regularity,  as  if  he  had  been  taught,  and  got  the  habit  by  long 
practice. 

By  the  same  kind  of  principle,  a  new-bom  child,  when  its  stomach  is 
emptied,  and  nature  has  brougnt  milk  into  the  mother^s  breast,  sucks  and 
swallows  its  food  as  if  it  knew  the  principles  of  that  operation,  and  had 
got  the  habit  of  working  according  to  them. 

Sucking  and  swallowing  are  very  complex  operations.  Anatomists  de- 
scribe about  thirty  pairs  of  muscles  that  must  be  employed  in  every  draught. 
Of  those  muscles,  every  one  must  be  served  by  its  proper  nerve,  and  can 
make  no  exertion  but  by  some  influence  communicate  by  the  nerve.  The 
exertion  of  all  those  muscles  and  nerves  is  not  simultaneous.  They  must 
succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  order,  and  their  order  is  no  less  necessary 
than  the  exertion  itself. 

This  r^ular  train  of  operations  is  carried  on  according  to  the  nicest  rules 
of  art,  by  the  infant,  who  has  neither  art,  nor  science,  nor  experience,  nor 
habit. 

That  the  infant  feels  the  uneasy  sensation  of  hunger,  I  admit ;  and  that 
it  sucks  no  longer  than  till  this  sensation  be  removed.  But  who  informed 
it  that  this  uneasy  sensation  might  be  removed,  or  by  what  means  ?  That 
it  knows  nothing  of  this  is  evident ;  for  it  will  as  readily  suck  a  finger,  or 
a  bit  of  stick,  as  the  nipple. 

By  a  like  principle  it  is,  that  infants  cry  when  they  are  pained  or  hurt ; 
that  they  are  afraid  when  left  alone,  especially  in  the  dark ;  that  they  start 
when  in  danger  of  falling;  that  they  are  terrified  by  an  angry  countenance, 
or  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  and  are  soothed  and  comforted  by  a  placid  coun- 
tenance, and  by  soft  and  gentle  tones  of  voice. 

In  the  animals  we  are  best  acquainted  with,  and  which  we  look  upon  as 
the  more  perfect  of  the  brute  creation,  we  see  much  the  same  instincts  as 
in  the  human  kind,  or  very  similar  ones,  suited  to  the  particular  state  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  animal. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  bmte  animals  instincts  peculiar  to  each  tribe, 
by  which  they  are  fitted  for  defence,  for  offence,  or  for  providing  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  offspring. 

It  is  not  more  certain,  that  nature  hath  furnished  various  animals  with 
various  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  than  that  the  same  nature  hath 
taught  them  how  to  use  them ;  the  bull  and  the  tossv  Vi  W\.\.»^^\ls8rifc\» 
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the  lioar  his  tusks,  tlie  #er«{  1 


kick,  the  dog  to  bite,  the  lioi*  to  u»^  his  rwiwsi, 
pent  \m  fangs,  and  the  bee  luid  Ha.sp  their  sting. 

The  manufactures  of  animals,  if  we  may  call  them  hy  that  name,  prettent 
lis  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  instincts,  behinging  to  particular  species^ 
whether  of  the  swwia]  or  of  the  solitary  kind:  the  nests  of  birds,  mi  ^ixnilur  j 
in  tlieir  s^ituation  and  architecture  in  the  same  kind*  so  various  in  differtrnl 
kinds  i  the  webs  of  spidcrn,  and  of  other  spinning  animals ;  the  ball  of  the 
silk' worm  ;  the  nests  of  ants  and  other  mining  animals ;  the  comb«  of  wanpSp  i 
hornets  and  l»ees ;  the  dams  and  houfM?s  of  l>eavers. 

The  instinct  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  ] 
of  a  most  pleasant  study,  that  of  natural  histor)^ ;  and  deserves  to  be  ; 
cultivated  than  it  has  yet  b^'en 

Everj"  manufacturing  art  among  men  was  invented  by  some  man,  im- 
proved by  others,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  time  and  exp<»rience.     Jklf 
leiirn  to  work  in  it  by  long  practice,  which  produces  a  habit.     The  arts 
men  vary  in  every  age,  and  in  every  uatioUj  and  are  found  only  in 
who  have  l>een  taught  them. 

Tlje  manufactures  of  animals  differ  from  those  of  men  in  many  strtktn^l 
particulars. 

No  imimal  of  the  species  can  claim  the  invention.  No  animal  ever  ia-*  J 
trod  need  any  new  improve  men  t,  or  any  variation  from  the  former  practice* 
Every  one  of  the  species  has  equal  skill  from  the  Ix^inning,  mthnntj 
teaching,  with  out  experience,  or  habit,  Every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind! 
of  inspiration.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  inspired  with  the  principles  or 
rules  of  the  art,  but  with  the  ability  and  inclination  of  working  in  it  tilj 
perfection*  without  any  knowh*dge  of  its  prineiples.  rules,  or  enal 

The  more  sagacious  animals  may  be  taught  to  do  many  tilings  whic 

they  do  not  by  instinct.     What  they  are  taught  to  do,  they  do  with 

or  less  skill,  according  to  their  sagacity  and  th'^ir  training.     But,  in 
own  arts,  they  need  no  teaching  nor  training,  nor  is  the  art  ever  improved] 
or  lost.    Bees  gather  their  honey  and  their  wax,  they  fabricate  their  comlm.  j 
and  rear  their  young  at  this  day,  neither  lietter  nor  worse  than  they  did 
when  V^irgil  so  s^\eetly  ?<4ing  their  v^orks. 

The  work  of  every  animal  is  indeed  like  the  works  of  nature,  perfect  in  1 
its  kind,  and  can  bear  the  most  critical  examination  of  the  mechanic  or  the 
mathematician.     One  example  from  the  aniinal  last  mentioned  may  serve 
to  ill  list nite  this. 

Beesj  it  is  well  known,  construct  their  combs  witii  small  ceUs  on 


sides,  fit  both  for  holding  their  store  of  lioney,  and  ftir  rearing  their  voiaili^ftl 
There  are  only  three  possible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make  them  W] 
equal  and  similar,  without  any  useless  interstices.     These  ore  the  ei]tii« 
lateral  triangle,  the  scpiare,  and  the  regular  hexagon. 

It  is  well  kno^vn  to  mathematicians,  that  there  is  not  a  fourth  way  pus* 
fuble,  in  which  a  plane  may  be  cnt  into  little  spaces  that  sliall  be  equal, 
Bimllar  and  regular,  without  leaving  any  interstices.  Of  the  three,  the 
hexagon  is  the  mtist  proper,  both  for  conveniency  and  strength,  Becai^  at 
If  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular  hexagons. 

As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  sides,  the  cells  may  either  lie  exaetir 
,<opi>osite,  having  partition  against  partition,  or  the  bottom  of  a  cell  mar 
"rest  U|)on  the  partitions  between  tne  cells  on  the  other  side.  %vhich  wilj 
aerve  as  a  buttress  to  strengthen  it.  The  last  way  is  bc^t  for  strength  5 
aecdrdingly  the  bottom  of  each  cell  rests  against  the  point  where  Uiree 
titions  meet  on  the  other  side^  which  gives  it  all  the  strength  possiblt. 

The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  either  be  one  plane  perpendicular  to  tlia 
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partitions,  or  it  may  l>e  composed  of  seveml  plaiip?,  moetJni;  iii  a  *t«>lid  an^k* 
in  t\\*i  miildk*  puuit.  It  is  only  in  one  uf  tlies*?  two  wavs*  that  ail  iJic  cells 
can  be  similar  without  lo^in^  rinjm.  And,  for  the  sauic  fntrntion,  tlie  planes 
of  which  the  hottum  it*  composed^  if  there  be  more  than  one,  niust  be  three 
in  number,  and  neither  more  n«»r  fi*wer* 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  that,  hy  making  the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to 
ctmsist  of  three  pUnes  meeting  in  a  pouit,  there  is  a  stivingof  material  and 
labour  no  way  inconsiderable.  TJie  bees,  as  if  acquainted  with  these  prin- 
ciples of  siilid  geometry,  follow  them  most  accurately  ;  the  hottooT  *>f  t>ach 
cell  being  commwied  of  throe  planes  which  make  ohtu^ie  angles  \vith  the  nide 
partitions,  and  with  one  another,  and  meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
liottom  ;  the  three  angles  of  this  bottom  being  supported  hy  three  partitions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cond>,  and  the  point  of  it  by  the  common  inter- 
section of  those  three  partitions. 

One  in.Htance  more  of  the  mathematical  skill  displayed  in  the  structure 
of  a  honey-comb  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  a  ciirious  mathematical  problem,  at  what  precise  angle  the  three 
planes  which  compose  the  bottom  of  ti  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  saving,  ur  the  least  expense,  of  materia!  and  Itibour* 

This  is  one  of  tliose  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  |Hirts  of  mathe- 
matics, which  are  called  problems  of  nia.i'ima  and  minimu.  It  has  been 
resolved  by  some  mathematicians,  particuhirly  by  the  ingenious  Mt,  Mac- 
laurin,  by  a  fluxionary  calculation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  has  deterniincd  precisely  the  angle 
required  ;  and  he  found  by  the  most  exact  mensuraticMi  the  subject  could 
admit,  that  it  is  the  very  angle,  in  which  the  three  planes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ceil  of  a  lioney-comb  do  actually  meet 

Shall  we  ank  here,  who  taught  the  bee  the  |iroperties  uf  solids,  and  to 
resolve  problems  of  maximu  and  minima  :*  If  a  honey-comb  were  a  work  of 
human  art,  every  man  of  common  sense  would  conclude,  without  hesitation, 
that  he  who  invented  the  construction,  must  have  understood  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  constructed. 

We  need  not  say  that  bees  know  none  of  these  things.  They  work  moat 
geometrically,  without  any  knowledge  of  geometry  ;  somewhat  like  a  cliild, 
who,  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ,  makes  good  music,  without  any 
knowledge  of  music. 

The  art  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  bee  mukes  its  comb  go  geometricidly,  the  geometry  is  not 
in  the  bee.  but  in  th^it  great  Geometrician  who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all 
things  in  number,  weight,  and  measure. 

To  return  to  instincts  in  man  ;  tliose  are  most  remarkable  which  appear 
in  infancy,  when  we  are  ignorant  of  e\'ery  thing  necessary  to  owr  preserva- 
tion, and  therefore  must  perish,  if  we  had  not  an  invisible  Guide,  who  leada 
us  blindfold  in  the  way  we  sliould  take,  if  we  had  eyes  to  see  it* 

Besides  the  instincts  which  appear  only  in  infancy,  and  arc  intended  to 
snpply  the  want  of  understanding  in  that  early  ^leriod,  there  are  many 
wliicb  continue  through  life,  and  which  supply  the  defects  of  our  intellec- 
tual powders  in  every  period.     Of  these  we  may  observe  three  classes. 

FiTsi^  There  are  many  things  necessary  to  be  done  tor  our  preservation, 
which,  even  when  we  ^vill  to  do,  we  know  not  the  means  by  which  they 
must  be  done. 

A  man  knows  that  he  must  swallow  his  food  before  it  can  nourish  him. 
But  this  action  requires  the  co-of>eration  of  many  nerves  and  mnsdes,  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  directed  ^e\>5  \i^  V\^  >xo.\«t- 
standing  and  wiU,  he  would  starve  befoit\ic\e*Att\<i^\i<sw  xla  Yt-AorWiNx* 
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lirre  insiinct  comrs  in  to  hia  fiitl.  lie  neotls  do  no  more  than  trill  mJ 
K wallow.  All  tlin  rerjuisite  rnutrtJjm  of  nerves  and  muBvles  immediftlely  tak« 
place  in  their  proper  order,  without  hh  knowing  or  willing  any  thing  aboQfl 
them.  m 

If  we  n.sk  here,  whose  will  do  these  nerves  and  muscles  obey -*  Not  Hiu 
Rurely,  to  whom  they  belong.  He  knows  neither  their  names^  nor  natural 
nor  *>ftice  ;  he  never  thought  of  them.  They  are  moved  by  some  impulse^ 
of  which  the  cause  b  unknown,  without  any  thought,  w^ill,  or  intention  oM 
his  part,  that  is,  they  are  moved  instinctively*  m 

This  h  tile  case,  in  scjme  degree,  in  every  voluntary  motion  of  our  bodyd 
Thus,  1  will  to  stretch  out  my  arm,    Tlie  effect  immediately  fiilJows.     BtiH 
we  know  that  the  arm  is  stretched  out  by  the  contraction  of  certain  muacIeftjB 
and  that  the  muscles  are  contracted  by  the  influence  of  the  nerves.    I  knoiiM 
nothing,  I  think  nothing,  either  of  nerves  or  muscles,  when  I  stretch  otifl 
my  arm ;  yet  this  nervous  influence,  and  this  contraction  of  the  musclc%l 
uncidled  by  me,  immediately  proilucc  the  effect  which  I  willed.    This  is,  aM 
if  a  weight  were  to  be  raised^  which  con  be  raised  only  by  a  complicatjoil  of 
levers,  pulleys,  suid  other  mechanical  powers,  that  are  l>ehind  the  curt^n« 
and  alto^jether  unknown  to  me*    I  will  to  raise  the  weight ;  and  no  soone? 
is  this  volition  exerted^  than  the  machinery  behind  the  curtain  faUs  to  isi'orl^ 
and  raises  the  weight*  ^ 

If  such  a  case  should  happen,  we  would  conclude,  that  there  is  some 
person  behind  the  curtain,  who  knew  my  ivill,  and  put  the  machine  in 
motion  to  execute  it. 

The  cjise  of  my  willing  to  stretch  out  my  arm,  or  to  swallow  tny  food, 
has  evidently  a  great  similarity  to  this.  But  who  it  is  that  stands  behind 
the  curtain,  and  sets  the  internal  machinerv  agoing>  is  hid  from  us ;  wo 
strangely  antl  wonderfully  are  we  made.  This,  however,  is  evident,  that 
thase  internid  motions  are  not  willeil  nor  intended  by  ua,  and  therefore  arc 
instinctive, 

A  ^Cf^ond  case  in  which  we  have  need  of  instinct,  even  in  advanced  life, 
is,  When  the  action  must  be  so  frequently  repeated,  that  to  intend  and 
will  it  every  time  it  is  done,  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  thought,  and 
leave  no  room  for  other  necessary  employments  of  tlie  mind. 

We  must  breathe  often  every  minute  whether  awake  or  asleep.  WcmuAt 
often  close  the  eyelids,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  the  eye-  If  tliesse 
things  required  particular  attention  and  volition  every  tiinc  they  arc  done*, 
they  would  occupy  all  our  thought.  Nature  therefore  gi\*er.  an  impulse  to  do 
them  as  often  as  is  necessary,  without  any  thought  at  all.  They  constitnc 
no  lime,  they  give  not  the  least  interruption  to  any  exercise  of  the  mind  ; 
because  they  are  done  by  instinct. 

A  third  case,  in  which  we  iiei^  the  aid  of  instinct,  is.  When  the  action 
must  be  done  so  suddenly,  that  there  is  no  trme  to  think  and  determine 
When  a  man  loses  his  balance,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  he  makes  i 
instantaneous  effort  to  recover  it  by  instinct*  The  effort  would  be  in  rmn, 
if  it  waited  the  determination  of  reason  and  will. 

>Vhen  any  thing  threatens  our  eyes,  we  wink  hard,  by  instinct,  and 
hanlly  avoid  doing  so,  even  when  we  know  that  the  stroke  is  aimed  in  ,' 
ftndtW  we  are  perfectly  safe  from  danger*     I  have  sren  this  tried  nc 
wafin T.  which  a  man  was  to  gain  if  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open,  w^hilc  i 
•  d  a  stroke  at  them  in  jest.     The  difliculty  o(  doing  this  sh^ 
iniiy  be  a  fttni^glc  between  instinct  ami  will ;  and  tnflt  it  u 
'   tbi^  impiuse  of  instinct,  even  by  n  strong  resolution  not 

»*fciAil  A  in  ho?  of  out  txtitui^  \vti^\  ^jiac^MA  wit  imftinctii  tu 
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the  defects,  and  to  the  weakness  of  our  understanding.  In  infancy  we  are 
ignorant  of  every  thing ;  yet  many  things  must  be  done  by  us  for  our  pre^ 
servation :  these  are  done  by  instinct.  When  we  grow  up  there  are  many 
motions  of  our  limbs  and  bodies  necessary,  which  can  be  performed  only 
by  a  curious  and  complex  internal  machinery ;  a  machinery  of  which  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  totally  ignorant,  and  which  the  most  slalful  anatomist 
knows  but  imperfectly.  All  this  machinery  is  set  agoing  by  instinct.  We 
need  only  to  will  the  external  motion,  and  all  the  internal  motions,  pre- 
viously necessary  to  the  effect,  take  place  of  themselves,  without  our  will 
or  command. 

Some  actions  must  be  so  often  repeated,  through  the  whole  of  life,  that, 
if  they  required  attention  and  will,  we  should  be  able  to  do  nothing  else : 
these  go  on  regularly  by  instinct. 

Our  preservation  from  danger  often  requires  such  sudden  exertions,  that 
there  is  no  time  to  think  and  to  determine :  accordingly  we  make  such 
exertions  by  instinct. 

Another  thing  in  tlie  nature  of  man,  which  I  take  to  be  partly,  thou^ 
not  wholly,  instmctive,  is  his  proneness  to  imitation. 

Aristotle  observed,  long  ago,  that  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  He  is  so 
in  more  respects  than  one.  He  is  disposed  to  imitate  what  he  appfoves. 
In  all  arts  men  learn  more,  and  more  agreeably,  by  example  than  by  rules. 
Imitation  by  the  chisel,  by  the  pencil,  by  description  prosaic  and  poetical, 
and  by  action  and  gesture,  have  been  favourite  and  elegant  entertainments 
of  the  whole  species.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  imitation  is  intended 
and  willed,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  instinctive. 

But,  I  apprehend,  that  human  nature  disposes  us  to  the  imitation  of  those 
among  whom  we  live,  when  we  neither  desire  nor  will  it. 

Let  an  Englishman,  of  middle  age,  take  up  his  residence  in  EdinbuTgh 
or  Glasgow ,-  although  he  has  not  the  least  intention  to  use  the  Soots  &• 
lect,  but  a  firm  resolution  to  preserve  his  own  pure  and  unmixed,  he  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  make  good  his  intention.  He  will,  in  a  course  of 
years,  fall  insensibly,  and  without  intention,  into  the  tone  and  accent,  and 
even  into  the  words  and  phrases  of  those  he  converses  with ;  and  nothing 
can  preserve  him  from  this,  but  a  strong  disgust  to  every  Scoticism,  whida 
perhaps  may  overcome  the  natural  instinct. 

It  IS  commonly  thought  that  children  often  learn  to  stammer  by  imita* 
tion ;  yet  I  believe  no  person  ever  desired  or  willed  to  learn  that  quality. 

I  apprehend  that  instinctive  imitation  has  no  small  influence  in  forming 
the  peculiarities  of  provincial  dialects,  the  peculiarities  of  voice,  gesture^ 
and  manner,  which  we  see  in  some  families,  the  manners  peculiar  to  differ- 
ent ranks,  and  different  professions ;  and  perhaps  even  in  forming  national 
characters,  and  the  human  character  in  general. 

The  instances  that  history  furnishes  of  wild  men,  brought  up  from  early 
years,  witliout  the  society  of  any  of  their  own  species,  are  so  lew  that  we 
cannot  build  conclusions  upon  them  with  great  certainty.  But  all  I  have 
heard  of  agreed  in  this,  that  the  wild  man  gave  but  very  slender  indications 
of  the  rational  faculties ;  and,  with  regard  to  his  mind,  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  more  sagacious  of  the  brutes. 

There  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  lowest  rank  in  every  nation,  of  whom 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  pains  have  been  taken  by  themselves,  or  by  others, 
to  cultivate  their  understanding,  or  to  form  their  manners ;  yet  we  sec  an 
immense  difference  between  them  and  the  wild  man. 

This  difference  is  wholly  the  effect  of  society ;  and,  I  think  it  is  in  a  grett 
measure,  though  not  wholly,  the  effect  of  undesigned  and  \»s^s»s5Qir 
imitation. 
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Perliaps  n<>t  only  our  actionis,  but  even  our  judgment  and  belief,  is,  in 
ttotne  cases  J  guided  by  instinct,  that  is*  by  a  natural  and  blind  impulse. 

When  we  consider  man  as  a  nitional  creature,  it  may  seem  right  that  he 
should  have  no  belief  hut  what  is  grounded  umn  evidence,  probable  or  de- 
monstrative ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  commonly  tiiken  for  granted,  that  it  is  al-^ 
ways  evidence,  real  or  uppurent,  that  determines  our  belief 

lfthi«  be-sOj  the  consequence  is,  That»  in  no  case,  can  there  be  any 
belief,  till  we  find  evidence,  or,  at  least,  what  to  our  judgment  appears  to 
be  evidence.  I  suspect  it  is  not  so  •  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  liefbre  we 
grow  up  to  the  full  use  of  our  rational  faculties,  we  do  believe,  and  must 
believe^  many  thingn  without  any  evidence  at  all* 

The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common  with  brute  animals,  are  of  earlier 
growth  than  reason.  W^eure  irnitiotml  animals  fur  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore  we  can  properly  be  called  rational.  The  operations  of  reason  spritig 
up  by  imi>erceptible  degrees  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  trace  accurately,  thi» 
ordtT  in  which  they  rise.  The  power  of  reflection,  by  which  only  we  could 
trace  the  progress  of  our  growling  faculties,  comes  too  lute  to  answer  tJiat 
end.  Some  operations  of  brute  animals  Imik  so  like  reason,  that  they  are 
not  easily  distinguished  from  it^  Whether  brutes  have  aiiy  thing  that  can 
properly  be  called  lieliefj  I  cannot  say ;  but  their  actions  show  something 
that  looks  very  like  it< 

If  there  be  any  instincti\'e  belief  in  man,  it  is  probably  of  the  same  Idnd 
with  that  which  we  ascribe  to  brutes,  and  may  be  specifically  different  finoa 
that  rational  belief  which  is  grounded  on  evidence;  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing  in  man  which  we  call  belief,  whidi  is  not  grounded  on  evidence,  I 
think,  must  Im?  granted, 

Wc  need  to  be  informed  of  many  thingsi  before  we  are  capable  of  < 
ccming  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest*     Were  our  belief  to  be  withliek 
till  we  are  capable,  in  any  degree,  of  weighing  evidence,  we  should  lose 
the  benefit  of  that  instniction  and  information>  ^nthout  which  we  cuuld 
never  attain  the  use  of  our  rational  faculties, 

Man  would  never  acq^iire  the  use  of  reason  if  he  were  not  brought  up  : 
tlie  society  of  reasonable  creatures.  The  benefit  he  receives  from  society,  _ 
derived  j^artly  from  the  imitation  of  what  he  «ees  others  do,  portly  from 
tlie  instruction  and  information  they  communicate  to  him,  without  which 
he  could  neither  l>c  preserved  from  destructioUj  nor  acquire  the  use  uf  Itia 
rational  prmers. 

Children  have  a  thousand  things  to  learn,  and  they  learn  many 
every  day  ;  more  than  will  l*c  easily  believed  by  those  who  have  never  gii 
attention  to  their  progress, 

0pm  let  ditcenlem  cridereh  a  common  adage.  Children  have  ever}*  thing 
to  leani ;  and^  in  order  to  learn,  they  must  believe  their  instructors.  They 
need  a  greater  stock  of  faith  from  infancy  to  twelve  or  fourteen,  than  evtr 
after.  But  how  shall  they  get  this  stock  so  necessary  to  them  ?  If  their 
faith  depend  upon  evidence,  the  sUKk  of  evidenct*,  real  or  apparent,  muat 
l>eaT  proportion  to  their  faith.  But  ^uch,  in  reality,  is  tlieir  situatifm,  that 
when  their  faith  must  be  greatest,  the  evidence  is  least.  They  beliei'c  a 
thousand  thingw  before  they  ever  spend  a  thought  upon  entlencr.  Naloni, 
supplies  the  want  of  evidence,  and  gives  them  an  tnstbictive  kind  of  ^t 
witnout  evidence* 

They  believe  implicitly  whatever  they  arc  told,  and  reecive  with  : 
ranee  the  testimony  of  every  one,  without  ever  thinking  of  a 
tliey  should  do  mi. 

A  pAtfiit  i»r  a  master  might  command  them  to  believe ;  but  in 
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belief  is  not  in  our  power ;  but  in  the  first  part  of  life^  it  is  sovemed  by 
mere  testimony  in  matters  of  fact,  and  by  mere  authority  in  allother  mat- 
ters^ no  less  than  by  evidence  in  riper  years. 

It  is  not  the  words  of  the  testifier,  but  his  belief,  that  produces  this 
belief  in  a  child :  for  children  soon  learn  to  distinguish  what  is  said  in  jest^ 
from  what  is  said  in  good  earnest.  What  appears  to  them  to  be  said  in  jest, 
produces  no  belief.  They  glory  in  showing  that  they  are  not  to  be  im- 
posed on.  When  the  signs  of  belief  in  the  speaker  are  ambiguous,  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  with  what  sagacity  they  pry  into  his  features,  to  discern 
whether  he  really  believes  what  he  says,  or  only  counterfeits  belief.  As 
soon  as  this  point  is  determined,  their  belief  is  regulated  by  his.  If  he  be 
doubtful,  they  are  doubtful ;  if  he  be  assured,  they  are  also  assured. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  deep  impression  religious  principles,  zealously 
inculcated,  makes  upon  the  minds  of  children.  The  absurdities  of  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  early  impressed,  have  been  known  to  stick  so  fast,  even  in 
enlightened  minds,  as  to  baffle  all  rational  conviction. 

When  we  grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason,  testimony  attended  with  certain 
circumstances,  or  even  authority,  may  afford  a  rational  ground  of  belief; 
but  with  children,  without  any  regard  to  circumstances,  either  of  them 
operates  like  demonstration.  And  as  they  seek  no  reason,  nor  can  give 
any  reason,  for  this  regard  to  testimony  and  to  authority,  it  is  the  effect  of 
a  natural  impulse,  and  may  be  called  instinct 

Another  instance  of  belief  which  appears  to  be  instinctive,  is  that  which 
children  show  even  in  infancy,  that  an  event  which  they  have  observed  in 
certain  circumstances,  will  happen  again  in  like  circumstances.  A  child  of 
half  a  year  old,  who  has  once  burned  his  finger  by  puttine  it  in  the  candle, 
will  not  put  it  there  again.  And  if  you  mi^e  a  show  of  putting  it  in  the 
candle  by  force,  you  see  the  most  manifest  signs  that  he  believes  he  shall 
meet  with  the  same  calamity. 

Mr.  Hume  hath  shown  very  clearly,  that  this  belief  is  not  the  effect 
either  of  reason  or  experience.  He  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  the 
association  of  ideas.  Though  I  am  not  satisfied  with  his  account  of  this 
phenomenon,  I  shall  not  now  examine  it ;  because  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  argument,  that  this  belief  is  not  grounded  on  evidence,  real  or 
apparent,  which  I  think  he  clearly  proves. 

A  person  who  has  lived  so  long  m  the  world,  as  to  observe  that  nature 
is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  may  have  some  rational  ground  to  expect  similar 
events  in  similar  circumstances ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  of  the  child. 
His  belief  therefore  is  not  grounded  on  evidence.  It  is  the  result  of  his 
constitution. 

Nor  is  it  the  less  so,  though  it  should  arise  ^m  the  association  of  ideas. 
For  what  is  called  the  association  of  ideas,  is  a  law  of  nature  in  our  con- 
stitution ;  which  produces  its  effects  without  any  operation  of  reason  on  our 
part,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    HABIT. 


Habit  differs  from  instinct,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin ;  the  latter 
being  natural,  the  former  acquired.  Both  operate  without  will  or  inten- 
tion, without  thought,  and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principi 

Habit  is  commonly  defined    '  A  facility  of  daing  a  tWw^^  act|Wvt^^ 
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having  d me  It  frfifuently,  ITiis  de6nitiou  is  gtiftidctit  for  hubilsoCi 
but  the  hsibJts  which  may,  with  prupriety,  be  calletl  principles  of 
mus$t  givo  more  than  a  facility,  they  must  give  an  inclination  or  impaJse 
to  do  the  action ;  and  that^  in  many  cases,  habits  have  this  furoe,  oumol 
be  doubted. 

How  many  awkward  Habits,  b?  frequenting  improper  cotnpanir, 
children  apt  to  learn,  in  their  address,  motion »  looks,  gesture,  axid 
nunciatioivJ     They  acquire  such  habits  commonly  from  an  on^    "_ 
and  instinctive  imitation^  before  tliey  can  judge  of  what  is  proper 
becoming. 

When  they  are  a  little  advanced  in  understanding,  they  majr  eaci]]r  be 
convinced  that  such  a  tiling  is  unbecoming,  thev  may  resoire  to  fbrbeir  ii ; 
but  when  the  habit  is  formed,  such  a  gcncnu  resolution  is  not  oi  itaelf 
sufficient ;  for  the  habit  will  operate  without  intention ;  and  piartlcaljw 
attention  \^  necessary,  on  every  occasion^  to  resist  its  impulse^  until  it  be 
undone  by  the  habit  of  opposing  it. 

It  is  owing  to  the  force  of  habits,  early  acquired  by  imitation,  llml  a 
man  who  has  grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life,  if  fortime 
raise  him  to  a  higher  rauk^  very  rarely  acquires  the  air  and  manni^^  ^% 
gentleman. 

When  to  that  instinctive  imitation,  which  I  spoke  of  before,  we  join 
the  force  of  habit,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  these  mechanical  princ^lei 
have  no  small  share  in  forming  the  manners  and  character  of  most  tnett. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  vicious  habits  has,  in  all  og^  been  a 
common  topic  of  tlieolcigians  and  moralists ;  and  we  see  too  majijr  fad 
examples  to  permit  ns  to  doubt  of  it. 

There  are  go^Kl  habits  in  a  moral  sense,  as  well  as  bad ;  and  it  is  oerta^  it 
that  the  stated  and  r«?gul3ir  |>erformance  of  what  we  approve,  not  only  makn 
it  easy,  but  nuikes  us  une;i2»y  in  the  omission  of  it.  This  is  the  case,  evm 
when  tlie  action  derives  all  its  goodness  from  the  opinion  of  the  p€!rforoMr« 
A  good  illiterate  Roman  Catholic  does  not  sleep  sound  if  he  goes  la 
bed  witliont  telling  Ms  beads,  and  repeating  pray  era  which  he  does  not 
understand. 

Aristotle  makes  wisdom,  prudence,  good  sense,  science,  and  art^  a» 
well  as  the  moral  virtues  and  vices,  to  be  ha6Us,  If  he  meant  no  inofc^ 
by  giving  his  name  to  all  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  than  Uaal 
they  are  alf  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  repeated  acts,  this  is  undoul 
true.  I  take  the  word  in  a  less  extensive  sense,  when  I  consider  hi 
as  principles  of  action.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  oonstittltloai^ 
that  what  we  have  been  accustomtHi  to  do,  we  acquire,  not  only  a  lacilit}r» 
but  a  proneness  to  do  on  like  occasions ;  so  that  it  requires  a  particular 
will  and  effort  to  forlxnir  it,  but  to  do  it,  nxjuires  very  often  no  wUI  at 
all.  We  are  carried  by  habit  as  by  a  stream  in  swimming,  if  we  make  oo 
resistance. 

Every  art  furnishes  examples  botli  of  the  jMiwer  of  liabits  and  of  their 
utility  ;  no  one  more  than  theuTO«*t  connnon  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  speaking. 

Articulate  hmguage  is  s[>uken  nut  by  uatute,  but  by  art.     It  is  no  < 
tuatter  to  children,   to  learn  the  simple  sounds  of  language;  I 
learn  to  [irtittounoe  the  vowels  and  consonants.     It  would  be  much 
dUlicult.  iflhey  were  not  led  by  instinct  to  imitate  the  sounds  they  bear  ; 
for  '  lUy  IS  vastly  greater  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  pronouncie  the 

lett  1  u»ras,  though  exjKrrteuce  shows  that  it  can  be  done. 

^^  bat  h  it  that  makes  this  pronunciatiou  so  easy  at  last  which 
f  at  first  ^    It  is  habit, 
vfii  what  cause  does  it  \\a\»\>ctk,  ^)baX  ^  ^irad  shaker  no  Mumcr  emn 
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ceives  what  he  would  express,  than  the  letters,  syllables,  and  words  arrange 
themselves  according  to  innumerable  rules  of  speech,  while  he  never  thinks 
of  these  rules  ?  He  means  to  express  certain  sentiments ;  in  order  to  do  this 
properly,  a  selection  must  be  made  of  the  materials  out  of  many  thousands. 
He  makes  this  selection  without  any  expense  of  time  or  thought.  The 
materials  selected  must  be  arranged  in  a  particular  order,  according  to  in- 
numerable rules  of  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric^  and  accompanied  with  a 
particular  tone  and  emphasis.  He  does  all  this  as  it  were  by  Inspiration, 
without  thinking  of  any  of  these  rules,  and  without  breaking  one  of  them. 

This  art,  if  it  were  not  more  common,  would  appear  more  wonderful, 
than  that  a  man  shoidd  dance  blindfold  amidst  a  thousand  burning  plough- 
sharesi  without  being  burnt ;  yet  all  this  may  be  done  by  habit. 

It  appears  evident,  that  as,  without  instinct,  the  infant  could  not  live  to 
become  a  man,  so,  without  habit,  man  would  remain  an  infant  through  life, 
and  would  be  as  helpless,  as  unhandy,  as  speechless,  and  as  much  a  child 
in  understanding  at  threescore  as  at  three. 

I  see  no  reason  to  think,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  assign  the  physical 
cause,  either  of  instinct,  or  of  the  power  of  habit. 

Both  seem  to  be  parts  of  our  original  constitution.  Their  end  and  use 
is  evident ;  but  we  can  assign  no  cause  of  them  but  the  will  of  him  who 
made  us. 

With  regard  to  instinct,  which  is  a  natural  propensity,  this  will  perhaps 
be  easily  granted ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  with  regard  to  that  power  and  in- 
clination which  we  acquire  by  habit. 

No  man  can  show  a  reason  why  our  doing  a  thing  frequently  should 
produce  either  facility  or  inclination  to  do  it. 

The  fact  is  so  notorious,  and  so  constantly  in  our  eye,  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  no  reason  should  be  sought  for  it,  any  more  than  why  the  sun  shines. 
But  there  must  be  a  cause  of  the  siin's  shining,  and  there  must  be  a  cause 
of  the  power  of  habit. 

We  see  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  inanimate  matter,  or  in  things  made 
by  human  art.  A  clock  or  a  watch,  a  waggon  or  a  plough,  by  the  custom 
of  going,  does  not  learn  to  go  better,  or  require  less  moving  force.  The 
earth  does  not  increase  in  fertility  by  the  custom  of  bearing  crops. 

It  is  said,  that  trees  and  other  vegetables,  by  growing  long  in  an  un« 
kindly  soil  or  climate,  sometimes  acquire  qualities  by  which  they  can  bear 
its  inclemency  with  less  hurt.  This,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  power  of  habit ;  but,  in  inanimate  matter,  I  know  no« 
thing  that  resembles  it. 

A  stone  loses  nothing  of  its  weight  by  being  long  supported,  or  made  to 
move  upward.  A  body  by  being  tossed  about  ever  so  long,  or  ever  so 
violently,  loses  nothing  of  its  inertia,  nor  acquires  the  least  disposition  to 
change  its  state. 


"ESSAY  IIL     PART  II. 

OF  ANIMAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION. 
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Having  discoursed  of  tlic  mechanical  priudples  of  action,  I  proceed  1^ 
consider  those  I  called  an i mat. 

They  are  sucli  as  operate  upon  the  will  and  intention,  but  do  oot  «iijW 
pose  any  exercise  of  judgment  or  reason ;    and  are  most  of  them  to  bt 
found  in  some  brute-animals,  as  well  m  in  man- 
In  this  class,  the  first  kind  I  siiall  call  af^iyetites,  taking  tlmt  word  in  « 
stricter  sense  than  it  is  sometimes  taken,  even  by  good  writers. 

The  word  appetite  h  sometimes  limited,  so  as  to  signify  only  the  desire 
of  foml  when  we  hunger ;  sometimes  it  is  extended,  so  as  to  ^ignj^  ainj 
strong  desire,  whatever  be  its  object.  Without  pretending  to  cv^nsure  any 
use  of  the  word  which  custom  hath  authorised,  I  bt^  leave  to  limit  il  to  • 
particular  chiss  of  desires,  which  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  iJm? 
following  marks : 

rirjrl,  every  appetite  ii  acomn ponied  with  an  uneasy  seniiiUon  proper  to 
it,  which  is  strong  or  weak,  in  proporliim  to  the  desire  we  have  «f  thfi 
object-  Secondlify  Appetites  are  not  constant,  but  j>eriodicol,  being  natal 
by  their  objects  for  a  time,  and  returning  after  certain  periods.  Studl  ii 
the  nature  of  those  principles  of  action,  toivhich  1  beg  leave,  in  this  Pujir 
to  appropriate  the  name  of  appcttrs,  Tho»e  that  afe  chiefly  observable  in 
man,  as  well  as  in  moftt  other  animals,  are  hunger,  thirst,  and  lust. 

If  we  attend  to  the  appetite  of  hunger,  we  shall  tind  in  it  two  iugredients^ 
an  uneasy  sensation,  ant!  a  desire  to  eat.  The  desire  keeps  paa*  with  tJi# 
iiensation,  and  ceases  when  it  ceases*  When  a  man  >£  eatect  with  ealtm, 
both  the  uneasy  sensation  and  the  desire  to  eat  cease  for  a  time,  and  reium 
after  a  certain  intervid.     Ho  it  is  with  other  appetites. 

In  infants,  for  some  time  after  they  come  into  the  world,  the  uti 
wnsation  of  hunger  is  probably  the  whole.     We  cannot  suppose  in 
before  experience,  any  conception  of  eating,  nor,  consequently,  any  < 
of  it.     They  are  led  by  mere  instinct  to  suck  when  they  feel  the  sen 
of  hunger.     But  when  exiH?rience  has  connected,  in  their  imugtnatioQ, 
uneasy  sensation  with  the  means  of  removing  it,  the  desire  of  the  la 
conies  to  Im?  so  associated  witli  the  first,  that  they  remain  through  lifr  i 
separable:  and  we  give  the  nunie  of  hunger  to  the  principle  that  is  ma 
up  of  iHJth. 

That  the  appetite  of  hunger  includes  the  two  ingredients  I  have 
tioned  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  quest ituied.    I  take  notice  of  il  the 

•••ISC  we  may  I  if  I  mistake  not,  find  a  similar  com|KM4ition  in 
*m  of  ttction.     They  are  made  up  of  difterent  ingri»dienlji,  and  i 
^'  into  tlie  parts  that  enter  inUi  their  compofiitiou. 
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If  one  philosopher  should  maintain^  that  hunger  is  an  uneasy  sensation^ 
another,  that  it  is  a  desire  to  eat,  they  seem  to  differ  widely  ;  for  a  desire 
and  a  sensation  are  very  different  things,  and  have  no  similitude.  But 
they  are  both  in  the  right ;  for  hunger  includes  both  an  uneasy  sensation 
and  a  desire  to  eat.  ' 

Although  there  has  been  no  sucli  dispute  among  philosophers  as  we  have 
supposed  with  regard  to  hunger,  yet  there  have  been  similar  disputes  with 
regard  to  other  principles  of  action ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  considered 
whether  they  may  not  be  terminated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  ends  for  which  our  natural  appetites  are  given  are  too  evident  to 
escape  the  observation  of  any  man  of  the  least  reflection.  Two  of  those  I 
named  are  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  third 
for  the  continuance  of  the  species. 

The  reason  of  mankind  would  be  altogether  insufficient  for  these  ends, 
without  the  direction  and  call  of  appetite. 

Though  a  man  knew  that  his  life  must  be  supported  by  eating,  reason 
could  not  direct  him  when  to  eat,  or  what ;  how  much,  or  how  often.  In 
all  these  things,  appetite  is  a  much  better  guide  than  our  reason.  Were 
reason  only  to  direct  us  in  this  matter,  its  calm  voice  would  often  be 
drowned  in  the  hurry  of  business,  or  the  charms  of  amusement.  But  the 
voice  of  appetite  rises  gradually,  and,  at  last,  becomes  loud  enough  to  call 
off  our  attention  from  any  other  employment. 

£very  man  must  be  convinced,  that,  without  our  appetites,  even  sup- 
posing mankind  inspired  with  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for. answering 
their  ends,  the  race  of  men  must  have  perished  long  ago ;  but,  by  their 
means,  the  race  is  continued  from  one  generation  to  another,  whether  men 
be  savage  or  civilized,  knowing  or  ignorant,  virtuous  or  vicious. 

By  the  same  means,  every  tribe  of  brute-animals,  from  the  whale  that 
ranges  the  ocean  to  the  least  microscopic  insect,  has  been  continued  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day ;  nor  has  good  evidence  been  found, 
that  any  one  species  which  God  made  has  perished. 

Nature  has  given  to  every  animal,  not  only  an  appetite  for  its  food,  but 
taste  and  smell,  by  which  it  distinguishes  the  food  proper  for  it. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  caterpillar,  which  nature  intended  to  live  upon 
the  leaf  of  one  species  of  plant,  travel  over  a  hundred  leaves  of  other  kinds 
without  tasting  one,  till  it  comes  to  that  which  is  its  natural  food,  which  it 
immediately  falls  on,  and  devours  greedily. 

Most  caterpillars  feed  only  upon  the  leaf  of  one  species  of  plant,  and 
nature  suits  the  season  of  their  production  to  the  food  that  is  intended  to 
nourish  them.  Many  insects  and  animals  have  a  greater  variety  of  food ; 
but,  of  all  animals,  man  has  the  greatest  variety,  being  able  to  subsist  upon 
almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  food,  from  the  bark  of  trees  to 
the  oil  of  whales. 

I  believe  our  natural  appetites  may  be  made  more  violent  by  excessive 
indulgence,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  weakened  by  starving. 
The  first  is  often  the  effect  of  a  pernicious  luxury,  the  last  may  sometimes 
be  the  effect  of  want,  sometimes  of  superstition.  I  apprehend  that  nature 
has  given  to  our  appetites  that  degree  of  strength  whicn  is  most  proper  for 
us  ;  and  that  whatever  alters  their  natural  tone,  either  in  excess  or  in 
defect,  does  not  mend  the  work  of  nature,  but  may  mar  and  pervert  it. 

A  man  may  eat  from  appetite  only.  So  the  brutes  commonly  do.  He 
may  eat  to  please  his  taste  when  he  has  no  call  of  appetite.  I  believe  a 
brute  mav  do  this  also.     He  may  eat  for  the  sake  of  nealth,  when  neither 
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appetite  nor  taste  invites.     Tbie^  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  bratf« 
never  do. 

From  so  many  ditff  rent  principles,  and  from  many  more,  the  same  actioii 
may  be  done  ;  and  this  may  be  said  of  most  luunao  actions.  From  tbia,  it 
appears,  tliat  verir'^  different  and  contrur)'  tbeoriesi  may  serve  to  account  for 
the  action.<i  of  men.  The  canoes  as^iigned  may  be  iuHicient  to  produce  the 
effect,  and  yet  not  l>e  the  true  causes. 

To  act  merely  fram  sippet ite  is  neither  gtxid  nor  ill  in  a  moral  vieir.  It 
is  neither  an  object  of  praise  noi  of  hbime.  No  man  claims  anjr  pfmiflc 
becausi*  he  eats  when  he  is  hnngry,  or  rests  when  he  is  weary.  Oil  the 
other  band:,  he  i;*  no  oLject  of  blame,  if  he  obeys  the  call  of  aippettte 
when  there  U  no  reason  to  fiiiider  him*  In  this,  be  acts  agreeabljr  U>  Uft 
nature. 

From  this  we  may  observe,  that  the  definition  of  virtuous  actions,  giv 
by  the  ancient  Stoics,  and  adopted  by  some  motlern  authors^  is  impel  fi 
They  defined  virtuous  aetions  to  be  such  as  are  according  to  rt'iture*  W 
is  done  according  to  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  which  is  common  to 
with  the  brute-animals,  is  in  it^If  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  but 
fectly  indilferent.  Then  only  it  becomes  vicious,  when  it  is  done  in 
position  to  some  principle  of  superior  importance  and  authority*  And 
may  be  virtuous,  if  done  for  some  imjiortunt  or  worthy  end. 

Apt>etites.  considered  in  tbemselves,  arc  neither  social  principles  of 
action,  nor  wdfish.  They  catmot  be  called  social,  because  they  imply  no 
concern  for  the  pHnl  of  others.  Nor  am  they  justly  be  called  RelJlsh* 
though  they  be  commonly  referred  to  that  class.  An  appetite  draws  tt*  to 
a  certain  object,  without  regard  to  its  being  good  for  us,  or  ill.  There  in 
no  self-love  implied  in  it,  any  more  than  benevolence.  We  see  tUitt,  in 
many  cases,  appetite  may  lead  a  man  to  what  he  knows  will  be  to  hin 
hurt.  To  call  this  acting  from  self-love,  is  to  pervert  the  meaning  of 
words.  It  is  erident,  that^  in  every  case  of  this  kind,  self-love  is  sucrilloeit 
to  appetite. 

There  are  some  prinetplea  of  the  human  frame  very  like  to  our  aj 
tites,  though  they  do  not  commonly  get  that  name. 

I^len  are  made  for  lal>imr,  either  of  iMxly  or  mind.  Yet  excessive  Ittbour 
hurts  the  powers  of  both.  To  prevent  this  hurt,  nature  bath  given  to 
men,  and  other  animals,  an  uneasy  sensation,  which  always  attends  ex* 
cessive  labour,  and  whicJi  we  call  Jaif;2He,  xvenrirtess,  lamttide,  Thift  un- 
easy sensation  is  conjoined  with  the  desire  of  rest,  or  intermission  of  otir 
labtjur.  And  thus  nature  odls  us  to  rest,  when  we  are  weary,  in  tJie  wuae 
manner  as  to  eat  when  we  are  hmigry. 

In  both  cases  tliere  is  a  desire  of  a  certain  object,  and  an  uneaxy  sen* 
sation  accompanying  that  desire.  In  both  cases  the  desire  is  satiated  by 
its  object,  and  returns  after  certain  intervals.  In  this  only  they  dilfeTt 
that  in  the  ap|)etites  first  mentioned,  the  uneasy  sensation  arises  at  in- 
tervals without  action,  and  leads  to  a  certain  action :  in  wearinesa,  tlie  on* 
«isv  sensation  arises  from  action  too  long  continued,  and  leads  to  r««t. 

But  nature  intended  that  we  sliould  l>e  active,  and  we  need  some  prill* 
ciplc  to  incite  us  to  action,  when  we  happen  not  to  be  invited  by  any  a] 
lite  or  jtaKHiua. 

For  ibis  end,  when  strength  and  spirits  are  recruited  by  rest,  nattm 
tnade  total  inactiou  x\s  uneasy  as  excessive  labour. 

We  may  call  thiH  the  principle  of  act  mi  if.     It  is  most  conspicuous 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  how  useful  and  neoessarj  ii 
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for  their  improvement  to  be  constantly  employed.  Their  constant  activity 
therefore  appears  not  to  proceed  from  their  having  some  end  constantly  in 
view,  hut  rather  from  this,  that  they  desire  to  be  always  doing  something, 
and  feel  uneasiness  in  total  inaction. 

Nor  is  this  principle  confined  to  childhood  ;  it  has  great  effects  in  ad- 
vanced life. 

When  a  man  has  neither  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  desire,  nor  project,  nor  em- 
ployment, of  body  or  mind,  one  might  be  apt  to  think  him  the  happiest 
mortal  upon  earth,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself ;  but  we  find 
him,  in  fact,  the  most  unhappy. 

He  is  more  weary  of  inaction  than  ever  he  was  of  excessive  labour. 
He  is  weary  of  the  world,  and  of  his  own  existence ;  and  is  more  miser- 
able than  the  sailor  wrestling  with  a  storm,  or  the  soldier  mounting  a 
breach. 

This  dismal  state  is  commonly  the  lot  of  the  man  who  has  neither 
exercise  of  body,  nor  employment  of  mind.  For  the  mind,  like  water, 
corrupts  and  puerifies  by  stagnation,  but  by  running  purifies  and  refines. 

Besides  the  appetites  which  nature  hath  given  us  for  useful  and  ne- 
cessary purposes,  we  may  create  appetites  which  nature  never  gave. 

The  frequent  use  of  things  which  stimulate  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
duces a  languor  when  their  eflfect  is  gone  off,  and  a  desire  to  repeat  them. 
By  this  means  a  desire  of  a  certain  object  is  created,  accompanied  by  an 
uneasy  sensation  Both  are  removed  for  a  time  by  the  object  desired  ;  but 
they  return  after  a  certain  interval.  This  differs  from  natural  appetite, 
only  in  being  acquired  by  custom.  Such  are  the  appetites  which  some  men 
acquire  for  the  use  of  tobacco,  for  opiates,  and  for  intoxicating  liquors 

These  are  commonly  called  habits,  and  justly.  But  there  are  different 
kinds  of  habits  even  of  the  active  sort,  which  ought  to  be  distinguished. 
Some  habits  produce  only  a  facility  of  doing  a  thing,  without  any  in- 
clination to  do  it.  All  arts  are  habits  of  this  kind,  but  they  cannot  be 
called  principles  of  action.  Other  habits  produce  a  pronencss  to  do  an 
action,  without  thought  or  intention.  Tliese  we  considered  before  as  me- 
chanical principles  of  action.  There  are  other  habits  which  produce  a 
desire  of  a  certain  object,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  till  it  is  obtained  It  is 
this  last  kind  only  that  I  call  acquired  appetites. 

As  it  is  best  to  preserve  our  natural  appetites,  in  that  tone  and  degree 
of  strength  which  nature  gives  them,  so  we  ought  to  beware  of  acquiring 
appetites  which  nature  never  gave.  They  arc  always  useless,  and  very 
often  hurtful. 

Although,  as  was  before  observed,  there  be  neither  virtue  nor  vice  in 
acting  from  appetite,  there  may  be  much  of  either  in  the  management  of 
our  appetites. 

When  appetite  is  opposed  by  some  principle  drawing  a  contrary  way, 
there  must  be  a  deternnnation  of  the  will,  which  shall  prevail,  and  this  de- 
termination may  be,  in  a  moral  sense,  right  or  wrong. 

Appetite,  even  in  a  brute-animal,  may  be  restrained  by  a  stronger  prin- 
ciple opposed  to  it.  A  dog,  when  he  is  hungry  and  has  meat  set  before 
him,  may  be  kept  from  touching  it  by  the  fear  of  immediate  punishment. 
In  this  case  his  fear  operates  more  strongly  than  his  desire. 

Do  we  attribute  any  virtue  to  the  dc^  on  this  account  ?  I  think  not. 
Nor  should  we  ascribe  any  virtue  to  a  man  in  a  like  case.  The  animal  is 
carried  by  the  strongest  moving  force.  This  requires  no  exertion,  no  self 
government,  but  passively  to  yield  to  the  strongest  impulse.  This,  I 
think,  brutes  always  do ;  therefore  we  attribute  to  them  iwi\\.V«x  Nnafw 
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nor  vice-     We  consider  them  as  being  neither  objects  of  moral  appmlntioii, 

nor  disapprobatidii. 

But  It  may  ImpfKeii*  that,  when  appetite  draws  one  ivay,  it  mov  Ije 
opjiased,  not  hy  any  appetite  ut  passion,  bnt   by  some  cool  princriiJe 
action,  which  hiis  authority  without  any  impulsive  force:  for  exam  pit*, 
some  interest^  which  is  tot ^  distant  to  raise  any  pais^ton  or  emotioji;  or 
some  consideration  of  decency,  or  of  duty. 

In  cases  of  this  kindj  the  man  is  convinced  that  he  ought  not  to  Tieltl  to 
appetite,  yet  there  is  not  an  equal  or  a  greater  impulse  to  oppose  it.  Therr 
are  circumstances,  indeed,  tliat  convince  the  jutl^ient,  but  thc«e  are  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  will  against  a  strong  appetite,  without  self- 
government, 

I  ap]irehend  that  brute  animals  have  no  power  of  self-governments    From 
their  constitution,  tliey  must  be  led  by  the  appetite  or  pas&ion  wliicli 
Htronge#st  for  the  time. 

On  this  account  they  have,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  been  thought 
incapable  of  being  governed  by  laws>  though  some  of  them  may  be  subjects 
of  discipline. 

TIjo  same  would  be  the  condition  of  man,  if  he  had  no  power  to  rpxtniiii 
uppetite,  hut  hy  a  stronger  contrary  appetite  or  passion.  It  would  be  to 
no  ]mrpo«e  to  prescribe  laws  to  him  for  the  government  of  his  action;!^  You 
might  as  well  for!)id  the  wind  to  hlow,  as  forbid  him  tt}  follow  whatever 
happens  to  give  the  strongest  present  impulse. 

Every  one  knows,  that  when  appetile  draws  one  way,  duty,  deocncr^  w 
even  interest,  may  draw  tlie  contnir)^  way  ;  and  that  appetite  may  gtve  m 
stronger  impulse  than  any  one  of  these,  or  even  all  of  them  c«m joined*  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that,  in  every  case  of  thiM  kind,  appetite  ought  to  yield  to — ^" 
of  these  principles  when  it  stands  opposed  to  them^  It  is  in  such 
that  Mlf-govcrnment  is  necessary. 

llie  man  ivha  suffers  Iiimself  to  be  led  by  appetite  to  do  w^hat  he  Iciiowv 
lie  onght  not  to  di^,  lia.s  an  immediate  and  natural  conviction  that  he  did 
wTongt  and  might  have  done  otherwise ;  and  tlierefore  he  condemns  himself, 
and  confesses  that  he  yielded  to  an  appetite  which  ought  to  have  been 
under  his  command. 

Thus  it  appears^  that  thoug!i  our  natural  appetites  have  in  themselres 
neither  virtue  nor  vice,  tliough  the  acting  merely  from  appetite,  when  there 
is  no  principle  of  greater  authority  to  oppose  it,  be  a  matter  Lndifferent ; 
yet  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  virtue  or  of  v\ce  in  tlie  management  of 
our  appt'tites ;  and  that  the  power  of  self-government  is  neccamry  for  their 
regulation. 
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ANaTiiKR  claKK  uf  animal  princij     «  of  action  in  tnan>  I  »hull,  &ir  ' 
<if  a  l»etter  specific  name,  call  dcsirt.ft. 

They  are  dintinguished  from  apjK*titea  by  thi».  That  there  is  tui 
jM?nsutinn  proper  to  each,  and  always  accimipanying  it;  and 
an*  not  perimlicjd«  but  constant,  not  being  t»ated  with  their  ohjiMta  i 
e.  ns  ttppetiteji  jire. 

••  dei^trpA  f  have  in  view  are  chiefly  the!«e  three  :   the  de«irv  pf  p(HV«rJ 
if  CTtteem,  and  the  desire  of  lumw ledge. 
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We  may,  I  think,  perceive  some  degree  of  these  princK 
animals  of  the  more  sagacious  kind ;  but  in  man  they  are  mub 
spicuous,  and  have  a  larger  sphere. 

In  a  herd  of  black  cattle  there  is  a  rank  and  subordination.  When  a 
stranger  is  introduced  into  the  herd,  he  must  fight  every  one  till  his  rank 
is  settled.  Then  he  yields  to  the  stronger,  and  assumes  authority  over 
the  weaker.     The  case  is  much  the  same  in  the  crew  of  a  ship  of  war. 

As  soon  as  men  associate  together,  the  desire  of  superiority  discovers 
itself.  In  barbarous  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  gregarious  kinds  of 
animals,  rank  is  determined  by  strength,  courage,  swiftness,  or  such 
other  qualities.  Among  civilized  nations,  many  things  of  a  different  kind 
give  power  and  rank ;  places  in  government,  titles  of  honour,  riches, 
wisdom,  eloquence,  virtue,  and  even  the  reputation  of  these.  All  these 
are  either  different  species  of  power,  or  means  of  acquiring  it ;  and  when 
they  are  sought  for  that  end,  must  be  considered  as  instances  of  the  desire 
of  power. 

The  desire  of  esteem  is  not  peculiar  to  man.  A  dog  exults  in  the  appro- 
bation and  applause  of  his  master,  and  is  humbled  by  his  displeasure.  But 
in  man  this  desire  is  much  more  conspicuous,  and  operates  in  a  thousand 
different  ways. 

Hence  it  is  that  so  very  few  are  proof  against  flattery,  when  it  is  not 
very  gross.  We  wish  to,  be  well  in  the  opinion  of  others,^;  and  therefore 
are  prone  to  interpret  in  our  own  favour  the  signs  of  their  good  opinion^ 
even  when  they  are  ambiguous. 

There  are  few  injuries  that  are  not  more  easy  to  be  borne  than  con- 
tempt. ♦ 

We  cannot  always  avoid  seeing,  in  the  conduct  of  others,  things  that 
ihovc  contempt ;  but  in  all  polite  circles,  the  signs  of  it  must  be  sup- 
pressed, otherwise  men  could  not  converse  together. 

As  there  is  no  quality,  common  to  good  and  bad  men,  more  esteemed 
than  courage,  nor  any  thing  in  a  man  more  the  object  of  contempt  than 
cowardice ;  hence  every  man  desires  to  be  thought  a  man  of  courage ;  and 
the  reputation  of  cowardice  is  worse  than  death.  How  many  have  died  to 
avoid  being  thought  cowards !  How  many,  for  the  same  reason,  have  done 
what  made  them  unhappy  to  the  end  of  their  lives ! 

I  believe  many  a  tragical  event,  if  traced  to  its  source  in  human  na- 
ture, might  be  referred  to  the  desire  of  esteem,  or  the  dread  of  contempt. 

In  brute-animals  there  is  so  little  that  can  be  called  knowledge,  that 
the  desire  of  it  can  make  no  considerable  figure  in  them.  Yet  I  have  seen 
a  cat,  when  brought  into  a  new  habitation,  examine  with  care  every  corner 
of  it,  and  anxious  to  know  every  lurking  place,  and  the  avenues  to  it. 
And  I  believe  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  many  other  species, 
especially  in  those  that  are  liable  to  be  hunted  by  man,  or  by  other 
animals. 

But  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  the  human  species,  is  a  principle  that 
cannot  escape  our  observation. 

The  curiosity  of  children  is  the  principle  that  occupies  most  of  their 
time  while  they  are  awake.  What  they  can  handle  they  examine  on  all 
sides,  and  often  break  in  pieces,  in  order  to  discover  what  is  within. 

When  men  grow  up,  their  curiosity  does  not  cease,  but  is  employed 
upon  other  objects.  Novelty  is  considered  as  one  great  source  of  the  plea- 
sures of  taste,  and  indeed  is  necessary,  in  one  degree  or  other,  to  give  a 
relish  to  them  all. 

When  we  speak  of  the  desire  of  knowledge  ».«,  «l  ^^vwiY^^i  vJl  •ss.O^ocwXxi 
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manj  wc  must  not  confine  it  to  the  pursuitis  of  the  phtlosaphi^r^  wr  uM 
the  literary  man.  The  tleaire  of  knowledge  discuvers  itself,  in  cue  pcrsoii«fl 
by  nil  avidity  to  know  the  scandal  of  the  vilkge,  and  who  makfc^  lov«?pfl 
and  to  whom ;  in  another,  to  know  the  economy  of  the  next  family  ;  mm 
another,  to  know  what  tlie  po^st  Lrin^;  and,  in  another,  to  trace  thefl 
path  of  a  new  comet,  fl 

When  men  ^how  an  anxiety^  atid  take  puins  to  know  what   is  of  QM 
moment,  and  can  be  of  no  uj^c  to  themselves  c»r  to  others,  this  itt  triflingX 
und  vain  curiosity.     It  is  a  culpuhle  \veakne*?s  and  folly  ;  but  still  it  is  th6^ 
wrong  direction  of  a  natural  principle,  and  shnws  the  ft^rce  of  that  pr^i- 
ciple,  more  than  when  it  h  directed  t*»  matters  worthy  to  be  known. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  use  argnments  to  show,  thattlie  dettiresof  powerj 
of  esteem,  and  of  knowledge^  are  natural  principles  in  the  constitnticm  «| 
man.  Those  who  are  not  convinced  of  this  by  retleeting  upon  their  ow^| 
feelings  and  sentiments,  will  not  easily  be  convinced  by  arguments.  ■ 

Power,  estt»em  and  knoiv ledge,  are  so  useful  for  many  purposes,  that  it  IM 
easy  torestdve  the  desire  of  them  into  other  principles*  Those  who  d«i  worn 
must  maintain,  that  wt  never  desire  these  objects  for  their  own  sake«»  buH 
nti  means  only  of  procuring  ])ieasure,  or  something  which  is  a  natural  olije^S 
of  desire.  Tliis,  indeed,  wjls  the  dortrinc  of  Epicurus;  and  it  has  hmd 
its  votaries  in  modern  times.  But  it  ha.H  Wen  observed,  that  tiicn  dtisire 
posthumous  fame,  which  crin  procure  no  pleasure 

Epicurns  himself,  though  he  believed  that  he  should  have  no  exist¥iioft| 
after  dcrith,  wiis  so  d^-sirous  to  be  rememliered  with  esteem,  that,  by  kifl 
lost  will,  he  a]ipointed  his  heirs  to  commemorate  his  birth  annually,  mid 
to  give  a  montiily  feast  to  his  dlscii>les,  npon  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
moon.  What  jiieasure  could  this  give  to  Epicurus  when  he  had  lui  €?x- 
jstence?  On  this  acemmt,  Cicero  justly  observes,  that  his  doctrine  wn* 
refuted  by  his  own  practice. 

Innumerable  instances  occur  in  life,  of  men  who  ^crifice  eose,  plensiifc, 
and  every  thing  else,  to  the  lust  of  power,  of  fame,  or  even  t»f  knowtedgcJ 
It  is  absurd  to  sujipose,  that  nun  should  siicrifice  the  end  to  what  lHe]l 
desire  tmly  ns  the  means  uf  promoting  tliat  end.  IM 

The  natural  desires  1  have  mentioned  arejn  themselves,  neither  rtrliiaiifl 
nor  viciotis.  They  are  parts  of  our  constitution,  and  ought  to  be  regtilatcH 
and  restrained,  when  they  stand  in  competition  witlj  more  inipoirtmjit^ 
principles.  But  to  erudicate  them  if  it  were  possible  (and  I  believe  it  it 
not),  w^ould  only  be  like  cutting  off  a  leg  or  an  arm,  that  is,  making  otir«. 
selves  other  creatures  thiiu  GihI  has  made  us«  m 

They  cannot,  with  proprietVt  be  called  aelfish  principles,  though  lhc]p 
have  commonly  been  occuunttnl  such. 

When  power  is  desired  for  its  «wn  sake,  and  not  as  the  means  in  cirdfTj 
to  obtain  something  else,  this  desire  is  neither  seHisb  nor  sociab  Whifii  fM 
man  desires  |)ower  as  the  means  of  doing  good  toothers,  this  is  bene^^denc^l 
When  he  desires  it  only  as  the  means  of  promoting  his  own  puHl,  tlii*  iffl 
self-love.  But  when  he  desires  it  for  its  ow  n  sake,  this  only  can  prtiperljn 
lie  C4iUed  the  desire  of  power;  and  it  implies  neither  self-lore  nor  bo4 
nevolence^  The  same  thittg  may  be  applied  to  the  desires  of  esteem  oudfl 
uf  knowledge,  ^ 

The  w  ise  intention  of  nature  in  giving  us  thesA  desires,  is  no  \e^  evidenS 
than  in  giving  tmr  natural  appetitet.  fl 

Withirui  the  natural  appetit«*s,  reas^ju,  as  was  before  obseircd,  woalfl 
lie  insuflicient,  either  for  the  tm^servution  of  the  individual,  or  thr  cvjoliiMiftJl 

n  of  the  9pfitic9k ;  and  without  the  nalvvTOl  deutc«  wc  hove  jnentionct^ 
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hnitiiin  virtue  would  be  insufficient  to  iuttueuce  mankijjd  to  a  tolerable  con- 
duct in  society. 

Tt*  theise  natural  desires,  common  to  good  and  to  bad  meii^  it  is  owing, 
that  a  mun,  who  has  little  or  no  regard  to  virtue,  may  notwithstanding  be 
a  good  member  of  society.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  perfect  virtue,  joined 
with  perft'ct  kiiuwl edge,  would  make  both  our  appetites  and  desires  unneces- 
sary ineuuibrunces  of  our  nature  ;  but  its  huniun  knowledge  and  Jaunan 
virtue  are  both  very  imperfect,  these  appetites  and  desires  are  necessary 
supplements  to  our  imperfections* 

Society  among  men  eouM  nut  subsist  without  a  certain  degree  of  that 
regularity  of  conduct  which  virtue  prescribes.  To  thb  regularity  of  con- 
duct, men  wlio  have  nu  virtue  are  induced  by  a  regard  to  character,  some- 
times by  a  regard  to  interest. 

Even  in  those  who  are  not  destitute  of  virtue,  a  regard  to  character 
is  often  a  useful  auxiliary  to  it,  when  both  principles  concur  in  their 
direction. 

1  he  pursuits  of  power,  of  fame,  and  of  knowledge,  require  self-command 
no  less  than  virtue  does.  In  our  behaviour  towards  our  felJow-creatures, 
they  generally  lead  to  that  very  conduct  which  virtue  requires,  1  say 
^rn:mi  t/j  fur  this  no  doubt  admits  of  exceptions,  especially  in  the  ctise  of 
ambition,  or  tlie  desire  of  fjower, 

'1  he  evils  which  ambititm  has  prftduced  in  the  world  are  a  common 
ttipic  of  declamation.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  where  it  has  led 
to  vne  action  hurtful  tn  society,  it  has  led  to  ten  thousand  that  are 
beneficial  to  it.  And  we  justly  look  upon  the  want  of  andntion  as  one  of 
tlie  most  unfavourable  symptoUi<*  in  a  man's  temper* 

The  desire  of  esteem  and  of  knowledge  are  higldy  useful  to  suciety,  as 
well  as  the  desire  of  jioner,  and,  at  the  same  tinre,  are  less  dangerous  in 
their  excesses. 

Although  actions  proceeding  merely  from  the  love  of  power,  of  re- 
putation,  or  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  accoimted  virtuous,  or  be  entitled  to 
moral  approbation  ;  yet  we  allt»w  tliem  to  be  manly,  ingenious,  and  tiuited 
to  tlie  cfignity  *if  human  nature  ;  and  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  a  degree 
of  eMtimation,  superior  to  those  which  proceed  from  mere  appetite. 

Alexander  the  Great  deserved  that  epithet  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
when  ease  and  pleasure,  and  eveiy  appetite,  were  sacrificed  to  the  love  ojf 
glory  and  power.  But  when  we  view^  him  conf|uefed  by  oriental  luxury, 
and  using  his  power  to  gratify  his  passions  and  appetites*  he  ginks  in  our 
esteem,  und  seems  to  forfeit  the  title  which  he  hatl  uecjnired, 

Sardauapalus,  who  is  said  to  have  pursued  pleasure  as  em^erly  as 
Alexander  pursued  glory,  never  obtained  from  mankind  the  appellation  of 
the  Great* 

Appetite  is  the  principle  of  moat  of  the  actions  of  brutes,  and  we  account 
it  brutai  in  a  man  to  employ  himself  chiefly  in  the  gratification  of  his 
appetites.  The  desire  of  jHiwer,  of  esteem,  and  of  knowledge,  are  capital  parts 
in  the  constitution  of  man  ;  and  the  actions  proceeding  from  them,  though 
not  properly  virtuous,  are  huuian  nd  manly  ;  and  they  claim  a  just 
superiority  over  those  that  jiroceed  from  appetite.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
universd  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  mankind.  Upon  what  gnmud  this 
judgment  is  founded,  may  deserve  to  be  considered  in  its  projier  place. 

The  desires  we  have  mentioned  are  not  only  highly  useful  in  s+jciety, 
and  in  their  nature  niore  noble  than  our  appetites  ;  they  are  likewise  the 
nukst  proper  engines  tliat  can  l>e  used  in  the  etiucation  vviid  dv&*i\^\\\\vt  «!v 
men. 
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Iti  trfiiniug  brute^ininmLs  to  such  Imbits  as  tlicy  ore  capable  oi,  ike 
of  puiiisiiimeut  is  the  chief  instrument  to  l>e  usctL     But  in  training  i 
yf  ingcniowH  disfwsition,  amhition  to  excel,  and  the  love  of  esteeni^  strr 
much   nohler  iintl  more  ])ovverfiil  eugiiies,  by  which  they  may  be  led  U» 
wortliy  conduct  and  trained  to  good  habits. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  desires  we  have  mentioned  are  vwy 
friendly  to  real  virtue*  and  make  it  more  easy  to  be  acquired. 

A  man  that  is  not   quite  abandoned  must  behave  »o  iu  society  aa  t» 
preserve  some  dep*ee  of  reputation.    This  ever>'  man  desires  to  do,  and  the 
greater  part  actually  do  it.     In  order  to  this,  he  must  acquire  the  habit  i 
restraining  his  appetites  and  passions  within  the  bounds  wbich 
tleeeucy  requires,  and  so  as  to  make  himself  a  lolexable  member  of  j 
if  not  a  useful  and  agreeable  one. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  manyt  from  a  regard  to  character  and  ta  I 
opinion  of  others,  are  led  to  make  themselves  both  useful  and  agreeab 
iiiendjers  of  society,  in  whom  a  sense  of  duty  has  but  a  small  inKaenoe. 

Thus  meti,  living  in  society,  especially  in  polished  society,  are  tamed  evil 
civilized  liy  the  principles  tliat  are  common  to  good  and  bad  men.  TTiey 
are  taught  to  bring  their  appetites  and  passions  under  due  restraint  be^ife 
the  eyes  of  men,  which  makes  it  the  more  easy  to  bring  them  under  the 
rein  of  virtue. 

As  a  horse  that  is  broken  is  more  easily  managed  than  on  unbroken  coll, 
so  the  man  who  has  undergf»ne  the  discipline  of  society  is  more  traietable, 
and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preparation  for  the  discipline  of  virtue  ;  ead 
that  self-command,  which  is  uecessary  in  the  race  of  ambition  and  honoarp 
is  an  attjinmeol  of  no  small  importance  iu  the  course  of  virtue, 

por  this  reason,  I  apprehenti,  they  err  very  grossly  who  conceive  the 
life  of  a  hermit  to  be  ravourable  to  a  course  of  virtue.  The  hermit,  no 
doubt,  is  free  from  some  temptittions  to  vice,  but  he  is  deprived  of  ma 
strong  imlucements  to  self-government,  as  well  as  of  everj*  opportutiity  i 
exercising  the  social  virtues. 

A  very  ingenious  author  has  resolved  our  moral  sentiments  respecting 
the  virtues  of  self-government,  into  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  men.  This 
I  think  is  giving  a  great  deal  too  mudi  to  the  love  of  esteem,  and  puitiii 
the  shadow  of  virtue  in  the  place  of  the  substance ;  but  that  a  regard  to  tl 
opinion  of  others  is,  in  most  instances  of  our  external  behaviour,  a 
inducement  to  good  conduct,  cannot  be  doubted.  For  whatever  men 
practise  themselves,  they  Avill  always  approve  of  that  in  others  which 
think  right. 

It  was  l>eforc  observed^  that,  besides  tlie  appetites  which  nature  his 
given  us,  we  may  acquire  appetites  which,  by  indulgence,  become  as  hn* 
portunate  as  the  natural.     The  same  thing  may  l>e  applied  to  desires. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  acquired  desires  is  that  of  money,  which,  in 
commercial  rtatcs,  will  l>e  found  in  most  men,  in  one  degree  or  other ; 
in  Kfmic  men,  swalloxi^  up  every  other  desire,  appetite  and  |iQS&ion. 

The  desire  of  money  can  then  only  be  accounted  a  principle  of  mti 
when  it  is  desired  for  its  own  sake^  and  not  merely  aa  the  me«na  el 
curing  something  ebe. 

It  »eems  e\^drnt,  that  then*  in  in  misers  such  a  desire  of  RHiiiejr;  end^  I 
sQ]}pa»e,  ni>  man  will  Kuy  that  it  ix  nntuntl,  or  a  part  of  our  original  i         '^ 
tntion.     It  *^eemK  to  be  tlie  etroel  it(  habit. 

^**  ^1  tuitions  monev  i«  la  liMtmnieiit  by  which  olmevii 

;ured  that  is  a«sired«     Beinf  uacfiil  itir  mmar  dal 
( the  means^  some  men  lode  s\^V\l  %%{ iW  eiid^  and  tcrmitmte  tlictr 
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desire  upon  the  means.  Money  is  also  a  species  of  power^  putting  a  man 
ill  condition  to  do  many  things  which  he  could  not  do  without  it ;  and 
power  is  a  natural  object  of  desire^  even  when  it  is  not  exercised. 

In  like  manner,  a  man  may  acquire  the  desire  of  a  title  of  honour^  of  au 
equipage,  of  an  estate. 

Although  our  natural  desires  are  highly  beneficial  to  society^  and  even 
aiding  to  virtue,  yet  acquired  desires  are  not  only  useless  but  hurtful,  and 
even  disgraceful. 

No  man  is  ashamed  to  own  that  he  loves  power,  that  he  loves  esteem, 
that  he  loves  knowledge,  for  their  own  sake.  There  may  be  an  excess  in 
the  love  of  these  things,  which  is  a  blemish  ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  it, 
which  is  natural,  and  is  no  blemish.  To  love  money,  titles,  or  equipage, 
on  any  other  account  than  as  they  are  useful  or  wnamental,  is  allowed  by 
all  to  be  weakness  and  folly. 

The  natural  desires  I  have  been  considering,  though  they  cannot  be  called 
social  principles  of  action  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word,  since  it  is  not 
their  object  to  procure  any  good  or  benefit  to  others,  yet  they  have  such  a 
relation  to  society  as  to  show  most  evidently  the  intention  of  nature  tx>  be, 
that  man  should  live  in  society. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  more  natural  than  is  the  desire  of  com- 
municating our  knowledge.  Even  power  would  be  less  valued  if  there 
were  no  opportunity  of  showing  it  to  oth^^.  It  derives  half  its  value  from 
that  circumstance  And  as  to  the  desire  of  esteem,  it  can  have  no  possible 
gratification  but  in  society. 

These  parts  of  our  constitution,  therefore,  are  evidently  intended  for 
social  life ;  and  it  is  not  more  evident  that  birds  were  made  for  flying  and 
fishes  for  swimming,  than  that  men  endowed  with  a  natural  desire  of  power, 
of  esteem,  and  of  knowledge,  is  made,  not  for  Jbhe  savage  and  solitary  state, 
but  for  living  in  society. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  BENEVOLENT  AFFECTION  IN  GENERAL. 

We  have  seen  how,  by  instinct  and  habit,  a  kind  of  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, man,  without  any  expense  of  thought,  without  deliberation  or  will, 
is  led  to  many  actions,  necessary  for  his  preservation  and  well-being,  which, 
without  those  principles,  all  his  skill  and  wisdom  would  not  have  been  able 
to  accomplish. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  his  deliberate  and  voluntary  actions 
are  to  be  guided  by  his  reason. 

But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  he  is  a  voluntary  agent  long  before  he 
has  the  use  of  reason.  Reason  and  virtue,  the  prerogatives  of  man,  are  of 
the  latest  growth.  They  come  to  maturity  by  slow  degrees,  and  are  too 
weak,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  species,  to  secure  the  preservation  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  communities,  and  to  produce  that  varied  scene  of  human  life, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  exercised  and  improved. 

Therefore  the  wise  Author  of  our  being  hath  implanted  in  human  nature 
many  inferior  principles  of  action,  which,  with  little  or  no  aid  of  reason  or 
virtue,  preserve  the  species,  and  produce  the  various  exertions,  and  the  va- 
rious changes  and  revolutions  which  we  observe  upon  the  theatre  of  life. 

In  this  busy  scene,  reason  and  virtue  have  access  to  act  their  parts,  and 
do  often  produce  great  and  good  effects;  but  whether  thcY  viv^t^s^fc^ 
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not,  there  are  acturs  t>f  an  inferior  order  that  will  cairy  un  the  plsf*  oiwi 
prc^duce  a  variety  of  events,  p<x»d  or  bad. 

Reason^  if  it  were  ix'rfect,  would  lead  men  to  ujse  the  proper  mcitt  oC 
preservfng  their  own  fives,  and  conthuiin^  their  kind^  But  the  Author  4lf 
our  being  hath  not  thought  fit  to  leave  this  task  to  reason  alone,  otlierwM 
the  race  would  hmg  a^o  have  been  extinct.  lie  hath  given  u^j  in  common 
with  other  animals,  appetite?*,  by  which  those  important  ptirposes  am 
secured,  whether  men  be  wise  or  fmdish,  virtuous  or  vicious. 

Reason,  if  it  were  jM^rfect,  would  lend  niL*n  neither  to  lose  the  bene  it 
of  their  active  powers  by  inactivity,  nor  to  overstrain  them  by  execM" 
labour.     But  nature  hath  j^iveii  a  ]>owerful  assistant  to  reason,  by  tni&k: 
inactivity  a  ^ievons  punishment  to  itself,  and  by  annexing  the  pain  of ' 
isitude  to  excessive  labour. 

Reasonj  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead  us  to  desire  power,  knowledge,  «iiil 
the  cHteem  and  affection  of  our  fellow-men,  as  meau^  of  promoting  o*ir  ofrn 
happiness,  and  of  being  useful  to  others »  Hereagxdn,  nature,  ti>  supply  the 
defects  of  reason,  hatli  given  uh  a  strong  natural  desire  of  those  objects* 
which  lead  us  to  [tirrsue  them  without  regard  to  their  utility. 

These  principles  we  have  already  considered ;  and,  we  may  ob*erre,  tliAt 
all  of  them  have  things,  not  persons,  for  their  object.  Thcv  neither  ini|ily 
anv  gfX>d  tior  (11  affection  towards  any  other  person,  nor  even  towarcLj  otir 
sefves.  Tht^y  cannot  therefore,  with  prtipriety,  be  called  either  sr(/i*k 
suial.  But  there  are  various  principles  of  action  in  man,  which  have  p 
sons  for  their  immediate  object,  and  imply,  in  their  ver)'  nature,  our  being 
well  or  ill  atft'cted  to  some  person,  or,  at  lea^i,  to  some  animated  bclii^. 

Such  princi[des  I  shall  call  by  the  general  name  of  a^ectivus ;  wT 
they  dis[>ose  ys  to  do  go<Ml  or  hurt  to  others. 

Perhaps,  in  giving  them  this  general  name,  I  extend  the  meaning  oC  tLe 
word  ajfcciton  beyond  its  com  in  on  use  in  discourse.  Indeed  our  hiugi 
seems  in  this  to  have  departed  a  little  from  analogy :  for  we  use  the 
f'/^rt  r,  and  the  participle  nfftLtedj  in  an  tnditfercnt  sense,  so  that  they 
be  joined  either  with  good  or  ill.  A  man  may  be  said  to  be  ill  lUfi 
towards  another  man,  or  well  affected.  But  the  word  affect ioi,  whicb*  ■<•- 
cording  to  analog)',  ought  to  have  the  same  latitude  of  signiticatioti  with 
that  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  tlierefore  ought  to  be  applicable  "' 
ill  affections  as  well  as  to  good,  seems,  by  custom,  to  be  limited  to  good 
fections.  \Vlien  we  speak  of  having  affection  for  any  perscm,  it  is  silira^ 
understood  to  be  a  benevolent  affection. 

iVIalevolent  principles,  such  as  anger,  resentment,  envy,  are  not  < 
monly  called  tijfecliotj^  but  vnlhcr  pftssions, 

I  take  the  rciHon  of  this  to  be,  tliat  the  malevolent  affections  are  al 
always  accompanied  with  that  perturbation  of  mind  which  we  properly 
pasuoft ;  and  this  passion,  being  the  most  conspicuous  ingredient,  giviss 
name  to  the  wlmle. 

Even  love,  when  it  goes  beyond  a  certain  degree,  is  called  a  pntMww, 
But  it  gets  not  that  name  when  it  is  so  moderate  as  not  to  discomj] 
man's  mind,  nor  deprive  him  in  any  measure  of  tlie  government  of  hit 

As  we  give  the  name  of  paS'^ion  even  to  benevolent  affection  when  It 

so  vehement  as  U*  discompose  the  nzind,  so,  I  think,  without  ttc  ^ 

I       '  riety  of  word^f  we  uiay  give  the  name  of  rt/'cdiV/ieven  ui 

J  ties,  when  unattended  with  thai  disturbance  of  oiiiid 

uiiidi  coinuiuul) ,  tliiiT^i^h  not  always,  goes  along  with  them,  and  whicb 

•"Vm  get  the  name  tvf  puiji  oh^, 

irindples  nhich  lead  ii»  ioimediately  to  desire  the  good  of  otlieti,  ant! 
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those  that  lead  us  to  desire  their  hurt^  agree  in  this^  that  persons,  and  not 
things,  are  their  immediate  object.  Both  imply  our  being  some  way  af- 
fected towards  the  person.  They  ought  therefore  to  have  some  common 
name  to  express  what  is  common  in  their  nature ;  and  I  know  no  name 
more  proper  for  this  than  ajfectinn. 

Taking  affection  therefore  in  this  extensive  sense,  our  affections  are  very 
naturally  divided  into  benevolent  and  malevolent,  according  as  they  im- 
ply our  being  well  or  ill  affected  towards  their  object. 

There  are  some  things  common  to  all  benevolent  affections,  others  wherein 
they  differ. 

They  differ  both  in  the  feeling,  or  sensation,  which  is  an  ingredient  in 
all  of  them,  and  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed. 

They  all  agree  in  two  things,  to  wit.  That  the  feeling  which  accompanies 
them  is  agreeable;  and  that  they  imply  a  desire  of  go«d  and  happiness  to 
their  object. 

The  affection  we  bear  to  a  parent,  to  a  child,  to  a  benefactor,  to  a  person 
in  distress,  to  a  mistress,  differ  not  more  in  their  object,  than  in  the  feel- 
ings they  produce  in  the  mind.  We  have  not  names  to  express  the  differ- 
ences of^  these  feelings,  but  every  man  is  conscious  of  a  difference.  Yet,  with 
all  this  difference,  they  agree  in  being  agreeable  feelings. 

I  know  no  exception  to  this  rule,  if  we  distinguish,  as  we  ought,  the  feel- 
ing which  naturally  and  necessarily  attends  the  kind  affection,  from  those 
which  accidentally,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  may  produce. 

The  parental  affection  is  an  agreeable  feeling ;  but  it  makes  the  misfbr- 
tune  or  misbehaviour  of  a  child  give  a  deeper  wound  to  the  mind.  Pity  is 
an  agreeable  feeling ;  yet  distress,  which  we  are  not  able  to  relieve,  may 
give  a  painful  sympathy.  Love  to  one  of  the  other  sex  is  an  agreeable  feel- 
ing ;  but  where  it  does  not  meet  with  a  proper  return,  it  may  give  the  most 
pungent  distress. 

The  joy  and  comfort  of  human  life  consists  in  the  reciprocal  exercise  of 
kind  affections,  and  without  them  life  would  be  undesirable. 

It  has  been  obsen^d  by  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  by  many  other  judicious 
moralists.  That  even  the  epicure  and  the  debauchee,  who  are  thought  to 
place  all  their  happiness  in  the  gratifications  of  sense,  and  to  pursue  these  as 
their  only  object,  can  find  no  relish  in  solitary  indulgences  of  this  kind,  but 
in  those  only  that  are  mixed  with  social  intercourse,  and  a  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  kind  affections. 

Cicero  has  observed,  that  the  word  convirium,  which  in  Latin  signifies  a 
feast,  is  not  borrowed  from  eating  or  from  drinking,  but  from  that  social 
intercourse  which,  being  the  chief  part  of  such  an  entertainment,  gives  the 
name  to  the  whole. 

Mutual  kind  affections  are  undoubtedly  the  balm  of  life,  and  of  all  the  en- 
joyments common  to  good  and  bad  men,  are  the  chief.  If  a  man  had  no 
person  whom  he  loved  or  esteemed,  no  person  who  loved  or  esteemed  him, 
how  wretched  must  his  condition  be !  Surely  a  man  capable  of  reflection 
would  choose  to  pass  out  of  existence  rather  than  to  live  in  such  a  state. 

It  has  been,  by  the  poets,  represented  as  the  state  of  some  bloody  and 
barbarous  tyrants ;  but  poets  are  allowed  to  paint  a  little  beyond  the  life. 
Atreus  is  represented  as  saying,  Oe/erint  dum  metuunt;  ''  I  care  not  for 
their  hatred,  providing  they  dread  my  power."  I  believe  there  never  was 
a  man  so  disposed  towards  all  mankind.  The  most  odious  tyrant  that  ever 
was  will  have  his  favourites,  whose  affection  he  endeavours  to  deserve  or  to 
bribe,  and  to  whom  he  bears  some  good  will. 

We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  tV»l'^>QeiT«^^^TsX^SR«fcK 
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lions  nre»  in  their  nature,  ncrrei'uble ;  mid  tliut,  next  to  n  good  cofliaeieQcse, 
to  wbicli  they  are  always  friendly,  and  never  can  be  adverse,  they  nualLt 
the  capita]  part  of  Immari  luippiiie&t*. 

Another  irij^redient  essential  to  every  bcncv<ileut  affection,  and  frcitn  w 
it  takes  the  naiiic^  is  a  desire  uf  the  jrotid  and  happiness  of  the  object. 

The  object  of  benevolent  affection,  therefore,  must  be  aomeljeiiig  cap 
of  happinei^s.  When  VN'e  spciik  of  affection  to  a  house,  or  to  any  iuaninuftte 
tbhig,  the  word  hm  a  different  meaning.  For  that  which  has  no  capacitj 
of  enjoyment,  or  of  suffering,  may  be  an  object  of  liking  or  dia^t^l^  Imt 
cannot  pos^Hibly  be  an  object  either  uf  benevolent  or  malevolent  atlectioD. 

A  thing  may  be  desired  either  on  its  own  account,  or  aft  the  tncanji  in 
order  to  something  else.  That  only  can  properly  be  called  an  obtoci  oi 
desire,  which  is  desired  upon  it3  own  account ;  and  it  is  only  such  deslriet 
that  I  call  princijdes  of  action.  When  any  thing  is  desired  as  the  mc 
onlv,  there  must  be  an  end  for  which  it  is  desired  ;  and  the  desire  oCL 
end  is,  in  thi«  cose,  the  principle  of  action.  The  meaiu*  are  desired  onlr  3 
they  tend  to  that  end  ;  and  if  different,  or  even  contrary  weans  tended 
the  same  end,  they  would  be  eiinally  desired* 

On  this  account  I  consider  those  affections  only  as  benevolent,  ^rhcre  the 
good  of  the  abject  k  desired  ultimately,  and  not  as  the  means  only,  in  onler 
to  something  else. 

To  &aj  that  we  desire  the  good  of  others,  only  in  order  to  procure 
pleaiinre  or  good  to  ourselves,  is  to  my  that  there  is  no  Lien e vole nt  a^« 
in  human  nature. 

This  indeed  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  both  in 
and  in  later  times.     I  intend  not  to  examine  this  opinion  in  this 
conceiving  it  proper  to  give  that  view  of  the  principles  of  action   in 
which  appears  to  me  to  lie  just,  liefore  I  examine  the  systems  wherein  ther 
have  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 

I  observe  only  at  present,  that  it  appears  as  unreaiiomiUe  to  reaolire  til 
our  benevolent  affections  into  self-love,  as  it  would  be  to  reaolTe  hti 
gnd  thirst  into  S4'lf-love. 

These  apj>etites  are   necessary   for  the  preservation  of  the  individti 
Benevolent  affections  are  no  less  necessary  for  the  ]»rcservutioti  of 
among  nien^  without  which  man  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  i 
of  the  field. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  by  the  Author  of  our  lieing,  surroni 
with  many  objects  tliat  are  necessary  or  useful  to  ns,  and  with  many 
may  liurt  us.     We  are  led,  not  by  reason  and  self-love  oidy,  but  by 
instincts,  and  appetites,  and  natural  desires,  to  seek  the  former  and  to  atmS 
the  latter. 

But  of  all  the  things  of  this  world »  man  may  he  the  most  useful,  or  the 
most  hurtful  to  man.     Even,'  man  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  with  wl 
he  lives.     Every  man  has  power  to  do  nnicli  go«Hl  to  his  fellow  men, 
to  do  more  hurt* 

We  cannot  live  unthout  the  society  o(  men  ;  and  it  would  Ije  impo8«i| 
to  live  in  society  if  men  were  not  dinposed  to  do  much  of  that  good  to  i 
and  but  little  of  that  hurt,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  do. 

But  how  shall  this  end,  so  neceiisary  to  the  existence  of  hnmftn  socielTf 
and  consequently  to  the  existence  of  the  human  species^  be  accomijliAlMPo  ? 

If  we  judge  from  analc^y,  we  must  conclude,  that  in  this»  as  tn  oiIm 
iiartH  of  our  cortduet,  our  rational  principles  are  aided  by  principlet  of  a__ 
•"f»Tior  order,  si  in  liar  to  thow*  by  wluch  many  brute  animals  live  in  iociety 
ir  »|)ccie« ;  and  that  by  means  of  such  principles,  tint  degree  oC J 
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regularity  is  observed,  which  we  find  in  all  societies  of  men,  whether  wise 
or  foolish,  virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  benevolent  affections  planted  in  human  nature  appear  therefore  no 
less  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  species,  than  the  appetites 
of  hunger  and  thirst. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  BENEVOLENT  AFFECTIONS. 

Having  premised  these  things  in  general  concerning  benevolent  affec- 
tions, I  shall  now  attempt  some  enumeration  of  them. 

1.  The  Jlrst  I  mention  is  that  of  parents  and  children,  and  other  near 
relations. 

This  we  commonly  call  natural  affection.  Every  language  has  a  name 
for  it.  It  is  common  to  us  with  most  of  the  brute  animals ;  and  is 
variously  modified  in  different  animals,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  species. 

Many  of  the  insect  tribe  need  no  other  care  of  parents,  than  that  the 
eggs  be  laid  in  a  proper  place,  where  they  shall  have  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much  heat,  and  where  the  animal,  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched,  shall  find  its 
natural  food.     This  care  the  parent  takes,  and  no  more. 

In  other  tribes,  the  young  must  be  lodged  in  some  secret  place,  where 
they  cannot  be  easily  discovered  by  their  enemies.  They  must  be  cherished 
by  the  warmth  of  the  parent's  body.  They  must  be  suckled,  and  fed  at  first 
with  tender  food ;  attended  in  their  excursions,  and  guarded  from  danger, 
till  they  have  learned  by  experience,  and  by  the  example  of  their  parents, 
to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence  and  safety.  With  what  assiduity  and 
tender  affection  this  is  done  by  the  parents,  in  every  species  that  requires 
it,  is  well  known. 

The  eggs  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  commonly  hatched  by  incubation  of 
the  dam,  who  leaves  off  at  once  her  sprightly  motions  and  migrations,  and 
confines  herself  to  her  solitary  and  painful  task,  cheered  by  the  song  of  her 
mate  upon  a  neighbouring  bough,  and  sometimes  fed  by  him,  sometimes 
relieved  in  her  incubation,  while  she  gathers  a  scanty  meal,  and  with  the 
greatest  despatch  returns  to  her  post. 

The  young  birds  of  many  species  are  so  very  tender  and  delicate,  that 
man,  with  all  his  wisdom  and  experience,  would  not  be  able  to  rear  one  to 
maturity.  But  the  parents,  without  any  experience,  know  perfectly  how 
to  rear  sometimes  a  dozen  or  more  at  one  brood,  and  to  give  every  one  its 
portion  in  due  season.  They  know  the  food  best  suited  to  their  delicate 
constitution,  which  is  sometimes  afforded  by  nature,  sometimes  must  be 
cooked  and  half  digested  in  the  stomach  of  the  parent. 

In  some  animals,  nature  hath  furnished  the  female  with  a  kind  of  second 
womb,  into  which  the  young  retire  occasionally,  for  food,  warmth,  and  the 
conveniency  of  being  carried  about  ^vith  the  mother. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  parental 
affection  is  expressed  by  brute  animals. 

He  must,  in  my  apprehension,  have  a  very  strange  complexion  of  under- 
standing, who  can  survey  the  various  %vays  in  which  the  young  of  the 
various  species  are  reared,  without  wonder,  without  pious  admiration  of 
that  manifold  wisdom,  which  hath  so  skilfully  fitted  means  to  ends,  in  such 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 

In  all  the  brute  animals  we  are  acquainted  v?\\.\v,  \\vt  ctA^I  \\v^  ^^^xiX^ 
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firFectioii  iH  completely  answered  in  a  short  lime;  and  then  it 
it  Imcl  nevor  been* 

Tlio  infancy  of  man  h  longer  and  more  helpless  than  that  af  any  otHcr 
animal  The  parental  atfectiori  i^  necessary  for  many  rears ;  it  is  iiighlf 
n^eful  thrmigh  life  ;  find  therefore  it  terminate,^  only  with  life.  It  exteaill 
to  children's  children  wntiitmt  any  dimirjution  of  its  force- 
How  common  is  it  ti*  see  a  youn-^  wointin,  in  the  gayest  period  of  Uff, 
who  has  spent  her  days  in  mirth,  and  her  nights  in  profound  sleep,  witbout 
solicitude  or  care,  all  at  once  trunsformed  into  the  careful,  the  soticitoui, 
the  watchfiil  nurse  of  her  dear  infant:  dnin^^  nothing  by  day  but  gaxi' 
upon  it,  and  serving  it  in  the  meanest  nthces  ;  by  night,  depriving  hi 
of  sound  sleep  for  months,  that  it  may  lie  safe  m  her  arms.  Forgetful 
herself,  her  whole  care  is  centred  in  this  little  object. 

Such  a  sudden  transformation  of  her  wliole  habits,  and  Dcctipation^ 
turn  of  mind,  if  we  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would  appear  a  more  won 
ful  mfhimophans  than  any  that  Ovid  has  described. 

This,  however,  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  not  the  effect  of  reason  am! 
reflection.  For  u'e  see  it  in  the  good  and  in  the  bad,  in  the  most  tbQughl- 
less,  as  well  as  in  the  thoughtfid. 

Nature  ha.^  assigned  different  depirtnients  to  the  father  and  mother  in 
rearing  their  offspring.  Thiii  may  he  seen  in  many  brute  animals ;  and 
that  it  is  so  in  the  human  species,  was  long  ago  observed  by  Socrati**,  niul 
most  beautifully  illustrated  by  him,  as  we  learn  from  Xcnophon^n  (E  om^ 
rriicv.  The  parental  aflfection  in  the  different  sexes  is  exactly  adapted  to 
the  office  assigned  to  each.  The  father  would  make  an  awkward  ntirpe  to 
a  neiv-born  child,  and  the  mother  tt>o  indulgent  agiiardiaji.  But  both  act 
with  propriety  ami  grace  in  their  pn>per  sphere. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  the  office  of  rearing  a  child  is  trnfi.'i- 
ferred  from  the  parent  to  another  person,  nature  seems  to  tratisfer  the 
affection  along  with  the  office.  A  wet  nurse,  or  even  a  dry  nurse,  haacutn- 
monly  the  same  affection  for  her  nursling,  as  if  sihe  had  born  it.  The  &et 
is  80  well  known  that  nothing  needs  be  said  to  confirm  it ;  and  it  f  eems  to 
be  the  work  of  nature 

Our  aifections  are  not  immediately  in  our  power,  as  our  outward  aettocis 
are.  Nature  has  directed  them  to  certain  objects.  We  mav  do  kind 
ofhces  without  affection  ;  but  we  cannot  create  an  affection  which  nattirr 
has  not  ^ven. 

Reason  might  teach  a  man  that  his  children  arc  particularly  ocitntnitted 
to  his  care  by  tlie  providence  of  God,  and,  on  that  account,  that  he  oUicht 
to  attend  to  them  as  his  peculiar  charge ;  but  reason  could  not  teach  htm 
to  hjve  them  more  than  other  children  of  equal  merit,  or  to  be  more  afflicted 
for  their  misfortunes  or  misbehaviour. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  that  peculiar  sensibility  of  affection,  with 
regard  to  his  own  children,  is  not  the  effect  of  reasoning  or  reflectiofit  bul 
the  effect  of  that  constitution  which  nature  has  given  him. 

There  arc  some  affections  which  we  may  call  rational^  t»eoaufte  they 
grounded  uprm  aji  opinion  of  merit  in  the  object.     The  parental  affection 
not  of  this  kind.     For  though  a  man's  affection  to  his  child  may  be  ii 
creased  by  merit  and  dinunished  by  demerit,  I  think  no  man  will 
that  it  took  \U  rise  from  an  opinion  of  merit.     It  is  not  an  opinion  th 
creates  the  affection,  but  affection  often  creates  opinion.     It  is  apt  to  p^»r- 
vrrt  the  judgment,  and  create  an  opinion  of  merit  where  there  is  none. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  this  parental  affection,  in  order  to  the  oontinu- 
*  the  hnman  species,  is  so  apparent  t  that  there  is  no  need  of 
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merits  to  prove  it.  The  rearing  of  a  child  from  its  birth  to  maturity 
requires  so  much  time  and  care,  and  such  infinite  attentions^  that,  if  it  Were 
to  be  done  merely  from  considerations  of  reason  and  duty,  and  were  not 
sweetened  by  affection  in  parents,  nurses,  and  guardians,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt,  whether  one  child  in  ten  thousand  would  ever  be  reared. 

Beside  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  part  of  the  human  constitution  to 
the  preservation  of  the  species,  its  utility  is  very  great,  for  tempering  the 
giddiness  and  impetuosity  of  youth,  and  improving  its  knowledge  by  the 
prudence  and  experience  of  age,  for  encouraging  industry  and  frugality  in 
the  parents,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  children,  for  the  solace  and  sup- 
port of  parents  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  not  to  mention  that  it 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  first  civil  governments. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  parental,  and  other  family  aflPections,  are,  in 
general,  either  too  strong  or  too  weak  for  answering  their  end.  If  they 
were  too  weak,  parents  would  be  most  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  undue 
severity ;  if  too  strong,  of  undue  indulgence.  As  they  are  in  fact,  I  believe 
no  man  can  say  that  the  errors  are  more  general  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

When  these  afi^ections  are  exerted  according  to  their  intention,  under  the 
direction  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  economy  of  such  a  family  is  a  most 
delightful  spectacle,  and  furnishes  the  most  agreeable  and  affecting  subject 
to  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  and  to  the  pen  of  the  orator  and  poet. 

2.  The  neH  benevolent  affection  I  mention  is,  gratitude  to  benefactors. 

That  good  offices  are,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  apt  to  pro- 
duce good- will  towards  the  benefactor,  in  good  and  bad  men,  in  the  savage 
and  in  the  civilized,  cannot  surely  be  denied  by  any  one,  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  human  nature. 

The  danger  of  perverting  a  man's  judgment  by  good  deeds  where  he 
ought  to  have  no  bias,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  dishonourable  in  judges, 
in  witnesses,  in  electors  to  oihces  of  trust,  to  accept  of  them ;  and,  in  all 
civilized  nations,  they  are,  in  such  cases,  prohibited,  as  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Those  who  would  corrupt  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  or  the  vote  of  an  elector,  know  well,  that  they  must  not  make  a 
bargain,  or  stipulate  what  is  to  be  done  in  return.  This  would  shock  every 
man  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  morals.  If  the  person  can  only  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  good  ofiice,  as  a  testimony  of  pure  and  disin- 
terested friendship,  it  is  left  to  work  upon  his  gratitude.  He  finds  himself 
under  a  kind  of  moral  obligation  to  consider  the  cause  of  his  benefactor  and 
friend  in  the  most  favourable  light.  He  finds  it  easier  to  justify  his 
conduct  to  himself,  by  favouring  the  interest  of  his  benefactor,  than  by 
opposing  it. 

Thus  the  principle  of  gratitude  is  supposed,  even  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe. 
Bad  men  know  how  to  make  this  natural  principle  the  most  effectual  means 
of  corruption.  The  very  best  things  may  be  turned  to  a  bad  use.  But 
the  natural  tendency  of  this  principle,  and  the  intention  of  nature  in 
planting  it  in  the  human  breast,  are,  evidently,  to  promote  goodwill  among 
men,  and  to  give  to  good  offices  the  power  of  multiplying  their  kind,  like 
seed  sown  in  the  earth,  which  brings  a  return  with  increase. 

Whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  in  the  more  sagacious  brutes,  something 
that  may  be  called  gratitude,  I  will  not  dispute.  We  must  allow  this  im- 
portant difference  between  their  gratitude  and  that  of  the  human  kind, 
that,  in  the  last,  the  mind  of  the  ^nefactor  is  chiefly  regarded^  in  the  first, 
the  external  action  only.     A  brute  animal  will  be  as  kindly  affected  to 
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It  is  oo  douht  made  up  of  various  ingredtents,  as  numf  olber  prifl 
of  action  are^  but  it  certjiinly  cannot  eni&t  without  a  Terjr  strpog  bmr 
affoction  t(iward»  its  object ;  in  whom  it  finds,  or  eoiioetvcs,  evoy  tldne 
that  is  amiikblc  and  excellent,  and  even  something  more  Utsa  htttnfl*  I 
consider  it  here  only  as  a  benevolent  affection  natural  to  muu  And  tint 
it  la  so  no  man  can  doubt  who  ever  felt  its  force 

It  15  evidentlv  intended  by  nature  to  direct  a  man  in  the  ^oicr  <vf  m  imtr, 
with  whom  he  desires  to  live,  and  to  rear  an  oll^pring. 

It  has  eflTectualljr  secured  this  end  in  all  agi»,  and  in  ereiy  sCftto  ^ 
society. 

The  passion  of  love,  and  the  parent^U  aflfection,  are  oounterpttrts  to  mA 
other ;  and  when  they  are  conducted  with  prudence,  and  meet  wttli  •  pro- 
per return,  are  the  source  of  all  dom critic  fL4irity,  the  greatest,  nesict  to  tl«t 
of  a  good  conscience,  which  this  world  affords* 

Ak,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  pain  often  dwells  near  to  pleaaurr,  mmi 
•orrow  to  joy*  it  needs  not  be  thought  stran;L:e.  that  a  pas^ion^  fitted  mod  io« 
tended  by  oature  to  yield  the  greatest  worldly  felicity,  ^onld,  by  bmig  ill  fr^ 
giiLited,  or  wrong  directed,  prove  the  occasion  of  the  most  pungent  oHtiiaii 

But  its  joys  and  its  griefs,  its  different  modifications  in  the  diifact 
aexes,  and  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  Imth,  thotigh  very  iniportmiif 
subjects,  are  fitter  to  be  sung  than  said ;  and  I  leave  them  to  iIkmc  who 
have  slept  upon  the  two-topped  Parnassus 

7.  The  liut  benevolent  affection  I  shall  mention  is^  what  we  camAmdj 
call  public  ipirii,  that  is,  an  affection  to  any  community  to  which  tre  beloogr- 

If  there  be  any  man  quite  destitute  of  this  affection,  he  must  be  a*  g?tftl 
a  monster  as  a  man  bom  with  two  heads.  Its  effects  arc  manifest  to  thv 
whole  of  human  life,  and  in  the  history  of  all  nations. 

The  situation  of  a  great  part  of  mankind,  indeed,  is  such,  thai  thetr 
thoughts  and  view^  must  be  confined  within  a  very  narrow  sphere*  nod  be 
very  much  engrossed  by  their  private  concerns.  With  Tegard  to  00  «»• 
tensive  public,  such  as  a  state  or  nation,  they  arc  like  a  drop  to  the  ooioo, 
wo  tliat  they  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of  acting  with  a  view  to  it. 

In  many,  whose  actions  may  affect  the  public  and  whfwc  rank  aod  \ 
lead  them  to  think  of  it,  privat**  passions  may  be  an  tivcrmalch  for  nol 
spirit.     All  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  is*  that  tlieir  public  mpmt' 
weak,  not  that  it  docs  not  exist. 

If  a  man  wishes  well  to  the  public,  and  is  ready  to  do  go<Kl  to  it 
than  hurt,  when  it  costs  him  nothing,  he  haa  some  affection  to  it, 
it  may  be  scandalously  weak  in  de^^'e. 

I  believe  every  man  has  it  in  one  degree  or  another.    What  nuoi  is  lkcf« 
who  does  not  resent  s^atiricil  reflections  u[ion  his  country,  or  npatt  hot  i 
m unity  of  which  he  is  a  m ember  ? 

Whether  the  affection  be  to  a  college  f*r  to  a  cloister,  lo  m  dftO  < 
profesaiun^  to  a  fi$irty  or  to  a  nation,  it  is  public  spirit.     These 
differ,  not  in  kind,  but  in  the  extent  of  their  object ^ 

The  object  e'^teTTtls  as  our  connexions  cxteud ;  and  a  sense  of  tbe  eon* 
nt'^  'Ctum  along  with  it  to  every  community  to  whidb  wm 

cuj  ai  toe  and  our. 


Friend,  [>arent,  neighbour,  first  it  wiU  embfaoe. 
His  country  next,  and  then  all  human  rac4\ 

Even  in  the  nu^a»ahrt>j»e,  this  afiTect ion  is  not  ejtttngtmhed. 
•-^rred  hv  tLr  apin  Ik  n*iou  he  baa  of  the  wufthk^maoi,  tht 
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the  ingratitude  of  mankind.  Convince  him,  that  there  is  any  amiable  qua- 
lity in  the  species,  and  immediately  his  philanthropy  revives,  and  rejoices 
to  find  an  object  on  which  it  can  exert  itself. 

Public  spirit  has  this  in  common  with  every  subordinate  principle  of 
action,  that,  when  it  is  not  under  the  government  of  reason  and  virtue,  it 
mav  produce  much  evil  as  well  as  good.  Yet,  where  there  is  least  of  reason 
and  virtue  to  regulate  it,  its  good  far  overbalances  its  ill. 

It  sometimes  kindles  or  inflames  animosities  between  communities,  or 
contending  parties,  and  makes  them  treat  each  other  with  little  regard  to 
justice.  It  kindles  wars  between  nations,  and  makes  them  destroy  one 
another  for  trifling  causes.  But  without  it  society  could  not  subsist,  and 
every  community  would  be  a  rope  of  sand. 

When  under  the  direction  of  reason  and  virtue,  it  is  the  very  image  of 
God  in  the  soul.  It  diffuses  its  benign  influence  as  far  as  its  power  extends, 
and  participates  in  the  happiness  of  God,  and  of  the  whole  creation. 

These  are  the  benevolent  affections  which  appear  to  me  to  be  parts  of  the 
human  constitution. 

If  any  one  thinks  the  enumeration  incomplete,  and  that  there  are  natural 
benevolent  affections,  which  are  not  included  under  any  of  those  that  have 
been  named,  I  shall  very  readily  listen  to  such  a  correction,  being  sensible 
that  ^uch  enumerations  are  very  often  incomplete. 

If  others  should  think  that  anv,  or  all,  the  affections  I  have  named,  are 
acquired  by  education,  or  by  habits  and  associations  grounded  on  self-love, 
and  are  not  original  parts  of  our  constitution ;  this  is  a  point  upon  which, 
indeed,  there  has  been  much  subtile  disputation  in  ancient  aiid  modern 
times,  and  which,  I  believe,  must  be  determined  from  what  a  man,  by  careful 
reflection,  may  feel  in  himself,  rather  than  from  what  he  observes  in  others. 

But  I  decline  entering  into  this  dispute,  till  I  shall  have  explained  that 
principle  of  action,  which  we  commonly  call  self-lnve, 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  some  reflections  upon  the  benevolent 
affections. 

Theyi>5/  is.  That  all  of  them,  in  as  far  as  they  are  benevolent,  in  which 
view  only  I  consider  them,  agree  very  much  in  the  conduct  they  dispose  us 
to,  with  regard  to  their  objects. 

They  dispose  us  to  do  them  good  as  far  as  we  have  power  and  opportunity ; 
to  wish  them  well,  when  we  can  do  them  no  good ;  to  judge  favourably, 
and  often  partially,  of  them ;  to  svippathise  with  them  in  their  afflictions 
and  calamities ;  and  to  rejoice  with  them  in  their  happiness  and  good  for- 
tune. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  benevolent  afl^ection  without  sympathy, 
both  with  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  the  object ;  and  it  appears  to  be  im- 
j)ossible  that  there  can  be  sympathy  without  benevolent  affection.  Men 
do  not  sympathise  with  one  whom  they  hate ;  nor  even  with  one  to  whose 
good  or  ill  they  are  perfectly  indifferent. 

We  may  sympathise  with  a  perfect  stranger,  or  even  with  an  enemy 
whom  we  see  in  distress ;  but  this  is  the  effect  of  pity ;  and  if  we  did  not 
pity  him,  we  should  not  sympathise  with  him. 

I  take  notice  of  this  the  rather,  because  a  very  ingenious  author,  in  his 
Theory  qf  Moral  Sentiments,  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  origin 
of  sympathy.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  benevolent  affection,  and 
to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

A  second  reflection  is.  That  the  constitution  of  our  nature  very  po^^- 
fully  invites  us  to  cherish  and  cultivate  in  our  minds  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions. 
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Ttie  agreeable  feeling  which  always  attt^iids  them  aa  a  present  reimit^l 
appears  tu  be  ititcjidcd  by  fialure  for  tbis  purpose.  ^H 

Bcjicvf deuce,  from  its  nature,  cv>iiii>oses  t!ie  tnind,  warms  tbc  !m  ~m 

livens  tbe  whole  fraiuCj  and  brightens  every  feature  of  the  count  '^B 

It  may  juKlly  be  ^aid  to  be  medieinal  both  to  mml  luad  body.     We  ociH 
bound  to  it  by  duty ;  we  are  invited  to  it  by  interest;  aud  becaiii«e  liollM 
theKL*  cords  are  often  feeble,  we  liave  natural  kind  atfectirins  to  aid  them  ili 
their  operation,  and  sup]j]y  their  defects ;  and  tbesc  atfcctituis  arc  jaiiutl 
with  a  manly  pleasure  m  tlieir  exertion. 

A  ifurd  reflection  is,  That  the  natural  benevolent  affections  furnish  ti>^— 
most  irresistible  proof,  that  tbe  Author  of  our  nature  intended  that  ^v^fl 
should  live  in  society,  and  do  good  to  our  felhnv-nieu  as  we  have  appoiifl 
tunity ;  bincc  thi^  great  and  important  part  of  the  human  constitution  hm^M 
a  manifcbt  relation  to  society,  and  cun  have  oo  exercise  our  use  in  a  a^ilitarj^ 
state. 

The  last  rel^ection  is,  That  tbe  different  principles  of  action  have  diffcmi^H 
deuces  of  dignity,  and  rise  one  above  anotlier  in  our  estimation,  whcii  ndl 
make  them  objects  of  con  tern  plat  iou. 

We  ascribe  no  dignity  to  instincts  or  to  habits.     They  lead  us  indf  to 
admire  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  adapting  thcni  so  perfectly  to  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  different  animals  in  which  they  are  found.      Af  urh 
the  same  nuiy  be  said  of  appetites.    They  serve  rather  for  UMt  thjui  ornaiurrit. 
The  detiires  of  knowledge^  of  power,  and  of  esteenj,  rise  higher  in  iiur 
estimation   and  we  consider  them  as  giving  dignity  and  ornament  to  ntai^^ 
The  actions  prtfrceeding  fiom  them»  though  not  properly  virtuous,  are  maal^| 
and  reiipectable,  and  claim  a  just  superiority  over  tlio^e  that  proceed  xuenl^l 
from  appetite.     This,  I  think,  is  the  uniform  judgment  of  Diankind.         ^1 

If  we  apply  the  same  kind  of  judgment  to  our  benevolent  aifcctioti*,  they 
appear  not  only  manly  and  respectable,  but  amiable  in  a  high  degree. 

They  are  annable  even  in  brute  animals.  We  love  tJie  meeknesa  of  tlie 
lamb^  the  gmtleness  of  the  dove,  the  aJfection  of  a  d<ig  to  his  master.  Wet 
cannot,  without  pleasure,  observe  the  timid  ewe,  who  never  showed  the 
least  degree  of  courage  in  her  own  defence,  become  valiant  and  intrepid  tn 
defence  of  her  lamb,  and  boldly  assault  those  enemies,  the  very  sight  of 
whom  was  wont  to  put  her  to  flight. 

How  pleasant  is  it  to  see  tbe  family  economy  of  a  pair  of  little  birds  to 
rearing  their  tender  offspring ;  the  conjugal  aifectitm  and  fidelity  of  the 
parents  ;  their  cheerful  toil  and  industry  in  providing  foo<l  to  their  £unllr  ; 
their  sagacity  in  concealing  their  habitalioo  ;  the  arts  they  use,  often  tH  Um 
peril  of  their  own  lives » to  deetiy  hawlis,  and  other  enemies,  from  their  dwtl* 
ling-place,  and  the  uflliction  they  feci  when  some  unlucky  Ihjv  lias  roUied 
them  of  the  dear  pledges  of  their  atfection,  and  frustrated  all  tiieir  hopes  9t 
their  rising  family ! 

If  kind  affection  be  amiable  in  brutes,  it  is  not  less  so  in  our  own  fipnffTifi_^ 
Even  the  external  signs  of  it  have  a  powerful  charm. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  person  of  accomjdished  good  breeding 

every  one  he  converses  with.  And  what  is  this  good  brcedingf  li 
analyze  it,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  made  up  of  kmks,  gestures,  and  speech 
which  are  tlie  natural  signs  of  benevolence  and  gotnl  affection,  lie  lihifc 
has  got  the  habit  of  using  these  signs  with  propriety,  and  wiUiout  meaancii» 
is  a  u  ell-bred  aud  a  ]H)lite  man* 

What  is  that  beauty  in  the  feuttires  of  the  face,  particularlT  of  the  fWJr 
sex,  which  all  men  love  and  ail  mire?  1  believe  it  consists  edieij  bt  ||m 
features  wluch  iudicotc  good  affections.     Every  indication  of 
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gentleness^  and  benignity,  is  a  beauty.  On  the  contrary,  every  feature 
that  indicates  pride,  passion,  envy,  and  malignity,  is  a  deformity. 

Kind  affections,  therefore,  are  amiable  in  brutes.  Even  the  signs  and 
shadows  of  them  are  highly  attractive  in  our  own  species.  Indeed  they 
are  the  joy  and  the  comfort  of  human  life,  not  to  good  men  only,  but  even 
to  the  vicious  and  dissolute. 

Without  society,  and  the  intercourse  of  kind  affection,  man  is  a  gloomy, 
melancholy,  and  joyless  being.  His  mind  oppressed  with  cares  and  fears^ 
he  cannot  enjoy  the  balm  of  sound  sleep :  in  constant  dread  of  impending 
danger,  he  starts  at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf.  His  ears  are  continualJy  upon 
the  stretch,  and  every  zephyr  brings  some  sound  that  alarms  him. 

When  he  enters  into  society,  and  feels  security  in  the  good  affection  of 
friends  and  neighbours,  it  is  then  only  that  his  fear  vanishes,  and  his  mind 
is  at  ease.  His  courage  is  raised,  his  understanding  is  enlightened,  and  his 
heart  dilates  with  joy. 

Human  society  may  be  compared  to  a  heap  of  embers,  which,  when 
placed  asunder,  can  retain  neither  their  light  nor  heat,  amidst  the  surrounding 
elements ;  but  when  brought  together,  they  mutually  give  heat  and  light 
to  each  other ;  the  flame  breaks  forth,  and  not  only  defends  itself,  but  sub« 
dues  every  thing  around  it. 

The  security,  the  happiness,  and  the  strength  of  human  society,  spring 
solely  from  the  reciprocal  benevolent  affections  of  its  members. 

The  benevolent  affections,  though  they  be  all  honourable  and  lovely,  are 
not  all  equally  so.  There  is  a  subordination  among  them  ;  and  the  honour 
we  pay  to  them  generally  corresponds  to  the  extent  of  their  object. 

The  good  husband,  the  good  father,  the  good  friend,  the  good  neighbour, 
we  honour  as  a  good  man,  worthy  of  our  love  and  affection.  But  the  man 
in  whom  these  more  private  affections  are  swallowed  up  in  zeal  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  and  of  mankind,  who  goes  about  doing  good,  and  seeks  op* 
portunities  of  being  useful  to  his  species,  we  revere  as  more  than  a  good 
man,  as  a  hero,  as  a  good  angel. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  MALEVOLENT  AFFECTIONS. 


Are  there,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  any  affections  that  may  be  called 
malevolent  ?  What  are  they  ?  And  what  is  their  use  and  end  ? 

To  me  there  seem  to  be  two,  which  we  may  call  by  that  name.  They 
are  emulation  and  resentment.  These  I  take  to  be  parts  of  the  human 
constitution,  given  us  by  our  Maker  for  good  ends,  and,  when  properly 
directed  and  regulated,  of  excellent  use.  But,  as  their  excess  or  abuse,  to 
which  human  nature  is  very  prone,  is  the  source  and  spring  of  all  the  male- 
volence that  is  to  be  found  among  men,  it  is  on  that  account  I  call  them 
malevolent. 

If  any  man  thinks  that  tliey  deserve  a  softer  name,  since  they  may  be 
exercised  according  to  the  intention  of  nature,  without  malevolenoe,  to  this 
I  have  no  objection. 

By  emulation,  I  mean,  a  desire  of  superiority  to  our  rivals  in  any  pur- 
suit, accompanied  with  an  uneasiness  at  being  surpassed. 

Human  fife  has  justly  been  compared  to  a  race.  The  prize  is  superiority 
in  one  kind  or  another.  But  the  species  or  forms  (if  I  may  use  the  expr^». 
sion)  of  superiority  among  men  are  infinitely  diversified. 

There  is  no  man  so  contemptible  in  his  own  eyes  as  to  hinder  him  ftdfli 
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entering  tlie  lists  in  one  form  or  another ;  and  he  iviU  always  find  com- 
]>etitt»rs  tu  rival  him  in  his  own  way. 

We  see  emulution  among  bnite  animals.  Bogs  and  horfic*  contend  each 
with  las  kind  in  the  race.  Alany  auimab  of  the  gregarious  kind  cout%?iid 
for  superiority  in  their  Hiick  or  herd,  and  show  manifest  signs  t>f  }emUm»f 
wlien  others  pretend  to  riviil  them. 

The  emulation  of  the  brute  uninrals  is  mostly  confined  to  swiftness,  or 
strength,  or  favour  with  tlieir  feniulos.  But  the  emulation  of  the  humilii 
kind  has  a  much  wider  field. 

In  every  profession,  and  in  every  accomplishment  of  body  or  mind,  real 
or  imaginary,  there  are  rivalships.    Literary  men  rival  one  aimther  \u 
niry  abilities;  artists  in  their  several  arts:   the  fair  sex  in  llieir  ]*i 
and  attractionsj  and  in  the  respect  psiid  them  by  the  otlier  sex. 

In  every  political  society,  from  a  petty  corjioration  up  to  the  nati^Mtal 
administration,  there  is  a  rivalship  for  power  and  influence. 

Men  have  a  natural  desire  of  power,  without  respect  to  the  pofiiner  of 
others.  This  we  call  aiubitwn.  But  the  desire  of  superiority,  cither  in 
power,  or  in  any  thijjg  wc  think  wortliy  of  estimation,  has  a  respect  to 
rivals,  and  is  what  we  properly  adl  emulation. 

The  slrongcr  the  desire  is,  the  more  pungent  %v\\\  be  the  uneusiitestB  of 
being  found  behind,  and  the  mind  will  he  the  more  hurt  by  this  humiliatilig 
\'iew. 

Emulation  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  improvement.  Without  if  lili» 
would  stagnate,  and  the  discoveries  of  art  and  genius  w^ould  be  at  a  stand. 
This  principle  produces  a  constant  feraientation  in  society,  by  which,  tJioii||ll 
dregs  may  be  produced,  the  better  part  is  purified  and  exalted  to  «  per- 
fection, which  it  could  not  otherwise  attain. 

\\'e  have  nut  suHicient  dtitu  for  a  ctjmparison  of  the  good  and  bod  e0ecl» 
which  this  principle  actmilly  produces  in  society  ;  but  there  is  emutid  lo 
think  of  this,  «ia  of  other  natural  principles,  tlmt  the  good  overbahuiecs  tiie 
ilb  As  far  uk  it  ts  under  the  dominion  of  reason  und  virtue,  its  elfects  ar^ 
always  good ;  when  left  to  be  guided  by  paiision  and  fuJly»  they  are  dtrn 
very  had. 

Reason  directs  us  to  strive  for  superiority,  only  in  things  that  have  nad 
excellence ;  otherwise  we  spend  our  Inbour  for  thut  which  proHtetli  not. 
To  value  ourselves  for  superiority  in  things  that  have  no  real  worth,  or 
none*  compared  with  w^hat  they  cost,  is  to  be  vain  of  our  own  folly  ;  aiid 
ta  be  uneasy  at  the  superiority  of  others  in  such  things,  is  no  less  ridiculotia. 

Reason  clirects  us  to  strive  for  superiority  only  in  things  in  our  |>awn?r, 
and  attainable  ]jy  our  exertion,  otherwise  we  shall  be  like  the  frog  in  |||« 
fable,  who  swelled  herself  till  she  bursty  in  order  to  equal  tbe  ax  in  ttia^ 
uitude. 

To  check  all  desire  of  things  not  attainable,  and  every  uneasy  ihoitgltl 
in  the  want  of  them,  is  an  obvious  dicttite  of  prudence,  us  well  a«  of  viitue 
and  religiun. 

If  emulation  be  regulated  by  such  maxims  of  n'ason^  und  ull  undue  fur* 
tiality  to  ourselves*  be  laid  aside,  it  will  Iw  a  powerful  principle  of  our  im- 
provement, without  hurt  to  any  other  person.  It  will  give  strength  to  the 
nerves,  and  vigour  to  tlie  ininJ,  in  ever)'  noble  and  niaiilv  pursuit. 

But  dismal  are  its  eflWt**,  when  it  is  not  under  the  direction  of  reMtin 
and  virtue  It  has  often  tlie  most  malignant  iiilluencc  on  mon*«  o|it]iioi»» 
an  their  aflt»ct»unf ,  and  on  their  actions. 

it  is  an  ohl  olkHcrviitioii,  that  affection  follows  opinifin  ;  and  it  i 
cilly  true  in  numv  cii>c«.     A  nnin  cannot  be  gruteful  wiiliout 
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of  a  favour  done  him.  He  cannot  have  deliberate  resentment  without  the 
opinion  of  an  injury ;  nor  esteem  without  the  opinion  of  some  estimable 
quality ;  nor  compassion  without  the  opinion  of  suffering. 

But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  opinion  sometimes  follows  affection,  not  that 
it  ought,  but  that  it  actually  does  so,  by  giving  a  false  bias  to  our  judg- 
ment.    We  are  apt  to  be  partial  to  our  friends,  and  still  more  to  ourselves. 

Hence  the  desire  of  superiority  leads  men  to  put  an  undue  estimation 
upon  those  things  wherein  they  excel,  or  think  they  excel.  And,  by  this 
means,  pride  may  feed  itself  upon  the  very  dregs  of  human  nature. 

The  same  desire  of  superiority  may  leaa  men  to  undervalue  those  things 
wherein  they  either  despair  of  excelling,  or  care  not  to  make  the  exertion 
necessary  for  that  end.  The  grapes  are  sour,  said  the  fox,  when  he  saw 
them  beyond  his  reach.  The  same  principle  leads  men  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  others,  and  to  impute  their  brightest  actions  to  mean  or  bad 
motives. 

He  who  runs  a  race  feels  uneasiness  at  seeing  another  outstrip  him. 
This  is  uncorrupted  nature,  and  the  work  of  God  within  him.  But  this 
uneasiness  may  produce  either  of  two  very  different  effects.  It  may  incite 
him  to  make  more  vigorous  exertions,  and  to  strain  every  nerve  to  get  be- 
fore his  rival.  This  is  fair  and  honest  emulation.  This  is  the  effect  it  is 
intended  to  produce.  But  if  he  has  not  fairness  and  candour  of  heart,  he 
will  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  his  competitor,  and  will  endeavour  to  trip 
him,  or  to  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way.  This  is  pure  envy,  the 
most  malignant  passion  that  can  lodge  in  tlie  human  breast ;  which  devours, 
as  its  natural  food,  the  fame  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  most  de- 
serving of  our  esteem. 

If  there  be,  in  some  men,  a  proneness  to  detract  from  the  character  even 
of  persons  unknown  or  indifferent,  in  others  an  avidity  to  hear  and  to  pro- 
pagate scandal,  to  what  principle  in  human  nature  must  we  ascribe  these 
qualities?  The  failings  of  others  surely  add  nothing  to  our  worth,  nor  are 
they,  in  themselves,  a  pleasant  subject  of  thought  or  of  discourse.  But 
th<iy  flatter  pride,  by  giving  an  opinion  of  our  superiority  to  those  from 
whom  we  detract. 

Is  it  not  possible,  that  the  same  desire  of  superiority  may  have  some 
secret  influence  upon  those  who  love  to  display  their  eloquence  in  declaiming 
upon  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  wickedness,  fraud,  and  in- 
sincerity of  mankind  in  general  ?  It  ought  always  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  declaimer  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  otherwise  he  would 
rather  choose,  even  for  his  own  sake,  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  nakedness  of 
his  species.  But  hoping  that  his  audience  will  be  so  civil  as  not  to  include 
him  in  the  black  description,  he  rises  superior  by  the  depression  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  stands  alone,  like  Noah  in  the  antediluvian  world.  This  looks 
like  envy  against  the  human  race. 

It  would  be  endless,  and  no  way  agreeable,  to  enumerate  all  the  evils 
and  all  the  vices  which  passion  and  foUy  beset  upon  emulation.  Here,  as 
in  most  cases,  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  is  the  worst.  In  brute 
animals,  emulation  has  little  matter  to  work  upon,  and  its  effects,  good  or 
bad,  are  few.  It  may  produce  battles  of  cocks  and  battles  of  bulls,  and 
little  else  that  is  observable.  But  in  mankind,  it  has  an  infinity  of  matter 
to  work  upon,  and  its  good  or  bad  effects,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  re- 
gulated and  directed,  multiply  in  proportion. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  upon  this  principle 
is,  That  emulation,  as  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  our  constitution,  is  highly  useful 
and  important  in  society;  that  in  the  wise  and  good,  it  produce* tiwtVjwi 
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effects  without  any  harm ;  but  in  the  foolish  and  vicious,  it  is  the  parent 
of  a  gr*^t  part  of  the  evils  of  life,  and  of  the  most  malignant  vices  tlml 
stain  human  nature. 

We  are  next  to  consider  resentment. 

Nature  di^tpuses  us,  when  we  are  hurt,  to  resist  and  retaliate.  Besidfs 
the  bodily  pain  occasioned  by  the  hurt,  the  mind  in  ruffled,  and  a  desire 
raised  to  retaliate  upon  the  author  of  the  hurt  or  injury-  This,  in  geneml, 
is  what  we  call  anger  or  resent mnii* 

A  very  impcirtant  distinction  is  made  by  Bishop  Butler  between  sttddcn 
resentment,  \vhich  h  a  blind  impulse  arising  from  our  constitution,  and  Utai 
which  ij^  deliberate.  The  *irst  may  be  raised  by  hurt  of  any  kind  ;  but  %hm 
last  can  only  he  raised  by  injury,  real  or  conceived. 

The  Hanie  distinction  is  made  by  Lord  Karnes  in  hi«  ElemaUs  nfCriii* 
chm.     What  Butler  calls  sudden,  he  calls  Imthiclhe, 

We  have  not>  in  common  language,  different  names  for  these  dilTcrciii 
kinds  of  resentment ;  but  the  distinction  is  very  necessar)*,  in  order  to  our 
having  just  notions  of  this  part  of  the  human  constitution.  It  eorrespondi 
jjcrfectly  with  the  distinction  I  have  made  between  the  animal  and  ratioiuil 
principles  of  action.  For  this  sudden  or  instinctive  le^entment,  is  an 
animat  principle  commun  to  us  with  brute  animals.  But  that  reseiittm 
whjc'i  the  authors  I  have  named  call  deliberate^  must  fall  under  the 
of  rational  jirineiples. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however^  that,  by  referring  it  to  that  class.  I  da  not 
mean,  that  it  is  always  kept  within  the  bounds  that  reai?on  prescribes,  but 
only  that  it  is  proi>er  to  man  as  a  reaijonable  beincj,  capable,  by  his  ratiotial 
faculties^  of  distingui.shing  between  hurt  and  injury ;  a  di&tinctJoii  wliielk 
no  brute  animal  can  make. 

Both  these  kinds  of  resentment  are  raised^  whether  the  hurt  or  injury 
be  done  to  ournelves,  or  to  thofle  we  are  interested  in* 

Wherever  there  is  any  benevolent  affection  towards  others^  we  rcM^t 
their  wrongs,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  our  alfection.  P>ty  MmI 
sympathy  with  the  surterer,  produce  resentment  against  the  author  of  tbe 
suffering,  as  naturally  as  concern  for  ourselves  produces  resentment  of  ma 
mm  wrongs. 

I  shall  Hrst  consider  that  resentment  which  I  call  nnimai^  which  Butlrr 
caUs  sudden,  and  Lord  Kames  htsiifttlive.  _ 

In  every  animal  to  which  nature  hath  given  the  power  of  hurting 
enemy,  we  see  an  endeavour  to  retaliate  the  ill  that  is  done  to  it.     Even 
mouse  will  bite  when  it  cannot  run  away. 

IVrhaps  there  may  l>e  some  animals  to  whom  nature  hath  giren  no 
offensive  weapon.  To  such,  angrr  and  resentment  would  be  of  n«  n»e: 
and  I  believe  we  shall  Hndj  that  they  never  show  any  sign  of  it.  But  thcro 
are  few  fif  this  kind. 

Some  of  the  more  sagacious  animals  can  l>e  provoked  to  fierce  anger^  and 
retiiin  it  long.  Many  of  them  show  gretit  animosity  in  defending  thei^ 
young,  who  hardly  show  any  in  defending  themselves.  Others  resiiA  «Vi 
assault  made  upon  the  flocK  or  herd  to  which  they  belong.  Beea 
their  hive,  wild  beasts  their  den,  and  birds  their  nest. 

This  sudden  resentment  operates  in  a  sinnlar  manner  in  men  niid  in 
brutes,  and  appears  to  be  given  by  nature  to  both  for  the  same  end,  niuttety, 
for  defence,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  no  time  for  delil)eratit>n.  It  may 
Ih*  compared  to  that  natural  instinct,  by  which  a  man,  who  ban  h»t  liia 
Inihmce  antl  bt^ias  to  fall,  makes  a  sudden  and  violent  effort  to  reeovtr  him- 
Mi*lf^  mtlivnt  unv  intention  or  deli  lie  rat  ion. 


^m  Mi*lf^  iritliciut  uny  in 
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Jji  such  efforts,  men  often  exert  a  degree  of  muscular  strength  beyond 
what  they  are  able  to  exert  by  a  calm  determination  of  the  will^  and  thereby 
save  themselves  from  many  a  dangerous  fall. 

By  a  like  violent  and  sudden  impulse^  nature  prompts  us  to  repel  hurt 
upon  the  cause  of  it,  whether  it  be  man  or  beast.  The  mstinct  before-men- 
tioned is  solely  defensive,  and  is  prompted  by  fear.  This  sudden  resent- 
ment is  offensive,  and  is  prompted  by  anger,  but  with  a  view  to  defence. 

Man,  in  his  present  state,  is  surrounded  with  so  many  dangers  from  his 
own  species,  from  brute  animals,  from  every  thing  around  him,  that  he  has 
need  of  some  defensive  armour  that  shall  always  be  ready  in  the  moment 
of  danger.  His  reason  is  of  great  use  for  this  purpose,  wnen  there  is  time 
to  apply  it.  But,  in  many  cases,  the  mischief  would  be  done  before  reason 
could  think  of  the  means  of  preventing  it. 

The  wisdom  of  nature  hatn  provided  two  means  to  supply  this  defect  of 
our  reason.  One  of  these  is  the  instinct  before  mentioned,  by  which  the 
body,  upon  the  appearance  of  danger,  is  instantly,  and  without  thought  or 
intention,  put  in  that  posture  which  is  proper  for  preventing  the  danger, 
or  lessening  it.  'J  bus  we  wink  hard  when  our  eyes  are  threatened ;  we 
bend  the  U)dy  to  avoid  a  stroke ;  we  make  a  sudden  effort  to  recover  our 
balance,  when  in  danger  of  falling.  By  such  means  we  are  guarded  from 
many  dangers  which  our  reason  would  come  too  late  to  prevent. 

But  as  offensive  arms  are  often  the  surest  means  of  defence,  by  deterring 
the  enemy  from  an  assault,  nature  hath  also  provided  man,  and  other 
animals,  \vith  this  kind  of  defence,  by  that  sudden  resentment  of  which  we 
now  speak,  which  outruns  the  quickest  determinations  of  reason,  and  takes 
fire  in  an  instant,  threatening  the  enemy  with  retaliation. 

The  first  of  these  principles  operates  upon  the  defender  only ;  but  this 
operates  both  upon  tne  defender  and  the  assailant,  inspiring  the  former 
with  courage  and  animosity,  and  striking  terror  into  the  latter.  It  pro- 
claims to  all  assailants,  wnat  our  ancient  Scottish  kings  did  upon  their 
coins,  by  the  emblem  of  a  thistle,  with  this  motto.  Nemo  me  impune  lacessef. 
By  tliis,  in  innumerable  cases,  men  and  beasts  are  deterred  from  doing  hurt> 
and  others  thereby  secured  from  suffering  it. 

But  as  resentment  supposes  an  object  on  whom  we  may  retaliate,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  in  brutes,  very  often,  and  sometimes  m  our  own  spe- 
cies, we  see  it  wreaked  upon  inanimate  things,  which  are  incapable  of 
suffering  by  it  ? 

Perhaps  it  misht  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question.  That  nature 
acts  by  general  mws,  which,  in  some  particular  cases,  may  go  beyond,  or 
full  short  of  their  intention,  though  they  be  ever  so  well  adapted  to  it  in 
general. 

But  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  that  there  should  be  resentment 
against  a  thing,  which  at  that  very  moment  is  considered  as  inanimate,  and 
consequently  incapable  either  ot  intending  hurt,  or  of  being  punished. 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  be  angry  with  the  knife  for  cuttine 
me,  or  with  the  weight  for  fedling  upon  my  toes  ?  There  must  Uierefbre,  1 
conceive,  be  some  momentary  notion  or  conception  that  the  object  of  our 
resentment  is  capable  of  pumshment ;  and  if  it  be  natural,  before  reflection^ 
to  be  angry  with  things  manimate,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  it  is  natural  to  tUnk  that  they  have  life  and  feeling. 

Several  phenomena  in  human  nature  lead  us  to  conjecture,  that,  in  the 
o:irlifst  period  of  life,  we  are  apt  to  think  every  object  about  us  to  bo 
iiuiinatcd.  Judging  of  them  by  ourselves,  we  ascribe  to  them  the  feelia|^ 
we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves.     So  we  see  a  little  girl  yid^i^  ^  Va»  ^ 
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and  of  her  play-tliinp>.    And  so  we  see  nide  nations  judge  of  the  li^aveiiljr 
bmlies,  of  the  ek'tneiils,  and  uf  tlit"  sea,  rivers,  and  fountains. 

If  this  be  so»  it  ought  not  to  be  said,  that,  liy  reason  and  experienc**,  wt 
learn  to  ascribe  life  and  intelligence  to  thin^  which  we  before  considered 
as  inanimate.  It  nuglit  rather  to  be  said.  That  by  reason  and  experirncr 
we  learn  tliat  certain  things  are  inaninmte,  to  which  at  first  we  ascribed 
life  and  intelligence. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  less  surprising  that,  before  reflection,  we  should  Sat 
a  moment  relapse  into  this  prejudice  of  our  early  years,  and  treat  thii^  it 
if  they  had  life,  which  we  once  believed  to  have  it. 

It  docs  not  much  idfect  otir  present  argument,  whether  this  lie,  or  he  nol 
the  cause,  wliy  a  dog  porsucs  and  gnashes  at  the  stone  that  hurt  him ; 
and  why  a  man  in  a  putision^  fur  losing  at  plny^  sometimes  wreaks  his  irea* 
geauce  on  the  cards  or  dice. 

It  m  not  .strange  that  a  blind  anima]  impnlse  should  sometimes  lose  III 
proper  direct  ion «  In  brutes  this  has  no  bad  cont^equence ;  in  men  the  kail 
ray  of  reHection  corrects  it,  and  sh(»ws  its  absurdity. 

It  is  suthciently  evident,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  sudden^  or  smimd 
resentment,  is  intended  by  nature  far  our  defence.  It  prevents  mischief 
by  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  a  kind  of  penal  statute,  proinulgated  hf 
nature^  the  executiiui  of  which  is  committed  to  the  sufferer. 

It  may  be  expected,  indeed,  that  one  who  judges  in  his  own  cause  ' 
be  disposed  to  seek  njore  than  an  equitable  redress.  But  this  dlspoait 
is  checked  by  the  resentment  of  the  other  party. 

Vet,  in  the  state  of  nature,  injuries  once  begun  will  ofien  be  recij 
between  the  i>artie8,  until  mortal  enmity  is  produced,  and  each  party  thioks 
himself  safe  only  in  the  destruction  of  his  enemy* 

The  right  of  redressing  and  punishing  onr  own  wrongs,  so  apt  to  be 
abused,  is  one  of  those  natural  rights,  which,  in  political  societT,  i«  ^ven 
lip  to  the  hi  US,  and  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  tliis  indeed  is  one  of  tbe 
capital  advantages  we  rettp  from  the  politiad  union,  that  the  evils  iiriftiisv 
from  ungoverne<l  resentuH^nt  Jire  in  a  great  de^ee  prevented* 

Although  deliberate  resentment  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  clssa  9t 
animal  principles ;  yet,  as  both  have  tlie  same  name,  and  are  distingtualied 
only  by  phih)sopher8,  and  as  in  real  life  they  are  commonly  intermixed,  I 
ithali  here  make  some  remarks  upon  it. 

A  small  degree  of  reason  and  ret!cction  teaches  a  man  that  injury  onij, 
and  nnt  mere  hurt,  is  a  just  object  of  resentment  to  a  rational  creature-  A 
man  may  sutler  gricvouslv  by  the  hand  of  another,  not  only  i^ithout  iujurjr^ 
but  udth  the  most  friendly  intention ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  painful  chimigicttl 
u|H!ration  Every  man  of  common  sense  sees,  that  to  resent  such  sulfe!  " 
is  not  the  pirt  of  a  man,  but  of  a  brute. 

IVIr.  Locke  mentions  a  gentleman  who,  having  been  cured  of  madjiets  J 
a  very  harsh  and  offensive  operation,  with  great  sense  of  gratitude, 
the  cure  as  the  greatest  obligation  he  could  have  received,  but  csould  nr 
t>ear  tlie  sight  of  the  operator,  because  it  brought  back  the  ides  of  tl 
agony  which  he  hud  enaured  from  his  hands. 

In  this  case  we  see  distinctly  the  operation  both  of  the  animal,  anil  iif  i 
rational  principle.    The  first  produced  an  aversion  to  the  operator,  ^vliji 
reason  was  not  able  tooverctmie.  and  probably,  in  a  we4ik  mind,  might  ^ 
produced  tasting  resentment  and  hatred.     But,  in  this  gentleiium, 
so  fur  prevailed,  m  to  make  him  sensible  that  gratitude,  and  not  i 
wan  due 

Rulfering  may  gi%T  a  bias  tn  the  juilginemy  aiid  make  us  i 
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jury  where  no  injury  is  done.  But,  I  think,  without  an  apprehension  of 
injury,  there  can  be  no  deliberate  resentment. 

Hence,  among  enlightened  nations,  hostile  armies  fight  without  anger  or 
resentment.  The  vanquished  are  not  treated  as  offenders,  but  as  brave 
men  who  have  fought  for  their  country  unsuccessfully,  and  who  are  entitled 
to  every  office  of  humanity  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  conquerors. 

If  we  analyze  that  deliberate  resentment  which  is  proper  to  rational  crea- 
tures, we  shall  find  that  though  it  agrees  with  that  which  is  merely  animal 
in  some  respects,  it  differs  in  others.  Both  are  accompanied  with  an  uneasy 
sensation,  which  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  mind.  Both  prompt  us  to  seek 
redress  of  our  sufferings,  and  security  from  harm.  But,  in  deliberate 
resentment,  there  must  be  an  opinion  of  injury  done  or  intended.  And 
an  opinion  of  injury  implies  an  idea  of  justice,  and  consequently  a  moral 
faculty.  * 

The  very  notion  of  an  injury  is,  that  it  is  less  than  we  may  justly  claim ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  the  notion  of  a  favour  is,  that  it  is  more  than  we  can 
justly  claim.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  justice  is  the  standard,  by  which 
both  a  favour  and  an  injury  are  to  be  weighed  and  estimated.  Their  very 
nature  and  definition  consist  in  their  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  this  stand- 
ard. No  man,  therefore,  can  have  the  idea  either  of  a  favour  or  of  an  in- 
jurv  who  has  not  the  idea  of  justice. 

That  very  idea  of  justice  which  enters  into  cool  and  deliberate  resent- 
ment, tends  to  restrain  its  excesses.  For  as  there  is  injustice  in  doing  an 
injury,  so  there  is  injustice  in  punishing  it  beyond  measure. 

To  a  man  of  candour  and  reflection,  consciousness  of  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  that  he  has  often  stood  in  need  of  forgiveness  himself,  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  good  understanding,  after  it  has  been  interrupted,  the 
inward  approbation  of  a  generous  and  forgiving  disposition,  and  even  the 
irksomeness  and  uneasiness  of  a  mind  ruffled  by  resentment,  plead  strongly 
against  its  excesses. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  every  benevo- 
lent affection  is  pleasant  in  its  nature,  is  health  to  the  soul,  and  a  cordial  to 
the  spirits  ;  that  nature  has  made  even  the  outward  expression  of  benevolent 
affections  in  the  countenance  pleasant  to  every  beholder,  and  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  beauty  in  the  human  face  divine ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
malevolent  affection,  not  only  in  its  faulty  excesses,  but  in  its  moderate  de- 
grees, is  vexation  and  disquiet  to  the  mind,  and  even  gives  deformity  to 
the  countenance ;  it  is  evident  that,  by  these  signals,  nature  loudly  admo- 
nishes us  to  use  the  former  as  our  daily  bread,  both  for  health  and  pleasure, 
but  to  consider  the  latter  as  a  nauseous  medicine,  which  is  never  to  be 
taken  without  necessity ;  and  even  then  in  no  greater  quantity  than  the 
necessity  requires. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  PASSION. 


Before   I  proceed  to  consider  the  rational  principles  of  action,  it  is 

E roper  to  observe,  that  there  are  some  tilings  belonging  to  the  mind,  which 
ave  great  influence  upon  human  conduct,  by  exciting  or  allaying,  inflaming 
or  cooling,  the  animal  principles  we  have  mentioned. 

Three  of  this  kind  deserve  particular  consideration.     I  shall  call  them 
by  the  names  o£ passion,  disposition,  and  opinion. 
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The  meaning  of  tlic  word  pfi)!.%iafi  is  not  precisely  Qscertaiaod*  ^ilber  in 
common  discoursi%  or  in  the  vvritinp*  of  phiWipbiT**. 

I  think  It  is  commonly  put  to  signify  some  agitation  of  niiiiH,  which  i* 
opjMised  to  that  state  (»f  traiiquiOity  aii<l  eom^Kisure  iu  which  Atnsui  is  mo9l 
master  of  himself. 

The  word  waQoc*  which  answers  to  it  in  the  Greek  hmguag^t  <*»  VjT 
CicerOj  rendered  hy  the  word  prrint hniio. 

It  has  always  been  conceived  to  l>ear  anah>gy  to  a  storm  at  sea^  or  tmm 
tempest  in  the  air.  It  dues  not  therefore  signify  any  thing  in  thu  mind 
that  \^  constant  and  permanent,  but  something  that  i!»  occasiunal,  and  Iuhi 
a  h'mited  duration,  like  a  storm  or  tempest. 

Passion  commonly  produces  s(fnsihle  effects  even  upon  the  body*  It 
changes  the  voice,  the  features,  and  the  gesture.  The  e\terniJ  sigiu  of 
passion  have^  in  some  cases,  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  madiusas  ;  iJl 
others  to  those  of  melancholy.  It  gives  often  a  degree  of  muscular  farot 
and  agility  to  the  body^  far  beyond  what  it  possesses  in  calm  momtfnt&. 

The  effects  of  passion  upon  the  mind  are  not  less  remarkable.  It  In 
the  thoughts  iiivuluntarily  to  the  objects  related  to  it,  so  that  a  man 
hardly  think  of  any  thing  eUe.  It  gives  often  a  strange  bia»  to  the  jii« 
mentj  making  a  man  quicksiglited  in  every^  thing  thatten«ls  to  iutbunr 
passion »  and  to  justify  it,  but  bliijd  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  mtidei 
and  allay  it.  Like  a  magic  lantern,  it  raises  up  spectres  and  apparii 
that  have  no  reality,  and  throws  false  colours  upon  every  object.  It 
turn  deformity  into  beauty,  vice  into  virtue,  and  virtue  into  vice. 

The  sentiments  of  a  nuui  under  its  tuHueuce  w^iU  appear  absurd  and  ri* 
diculoust  not  only  to  other  men,  but  even  to  himself  when  the  starm  it 
spent  and  is  succeeded  by  a  calm.  Pussion  often  gives  a  violent  impuW  tfi 
the  will,  and  makes  a  man  do  what  he  knows  he  shall  repent  aa  Itmg  aa  Jw 
lives. 

That  such  are  the  effects  of  passion,  I  think  all  men  agree.  They  Karv 
been  described  in  lively  colours  by  poets,  orators,  and  moralists,  in  all 
ages.  But  men  have  given  more  attention  to  the  effects  of  passion  than  t4l 
its  nature;  and  while  tliey  have  copiously  and  elegantly  descnbed  Uie 
former,  they  have  not  precisely  defined  the  latter. 

The  controversy  l>etvveen  the  ancient  Perijwtetics  and  the  Stoics*  wi^ 
regard  to  the  passions,  w^as  probably  owning  to  their  alhxing  differecil 
meanings  to  the  word.  The  one  sect  maintained^  that  the  pas&iotia  are 
good,  and  useful  parts  of  our  constitution  while  they  are  held  under  llw 
government  of  reason.  The  other  sect,  conceiving  that  nothing  is  to  be 
called  passion  w  hich  does  not,  in  some  degree^  cloud  and  darken  the  under- 
standingr  considered  all  passion  as  hostile  to  reason,  and  therefore  maill* 
tained  ,  that,  in  the  wise  man,  passion  sliould  have  no  existenoe,  but  be 
utterly  exterminated. 

If  1)oth  sects  had  agreed  almut  the  definition  of  pission^  they  would  pto- 
Lahly  have  had  no  difference.  But  while  one  considered  passion  only  an  the 
cause  of  those  bad  effects  which  it  often  pnxluccs,  and  the  other  considered 
it  as  fitted  hy  nature  to  produce  good  effects  while  it  is  under  subjeetiiai 
to  reason,  it  does  not  appear  that  what  one  sect  justt6ed«  was  the  imoe 
thing  which  the  other  condemned^  Both  allowed  tliat  no  dictate  of  {MumIihi 
ought  to  be  folluwed  in  opp4)hittun  to  reason.  Their  dlffemioe  ibcrefcm 
wuK  verbid  mure  than  real^  and  was  owing  to  their  giving  diiferesl  m«ui« 
illgn  to  tlu*  siMVic  word 

The  [ireeise  meaning  of  this  word  seem«  not  to  lie  more  cksarly 
tained  among  modern  philoaophen* 
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Mr.  Hume  gives  the  name  of  passion  to  every  principle  of  action  in  the 
human  mind ;  and^  in  consequence  of  this^  maintains,  that  every  man  is^ 
and  ought  to  be,  led  by  his  passions,  and  that  the  use  of  reason  is  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  passions. 

Dr.  Hutcheson,  considering  all  the  principles  of  action  as  so  many  de« 
terminations  or  motions  of  the  will,  divides  them  into  the  calm  and  the 
turbulent.  I'he  turbulent,  he  says,  are  our  appetites  and  our  passions. 
Of  the  passions,  as  well  as  of  the  calm  determinations,  he  says,  that  ''  some 
are  benevolent,  others  are  selfish  ;  that  anger,  envy,  indignation,  and  some 
others,  may  be  either  selfish  or  benevolent,  according  as  they  arise  from 
some  opposition  to  our  own  interests,  or  to  those  of  our  friends,  or  persons 
beloved  or  esteemed." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  excellent  author  gives  the  name  of  pas- 
sions,  not  to  every  principle  of  action,  but  to  some,  and  to  those  only  when 
they  are  turbulent  and  vehement,  not  when  they  are  calm  and  deliberate. 

Our  natural  desires  and  affections  may  be  so  calm  as  to  leave  room  for 
reflection,  so  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  deliberating  coolly,  whether,  in 
such  a  particular  instance,  they  ought  to  be  gratified  or  not.  On  other  oc* 
casions,  they  may  be  so  importunate  as  to  make  deliberation  very  difi^cult, 
urging  us,  by  a  kind  of  violence,  to  their  immediate  gratification. 

Thus,  a  man  may  be  sensible  of  an  injury  without  being  inflamed.  He 
judges  coolly  of  the  injury,  and  of  the  proper  means  of  redress.  This  is  re- 
sentment without  passion.  It  leaves  to  the  man  the  entire  command  of 
himself. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  principle  of  resentment  rises  into  a  flame. 
His  blood  boils  within  him ;  his  looks,  his  voice,  and  his  gesture  are  changed  ; 
he  can  think  of  nothing  but  immediate  revenge,  and  feels  a  strong  impulse, 
without  regard  to  consequences,  to  say  and  do  things  which  his  cool  reason 
cannot  justify.     This  is  the  passion  of  resentment. 

What  has  been  said  of  resentment  may  easily  be  applied  to  other  natural 
desires  and  affections.  When  they  arc  so  calm  as  neither  to  produce  any 
sensible  effects  upon  the  body,  nor  to  darken  the  understanding  and  weaken 
the  power  of  self-command,  they  are  not  called  passions.  But  the  same 
principle,  when  it  becomes  so  violent  as  to  produce  these  efl^ects  upon  the 
body  and  upon  the  mind,  is  a  passion,  or,  as  Cicero  very  properly  calls  it,  a 
perturbation. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  passion  accords  much  better 
with  its  common  use  in  language,  than  that  which  Mr.  Hume  gives  it. 

When  he  savs  that  men  ought  to  be  governed  by  their  passions  only,  and 
that  the  use  of  reason  is  to  be  subservient  to  the  passions,  this,  at  first  hear- 
ing, appears  a  shocking  paradox,  repu^ant  to  good  morals  and  to  com- 
mon sense ;  but,  like  most  other  paradoxes,  when  explained  according  to 
his  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  an  abuse  of  words. 

For  if  we  give  the  name  of  passion  to  every  principle  of  action,  in  every 
degree,  and  give  the  name  of  reason  solely  to  the  power  of  discerning  the 
fitness  of  means  to  ends,  it  will  be  true,  that  the  use  of  reason  is  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  passions. 

As  I  wish  to  use  words  as  agreeably  as  possible  to  their  common  use  in 
language,  I  shall,  by  the  word  passion,  mean,  not  any  principle  of  action 
distinct  from  those  aesires  and  aflfections  before  explained,  but  such  a  de<- 
gree  of  vehemence  in  them,  or  in  any  of  them,  ps  is  apt  to  produce  those 
eflTccts  upon  the  body  or  upon  the  mind  which  have  been  above  described* 

Our  appetites,  even  when  vehement,  are  not,  I  think,  very  commcm?^ 
called  passions,  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  inflamed  to  rage^  and  vol^ 
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case tlidr  efft'cts  nre  very  similar  to  those  of  the  passions ;  and  ivbat  it  Mid 

of  one  muy  he  iijiplied  to  both. 

Having  explainecl  w!iiit  I  ineiin  by  passions,  I  think  it  unneceaiarj  U 
enter  Intu  any  enumeraiion  of  them,  since  they  differ,  not  in  kbid^  Imt  l»- 
tljer  in  degree,  from  tlie  principles  iilready  cnunKTated, 

The  cominun  division  of  the  pajssionsi  into  desire  and  aversion,  hope  lai 
fear^  joy  and  grief,  has  been  mentioned  hy  almost  every  autkur   wlio  Im 
treated  of  them,  and  needs  no  exph'cation.    But  we  may  observe,  tliat 
are  ingredientii  or  niadific»Uions,  not  of  the  passions  only,  but  of  every 
ciple  of  action,  animal  and  rational. 

All  of  them  imply  the  desire  of  some  object;  mid  the  desire  of  an  object 
cannot  be  without  aversion  to  its  contrary  ;  and,  according  as  the  object  ti 
present  or  absent,  desire  and  aversion  will  be  variously  modified  itilojoj  w 
grief,  hope  or  fear.  It  is  evident,  that  desire  and  aversion,  joy  imd  grkC 
hone  nnd  fearj  may  be  eitlier  calm  and  sedate,  or  vehement  and  pftsalonate* 

Passing  these,  therefore,  as  common  to  all  principles  of  action,  wbetlicr 
calm  or  vehement,  I  shall  only  make  some  observations  on  pulsion  iji  gt^ 
neral,  which  tend  to  show  its  inriuence  on  human  conduct. 

First,  It  is  passion  that  makes  us  liable  to  strong  temptiitions,  Initetd« 
if  we  had  no  passions,  we  shotdd  hardly  l)e  under  any  temptation  to  wrne^ 
condueL  For,  w^hen  we  view  things  calndy,  and  free  from  any  of  the  €ahm 
colours  which  passion  throws  upon  t!iem,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  ^ev 
right  and  the  wrong,  and  to  see  that  the  first  is  more  eligible  than  tlir 

I  iR^lieve  a  cool  and  deliberate  preference  of  ill  to  good  is  never  the  fitvt 
step  into  vice. 

**  When  the  woman  saw  that  tfie  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  wii 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise  ;  she  tmik  nf 
the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat.  and  gave  also  to  herhuslmnd  with  her,  and  be 
did  eat ;  and  the  eyes  of  them  b(»th  were  oj>eued,'*  Inflamed  desirr  bad 
blinded  the  eyes  of  their  understandnig. 

Fix'd  on  the  fruit  she  gaz*d,  which  to  behold 
JMight  tempt  alone  ;  and  in  her  ears  the  sound 
Vet  rung  of  his  persuasive  words  imprt^gti'd 
Wit  It  reason  to  her  seeming,  and  with  trutli. 

Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste. 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise:  what  hinders  then 

To  reach  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind?      ]\ItLTaN« 


Thus  our  parents  were  tempted  to  disobey  their  Maker,  and  all  tlmr 
rity  are  liable  totemptaticm  from  the  »ame  cause.     PuksioUi  or  violent 
petite  first  blinds  the  understanding,  and  then  perverts  the  will. 

It  is  passion,  therefore,  and  the  vehement  motions  of  appetite,  that  tmdce 
UH  liable,  in  our  present  state,  to  strong  tern ptiU ions  to  deviate  froot  oar 
duty.  1  his  is  the  lot  of  human  nature  in  the  present  period  of  imr  ««• 
ijttence. 

Human  virtue  must  gather  strength  liy  struggle  and  effort*  At  Itt^iItU, 
Iw^fore  they  can  walk  without  stumbling,  must  be  exposed  in  many  a  fall  Kod 
hniise  ;  nj^  wrestlers  acquire  their  i^trength  and  agility  by  many  a  comtatt 
and  violent  exertion  ;  &o  it  is  in  the  noblest  powers  of  iiuman  nature,  a* 
well  a*  the  nifanest,  luid  even  in  virtue  itself. 

It  in  not  only  made  manifest  by  temptation  and  tfi«l«  but  by  Ibcie 
it  oecpiires  it%  strength  and  vigour. 
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Men  must  acquire  patience  by  suffering,  and  fortitude  by  being  ex 
to  danger^  and  every  other  virtue  by  situations  that  put  it  to 
exercise. 

This^  for  any  thing  we  know,  may  be  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things. 
It  is  certainly  a  law  of  nature  with  reeard  to  man. 

Whether  there  may  be  orders  of  intelligent  and  moral  creatures  who 
never  were  subject  to  any  temptation^  nor  had  their  virtue  put  to  any  trial, 
we  cannot  without  presumption  determine.  But  it  is  evident,  that  this 
neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  the  lot  of  man,  not  ev^n  in  the  state  of  innocence. 

Sad,  indeed,  would  be  the  condition  of  man,  if  the  temptations  to  which, 
by  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  and  by  his  circumstances,  he  is  liable, 
were  irresistible.  Such  a  state  would  not  at  all  be  a  state  of  trial  and 
discipline. 

Our  condition  here  is  such,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  passion  often  tempts 
and  solicits  us  to  do  wrong ;  on  the  other  hand,  reason  and  conscience  op« 
pose  the  dictates  of  passion.  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh.  And  upon  the  issue  of  this  conflict,  the  character 
of  the  man  and  his  fate  depend. 

If  reason  be  victorious,  his  virtue  is  strengthened ;  he  has  the  inward  sa- 
tisfaction of  having  fought  a  good  fight  in  behalf  of  his  duty,  and  the  peace 
of  his  mind  is  preserved. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  passion  prevails  against  the  sense  of  duty,  the 
man  is  conscious  of  having  done  what  he  ought  not,  and  might  not  have 
done.     His  own  heart  condemns  him,  and  he  is  guilty  to  himself. 

This  conflict  between  the  passions  of  our  animal  nature  and  the  calm  dic« 
tates  of  reason  and  conscience,  is  not  a  theory  invented  to  solve  the  pheno- 
mena of  human  conduct ;  it  is  a  fact^  of  which  every  man  who  attends  to 
his  own  conduct  is  conscious. 

In  the  most  ancient  philosophy,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  I  mean 
that  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  the  mind  of  man  was  compared  to  a  state 
or  commonwealth,  in  which  there  are  various  powers,  some  that  ought  to 
govern,  and  others  that  ought  to  be  subordinate. 

The  good  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  supreme  law  in  this,  as  in  every 
commonwealth,  requires  that  this  subordination  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
governing  powers  have  always  the  ascendant  over  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions. All  wise  and  good  conduct  consists  in  this.  All  folly  and  vice  in 
theprevalence  of  passion  over  the  dictates  of  reason. 

This  philosophy  was  adopted  by  Plato;  and  it  is  so  agreeable  to  what 
every  man  feels  in  himself,  that  it  must  always  prevail  with  men  who  think 
without  bias  to  a  system. 

The  governing  powers,  of  which  these  ancient  philosophers  speak,  are 
the  same  which  I  call  the  rational  principles  of  action,  and  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  explain.  I  only  mention  them  here,  because,  without  a 
regard  to  them,  the  influence  of  the  passions,  and  their  rank  in  our  consti- 
tution, cannot  be  distinctly  understood. 

A  second  observation  is.  That  the  impulse  of  passion  is  not  al\vay8  to 
what  is  bad,  but  very  often  to  what  is  good,  and  what  our  reason  approves. 

There  are  some  passions,  as  Dr.  Hutcheson  observes,  that  are  benevo- 
lent, as  well  as  others  that  are  selfish. 

The  affections  of  resentment  and  emulation,  with  those  that  spring  from 
them,  from  their  very  nature,  disturb  and  disquiet  the  mind,  though  they 
be  not  carried  beyond  the  bounds  which  reason  prescribes ;  and  therefoK 
they  are  commonly  called  passions,  even  in  their  moderate  degrees.  From 
a  similar  cause,  the  benevolent  affections,  which  are  placid  \iv\.V\.^yl  x^saxosft* 
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and  are  rarely  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  are  rery  seldom  cmllnl 
passions.  We  do  not  give  the  niime  of  passion  to  benevolence,  gmtiUKle!, 
or  friendship.  Yet  we  must  except  from  this  general  rule,  love  betweca 
the  sexes,  which^  as  it  commonly  disc<*Diposes  the  mind,  and  is  not  easily 
kept  within  reasoimhJe  bounds,  is  always  called  a  passion. 

All  our  natural  desires  and  a/fect ions  are  gi>od  and  necessary  parts  of  our 
constitution  ;  and  passion,  being  only  a  certain  degree  of  V€;Iiemenc«  tit 
these,  its  natural  tendency  is  to  good,  and  it  is  by  accident  tbat  it  leads  « 
wrong. 

Passion  is  very  properly  s;ud  to  be  blind-  It  looks  not  beyond  tlie  pre- 
sent  gratiKcation.  It  l>elougs  to  reason  It)  attend  to  the  aecideotal  ctreofll* 
stances  which  may  sometimes  make  that  gratification  improper  or  htirtfol* 
When  there  is  no  impropriety  lu  it,  iiiueh  more  when  it  is  our  duty,  pot- 
won  aids  reason,  and  gives  adilitifinal  force  to  its  dictates. 

Sympathy  with  the  distressed  may  bring  them  a  charitable  relief*  whca 
a  calm  sense  of  duty  would  bt*  too  weak  to  produce  the  effect. 

Objects,  either  good  or  ill,  conceived  to  be  ver>^  distiuit,  when  they  mrt 
considered  eooUvt  Imve  not  tliat  intlnence  upon  men  which  in  r^easan  tliey 
oyght  to  have.  Imuginatiiin,  like  the  eye>  diniinishetb  its  objects  m  imto- 
portiou  to  their  distance.  The  passion  of  hope  and  fear  must  bo  raised,  la 
order  to  give  such  objects  their  due  magnitude  in  the  imagination,  tmd  thA 
due  influence  npon  our  conduct. 

The  dread  of  disgrace  and  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  appreheiuioil 
of  fiiture  punislinient,  prevent  many  crimes,  whidi  bad  men,  witliout  tlicse 
restraints,  would  commit>  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society. 

There  is  no  had  action  which  some  passion  may  not  prevent ;  nor  in  than 
any  external  gmid  action,  of  which  some  passion  may  not  be  the  main  8prin|^ 
and,  it  is  very  prtihahle,  tliat  even  the  passions  oi  men^  upon  the  w\ 
do  more  grjod  to  society  than  hurt. 

The  ill  that  is  dune  draws  our  attention  more,  and  is  imputed  soieljr 
human  passions.     The  good  may  hav^e  Iwtter  motives,  and  chanty  leads 
to  think  that  it  hiis;  but,  as  we  see  not  the  heart,  it  is  impoissible  to  defer? 
mine  what  share  men's  jiassions  may  have  in  its  production. 

The  fast  observation  is,  That  if  we  distinguish,  in  the  I'ffecLs  of  otir  pas* 
sions,  tliosi;  which  are  altogether  iuvuhuitiiry*  and  wit  hunt  the  spbeite  of 
our  power,  from  the  effects  which  may  be  prevented  by  an  exertion,  petluipi 
a  great  exertion,  of  self-government ;  we  shall  find  the  first  to  be  good  mad 
highly  useful,  and  the  last  only  to  U*  bad. 

Not  tosjK»ak  of  the  effects  of  moderate  passions  npon  the  health  cif  the 
body,  to  which  some  agitation  of  this  kind  seems  tci  be  no  leas  nsefnl  thsn 
storms  and  temjK^sts  tn  the  salubrity  of  the  air;  every  passion  natitrmny 
draws  our  attention  to  its  object,  and  interests  us  in  it. 

The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  desultory,  and  when  It  has  no  inl 
object  in  view,  roves  from  one  to  another,  without  fixing  its  attention 
any  one,  A  transient  and  careless  glance  is  all  that  we  liestow  upon 
in  which  we  take  mi  cfincern.  It  requires  a  strong  degree  of  curtosi^,  or 
some  more  important  passion,  to  give  us  that  intertvit  in  an  objinrt  whidk  k 
necessar)'  t«  uur  giviog  attention  to  it.  And,  without  attentian*  w^  can 
farm  no  true  antl  stable  judgment  of  any  object. 

Take  away  the  piLssiuns,  and  it  is  not  caxy  to  say  how  great  a  iiart  of  oma- 
kind  would  resemble  those  frivolous  mortals,  wlm  never liad  a  tnougbt  tlaii 
erreaged  them  in  good  earnest. 

It  is  not  mtrt  judgment  or  intellectual  ability  that  enables  a 
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excel  in  any  art  or  science.  He  must  have  a  love  and  admiration  of  it 
bordering  upon  enthusiasm^  or  a  passionate  desire  of  the  fame«  or  of  some 
other  advantage  to  be  eot  by  that  excellence.  Without  this  he  would  not 
undergo  the  labour  and  ^Ettigue  of  his  faculties  which  it  requires.  So  that, 
I  thizik,  we  may  with  justice  allow  np  small  merit  to  the  passions  even  in 
the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

If  the  passions  for  fame  and  distinction  were  extinguished,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  men  ready  to  undertake  the  cares  and  toils  of  government ; 
and  few  perhaps  would  make  the  exertions  necessary  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  ignoble  and  vulgar. 

The  involuntary  signs  of  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  the 
voice,  features,  and  action,  are  a  part  of  the  human  constitution  which  de- 
serves admiration.  The  signiiication  of  those  signs  is  known  to  all  men  by 
nature,  and  previous  to  all  experience. 

They  are  so  many  openings  into  the  souls  of  our  fellow  men,  by  which 
their  sentiments  become  visible  to  the  eye.  They  are  a  natural  language 
common  to  mankind,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
invented  any  artificial  language. 

It  is  from  the  natural  signs  of  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  the  mind 
that  the  human  form  derives  its  beauty  ;  that  painting,  poetry,  and  music, 
derive  their  expression ;  that  eloquence  derives  its  greatest  force,  and  con- 
versation its  greatest  charm. 

The  passions,  when  kept  within  their  proper  bounds,  give  life  and  vigour 
to  the  whole  man.  Without  them  man  would  be  a  slug.  We  see  what 
polish  and  animation  the  passion  of  love,  when  honourable  and  not  unsuc* 
cessful,  gives  to  both  sexes. 

The  passion  for  military  glory  raises  the  brave  commander  in  the  day  of 
battle  mr  above  himself,  making  his  countenance  to  shine,  and  his  eyes  to 
sparkle.  The  glory  of  old  £ngland  warms  the  heart  even  of  the  British 
tar,  and  makes  him  despise  every  danger. 

As  to  the  bad  effects  of  passion,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  often 
gives  a  strong  impulse  to  what  is  bad,  and  what  a  man  condemns  himSelf 
for,  as  soon  as  it  is  done.  But  he  must  be  conscious  that  the  impulse^ 
though  strong,  was  not  irresistible,  otherwise  he  could  not  condemn  himself. 

We  allow  that  a  sudden  and  violent  passion,  into  which  a  man  is  sur- 
prised, alleviates  a  bad  action  ;  but  if  it  was  irresistible,  it  would  not  only 
alleviate,  but  totally  exculpate,  which  it  never  does,  either  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  man  himself,  or  of  others. 

To  sum  up  all,  passion  furnishes  a  very  strong  instance  of  the  truth  of  the 
common  maxim.  That  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  is  worst. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  DISPOSITION. 


By  disposition  I  mean  a  state  of  mind  which,  while  it  lasts,  gives  a  ten- 
dency, or  proncness,  to  be  moved  by  certain  animal  principles,  rather  than 
by  others ;  while,  at  another  time,  another  state  of  mind,  l^  the  same  per- 
son, may  give  the  ascendant  to  other  animal  principles. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  it  is  a  property  erf  our  appetites  to  be  pc* 
riodical,  ceasing  for  a  time,  when  sated  by  their  objects,  and  returning  re- 
gularly after  certain  periods. 
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Even  ttiose  principles  wliicli  tire  Dot  periodiaiK  have  their  ebbs  and 
Bo\\^  occasionally,  according  to  the  present  disposition  of  the  mind. 

Among  some  of  the  principles  of  action  there  is  a  nBtiinil  afiBntly^  m 
that  one  of  the  tribe  naturally  disposes  to  those  which  are  allied  to  it* 

Such  an  atfinity  has  been  observed  by  many  g^Mid  authors  ta  be  amoil|^  aO 
the  benevolent  affections.  The  exercise  of  one  l^nevoleiit  affefTticin  gtwsa 
[jroneness  to  the  exercise  of  others. 

7'here  is  a  certain  phicid  and  ap'eeable  tone  of  mind  which  m 
to  them  all,  which  seems  to  be  the  bond  of  tJiat  connexion  and  affinity 
have  with  one  another. 

The  malevolent  silTcctions  have  also  an  affinity,  and  mutually  dUpoa*  t« 
each  other,  l>y  nieans^  perhaps,  of  that  disagreeable  feeling  common  to  tlueiii 
all,  which  nmkes  the  mind  mvQ  and  uneasy* 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  causes  of  the  different  dmnosttiotis  of  I 
mind,  they  seem  to  be  in  some  cases  owing  to  those  associating  " 
the  principles  of  action,  which  have  a  natural  aihnity,  and  are  nrocie  l» 
keep  company  with  one  another ;  sometimes  to  accidents  of  good  or  uod  IW^ 
tune,  and  sometimcH,  no  dooht,  the  state  of  the  body  may  have  infiuieiice 
upon  the  disposition  uf  the  mind. 

At  one  time  the  state  of  the  mind,  like  a  serene  unclouded  sky,  nhowi 
every  thing  in  the  most  agreeable  light.  Then  a  man  is  prone  to  lir* 
nevolence,  compasj^ion^  and  every  kind  affection;  unsuspicious^  not  emaij 
provoked. 

The  poets  liave  observed  that  men  have  their  molla  temportt  famA^ 
when  they  are  averse  from  saying  or  doing  a  harsh  thing;  and  afllijl  nmi^ 
watch  these  occasions,  and  know  how  to  improve  them  to  promote  thi^ir  rndv. 

This  dispoNition,  1  think,  we  commonly  call  goad  humour ^  of  wbidi^  tn 
the  fair  sex,  Mr.  Pope  says, 

Go<k1  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  hist, 

Still  makes  new  conquests»  and  maintains  the  past* 

There  is  no  dis]T08ition  more  comfortable  to  the  jHTSon  !iimself»  tir  i 
agreeable  to  others,  than  go«Ml  hnm<»ur.  It  is  to  the  mind,  whait 
health  is  to  the  liody,  putting  a  man  in  the  ca|mcity  of  enjoying  every  1 
that  18  agreeable  in  life,  and  of  u,Hing  every  faculty  without  clog  or  imi 
ment.  It  disposes  to  contentment  with  our  lot,  to  benevolence  to  aU  i 
to  sympathy  with  the  distressed*  It  prcs4»nts  every  object  in  the 
favini table  light,  and  dis]Kises  us  to  avoid  giving  or  taking  otfence. 

This  hapjty  disjmsition  seems  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  a  good 
science,  an<l  a  firm  Wltef  that  the  world  is  under  a  wise  and  licnef 
administration  ;  and,  when  it  springs  from  this  root,  it  is  an  habitual  i 
nient  of  piety* 

Good  humour  is  likewise  apt  to  be  produced  hy  happy  sucons  or  wi- 
eicpocted  good  fortune :  joy  and  ho|)e  are  favourable  to  it ;  vexation  and 
disappointment  are  unfavourable. 

'J  lie  only  danger  of  this  dispoisition  seems  to  be.  That  if  we  are  not  upoa 
our  guard,  it  may  degenerate  into  levity,  and  indispoee  us  to  a  |iro|irr  de* 
grea  of  c^iutiou,  arifl  of  attention  to  the  future  c^mserpienees  of  oar  a^iooa. 

There  is  a  dispcisition  op|)osite  to  gmKl  humour  which  vie  call  imd  AjMUnvr^ 
of  which  the  tendency  is  directlv  contrary,  and  therefore  its  inSuenoe  js  aa 
malignant,  a»  that  of  the  other  is  salutary. 

Bad  humour  ulone  is  suthcient  ti«  make  a  man  unhappy ;  it  tiiyi 
§rt!fr  object  with  its  own  dismal  colour ;  and,  like  a  part  tiUt  ia  giUvd^ 
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is  hurt  by  every  thing  that  touches  it.  It  takes  offence  where  none 
was  meant,  and  disposes  to  discontent,  jealousy,  envy,  and^  in  general,  to 
malevolence. 

Another  couple  of  opposite  dispositions  are  elation  of  mind,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  depression,  on  the  other. 

These  contrary  dispositions  are  both  of  an  ambiguous  nature;  their 
influence  may  be  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  are  grounded  on  true  or 
false  opinion,  and  according  as  they  are  regulatea. 

That  elation  of  mind  which  arises  from  a  just  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
our  nature,  and  of  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  God  hath  endowed 
us,  is  true  magnanimity,  and  disposes  a  man  to  the  noblest  virtues,  and  the 
most  heroic  actions  and  enterprises. 

There  is  also  an  elation  of  mind,  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  our 
worth  and  integrity,  such  as  Job  felt,  when  he  said,  "  Till  I  die,  I  will 
not  remove  my  integrity  from  me.  My  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will 
not  let  it  go :  my  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  while  I  live."  This  may  be 
called  the  pride  of  virtue ;  but  it  is  a  noble  pride.  It  makes  a  man  disdain 
to  do  what  is  base  or  mean.     This  is  the  true  sense  of  honour. 

But  there  is  an  elation  of  mind  arising  from  a  vain  opinion  of  our  having 
talents,  or  worth,  which  we  have  not ;  or  horn  putting  an  undue  value  upon 
any  of  our  endowments  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  This  is  pride,  the  parent 
of  many  odious  vices;  such  as  arrogance,  undue  contempt  of  others,  self- 
partiality,  and  vicious  self-love. 

The  opposite  disposition  to  elation  of  mind  is  depression,  which  also 
has  good  or  bad  effects,  according  as  it  is  grounded  upon  true  or  ^Edse 
opinion. 

A  just  sense  of  the  weakness  and  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  of 
our  own  personal  faults  and  defects,  is  true  humility.  It  is  not  to  think 
of  ourselves  above  tchat  we  ought  to  think  ;  a  most  salutary  and  amiable  dis- 
position ;  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent 
with  real  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul.  They  may  dwell  together 
with  great  advantage  and  ornament  to  l)oth,  and  be  faithful  monitors  against 
the  extremes  to  which  each  has  the  greatest  tendency. 

But  there  is  a  depression  of  mind  which  is  the  opposite  to  magnanimity, 
which  debilitates  tlie  springs  of  action,  and  freezes  every  sentiment  that 
should  lead  to  any  noble  exertion  or  enterprise. 

Suppose  a  man  to  have  no  belief  of  a  good  administration  of  the  world, 
no  conception  of  the  dignity  of  virtue,  no  hope  of  happiness  in  another 
state.  Suppose  him^  at  the  same  time,  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and 
dependence,  and  that  he  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  supply  his  bodily  wants, 
or  to  minister  to  the  pleasure,  or  flatter  the  pride  of  some  being  as  worth- 
less as  himself.  .  Is  not  the  soul  of  such  a  man  depressed  as  much  as  his 
body  or  his  fortune  ?  And,  if  fortune  should  smile  upon  him  while  he 
retains  the  same  sentiments,  he  is  only  the  slave  of  fortune.  His  mind 
is  depressed  to  the  state  of  a  brute ;  and  his  human  faculties  serve  only  to 
make  him  feel  that  depression. 

Depression  of  mind  may  be  owing  to  melancholy,  a  distemper  of  mind 
which  proceeds  from  the  state  of  the  body,  which  throws  a  dismal  gloom 
upon  every  object  of  thought,  cuts  all  the  sinews  of  action,  and  often  gives 
rise  to  strange  and  absurd  opinions  in  religion,  or  in  other  interesting 
matters.  Yet,  where  there  is  real  worth  at  bottom,  some  rays  of  it  will 
break  forth  even  in  this  depressed  state  of  mind. 
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A  remarkable  instance  gf  tliis  was  exhibited  in  Mr.  Sitnon  BrowB*  m 
ilissenting  clergyman  in  Eii»^laml,  who,  by  melancholy,  was  led  into  ibe 
belief  tliat  bis  rational  soul  bad  gradually  decayed  witbln  hicn,  and  at  ImI 
Was  totally  extinct.  From  this  belief  he  gave  up  his  ministeriul  futictiaii, 
and  won  id  not  even  join  with  others  in  any  aet  of  worship,  conceiving  it  Ui 
be  a  profanation  to  worship  GckI  wit!ioiit  a  sonl, 

In  this  dismal  state  of  mind,  be  wrote  an  excellent  defence  of  Urn 
Christian  religion,  against  Tiiidal's  Christianity  as  old  at  the  OrtmimL. 
To  the  book  be  prefixed  an  epistle  dedfcatory  to  Queen  Caroline,  whertiii 
lie  mentions,  '^  That  be  waif  once  a  mun,  bnti  by  the  immediate  luuiilaf 
God,  for  his  sins,  bis  very  thinking  snhstiince  has»  for  more  than  arrco 
years,  l>een  continually  wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished  out  of  luiii^ 
if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing."  And.  having  heard  of  her  Majesty's 
eminent  piety,  be  begs  the  aid  of  her  prayers. 

The  hook  was  published  after  Ids  de^tb  without  the  dedication^  whidi^ 
however,  having  l)cen  preserved  in  manuscript,  was  afterwarda  printed  m 
the  Adventurer,  No.  IB. 

Thus  tins  gtK>d  man,  when  he  believed  that  be  had  no  soul,  sliovred  a 
most  generous  and  disinterested  concern  for  tho^e  who  had  sotiL*. 

As  depression  of  mind  may  produce  strange  opinions,  espociaUy  in  the 
case  of  melancholy,  so  our  opinions  may  have  a  very  considerable  iniiii* 
ence.  either  to  elevate  or  to  depress  the  mind,  even  where  there  is  n* 
melanclioly. 

Suppose,  on  one  band,  a  man  who  >>elieves  that  he  is  destined  to  as 
eternal  existence ;  that  be  who  made,  and  \vho  gt»vern8  the  world,  ^"afcfith 
account  of  him,  and  hath  furnished  bim  with  the  means  of  attaining  a  luglb 
degree  of  perfection  and  glory.  With  this  man  compare,  on  the  otiifr 
band,  the  man  w^ho  l)elieves  nothing  at  all,  or  who  belic\'es  that  his  exist- 
ence is  only  the  play  of  atoms,  and  that,  after  he  hath  been  tossed  mbost 
by  blind  fortune  for  a  few  years,  be  shall  again  return  to  nothing.  Ciii  i| 
he  doubted,  tliat  the  former  opinion  leads  to  elevation  and  greatnrM  sf 
mind,  the  latter  to  meanness  and  depression  ? 
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OF  OPINION. 


When  we  come  to  explain  the  ratiomU  principlox  of  action,  it  wiB 
appt-'ar,  that  opinion  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  them.  Here  we  af^  oqIv 
to  consider  its  inliuence  upn  the  animal  principles.  Some  of  those  I  jm^ 
ranked  in  that  class  cannot,  I  think,  exist  in  the  human  mind  nnthinit  k» 

Gratitude  supposes  the  opinion  of  a  favour  done  or  intended ; 


ment  the  opinion  of  an  injury ;  CKteem  the  opinion  of  merit ;  the  rmBdm$  0t 
We  supposes  the  opinion  of^  uncommon  merit  and  perfection  in  its  rfjltff. 

Although  natural  affection  to  parents,  children^  and  near  relations,  itTnaH 
grounded  on  the  opinion  of  their  merit,  it  is  much  increased  by  tluit  eoiK 
Bideration.  So  is  every  benevolent  affection.  On  the  contrary,  rt*al  nud<s 
volenee  can  liardly  exist  without  the  opinion  of  demerit  in  the  object. 

There  i»  no  natural  desire  or  a%'crsion^  which  may  not  be  restrained  by 
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opinion.     Thus,  if  a  man  were  athirst,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  drinks 
the  opinion  that  there  was  poison  in  the  cup  would  make  him  forbear. 

It  IS  evident,  that  hope  and  fear,  which  every  natural  desire  or  affection 
may  create,  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  future  good  or  ill. 

Thus  it  appears,  tnat  our  passions,  our  dispositions,  and  our  opinions^ 
have  great  influence  upon  our  animal  principles,  to  strengthen  or  weaken, 
to  excite  or  restrain  them ;  and,  by  that  means,  have  great  influence  upon 
human  actions  and  characters. 

That  brute  animals  have  both  passions  and  dispositions  similar,  in  many 
respects,  to  those  of  men,  cannot  be  doubted.  Whether  they  have  opinions^ 
is  not  so  clear.  I  think  they  have  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
But,  waving  all  dispute  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  granted,  that  opinion  in 
man  has  a  much  wider  field  than  in  brutes.  No  man  will  say,  that  they 
have  systems  of  theology,  morals,  jurisprudence,  or  politics ;  or  that  they 
can  reason  horn  the  laws  of  nature,  in  mechanics,  medicine,  or  agriculture. 

They  feel  the  evils  or  enjoyments  that  are  present ;  probably  they  ima- 
gine those  which  experience  has  associated  with  what  they  feel.  But  they 
can  take  no  large  prospect  either  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  nor  see  through 
a  train  of  consequences. 

A  dog  may  be  deterred  from  eating  what  is  before  him,  by  the  fear  of 
immediate  punishment,  which  he  has  felt  on  like  occasions;  but  he  is 
never  deterred  by  the  consideration  of  health,  or  of  any  distant  good. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  monkey,  having  once  been  in- 
toxicated with  strong  orink,  in  consequence  of  which  it  burnt  its  foot  in 
the  fire,  and  had  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  could  never  after  be  induced  to 
drink  any  thing  but  pure  water.  I  believe  this  is  the  utmost  pitch  which 
the  faculties  of  brutes  can  reach. 

From  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind  we  may 
learn,  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  discipline 
and  government  of  men. 

AU  men,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  must  be  under  the  discipline  and 
government  of  parents  and  tutors.  Men,  who  live  in  society,  must  be 
under  the  government  of  laws  and  magistrates  through  life.  The  govern* 
meiit  of  men  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  exertions  of  human  power. 
And  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  those  who  have  any  share,  either  in 
domestic  or  civil  government,  should  know  the  nature  of  man,  and  how  h^ 
is  to  be  trained  and  governed. 

Of  all  instruments  of  government,  opinion  is  the  sweetest,  and  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man.  Obedience  that  flows  from  opinion  is  real 
freedom,  which  every  man  desires.  That  which  is  extorted  by  fear  of 
punishment  is  slavery  j  a  yoke  which  is  always  galling,  and  which  every 
man  will  shake  off  when  it  is  in  his  power. 

The  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  always  been,  and  will  always 
be,  what  they  are  taught  by  those  whom  they  esteem  to  be  wise  and  gooa ; 
and,  therefore,  in  a  considerable  degree,  are  in  the  power  of  those  who 
govern  them. 

Man,  uncorruptcd  by  bad  habits  and  bad  opinions,  is  of  all  animals 
the  most  tractable;  corrupted  by  these,  he  is  of  all  animals  the  most 
untractable. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  if  ever  civil  government  shall  be  brought  to 
perfection,  it  must  be  the  principal  care  of  the  state  to  make  good  citizens 
by  proper  education,  and  proper  instruction  and  discipline. 

The  most  useful  part  of  medicine  is  that  which  strengthens  the  consti- 
tution, and  prevents  diseases  by  good  regimen ;  the  rest  is  aomewbat  USk% 
propping  a  ruinous  fabric  at  great  expenBe>  wiJi  \ft  YiWXfc  ^''cr^!^*^   '^^^ 
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of  government  is  the  medicine  uf  the  mind,  und  the  most  useful  part  of  it 
is  that  which  prevents  crimes  and  Inid  hahits,  and  trains  men  to  virtue  ami 
gotwl  habits,  by  proper  education  and  discipline. 

The  end  of  government  is  to  make  the  society  happy,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  making  it  good  and  virtuous. 

That  men  in  general  will  Ik;  giK>d  or  bad  meml*ers  of  societv,  aeoordiiig 
to  the  educiitiou  and  di-icipline  by  which  they  have  been  trained^  experience 
may  convince  us. 

The  present  age  has  made  great  advances  in  the  art  of  training  men  to 
military  duty^  It  will  nut  be  said,  that  those  who  enter  into  that  serrice 
are  more  tractable  than  their  fellow-subjects  of  other  professiona.  And  I 
know  not  why  it  should  Ik*  thought  impossible  to  train  men  to  equal  per- 
fection in  the  other  duties  of  good  citizens. 

Wlmt  an  immense  dltTerencc  is  there,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  between  do 
army  properly  trained,  and  a  militia  hastily  drawn  out  of  the  mtiltitude  ? 
What  shonltl  hinder  us  from  thinking,  that,  for  every  parpoee  of  ciril 
government,  there  may  he  a  like  dilfi*rence  betw^een  a  civil  society  pmperiy 
trained  to  virtue,  gocid  habits,  and  right  sentiments,  and  those  civil  eoctetiei 
which  we  now  behold?^ — But  I  fear  I  shall  be  thought  to  digress  from  mj 
subject  into  Utopian  sjwcnlation. 

To  make  an  end  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  animal  princi[ilc«  of 
action^  we  may  take  a  complex  view  of  their  eHVct  in  life^  by  suppouo^  m 
being  actuated  by  principles  of  no  higher  order » to  have  no  conscience  or  sense 
of  duty,  only  let  us  allow  him  that  superioritv  of  understanding,  and  that 

fjower  of  fielf-government,  which  man  actually  has*  Let  us  speculate  s 
ittlc  upon  this  imaginary  being,  and  consider  what  c*>nduct  and  tenor  of 
action  might  be  expected  from  him. 

It  is  evident  he  would  he  a  very  different  animal  from  a  brule^  and 
perhaps  not  very  dilferent,  in  appearance^  from  what  a  grest  part  of  niniK 
kind  18. 

He  would  be  capable  of  considering  the  distant  consequences  of  kk 
actions,  and  of  restraining  or  indulging  his  appetites,  desires,  and  aifecttcms^ 
from  the  consideration  of  distant  good  or  evil. 

He  would  he  capable  of  choosing  some  main  end  of  his  life,  and  planning 
such  a  rule  of  conauct  as  appeared  most  subservient  to  it.  Of  this  we  liaTs 
reason  to  think  no  brute  is  capable. 

We  can  perhaps  conceive  such  a  balance  of  the  animal  princtplcn  of 
action^  as,  ii'ith  very  little  self-government,  might  make  a  man  ti^  be 
a  good  member  of  society,  a  good  companion,  and  to  have  many  amsnbfe 
qualities. 

The  balance  of  our  animal  principles,  I  think,  constitutes  what  tre  call 
a  man's  natural  temper  ;  which  may  be  good  or  bad,  witliout  regard  to  has 
virtue. 

A  man  in  whom  the  benevolent  affections,  the  desire  of  esteem  and  good 
huroonr,  arc  naturally  prevalent,  who  is  of  a  calm  and  dtspasaiooate  natnue, 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  live  with  good  men,  and  associate  with  gnod 
companions,  may  behave  properly  with  little  effort. 

His  natural  temper  leads  liim,  in  most  cases,  to  do  what  virtue  reqnires. 
And  if  he  happens  not  to  lie  exposed  to  those  trying  sitnatiotis,  in  wfaicli 
virtue  crosses  the  natural  bent  of  liis  temper,  he  has  no  great  temptation  to 
act  amiss. 

But  perhaps  a  happv  natural  temper,  joined  with  tndi  a  happy  siHuitioit. 
b  more  ideal  tlian  real,  though  no  doubt  some  men  make  nearer  iqiprsnchw 
to  it  than  others. 

'^e  temper  ftod  the  situalion  oi  mtn  \\  t^mm^T\^  vwiV,  >3mi*.  tbt  i 
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principles  alone^  without  self-government^  would  never  produce  any  regular 
and  consistent  train  of  conduct. 

One  principle  crosses  another.  Without  self-goveTument,  that  which  is 
strongest  at  the  time  will  prevail.  And  that  which  is  weakest  at  one  time 
may,  from  passion,  from  a  change  of  disposition  or  of  fortune,  become 
strongest  at  another  time. 

Every  natural  appetite,  desire,  and  affection,  has  its  own  present  grati- 
fication only  in  view.  A  man,  therefore,  who  has  no  other  leader  than 
these,  would  be  like  a  ship  in  the  ocean  without  hands,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  destined  to  any  port.  He  would  have  no  character  at  all,  but  be 
benevolent  or  spiteful,  pleasant  or  morose,  honest  or  dishonest,  as  the 
present  wind  of  passion  or  tide  of  humour  moved  him. 

Every  man  who  pursues  an  end,  be  it  good  or  bad,  must  be  active  when 
he  is  disposed  to  be  indolent :  he  must  rein  every  passion  and  appetite,  that 
would  lead  him  out  of  his  road. 

Mortification  and  self-denial  are  found  not  in  the  paths  of  virtue  only  ; 
they  are  common  to  every  road  that  leads  to  an  ena,  be  it  ambition,  or 
avarice,  or  even  pleasure  itself.  Every  man  who  maintains  an  uniform  and 
consistent  character^  must  sweat  and  toil,  and  often  struggle  with  his 
present  inclination. 

Yet  those  who  steadilv  pursue  some  end  in  life,  though  they  must  often 
restrain  their  strongest  desires,  and  practise  much  self-denial,  have,  upon 
the  whole,  more  enjoyment  than  those  who  have  no  end  at  all,  but  to 
gratify  the  present  prevailing  inclination. 

A  dog  that  is  made  for  the  chase,  cannot  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  dog 
without  that  exercise.  Keep  him  within  doors,  feed  him  with  the  most 
delicious  fare,  give  him  all  the  pleasures  his  nature  is  capable  of,  he  soon 
becomes  a  dull,  torpid,  unhappy  animal.  No  enjoyment  can  supply  the 
want  of  that  employment  which  nature  has  made  his  chief  good.  I^et  him 
hunt,  and  neither  pain  nor  hunger,  nor  fatigue,  seem  to  be  evils.  Deprived 
of  this  exercise,  he  can  relish  nothing.     Life  itself  becomes  burdensome. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  human  kind  to  say,  that  man,  as  well  as  the 
dog,  is  made  for  hunting,  and  cannot  be  happv  but  in  some  vigorous  pursuii. 
He  has  indeed  nobler  game  to  pursue  than  the  dog,  but  he  must  have  some 
pursuit,  otherwise  life  stagnates,  all  the  Acuities  are  benumbed,  the  spirits 
flag,  and  his  existence  becomes  an  unsupportable  burden. 

Even  the  mere  fox- hunter,  who  has  no  higher  pursuit  than  his  dogs,  has 
more  enjoyment  than  he  who  has  no  pursuit  at  all.  He  has  an  end  in 
view,  and  this  invigorates  his  spirits,  makes  him  despise  pleasure,  and  bear 
cold,  hunger,  and  ^tigue,  as  if  they  were  no  evils. 

Manet  sub  Jove  frigido 
Venator,  tenerae  conjugis  immemor ; 
Sen  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus. 
Sen  rupit  terctes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 
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THERE  ARE  RATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION  IX  MAK. 

MErHANicAL  principles  of  action  produce  their  effect  without  any  viU 
or  intention  on  our  part.  We  may,  by  a  voluntary  eftWt,  hinder  the  efl^ ; 
but  if  it  be  not  hindered  by  will  and  etfort,  it  is  produced  without  tlioii* 

Animal  principles  of  action  require  intention  and  will  in  their  opemlMOv 
but  not  judgment.  They  are,  by  ancient  moraliatdj  very  pra|ierly  cmlM 
cwc^  cupidineXf  blind  desires. 

Having  treated  of  these  two  chisses^  I  proceed  to  the  tliird^  the  ntfiimil 
principles  of  miction  in  man  ;  which  have  that  name^  because  they  csm  hl«t 
no  existence  in  beings  not  endowed  with  reason,  and,  in  all  their  exeitJi«M> 
require,  not  only  intention  and  ivill,  but  judgment  or  reason. 

Tliat  talent  which  we  call  reason,  hy  which  men  that  are  adult  and  ef  ■ 
sound  mind  are  distingnished  from  brutes,  idiots,  and  infants,  has,  in  aD 
QgeSf  among  tlie  learned  and  unlearned,  been  conceived  to  have  twa  otficeit 
to  regulate  our  belief,  and  to  regulate  our  actions  and  conduct. 

Whatever  wc  Wlievej  ^ve  think  ugreeable  to  reasot),  and,  on  tlitit  ucciyaal, 
yield  our  assent  to  it.  Whatever  we  dislielieve,  we  think  conlnirv  t<>  r^amn* 
and,  on  that  account,  dissent  from  it.  Reason  tlierefiire  is  allowed  to  be 
the  principle  hy  which  our  belief  and  opiuions  ought  to  be  regiilatciL 

But  reason  has  been  no  less  universally  conceived  to  be  a  prmcipl0^ 
which  our  actions  ought  to  l>e  regulated. 

To  act  reasonably,  is  a  phrase  no  less  common  in  all  languages, 
judge  reasonably*     We  immediately  approve  of  a  man  s  conduct  i  wheal 
appears  that  he  had  good  reason  for  what  he  did.     And  every  actian 
disapprove,  we  think  unreasonable  or  contrary  to  reason. 

A  way  of  speaking  so  univernal  among  nu^n,  common  to  the  learned 
the  unlearned  in  ail  natioTis,  and  in  all  languages,  must  have  a  mm 
I'o  supjiose  it  to  l)e  words  without  meaning*  is  to  treat,  with  undue 
tempt,  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Supposing  this  phrase  to  have  a  meaning,  we  may  consider  in  what 
reason  may  serve  to  n^diiic  human  conduct,  so  that  son^c  actian^  of  „^_ 
are  to  be  uenominated  reasonable,  and  others  unreasonable. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  reason  withoiil 
judgment,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  any  judgment  of  thin^  ab^tmct  aad 
general  without  some  degree  of  reason. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  principles  of  action  in  the  human  evMistltui 
which,  in  their  nature,  necessarily  imply  such  judgment,  they  arc  tlie 
ciple*  which  we  may  call  rational,  to  distinguish  them  from  njijina] 
ciplcs,  which  imply  desire  and  will,  but  not  judgment^ 


d*  i 

Ihaa^^l 

I'hea^^^l 
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£very  deliberate  human  action  must  be  done  either  as  the  means,  or  as 
an  end ;  as  the  means  to  some  end,  to  which  it  is  subservient^  or  as  an  end^ 
for  its  own  sake>  and  without  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  it. 

That  it  is  a  part  of  the  office  of  reason  to  determine  what  are  the  proper 
means  to  any  end  which  we  desire^  no  man  ever  denied.  But  some  philo- 
sophers, particularly  Mr.  Hume,  think  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  office  of 
reason  to  determine  the  ends  we  ought  to  pursue,  or  the  preference  due  to 
one  end  above  another.  This,  he  thinks,  is  not  the  office  of  reason,  but  of 
taste  or  feeling. 

If  this  be  so,  reason  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  a  principle  of 
action.  Its  office  can  only  be  to  minister  to  the  principles  of  action,  by 
discovering  the  means  of  their  gratification.  Accoroingly  Mr.  Hume  main- 
tains, that  reason  is  no  princi^e  of  action ;  but  that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be^ 
the  servant  of  the  passions. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that,  among  the  various  ends  of  human  ac- 
tions, there  are  some  of  which,  without  reason,  we  could  not  even  form  a 
conception ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  conceived,  a  regard  to  them  is, 
by  our  constitution,  not  only  a  principle  of  action,  but  a  leading  and  go- 
verning principle,  to  which  all  our  animal  principles  are  subordinate,  and 
to  which  they  ought  to  be  subject. 

These  I  shall  call  rational  principles ;  because  they  can  exist  only  in 
beings  endowed  with  reason,  and  because,  to  act  from  these  principles,  is 
what  has  always  been  meant  by  acting  according  to  reason. 

The  ends  of  human  actions  I  have  in  view  are  two,  to  wit.  What  is  good 
for  us  upon  the  whole,  and  what  appears  to  be  our  duty.  They  are  very 
strictly  connected,  lead  to  the  same  course  of  conduct,  and  co-operate  with 
each  other ;  and,  on  that  account,  have  commonly  been  comprehended  under 
one  name,  that  of  reason.  But  as  they  may  be  disjoined,  and  are  really 
distinct  principles  of  action,  I  shall  consider  them  separately. 
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It  will  not  be  denied  that  man,  when  he  comes  to  years  of  understanding, 
is  led,  by  his  rational  nature,  to  form  the  conception  of  what  is  good  for 
him  upon  the  whole. 

How  early  in  life  this  general  notion  of  good  enters  into  the  mind,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  determine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  general  and  abstract  no- 
tions we  form. 

Whatever  makes  a  man  more  happy,  or  more  perfect,  is  good,  and  is  an 
object  of  desire  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  forming  the  conception  of  it. 
The  contrary  is  ill,  and  is  an  object  of  aversion. 

In  the  first  part  of  life  we  have  many  enjoyments  of  various  kinds;  but 
Very  similar  to  those  of  brute  animals. 

They  consist  in  the  exercise  of  our  senses  and  powers  of  motion,  the 
gratification  of  our  appetites,  and  the  exertions  of  our  kind  affections. 
These  are  chequered  with  many  evils  of  pain,  and  fear,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  others. 

But  the  gooos  and  evils  of  this  period  of  life  are  of  short  duration,  and 
soon  forgot.  The  mind  being  regardless  of  the  past,  and  unconcerned  about 
the  future,  we  have  then  no  other  measure  of  ^ood  but  the  present  desire  ; 
no  other  measure  of  evil  but  the  present  aversion. 
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Every  aiiinial  desire  htm  some  particuJaT  and  present  object,  and  lool» 
not  bevujid  that  object  to  its  consequences,  or  to  the  coiinexiaDs  it  may  hsfc 
with  other  thingj^' 

The  ]nesent  object,  which  is  most  attractive,  or  excites  tlic  strongest  de* 
sire,  determines  the  choice^  whatever  be  its  consequences.  The  preatent  evil 
that  prosjiea  most  is  uvoidedj  though  it  bhoidd  be  the  road  to  a  greater  good 
to  come,  or  the  only  ^'ay  to  escape  a  greater  eviL  This  is  the  way  in  wnkli 
brutes  act,  and  the  way  in  which  men  must  act,  till  they  come  to  the  twe 
of  reason. 

As  we  grow  up  to  understandin^tr,  we  extend  our  view  both  fom-ard  and 
liackward.  We  reHect  upon  i^'hat  is  p;^st,  and,  by  the  lamp  of  experienoer 
discern  what  will  probablv  happen  in  time  to  ctjme*  We  find  that  many 
things  which  we  eagerly  acaired  were  too  dearly  purchased^  and  that  this^ 
grievous  for  the  preseutj  like  nauti€oua  medicines^  may  be  salutary  in  the 
issue. 

We  learn  to  observe  tlie  connexions  of  things,  and  the  coDsequc 
our  actions;  and,  tuking  an  extended  vie^v  of  our  existence*  ptist* 
and  future,  we  correct  t)ur  first  notions  of  good  and  ill,  and  form  the  i 
ception  of  what  is  gooil  or  ill  upon  the  whole ;  winch  must  be  estimated^ 
not  from  the  present  feeling,  or  from  the  present  animal  desire  or  avenleit^ 
Ijut  from  a  due  consideration  of  its  consequences,  certain  or  probable,  during 
the  whole  of  our  existence. 

That  which^  taken  with  all  its  discoverable  connexions  oiid  consequciiciit 
brings  more  good  than  ill,  I  call  f^ood  upon  the  vohoU, 

That  brute  animals  Lave  any  conception  of  this  good,  I  sec  no  reason  ta 
believe.  And  it  is  evident,  that  man  cannot  have  the  conception  of  tt»  till 
reason  he  so  far  advanced,  that  he  can  seriously  reilect  upon  the  pa«t»  and 
take  a  prospect  of  the  future  part  of  his  existence* 

It  appears^  therefore,  that  the  very  conception  of  what  is  good  or  ill  lot 
us  upon  the  \vliole,  is  tlie  offspring  of  reason,  and  can  In*  only  in  heiogs 
endowed  with  reason.  And  it  this  conception  give  rise  to  any  principle  of 
action  in  man,  which  he  had  not  before^  that  principle  may  very  prtopeily 
be  called  a  rational  principle  of  action. 

I  jiretend  not  in  this  to  say  any  thing  that  is  new,  but  what  reaaoQ  ilia«- 
gestcd  to  those  wlio  first  turned  their  attention  to  the  philosophy  uf  matatt. 
1  beg  leave  to  quote  one  passage  from  Cicero,  in  his  first  bo<ik  of  Officm  i 
whereiuj  with  his  usual  elegance,  he  expresses  the  substance  of  what  I  bare 
said.  And  there  is  grM>d  reason  to  think  that  Cicero  borrowed  it  froni 
Panaetius,  a  Greek  phihKSopher,  whose  books  of  Oflices  are  lost* 

*'  8ed  inter  hominem  et  bell  nam  hoc  maxime  intereist,  quod  hiec  tantim 
cjunnlum  sensu  movetur,  ad  id  sohim  quod  adest,  quodque  prseaens  eat  aa 
accommodat.  pauJuluin  admodum  sentiens  prteteritum  aut  futumm  :  Hoow 
autem  qunnium  rtitionis  est  partieeps,  \wt  quam  consequentia  cernit> 
rerum  videt,  earumque]>r<egressiia  et  quasi  antecessiones  non  ignonit ;  «ii 
litudines  com |m rat,  et  rebus  pricsentibus  adjungit  atquc  annectit  fai 
facile  totius  Yiim  cursum  videt,  ad  camque  degendam  preparat  lea 
saiias/* 

I  observe  in  the  nejri  place,  Tliat  as  soon  as  we  have  the  conception  iif 
what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  ufmn  the  whole,  we  are  led,  by  our  coustituiion, 
to  seek  the  g(K»d  and  avoid  the  ill ;  and  this  becomes  not  only  a  prindpic 
of  action,  but  a  leading  or  governing  princilde,  to  which  all  yur  anioaal 
principles  ought  to  \w  sulH^rdinale. 

t  am  very  «j>t  to  think  with  Dr.  Price,  thai,  in  intelligent  U^inga,  the 
'^wlml  IS  good,  iit\d  jivcrnion  to  what  is  ill,  is  neccs^iwrily  counccled 
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with  the  intelligent  nature :  and  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  such 
a  being  to  have  the  notion  of  good  without  the  desire  of  it^  or  the  notion  of 
ill  without  aversion  to  it.  Perhaps  there  may  be  other  necessary  connexions 
between  understanding  and  the  best  principles  of  action,  which  our  faculties 
are  too  weak  to  discern.  That  they  are  necessarily  connected  in  him  who 
is  perfect  in  understanding,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe. 

To  prefer  a  greater  go^,  though  distant,  to  a  less  that  is  present ;  to 
choose  a  present  evil,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  or  to  obtain  a  greater 
good,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  all  men,  wise  and  reasonable  conduct ;  and 
when  a  man  acts  the  contrary  part,  all  men  will  acknowledge  that  he  acts 
fooli^ly  and  unreasonably.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that,  in  innumerable 
cases  in  common  life,  our  animal  principles  draw  us  one  way,  while  a  regard 
to  what  is  good  on  the  whole  draws  us  the  contrary  way.  Thus  the  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  two 
are  contrary.  That  in  every  conflict  of  this  kind  the  rational  principle 
ought  to  prevail,  and  the  animal  to  be  subordinate,  is  too  evident  to  need, 
or  to  admit  of  proof. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  to  pursue  what  is  good  upon  the  whole, 
and  to  avoid  what  is  ill  upon  the  whole,  is  a  rational  principle  of  action, 
grounded  upon  our  constitution  as  reasonable  creatures. 

It  appears  that  it  is  not  without  just  cause,  that  this  principle  of  action 
has  in  all  ages  been  called  reason,  in  opposition  to  our  animal  principles, 
which  in  common  language  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  passions. 

The  first  not  only  operates  in  a  calm  and  cool  manner,  like  reason, 
but  implies  real  judgment  in  all  its  operations.  The  second,  to  wit,  the 
passions,  are  blind  desires,  of  some  particular  object,  without  any  judgment 
or  consideration,  whether  it  be  good  for  us  upon  the  whole,  or  ill. 

It  appears  also,  that  the  fundamental  maxim  of  prudence  and  of  all  good 
morals.  That  the  passions  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  under  the  dominion  of 
reason,  is  not  only  self-evident,  when  rightly  understood,  but  is  expressed 
according  to  the  common  use  and  propriety  of  language. 

The  contrary  maxim  maintained  by  Mr.  Hume,  can  only  be  defended 
by  a  gross  and  palpable  abuse  of  words.  For,  in  order  to  defend  it,  he 
must  include  under  the  passions,  that  very  principle  which  has  always,  in 
all  languages,  been  callea  reason,  and  never  was,  in  any  language,  called  a 
passion.  And  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  reason  he  must  exclude  the 
most  important  part  of  it,  by  which  we  are  able  to  discern  and  to  pursue 
what  appears  to  be  good  upon  the  whole.  And  thus,  including  the  most 
important  part  of  reason  under  passion,  and  making  the  least  important 
part  of  reason  to  be  the  whole,  he  defends  his  favourite  paradox,  That  reason 
18,  and  ought  to  be,  the  servant  of  the  passions. 

To  judge  of  what  is  true  or  false  in  speculative  points,  is  the  oflice  of 
speculative  reason ;  and  to  judge  of  what  is  good  or  ill  tor  us  upon  the 
wliole,  is  the  oflice  of  practical  reason.  Of  true  and  false  there  are  no  de- 
grees ;  but  of  good  and  ill  there  are  many  degrees,  and  many  kinds ;  and 
men  are  very  apt  to  form  erroneous  opinions  concerning  them ;  misled  by 
their  passions,  by  the  authority  of  the  multitude,  and  by  other  causes. 

Wise  men,  in  all  ages,  have  reckoned  it  a  chief  point  of  wisdom,  to  make 
a  right  estimate  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  life.  They  have  laboured  to  dis- 
cover the  errors  of  the  multitude  on  this  important  point,  and  to  warn  others 
against  them. 

The  ancient  moralists,  though  divided  into  sects,  all  agreed  in  this,  I'hat 
opinion  has  a  mighty  influence  upon  what  we  commonly  account  the  goods 
and  ills  of  life,  to  alleviate  or  to  aggravate  them. 
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Ttw  Stoics  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  conclude  that  they  all  depend 
opinion.     lUttrn  'YirfAijil^tc  wa^  a  favourite  maxim  \*ith  them. 

We  see,  indeed,  that  the  same  station  or  condition  of  life  whicli 
one  mail  happy*  makes  another  miserable,  and  to  a  third  is  perfectlir  In- 
diJferent.  We  see  men  miserable  throutjh  life,  from  vain  fears,  and  anxiom 
desires,  pounded  ftolel}"  up  in  wrong  opinions      We  see  men  \vi 


selves  out  with  toilsome  days,  and  sleepless  nights,  in  pursuit  of  some  object 

which  they  never  atta*  ''  *       '  * 

perhaps  real  dis^^ist. 


sleepics 
ii,  when 


attained,  gives  little  satiafkctiao^ 


The  evils  of  life,  which  every  man  must  feci,  have  a  wery  diflTerent  effect 
upon  different  men.  What  sinks  one  into  despair  and  absolute  mifleiTt 
rouses  the  virtue  and  magnanimity  of  another,  who  bears  it  a»  the  lot  ol 
humanity,  and  as  the  discipline  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Father  in  iiecfio* 
He  rises  superior  to  adversity^  and  is  made  wiser  and  better  bj  it,  and  coo* 
sequently  happier. 

It  is  therefore  of  tlic  last  importance,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  to  ksivc  joit 
opinions,  with  respect  to  good  and  evil ;  and  surely  it  is  the  province  of 
reason  to  correct  wTong  opinions,  and  to  lead  us  into  those  that  are  jnsii 
and  true* 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  men's  passions  and  appetites  too  oi^n  draw  diiai 
to  act  contrary  to  their  cool  judgment  and  opinion  of  what  is  best  for  tlicni* 
Video  meliora  proboqxtCf  deteriora  sequ&r,  is  the  case  in  every  willnl  de* 
viation  from  our  true  interest  and  our  duty. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  man  is  self-condemned,  he  sees  that  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  brute,  when  he  ought  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  man.  Ht 
is  convinced  that  reason  ought  to  have  restrained  his  passion,  and  not  to 
have  given  the  rein  to  it. 

Wiien  he  feels  the  bad  effects  of  his  conduct,  he  imputes  them  to  him- 
self, and  w^ould  be  stung  with  remorse  for  his  folly,  though  he  had  no  ic* 
count  to  make  to  a  superior  Being.  He  lias  sinned  against  himself^  and 
brought  upon  his  own  head  the  punishment  which  his  folly  deserved. 

From  tills  wTmay  see,  that  this  rational  principle  of  a  regard  to  our  good 
upon  the  whole,  gives  us  the  conception  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  hutnaii 
conduct,  at  least  of  a  ujtxe  and  a  foaUnh.  It  prtwluces  a  kind  of  self-ap- 
probation, when  the  passions  and  appetites  are  kept  in  their  due  subjectiofi 
to  it ;  and  a  kind  of  remorse  and  compunction  when  it. yields  to  them. 

In  these  respects,  this  principle  is  so  simjJar  to  the  moral  principlr»  or 
conscience,  and  so  interwo\'en  with  it,  that  bnh  are  commonly  comprebeiidcd 
under  the  name  of  reason.  This  similarity  led  many  of  the  ancient  pliife- 
sophcrsj  and  some  among  the  moderns,  to  resolve  conscience,  or  a  sense  af_ 
duty,  entirely  into  a  regard  to  wliat  is  good  for  us  upon  the  whole. 

That  thev  are  distinct  principles  of  action,  though  both  lead  to  tlie 
conduct  in  life,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  co«* 
Mcience* 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  TEKDENCV  OP  THIS  PRlHCIPLfi. 


It  has  l>ecn  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  men,  in  all  ages,  that  this  priQci|de» 
of  a  regard  to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  in  a  man  duly  enligHtened,  f     ^ — 
lothe  practice  of  e%'crv  \-irtue. 

Tills  was  acknowlecfged,  even  by  Epicurus ;  and  the  best  moral ijitt  ai 
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the  ancients  derived  all  the  virtues  from  tliis  principle.  For,  among  them, 
the  whole  of  morals  was  reduced  to  this  question.  What  is  the  greatest 
good  ?  Or  what  course  of  conduct  is  best  for  us  upon  the  whole  ? 

In  order  to  resolve  this  question,  they  divided  goods  into  three  classes^ 
the  goods  of  the  body ;  the  goods  of  fortune,  or  external  goods ;  and  the 
goods  of  the  mind ;  meaning,  by  the  last,  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Comparing  these  different  classes  of  goods,  they  showed,  with  convincing 
evidence,  that  the  goods  of  the  mind  are,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  those 
of  the  body  and  of  fortune,  not  only  as  they  have  more  dignity,  are  more 
durable,  and  less  exposed  to  the  strokes  of  fortune,  but  diiefly  as  they  are 
the  only  goods  in  our  power,  and  which  depend  wholly  on  our  conduct. 

Epicurus  himself  maintained,  that  the  wise  man  may  be  happy  in  the 
tranquillity  of  his  mind,  even  when  racked  with  pain,  and  strugghng  with 
adversity. 

They  observed  very  justly,  that  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  even  those  of 
the  boay,  depend  much  on  opinion ;  and  tliat,  when  our  opinion  of  them  is 
duly  corrected  by  reason,  we  shall  find  them  of  small  value  in  themselves. 

How  can  he  be  happy  who  places  his  happiness  in  things  which  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  attain,  or  in  things  from  which,  when  attained,  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, or  a  stroke  of  fortune,  may  tear  him  asunder  ? 

The  value  we  put  upon  things,  and  our  uneasine^  in  the  want  of  them, 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  our  desires ;  correct  the  desire,  and  the  un- 
easiness ceases. 

The  fear  of  the  evils  of  body  and  of  fortune  is  often  a  greater  evil  than 
the  things  we  fear.  As  the  wise  man  moderates  his  desires  by  temperance, 
so,  to  real  or  imaginary  dangers,  he  opposes  the  shield  of  fortitude  and 
magnanimity,  which  raises  him  above  himself,  and  makes  him  happy  and 
triumphant  in  those  moments  wherein  others  are  most  miserable. 

These  oracles  of  reason  led  the  Stoics  so  far  as  to  maintain.  That  all  de- 
sires and  fears,  with  regard  to  things  not  in  our  power,  ought  to  be  totally 
eradicated ;  that  virtue  is  the  only  good ;  that  what  we  o&ll  the  goods  of 
the  body  and  of  fortune,  are  really  things  indifferent,  which  may,  according 
to  circumstances,  prove  good  or  ill,  and  therefore  have  no  intrinsic  goodness 
in  themselves ;  that  our  sole  business  ought  to  be,  to  act  our  part  well,  and 
to  do  what  is  right,  without  the  least  concern  about  things  not  in  our  power, 
which  we  ought,  with  perfect  acquiescence,  to  leave  to  the  care  of  him  who 
governs  the  world. 

This  noble  and  elevated  conception  of  human  wisdom  and  duty  was 
taught  by  Socrates,  free  from  the  extravagances  which  the  Stoics  afterwards 
joined  with  it.  We  see  it  in  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato;  from  which  Juvenal 
hath  taken  it  in  his  tenth  satire,  and  adorned  it  with  the  graces  of  poetry. 

Omnibus  in  terris  quae  sunt  a  Oadibus  usque 
Auroram  et  Oangen,  pauci  dignoscere  possunt 
Vera  bona,  atque  illis  multum  diversa,  remota 
Erroris  nebula.     Quid  enim  ratione  timemus  ? 
Aut  cupimus  ?  Quid  tam  dextra  pede  ooncupis  ut  te 
Conatus  non  pceniteat,  votique  peracti  ? 
Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines  ?  Si  consilium  vis, 
Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris. 
Nam  pro  jucundis  aptissima  quseque  dabunt  Dii. 
Charior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi.     Nos  animorum 
Impulsu,  et  caeca  magnaque  cupidine  ducti, 
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Canjugiuiti  pottmus,  partumque  iixoris ;  at  illia 
Nolum  qui  puerif  qtialisque  fiitura  sit  uxor. 
Fortem  jkjscc  aniniym.,  et  mortis  terrore  carentctn. 
Qui  spat  ill  m  vitii*  extreniuni  inter  munera  ponat 
NiituriK  ;  qui  fcrre  queat  quovscunque  kbon*5, 
Nesciat  irdsci,  cupiat  nihil,  et  jwtiore* 
Herculia  jtTumiias  crcdat,  ssevofique  laborcfi 
Et  venerc,  et  cccrii^,  et  plum  is,  Sardanapali. 

Monstro  quid  ipse  tibi  p«ssis  dare.    Semita  certe 
Trtinquilla?  piT  virtutem  patet  unica  vltaj. 
Nullum  nuuieii  abest  si  sit  prudeutia  ;  sed  te 
Nos  fkcimus,  Fortunaj  Deam,  cctduqut:  locamua* 

Eveu  Horace,  in  liis  serious  momenta^  falk  into  tliis  syatetn. 

Nil  admirarii  prope  res  est  una  Numici, 
Solaque  qu«e  possit  facere  et  uervare  beatum. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  Stoical  system  of  morals,  even  when  we  tUak 
that,  in  some  ptaiits,  it  went  beyond  the  pitch  of  human  natttre.  The 
virtue,  the  temperance,  the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  of  same  w1m»  m^ 
cerely  embraced  it,  amidst  all  the  riattery  of  sovereign  pfuvcr  mad  the 
luxury  of  a  court.,  will  be  everlasting  muniiments  to  the  haiiDiir  of  »>— * 
system,  and  to  the  honour  of  liumau  nature. 

That  a  due  regard  to  what  is  best  for  us  upon  the  whole,  in  mn  »• 
lightened  mind,  leads  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  may  be  aligned  from 
considering  what  we  think  be^t  for  those  for  whom  we  hare  the  witnm 
affection,  and  whose  good  wu  tender  as  our  own*  In  judging  §tft^ 
selves,  our  passions  and  appetites  lure  apt  to  bias  our  judgment  ;  but 
we  judge  for  others,  this  bias  is  removed,  and  we  judge  im[nirtiitUT'- 

What  is  il  then  tljat  a  wise  man  would  wish  as  the  greatest  good  t 
brother,  a  son,  or  a  friend  ? 

Is  it  that  he  may  spend  his  life  in  a  constant  round  of  the  ]>lca8itf«i  if 
sense,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day* 

No,  surely  ;  we  wisli  him  to  be  a  man  of  real  virtue  and  worth.  We 
mm  wish  for  him  an  Iionourable  station  in  life  ;  but  only  i^'itb  this  ciw- 
ditjon,  that  he  acquit  himself  honourably  in  it,  and  acquire  just  reputatioil. 
by  beiijg  nseful  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.  We  would  a  thou^UMl 
times  rather  wish  him  honourably  to  undergo  the  labours  of  Hercules^  tiss 
to  dissolve  in  pleasure  with  8ardanapahis. 

Such  would  be  the  wijsh  of  every  man  of  understanding  for  the  frieaid 
whom  he  Jovcs  as  his  own  soul.  Such  things,  therefore,  he  jud^s  Iv  br 
best  for  him  upon  the  wliole  ;  and  if  he  judges*  otherwise  for  himself,  ji  is 
only  because  his  judgment  is  perverted  by  animal  jmssions  and  deairrs. 

The  sum  of  what  bos  been  said  in  these  three  chapters  aHMRmia  la 
this: 

There  is  a  principle  of  action  in  men  that  are  adult  and  of  a  a^Tttl 
niind«  which,  in  all  uges,  has  been  called  rtasofit  and  set  in  opposltmi  ta 
tlic  animal  nriucijjles  which  we  call  the  pasiiottx,  llie  ultimate  object  irf 
thu  principle  ig  what  we  judge  to  lie  good  n|)on  the  whole.  This  ia  aai 
the  object  of  any  of  our  animal  principles,  tliey  \mng  all  directed  tp  |«r* 
licuUr  objects,  without  any  comparison  with  othersi,  or  any  comdderat' 
af  their  being  gomi  or  ill  upon  the  whole. 

What  is  good  upon  the  whole  cannot  even  be  conceived  withoim  tlia  i 
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ercise  of  reason^  and  therefore  cannot  be  an  object  to  beinga  that  have  not 
some  degree  of  reason. 

As  soon  as  we  have  the  conception  of  this  object,  we  are  led,  by  our  con- 
stitution, to  desire  and  pursue  it.  It  justly  claims  a  preference  to  all 
objects  a£  pursuit  that  can  come  in  competition  with  it.  In  preferring  it 
to  any  gratification  that  opposes  it,  or  in  submitting  to  any  pain  or  morti- 
fication which  it  requires,  we  act  according  to  reason;  and  every  such 
action  is  accompaniea  with  self-approbation,  and  the  approbation  of  man- 
kind* The  contrary  actions  are  accompanied  with  shame  and  self-con- 
demnation in  the  agent,  and  with  contempt  in  the  spectator,  as  foolish  and 
unreasonable. 

The  right  application  of  this  principle  to  our  conduct  requires  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  human  life,  and  a  correct  judgment  and  estimate  of  its 
goods  and  evils,  with  respect  to  their  intrinsic  worth  and  dignity,  their 
constancy  and  duration,  and  their  attainableness.  He  must  be  a  wise  man 
indeed,  if  any  such  man  there  be,  who  can  perceive  in  every  instance,  or 
even  in  every  important  instance,  what  is  best  for  him  upon  the  whole,  if 
he  have  no  other  rule  to  direct  his  conduct. 

However,  according  to  the  best  judgment  which  wise  men  have  been 
able  to  form,  this  principle  leads  to  the  practice  of  eveij  virtue.  It  leads 
directly  to  the  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  And,  when 
we  consider  ourselves  as  social  creature^  whose  happiness  or  misery  is  very 
much  connected  wiUi  that  of  our  fellow-men ;  wnen  we  consider,  that 
there  are  many  benevolent  affections  planted  in  our  constitution,  whose  ex- 
ertions make  a  capital  part  of  our  gooa  and  enjoyment ;  from  these  consider- 
ations, this  principle  leads  us  also,  though  more  indirectly,  to  the  practice 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  all  the  social  virtues.  ^    ' 

It  is  true,  that  a  regard  to  our  own  good  cannot^  of  itself,  produce  any 
benevolent  affiection.  But,  if  sudi  affections  be  a  part  of  our  constitution^ 
and  if  the  exercise  of  Uiem  make  a  capital  part  of  our  happiness,  a  regard 
to  our  o^vn  good  ought  to  lead  us  to  cultivate  and  exercise  them>  as  every 
benevolent  flection  makes  the  good  of  others  to  be  our  own* 
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Having  explained  the  nature  of  this  principle  of  aetioD^  and  shown  in 
general  the  tenor  of  conduct  to  which  it  leads,  I  shall  conclude  what  relates 
to  it,  by  pointing  out  some  of  its  defects,  if  it  be  supposed,  as  it  has  been 
by  some  philosophers,  to  be  the  only  regulating  principle  of  humfuoi 
conduct. 

Upon  that  suppodtion,  it  would  neither  be  a  sufficiently  plain  rule  of 
conduct,  nor  would  it  raise  the  human  character  to  that  degree  of  ptf - 
fection  of  which  it  is  capable,  nor  would  it  yield  so  much  real  nappiness  as 
when  it  is  joined  with  another  rational  principle  of  action,  to  wit,  a  disin- 
terested regard  to  duty. 

First,  I  apprehend  the  greater  part  of  mankind  can  never  attain  such 
extensive  views  of  human  life,  ana  so  correct  a  judgment  of  good  and  ill, 
as  the  right  application  of  this  principle  requires. 

1  he  authority  of  the  poet  before  quoted  is  of  weight  in  this  point. 

N  N 
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"  Pfltici  flignascere  mssunt  vera  bona,  rcmotn  rrroris  ncliula/*      The 
rancc  of  the  bulk  of  loankiiit!  concurs  with  tbe  strength  uf  ibeir 
to  lead  llicm  iuto  error  in  this  most  important  point. 

Every  man,  in  Ins  calm  moments,  wishes  to  know  what  is  best  Ibr  Ii£bi 
on  tbe  whole*  and  to  do  it.  But  the  difficulty  of  discovering  it  d<«rlf* 
amid  such  variety  of  opinions  jjnd  the  imjwrtnnity  of  present  d/tmrmt 
tempt  men  to  f;ive  over  tlic  search,  and  to  yield  to  the  present  tnclinaliaaL 

Thougfb  philosojihers  tmd  moralists  have  taken  much  hiudable  ttttat  !• 
correct  the  errors  of  mankind  in  this  great  point,  their  instnieliuiitt  irc 
known  to  few ;  they  have  little  influence  npin  the  greiiter  part  of  tliqM>ii 
whom  they  are  knoi\'n,  and  sometimes  little  even  upon  the  plulaM|ibrr 
himself, 

Speculative  discoveries  gradually  spread  from  the  knowing  u^  tht  ^ 
norant,  and  difTuse  themselves  nver  allj  so  that,  with  regard  to  thetii,  Vm 
world,  it  may  be  hoped*  will  still  be  g:rowing  wist*r.  But  the  emw^  rf 
men^  with  regard  to  what  is  truly  f^ood  or  ill,  after  being  djacovered  mad 
refuted  in  every  age,  arc  still  prevalent. 

Men  stand  in  need  of  a  s harper  monitor  to  their  duty  than  a  dttbioai 
view  of  distant  good.  There  is  reason  to  Ixdieve,  that  a  present  svnav  «f 
duty  has,  in  many  cases,  a  strono;er  influence  than  the  Qppr«*lieiiitMiii  «f 
distant  goml  woijld  have  of  itself.  And  it  cj\nnot  \w  dooUted^  tllBl  m 
sense  of  guilt  and  demerit  is  a  mure  pungent  reprover  than  the  bare 
hension  of  having  mistaken  our  true  intereiit. 

The  hriive  scildier,  in  exposing  himself  to  danger  and  deaths  is 
ufrt  by  a  cohl  computation  of  the  good  and  the  ill,  but  by  n  noble  and 
eleviited  sense  of  military  duty. 

A  philosopher  shows,  by  a  copious  and  just  induction,  what  is  oar  i^ 
gocKl  and  what  our  itL     hut  thin  kind  of  reasoning  is  not  eiksilr  apfire- 
bended  by  the  Imlk  of  men.     It  has  Uw  little  force  upon  their  mtDdai^^^ 
resist  the  sophistry  of  the  passions.     They  are  apt  to  think,  that  if  il^^l 
rnleH  be  gotta  in  the  general,  they  may  admit  of  particular  exceptions,^^^^ 
that  what  is  good  for  the  greater  part,  may  to  some  persons^  on  accfituit  of 
particular  circumstances,  be  ilL 

Thus,  I  apprehend*  that,  if  we  had  no  plainer  rule  to  direct  our 
in  life  than  a  regard  to  our  greatest  good,  the  greatest  part  of 
would  be  fatally  mifiled,  even  by  ignorance  of  the  road  Ui  it. 

Secondly/ f  lliough  a  steady  pursuit  of  our  own  real  good  tnay^  in  mm  «»- 
lightened  mind,  produce  a  kind  of  virtue  which  is  entitled  to  some  dcsftv 
of  approliation,  yet  it  can  never  prtjduce  the  noblest  kind  of  virtUje,  wSkfc 
claims  our  highest  love  und  e^leeni. 

We  account  him  a  wise  man  who  is  wise  for  himself;  and,  if  he  mo- 
ftecutes  this  end  through  difhculttes  and  temptations  tliat  lie  in  hii>  Wttr» 
his  character  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  man  who,  having  the  amine  wmI 
in  view,  is  continually  starting  out  of  the  road  to  it,  from  an  attJichmigit  I* 
his  aj>|>etites  and  passions,  and  doing  every  day  what  he  kjiowa  lie  altaU 
heart dy  rc|K*nt. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  wise  man,  whose  thoughts  and  ciireB  am  all  rcmteftd 
ultimately  in  himself,  who  indulges  even  his  social  affectiona  only  witJi 
A  riew  to  his  own  good,  is  not  the  man  whom  we   cordially  lorv^   r'v^ 

Like  a  cunning  merchant,  he  carries  his  goods  to  the  best  markeC,  mnA 
watdiex  even  o^jwrtutiity  of  putting  them  otf  to  the  U'nt  necoutat.  He 
doe»  wcil  anil  wi»ely.     But  it  in  for  himfielf.     We  on-e  htm  nothing  opcm 
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this  account.  Even  when  he  does  good  to  others  he  means  only  to  serve 
himself ;  and  therefore  has  no  just  claim  to  their  gratitude  or  affection. 

This  surely,  if  it  be  virtue,  is  not  the  noblest  kind,  but  a  low  and  mer- 
cenary species  of  it.  It  can  neither  give  a  noble  elevation  to  the  mind 
that  possesses  it,  nor  attract  the  esteem  and  love  of  others. 

Our  cordial  love  and  esteem  is  due  only  to  the  man  whose  soul  is  not 
contracted  within  itself,  but  embraces  a  more  extensive  object :  who  Idves 
virtue,  not  for  her  dowry  only,  but  for  her  own  sake :  whose  benevolence 
is  not  selfish,  but  generous  and  disinterested :  who,  forgetful  of  himself, 
has  the  common  good  at  heart,  not  as  the  means  only,  but  as  the  end : 
who  abhors  what  is  base,  though  he  were  to  be  a  gainer  by  it,  and  loves 
that  whicli  is  right,  although  he  should  suffer  by  it. 

Such  a  man  we  esteem  the  perfect  man,  compared  with  whom,  he  who 
has  no  other  aim  but  good  to  himself,  is  a  mean  and  despicable  character. 

Disinterested  goodness  and  rectitude  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  nature, 
without  which  he  might  be  an  object  of  fear  or  hope,  but  not  of  true  de- 
votion. And  it  is  the  image  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  human  cha- 
racter that  is  the  glory  of  man. 

To  serve  God  and  be  useful  to  mankind,  without  any  concern  about  our 
own  good  and  happiness,  is,  I  believe,  beyond  the  pitch  of  human  nature. 
But  to  serve  Goa  and  be  useful  to  men,  merely  to  obtain  good  to  ourselves, 
or  to  avoid  ill,  is  servility,  and  not  that  liberal  service  which  true  devotion 
and  real  virtue  require. 

Thirdljf^  Though  one  might  be  apt  to  think,  that  he  has  the  best  chance 
for  happiness,  who  has  no  other  end  of  his  deliberate  actions  but  his  own 
good ;  yet  a  little  consideration  may  satisfy  us  of  the  contrary. 

A  concern  for  our  own  good  is  not  a  principle  that,  of  itself,  gives  any 
enjoyment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  fill  tne  mind  with  fear,  and  care, 
and  anxiety.  And  these  concomitants  of  this  principle  often  give  pain  and 
uneasiness,  that  overbalance  the  good  they  have  in  view. 

We  may  here  compare,  in  point  of  present  happiness,  two  imaginary 
characters ;  the  first,  of  the  man  who  has  no  other  ultimate  end  of  his  de- 
liberate actions  but  his  own  good ;  and  who  has  no  regard  to  virtue  or 
duty,  but  as  the  means  to  that  end.  The  second  character  is  that  of  the 
man  who  is  not  indifferent  with  regard  to  his  own  good,  but  has  another 
ultimate  end,  perfectly  consistent  with  it,  to  wit,  a  disinterested  love  of 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  or  a  regard  to  duty  as  an  end. 

Comparing  these  two  characters  in  point  of  happiness,  that  we  may  give 
all  possible  advantage  to  the  selfish  principle,  we  shall  suppose  the  man 
who  is  actuated  solely  by  it  to  be  so  far  enlightened  as  to  see  it  his  interest 
to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world,  and  that  he  follows 
the  same  course  of  conduct  from  the  motive  of  his  own  good  only,  which 
the  other  does  in  a  great  measure,  or  in  some  measure,  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  rectitude. 

Wc  put  the  case  so  as  that  the  difference  between  these  two  persons 
may  be,  not  in  what  they  do,  but  in  the  motive  from  which  they  do  it : 
ana  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  acts  from  the  noblest  and 
most  generous  motive,  will  have  most  happiness  in  his  conduct. 

The  one  labours  only  for  hire,  without  any  love  to  the  wwk.  The  other 
loves  the  work,  and  thinks  it  the  noblest  and  most  honourable  he  can  be  em- 
ployed in.  To  the  first,  the  mortification  and  self-denial  which  the  course 
of  virtue  requires,  is  a  grievous  task,  which  he  submits  to  only  through  ne- 
cessity. To  the  other  it  is  victory  and  triumph,  in  the  most  honourable 
warfare. 
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It  ought  fartlier  to  be  cansideretl,  That  altliough  wise  men  have  < 
that  virtiit.^  is  the  only  road  to  liappiness,  thii*  conclusion  is  fotinilecl  i 
upon  the  natnnil  respect  men  have  for  virtue,  and  tlie  good  or  haf 
that  is  intriiibic  to  it  and  ariw^s  from  the  love  of  it.     If  we  suppoee  a  i 
as  we  11  uw  d«i,  altogetlier  destitute  of  this  principle,  who  considfiml ' 
only  as  the  means  to  another  end,  there  ia  no  rc^ison  to  think  tliat  lie  ' 
ever  take  it  to  he  the  road  to  happiness,  would  wander  for  ever  saekt 
ohjectj  where  it  is  not  to  be  fuuud. 

The  road  of  duty  is  so  plain^  that  the  man  who  seeks  it,  with  ma  ep* 
right  heart,  cannot  eroatly  err  from  it.     But  the  road  to  bappbicas,  if  mUL 
be  supposed  the  only  end  our  nature  leads  us  to  pursue*  wt»tild  lie  f 
dark  and  intricate,  full  of  snares  and  dangers,  and  therefore  not  to  be  i 
ivithout  fear,  and  care,  and  perplexity. 

The  happy  man,  therefore,  is  not  he  whose  happiness  is  his  €adf  t 
hut  lie  ^vho,  with  |)erfect  resignation,  leaves  the  care  of  his  happmcM  to 
Him  who  made  hinij  while  he  pursues  with  ardour  the  road  of  his  dmtf* 

TJiis  gives  an  elevation  to  his  niind^  which  la  reiil  happiness*,  fttifgil  rf 
care,  and  fear»  and  anxiety,  anddisiippointnient,  it  brings  joy  and  triiiBipk 
It  gives  a  relitih  to  every  good  we  enjoy,  and  lirings  good  out  of  evil. 

And  as  no  man  can  l)e  indifferent  about  tiis  happinesSj  the  good  nan  hm 
the  coui^ilation  to  know,  that  he  constdls  his  happiness  most  eHeetaillf, 
when,  without  any  painful  anxiety  about  future  events,  he  does  hia  dolT* 

Thiis,  I  think,  it  appears,  That  although  a  regard  to  our  good  fllMllt  tot 
whole,  be  a  rational  priiicipk*  in  man,  yet  if  it  be  Rup|iosed  the  only  n^P*- 
lating  princij)le  of  our  conduct,  it  would  be  a  more  uncertain  rule,  it  w 
give  far  less  perfection  to  the  human  character,  and  far  less  happiness^  I 
when  jobied  with  another  rational  principle,  to  \v\t,  a  regard  to  duty* 


CHAPTER  V, 


OF  THE  NOTION  OF  DUTY,  RRGTITUDB^    MORAL  08LlOATl€m# 

A  UK  I  NO  endowed  with  tlie  animal  principles  of  action  only,  nsy  It 
capable  of  being  tn^iited  to  certain  piirjioses  by  discipline,  as  we  see  vmn 
brute  animals  are,  hut  would  he  altogether  incapable  of  being  gOFemed  bf 
Jaw. 

The  subject  of  law  must  have  the  conception  of  a  general  nile  of  coodncit 
which,  witliont  some  degree  of  reason,  he  cannot  have.  He  must  UkewiiB 
have  a  sufficient  inducement  to  oliey  the  law,  even  when  his  strongest 
mal  <lesires  to  draw  him  the  contrary  way. 

This  inducement  may  be,  a  sense  of  interest,  or  a  sense  of  doty, 
concurring. 

Tliese  are  the  only  principles  I  am  able  to  conceive,  which  obh  : 
ably  induce  a  man  to  regidate  all  his  actions  according  to  a  eertsin  j 
rule  or  law.     They  may  therefore  lie  justly  called  the  rational  [ 
of  action,  since  tliey  aui  have  no  place  but  in  a  being  endowed  with 
and  since  it  is  by  them  only  that  man  is  capable  either  of  polittcail 
moral  government. 

Without  them,  human  life  would  he  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  _ 

left  to  Ik*  airrted  liy  u'inds  and  tides  us  they  luipp'U*     It  Ud<mg»  ta  thr 
rational  imrt  ftf  our  nature  to  intend  u  certain  port,  as  the  end  of  the  voy^e 
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of  life ;  to  take  the  advantage  of  winds  and  tides  when  they  are  favourable^ 
and  to  bear  up  against  them  when  they  are  unfavourable. 

A  sense  of  interest  may  induce  us  to  do  this  when  a  suitable  reward  is 
set  before  us.  But  there  is  a  nobler  principle  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
which^  in  many  cases^  gives  a  clearer  and  more  certain  rule  of  conduct^ 
than  a  regard  merely  to  interest  would  give,  and  a  principle,  without  which 
man  would  not  be  a  moral  agent. 

A  man  is  prudent  when  he  consults  his  real  interest,  but  he  cannot  be 
virtuous  if  he  has  no  regard  to  duty. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  this  regard  to  duty  as  a  rational  principle  of 
action  in  man,  and  as  that  principle  alone  by  which  he  is  capable  either  of 
virtue  or  vice. 

I  shall  first  offer  some  observations  with  regard  to  the  general  notion  of 
duty,  and  its  contrary,  or  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct,  and  then 
consider  how  we  come  to  judge  and  determine  certain  things  in  human 
conduct  to  be  right^  and  others  to  be  wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  notion  or  conception  of  duty,  I  take  it  to  be  too 
simple  to  admit  of  a  logical  de6nition. 

We  can  define  it  o3y  by  synonymous  words  or  phrases,  or  by  its  pro- 
perties and  necessary  concomitants ;  as  when  we  say,  that  it  is  what  we 
ought  to  do,  what  is  fair  and  honest,  what  is  approvable,  what  every  man 
professes  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  what  all  men  praise,  and  what  is  in 
Itself  laudable,  though  no  man  ^ould  praise  it. 

I  observe,  in  the  nej?t  place.  That  the  notion  of  duty  cannot  be  resolved 
into  that  of  interest,  or  what  is  most  for  our  happiness. 

Every  man  may  be  satisfied  of  this  who  attends  to  his  own  conceptions, 
and  the  language  of  all  mankind  shows  it.  When  I  say  this  is  my  interest, 
I  mean  one  thing ;  when  I  say  it  is  my  duty,  I  mean  another  thing.  And 
thouffh  the  same  course  of  action,  when  rightly  understood,  may  be  both 
my  duty  and  my  interest,  the  conceptions  are  very  different.  Both  are 
reasonable  motives  to  action,  but  quite  distinct  in  their  nature. 

I  presume  it  will  be  granted,  that  in  every  man  of  real  worth,  there  is  a 

Srinciple  of  honour,  a  r^ard  to  what  is  honourable  or  dishonourable,  very 
istinct  from  a  r^ard  to  his  interest.  It  is  folly  in  a  man  to  disregard  his 
interest,  but  to  do  what  is  dishonourable  is  baseness.  The  first  may  move 
our  pity,  or,  in  some  cases,  our  contempt,  but  the  last  provokes  our  indig- 
nation. 

As  these  two  principles  are  different  in  their  nature,  and  not  resolvable 
into  one,  so  the  principle  of  honour  is  evidently  superior  in  dignity  to  that 
of  interest. 

No  man  will  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  who  should  plead  his 
interest  to  justify  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  dishonourable ;  but  to  sacri- 
fice interest  to  honour  never  costs  a  blush. 

It  likewise  will  be  allowed  by  every  man  of  honour,  that  this  principle 
is  not  to  be  resolved  into  a  regard  to  our  reputation  among  men,  otherwise 
the  man  of  honour  would  not  deserve  to  be  trusted  in  the  dark.  He  would 
have  no  aversion  to  lie,  or  cheat,  or  play  the  coward,  when  he  had  no  dread 
of  being  discovered. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  every  man  of  real  honour  feels  an 
abhorrence  of  certain  actions,  because  they  are  in  themselves  base,  and  feels 
an  obligation  to  certain  other  actions,  because  they  arc  in  themselves  what 
honour  requires ;  and  this,  independently  of  any  consideration  of  interest  or 
reputation. 

This  is  an  immediate  moral  obligation.     This  principle  of  honour,  which 
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IB  acknowledged  by  all  men  who  pretend  to  character,  in  only  anotber 
for  what  we  cjiU  a  regard  to  duty,  to  rectitude,  to  propriety  of  c 
It  b  a  moral  obligation  which  obliges  a  man  to  do  certain  thingi 
they  arc  riglit,  and  not  to  do  other  things  because  they  are  wnmg* 

Ask  the  man  of  honour  why  he  thinks  himself  obliged  to  pay  a  delit  of 
honour  ?  The  very  question  shocks  him.  To  suppose  that  he  need*  any 
other  inducement  to  do  it  but  the  principle  of  honour,  is  to  suppose  tbat  lie 
has  no  honour,  no  worth,  and  deserres  no  e:5teem» 

There  i&  therefore  a  principle  in  man,  which,  when  he  acts  acoordin^  to 
it,  gives  him  a  consciousness  of  worthy  and  when  he  acts  contrarr  ta  it«  i 
sense  of  demerit. 

From  the  varieties  of  education,  of  fashion,  of  prejudices,  and  of  halitt% 
men  may  differ  much  in  opinion  with  rcj^^ird  to  the  extent  of  this  priacitile, 
and  of  what  it  commands  and  forbids ;  but  the  notion  of  it^  as  fur  as  it  is 
carried,  is  the  same  in  all.  It  is  that  which  gives  a  man  real  wortii,  and 
is  the  object  of  moral  approbation, 

Men  of  rank  call  it  hmiottr^  and  too  often  confine  it  to  certaiD  Tiititn 
that  arc  thought  most  essential  to  their  rank.  The  vulgar  call  it  koneti&t 
prohit^,  virtue,  cnmcicncc.  Philosophers  have  given  it  the  naniea  oClar 
moral  sense,  the  moral  faculty^  rectitude^ 

Tlie  universalitv  of  this  principle  in  men  that  arc  groim  up  to  y««f»«^i 
understanding  antl  reflection,  is  evident.     The  words  that  express  il,  tj^^| 
names  of  the  virtues  which  it  contmaudH,  and  of  the  vices  which  it  forbM^^ 
the  otfgfd  and  ought  not  which  exprcRs  its  dictates,  make  an  e-seeatial  put 
of  every  huiguage.     The  natural  affections,,  of  respect  to  worthy  cliaracicfi» 
of  resentment  of  injuries,  of  gratitude  for  favours,  of  indignatioa  a^unsl 
the  worthless,  are  parts  of  the  human  constitution  which  suppose  m  ligbl 
and  a  v^Tong  in  conduct.     I^Iany  transactions  that  are  found  nccesaary  in 
the  rudebt  societies  go  upon  the  same  snpiKisition.     In  all  testimoor^  in  all 
promises,  and  in  idl  contracts,  there  is  necessarily  implied  a  moral  otu^ptjoii 
on  one  party,  and  a  trust  in  the  other,  grounded  upon  this  obligadoa^ 

The  variety  of  opinions  among  men  in  points  of  morality,  is  not  gna(tg3ta 
butj  as  I  apprehend,  much  less  than  in  speculative  points;  and  this  vm  " 
is  as  easily  accounted  for  from  the  common  cjmses  of  error,  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other;  so  that  it  is  not  more  evident,  that  tliere  is  a  real  dhttn^ 
tion  between  true  and  false,  in  matters  of  speculation,  than  that  tlief^  ia  a 
real  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct. 

Mr,  Hume's  authority,  if  there  were  anv  need  of  it,  is  of  weight,  in  tlili 
matter,  because  he  was  not  wont  to  go  nislily  into  vulgar  o]»inions. 

•*  Those,'*  says  he,  "who  have  denied  tlie  reality  of  moniJ  diKtincti 
may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants  (\iho  reuUy  do 
believe  the  opinions  they  deflt-nd,  but  engage  in  the  contrcversj,  f 
affectiition,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wil 
ii»gL*nuity  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind) ;  nor  ia  it  conceivable,  t^ 
huniun  creature  could  ever  seriously  Wlicve,  tlrnt  all  charactefft  and 
were  alike  etititled  to  the  regard  and  affection  of  every  one* 

**  Lot  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great,  he  must  often  be 
witli  the  images  of  right  and  wrong;  and  let  his  prejudices  be 
obatmate,  he  must  obsene  that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  itnpi 
Tht  only  w^y,  therefore,  of  convincing  an  antagonist  of  this  kind  ia  t/m 
him  to  himself.      For,  finding  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  ctmUlfivwaf  witk 
him,  it  is  proUible  he  will  at  last,  of  himself,  trom  mere  wcamiiVy 
■ver  Xxt  the  nUh*  uf  common  sense  iUid  reason/* 

Wimt  wc  call   rtiiht  and  iwnonrabk  in  human  conduct*  wms»  lijf 
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ancients^  called  /lottesium,  to  xaXov;  of  which  Tully  says^  ''Quod  vere 
dicimus^  etiamsi  a  uullo  laudetur^  natura  esse  laudabile." 

All  the  ancient  sects,  except  the  Epicureans,  distinguished  the  honestum 
from  the  utile^  as  we  distinguish  what  is  a  man's  duty  from  what  is  his 
interest. 

The  word  ojfficium,  Kadrjicov,  extended  both  to  the  honestum  and  the  uliie: 
so  that  every  reasonable  action^  proceeding  either  from  a  sense  of  duty  or 
a  sense  of  interest,  was  called  ojftciutn.  It  is  defined  by  Cicero  to  be,  "  Id 
quod  cur  factum  sit  ratio  probabilis  reddi  potest."  We  commonly  render 
it  by  tlie  word  duty,  but  it  is  more  extensive :  for  the  word  duti/,  in  the 
English  language,  I  think,  is  commonly  applied  only  to  what  the  ancients 
called  honestum.  Cicero,  and  Pansetius  before  him,  treating  of  offices,  first 
point  out  those  that  are  grounded  upon  the  honestum,  and  next  those  that 
aregrounded  upon  the  utile. 

The  most  ancient  philosophical  system  concerning  the  principles  of  action 
in  the  human  mind,  and,  I  think,  the  most  agreeable  to  nature,  is  that 
which  we  find  in  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  Pythagoieans,  and  which 
is  adopted  by  Plato,  and  explained  in  some  of  his  malogues. 

According  to  this  system,  there  is  a  leading  principle  in  the  soul,  which^ 
like  the  supreme  power  in  a  commonwealth,  nas  authority  and  right  to 
govern.  This  IcacUng  principle  they  called  reason.  It  is  that  whidi  dis- 
tinguishes men  that  are  adult  from  brutes,  idiots,  and  infants.  The  inferior 
principles,  which  are  under  the  authority  of  the  leading  principle,  are  our 
passions  and  appetites,  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 

Cicero  adopts  this  system,  and  expresses  it  well  in  few  words.  ''  Duplex 
enim  est  vis  animorum  atque  naturae.  Una  pars  in  appetitu  posita  est^ 
quae  liominem  hue  et  iUuc  rapit,  quae  est  op/ii;  graece,  altera  in  ratione;  qutt 
docet,  et  explanat  quid  faciendum  fugiendumve  sit.  Ita  fit  ut  ratio  praesit, 
appetitus  obtemperet." 

This  division  of  our  active  principles  can  hardly  indeed  be  accounted  a 
discovery  of  philosophy,  because  it  nas  been  common  to  the  unlearned  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  seems  to  be  dictated  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

What  I  would  now  observe  concerning  this  common  division^  of  our 
active  powers  is,  that  the  leading  principle,  which  is  called  reason,  com-' 
prebends  both  a  regard  to  what  is  right  and  honourable,  and  a  r^ard  to  our 
happiness  upon  the  whole. 

Although  these  be  really  two  distinct  principles  of  action,  it  is  very 
natural  to  comprehend  them  under  one  name ;  because  both  are  leading 
principles,  both  suppose  the  use  of  reason,  and,  when  rightly  understood, 
both  lead  to  the  same  course  of  life.  They  are  like  two  fountains  whose 
streams  unite  and  run  in  the  same  channel. 

When  a  man,  on  one  occasion,  consults  his  real  happiness  in  things  not 
inconsistent  with  his  duty,  though  in  opposition  to  the  solicitation  of  appe- 
tite or  passion,  and  when^  on  another  occasion,  without  any  selfish  con- 
sideration, he  does  what  is  right  and  honourable,  because  it  is  so ;  in  both 
these  cases,  he  acts  reasonably :  every  man  approves  of  his  conduct,  and 
colls  it  reasonable,  or  according  to  reason. 

So  that,  when  we  speak  of  reason  as  a  principle  of  action  in  man,  it 
^includes  a  regard  both  to  the  honestum  and  to  the  utile.  Both  are  combined 
under  one  name ;  and  accordingly  the  dictates  of  both,  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
were  combined  under  the  name  offivium,  and  in  the  Greek  under  KadriKoy, 

If  wc  examine  the  abstract  notion  of  duty,  or  moral  obligation,  it  appears 
to  be  neither  any  real  quality  of  the  action  considered  by  itself,  nor  of  the 
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agent  consideTed  without  respect  to  the  action^  btit  a    o 

between  the  one  and  the  other. 

WheD  wc  say  a  man  ought  to  do  such  a  things  the  ouahiy  vriiteh  lApiuWLl 
the  moral  obligation^  has  a  res|jectj»  on  the  one  hand>  ta  the  pefsoa  wfai 
ought,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  action  whicli  he  ought  to  do*  Thote  twii 
correlates  arc  essential  to  even^  moral  obligation  ;  take  away  either,  snil  it 
has  no  existence.  So  that*  if  we  seek  the  place  of  moral  oluigfttloii  uiioilf 
the  categories^  it  l>elongs  to  the  category  of  relation. 

There  arc  manj'  relations  of  tilings,  of  which  we  have  the  tno«t  distiact 
conception^  mthout  being  able  to  define  them  logically.  Kquiditj  ■ail 
proportion  are  relations  between  quantities,  which  every  man  uudentaadi^ 
but  no  man  can  define* 

Moral  obligation  is  a  relation  of  its  own  kind,  which  every  man  ni 
fitands^  but  is  perhaps  too  simple  to  admit  of  logical  definition.     Xfiloe  I 
other  relations,  it  may  be  changed  or  annihilated  by  a  change  in  waj  9il 
two  rchited  things,  I  mean  the  agent  or  the  action. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point  out  briefly  the  cir 
both  in  the  action  and  in  the  agent,  which  are  necessary   tu 
moral  obligation*     The  universal  agreement  of  men  in  thcse^ 
they  have  one  and  the  same  notion  of  it* 

With  regard  to  the  action,  it  must  be  a  voluntary  action,  or  ^ 
of  the  person  obliged,  mid  not  of  another.     There  can  be  no  monl  i 
tion  upon  a  man  to  be  six  feet  high.     Nor  can  I  be  under  a  moral  < 
that  anot^ier  person  should  do  such  a  thing.     His  actions  tnu»t  be  J 
to  himself,  iind  mine  only  to  me,  either  for  praise  or  bkme^ 

I  need  liardly  mention^  that  a  person  can  be  under  a  moral  ob 
only  to  things  within  the  sphere  of  his  natural  power. 

As  to  the  party  obliged,  it  is  evident,  there  can  be  no  moral  oh 
upon  an  inammate  thing.     To  speak  of  moral  obJigation  npon  i 
&  tree  ia  ridiculous,  because  it  contradicts  every  man's  notion  of  tnand 
obHsEtion. 

The  person  obliged  must  have  understanding  and  will,  and  same  < 
of  active  power.  He  must  not  only  have  the  Uiitund  faculty  of  i 
standing,  but  tlie  means  of  knowing  hi«  obligation.  An  invincible 
rancc  of  thii*  destroys  all  moral  obligation. 

The  opinion  of  the  agent  in  doing  the  action  gives  it  its  moml 

nation.  If  lie  does  a  materially  gmHl  action,  without  any  belief  of  Ha  besoK 
good,  but  from  some  other  principle^  it  is  no  go<id  action  in  him.  And  if 
lie  does  it  with  the  belief  of  its  being  ill,  it  is  ill  in  him. 

Thus,  if  a  man  should  give  to  his  neigh bijur  a  p<Jtion  which  ho  rvmUj 
l>elieves  will  poison  him,  but  which,  in  the  event,  proves  aalutarr* 
and  docs  much  good^  in  moral  estimation  he  is  a  poiwincr«  and  not  m 
benefactor. 

These  qualifications  of  the  action  and  of  the  agent,  in  moral  obligaiioti, 
are  self-evident ;  and  the  agreement  of  all  men  in  them  showx,  thai  ml  ibm 
have  the  same  notion,  and  a  distinct  nution,  of  moral  obligation. 
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We  arc  next  to  consider,  how  we  learn  to  jiadge  and  dttcimiiie  thai  ikm 
I  r^bt,  and  ihat  la  wrong. 
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The  abstract  notion  of  moral  good  and  ill  would  be  of  no  use  to  direct 
our  life,  if  wchad  not  the  power  of  appljringit  to  particular  actions,  and 
determining  what  is  morally  good,  and  what  is  morally  ill. 

Some  philosophers,  with  whom  I  agree,  ascribe  this  to  an  original  power 
or  faculty  in  man,  which  they  call  the  moral  gense,  the  moral Jhculty,  con- 
science. Others  think,  that  our  moral  sentiments  may  be  accounted  for 
without  supposing  any  original  sense  or  fieu;ulty  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  go  into  very  different  systems  to  account  for  them. 

I  am  not,  at  present,  to  take  any  notice  of  those  systems,  because  the 
opinion  first  mentioned  seems  to  me  to  be  the  truth,  to  wit,  That  by  an 
original  power  of  the  mind,  when  we  come  to  years  of  understanding  and 
reflection,  we  not  only  have  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  In  conduct,  but 
perceive  certain  things  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wron^. 

The  name  of  the  moral  sense^  though  more  firequenUv  given  to  con- 
science since  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Hutcheson  wrote,  is  not  new.  The 
sensus  recti  et  honesti  is  a  phrase  not  unfrequent  among  the  ancients, 
neither  is  the  sense  of  duty  among  us. 

It  has  got  this  name  of  sense,  no  doubt  from  some  analogy  which  it  is 
conceived  to  bear  to  the  external  senses.  And  if  we  have  just  notions  of 
the  office  of  the  external  senses,  the  analogy  is  very  evident,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  take  offence,  as  some  have  done,  at  the  name  of  the  moral 
sense. 

The  offence  taken  at  this  name  seems  to  be  owing  to  this.  That  philo* 
sophers  have  degraded  the  senses  too  much,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
most  important  part  of  their  office. 

We  are  taught,  that,  by  the  senses,  we  have  only  certain  ideas  which 
we  could  not  have  otherwise. 

They  are  represented  as  powers  by  which  we  have  sensations  and  ideas, 
not  as  powers  by  which  we  judge. 

This  notion  of  the  senses  I  tdce  to  be  very  lame,  and  to  contradict  what 
nature  and  accurate  reflection  teach  concerning  them. 

A  man  who  has  totally  lost  the  sense  of  seeing,  may  retain  very  distinct 
notions  of  the  various  colours;  but  he  cannot  judge  of  colours,  because  he 
has  lost  the  sense  by  which  alone  he  could  ju&e.  By  my  eyes  I  not 
only  have  the  ideas  of  a  square  and  a  circle,  but  I  perceive  tnis  surface  to 
be  a  square,  that  to  be  circle. 

By  my  ear,  I  not  only  have  the  idea  of  sounds,  loud  and  soft,  acute  and 
grave,  but  I  immediately  perceive  and  judge  this  sound  to  be  loud,  that 
to  be  soft,  this  to  be  acute,  that  to  be  grave.  Two  or  more  synchronous 
sounds  I  perceive  to  be  concordant,  others  to  be  discordant. 

These  are  judgments  of  the  senses :  they  have  always  been  called  and 
accounted  such,  by  those  whose  minds  are  not  tinctured  by  philosophical 
tlicories.  They  are  the  immediate  testimony  of  nature  by  our  senses ;  and 
we  are  so  constituted  by  nature,  that  we  must  receive  their  testimony^  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  given  by  our  senses. 

In  vain  do  sceptics  endeavour  to  overturn  this  evidence  by  metaphysical 
reasoning.  Though  we  should  not  be  able  to  answer  their  arguments,  we 
believe  our  senses  still,  an  drest  our  most  important  concerns  upon  their 
testimony. 

If  this  be  a  just  notion  of  our  elctemfil  senses,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  our  moral 
facultv  niay,  I  think,  without  impropriety,  be  called  the  moral  sense. 

In  Its  dignity  it  is,  without  doubt,  far  superior  to  every  other  power  of 
the  mind ;  but  there  is  this  analogy  between  it  and  the  external  senses. 
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thnU  a!3  hy  tbem  we  Iiave  not  only  the  original  conception*  of  the  ' 
qutJities  of  bodies*  but  the  origimil  jiiil^o^ents  thiit  this  body  ha«  ^i 
quality,  that,  such  anirtlier  j  so  by  our  nionil  faculty,  wc  have  Imilli 
original  conceptions  *jf  right  and  ivrong  in  conduct,  of  merit  and  dein«Tti,i 
tlie  orii^inal  judgments  that  this  conduct  is  rigbt^  that  is  wrong  ;  tlifti  tkm 
cliaracter  has  worth,  that,  demerit. 

The  testimony  of  otir  moml  facuItVj  like  that  of  the  extcriml  8en«%  li 
the  testimony  of  nature,  and  we  have  the  same  rt^tson  to  rely  upon  it- 

llie  truths  immediately  tCiitified  by  the  external  senses  are  tJjc  6nt  prilK 
clplcii  from  wluch  we  reason  with  regard  to  the  material  world,  luid  inm 
which  aU  our  knowledge  of  it  is  dedacetL 

The  truths  immediately  teKtiried  by  our  moral  faculty,  are  the  ini 
principies  of  all  moral  reasoning,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  otar  Aaj 
niU8t  he  deduced. 

By  moml  r^i^uiing,  I  understand  all  reasoning  that  is  brong^bt  to  nmtv 
that  such  conduct  is  right,  and  deserving  of  moral  apprubatianp  or  tml  it 
is  wrong,  or  that  it  is  indifferent,  and,  in  itself,  neither  moriilljr  pnd 
uor  ill. 

I  think  all  we  can  properly  call  moral  judgments  are  reducible  to  oot  m 
other  of  these,  as  all  human  actions,  considered  in  a  moral  view,  mrv  catte 
gtHxl  or  bad,  or  indifferent. 

I  know  the  term  mtrn!  rcftsonwg  is  often  used  by  good  writers  in  a  bmr 
extensive  scnae ;  but  as  the  reasoning  I  now  si>eiik  rtFis  of  a  peculi^u^  IcJod, 
'  "  *    '  I 
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distinct  from  all  others,  and   therefore  ought  to  have  a  distinct 
take  the  liberty  to  limit  the  name  of  moral  reaaoning  to  this  kind* 

Let  it  be  understoiKl,  thcref**re,  that  in  the  reasoning  I  call 
conclusion  always  is,   That  something  in   the  conduct  of  moral 
good  or  bad,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  indifferent. 

All    reasoning   miist  be  grounded  on  first   principles.     This 
moral  reasoning,  as  in  all  other  kinds.     There  must  tnerefcpre  be  in 
OS  in  all  other  sciences,  first  or  telf-evident  principles,  on  whidi  ail 
reasoning  js  grounded,  and  on  which  it  uUinuitely  rests.     From  socli  self- 
evident  principles,  conclusions   may  lK^  drawn   synthetically  with 
to  the  moral  conduct  of  life  ;  and  particular  duties  or  virtueH  may  be 
back  to  such  principles,  analytically-     But,  without  such  princiides,  Wfteam 
no  more  estalHish  any  eoncluj^ion  in  morals,  than  we  can  build  a  caotfe  !■ 
the  air,  without  any  foundation. 

An  example  or  two  will  serve  to  illustrate  this. 

It  is  a  first  principle  in  mor;ds,  that  we  ought  not  to  do  t«l  aOiilllvr 
what  we  shuuld  think  wrong  to  be  done  to  \xs  in  like'  ctrcuntstuioei.  If  m 
mvkSi  is  nut  capable  of  perceiving  this  in  his  cool  nionients,  when  ht 
reflects  seriously,  he  is  not  a  mond  agent,  nor  is  he  enviable  of  btdo^  qoa* 
vineed  of  it  by  reasoning. 

From  what  topic  can  you  reason  with  such  a  man  ?  You  may  pr«sTlil|' 
convince  him  hy  rciisoning,  that  it  is  his  interest  to  ob*>erve  this  '  i 

this  16  not  to  amvinee  him  that  it  is  his  duty.   To  reasiui  aUait  juni  ,  ;i 

tiuin  who  set's  nothing  to  be  just  or  unjust  ;  or  about  benevoleuoe  wilh  a  nun 
who  sees  nothing  in  benevolence  preferable  to  malices  ^  likt*  rmifionil]^ 
a  blind  man  about  colour,  or  with  a  deaf  man  abi»ut  sound. 

It  is  a  question  in  morals  that  admits  of  reasoning,  Whetbier^  bj  tho 
of  nature,  a  num  ought  to  have  only  one  wife? 

We  re^ison  uptm  this  question,  by  balancing  the  udrailti^eB  and 
adrsmtages  to  the  family >  and  to  society  in  general^  tbal  lYe  itatumUy  { 
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sefiuciit  both  upon  inon«<ratiiy  and  polygamy.  An<l  if  k  can  be  shown  that 
the  tidvsmtsi^a^s  are  greatly  upon  the  iiidc  of  mouogamyT  wt-  think  the  point 
is  determined. 

Btit^  if  a  man  does  not  perceive  that  he  ought  to  regard  the  good 
of  soeiety*  and  the  good  of  his  wife  iiud  children,  the  reasoning  can  have 
no  eifect  upon  him,  becauiie  he  denies  the  first  principle  upou  which  it  i& 
grounded* 

Suppose,  again,  that  we  reason  for  monogamy  from  the  iutention  of 
nature*  discovered  by  the  pro|K»rtion  of  males  and  of  females  that  are  b«>rn  ; 
a  proportion  which  corresjionda  perfectly  with  monogamy,  Init  by  no  means 
with  polygamy  ;  this  argument  ciui  have  no  weight  with  a  man  who 
does  not  perceive  that  he  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  the  intention  of  nature. 
Thus  we  shall  find  that  all  moral  reasonings  rest  upon  one  or  more  first  prin- 
cinlesof  raorala,  whoae  truth  in  ioimediately  perceived  without  reasoning,  by 
all  men  come  to  years  of  understanding. 

And  this  indeed  is  common  to  evvry  branch  of  human  knowledge  that 
desen'cs  the  name  of  science.  There  must  be  first  principles  proper  to  that 
science^  by  wliich  the  whole  superstructure  is  sup|>orted. 

TJie  first  principles  of  all  the  sciences  must  be  the  immediate  dictates  of 
our  natural  faculties  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  we  should  have  any  other  evi- 
dence of  their  truth.  And  in  ditferent  science*  the  faculties  which  dictate 
their  first  principles  are  very  different* 

Thus,  in  astronomy  and  in  optics,  in  which  such  wonderful  discoveries 
have  been  made,  that  the  unleiirned  can  hardly  believe  them  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  human  rapacity*  the  first  principles  arc  jihcnomena  attested 
solely  by  that  little  organ,  the  human  eye.  If  we  disbelieve  its  report, 
the  ivhole  of  those  two  noble  fabrics  of  science  falls  to  pieces  like  the 
visions  of  the  night. 

The  principles  of  music  all  depend  upon  the  teBtimony  of  the  ear.  The 
principles  of  natural  philosophy^  upon  the  facts  attested  by  the  senses. 
J'he  principles  of  muthematicH,  up*iu  the  necessary  relations  of  quantities 
coiLsidered  abstractly*  i«uch  as,  That  equal  fpuintities  added  to  efpud 
quantities  make  equid  j<ums,  and  the  like;  which  necessary  relations  are 
immetliately  perceived  by  the  utiderstauding. 

The  science  of  polities  borrows  its  principles  from  what  we  know  by 
experience  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  man.  We  coushler  not  what  he 
ought  to  be,  but  what  he  is,  and  thence  conclude  what  part  he  inll  act  in 
dirferent  situations  and  circumstances.  From  such  princl^jleii  we  reason 
cimceming  the  causes  and  effects  of  different  forms  of  government,  laws, 
custums,  and  nvanners.  If  man  were  either  a  more  |K?rfect  or  a  more  im- 
perfect, a  better  or  a  worse  creature  than  he  is^  politico  would  he  a  different 
science  frcmi  what  it  is. 

The  first  princi|des  of  morak  are  the  immediate  dictates  of  the  moral 
faculty.  They  show  us  not  what  man  is,  but  what  he  ought  to  l>e.  Wliat- 
cver  is  immeJiately  perceived  to  be  just,  honest,  and  honourable,  in  hu- 
man conduct,  curries  moral  obligation  along  with  it,  and  the  ctiutrary 
carries  demerit  and  blame  ;  and^  from  tbcise  moral  obligations  that  are 
inmicdiately  perceived,  all  other  moral  obligations  must  be  deduced  by 
reasoning. 

He  that  will  judge  of  the  colour  of  an  object,  must  consult  his  eyes, 
in  a  good  liglit,  when  there  is  no  medium  or  contiguous  objects  that 
may  give  it  a  false  tinge,  llut  in  vain  will  he  commit  every  other  faculty 
in  this  matter. 

In  like  niamier,  he  that  will  judge  of  the  Hr^t  principles  of  tm^tttk^  \sw>4fi^. 
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consult  his  conscience,  or  moral  faculty,  when  he  is  culm  and  < 
iinhiasscd  by  interests  uffectiuu,  t>r  fashion. 

As  wo  rely  upou  the  clear  and  distinct  tcstimany  of  ottT  cyiw^  c«i» 
cerning  the  colouni  and  ligurcs  of  the  bodies  about  us,  wi?  have  Uie  wmm 
reason  to  rely  with  security  upon  the  clear  and  unbiassed  testioHiilV  «#  1N0 
conscience,,  with  regard  to  what  we  ought  and  ought  not  to  da.  Ill  BM9f 
cases,  moral  wortli  find  demerit  are  discerned  no  l<^s  clcsirly  by  tlie  loit  m 
those  natural  i^icultie«,  than  figure  and  colour  by  the  Hrst* 

TJie   faculties   which   nature   hath    gi%*en   us,   are    the   only 
we  can  use  to  titid  out  tlic  truth.     We  cannot  indeed  prove  thai 
faculties  are  mit  fiillaciousj  unless  God  should  give  us  new  faculties  ti»«l 
in  judgment  upon  the  old.     But  we  arc  born  under  a  necessity  of  i 
them. 

Every  man   in   his  senses  believes  his  eyes,   his  cars,    and    ki» 
BCii«es«     He  believes  liia  consciousness,  witfi  respect  to  Lis  own  iha 
and  purposes  ;  his  memory,  with  regard  to  what  is  past ;  his  unc" 
with  regard  to  abstract  relations  of  things  ;  and  his  taste,  with  re|^u4] 
what  is  elegiint  and  WautifuL     And  he  has  the  same  reason,  and,  iiidbei 
is  under  the  same  necessity  of  believing  the  clear  and  unbiassed  dJctJtcs  nf 
his  conscience,  with  regard  to  what  is  honourable  and  what  is  bc&se. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  cliapter  is,  That  by  im  ormoil 
power  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  conscience  y  or  the  fnornlfacttlty,  vrttmww 
the  conceptions  of  right  and  WTong  in  human  conduct,  of  tneiit  iftd 
deineril,  of  duty  and  moral  obligation,  and  our  other  moral  eoncepiCioOi ; 
and  tliut,  by  the  same  faculty,  we  perceive  some  tldngs  in  human 
to  be  right,  and  others  to  he  wTong  ;  that  the  first  principles  of  morals  i 
the  dictates  of  this  faculty ;  and  that  we  have  the  same  reason  to  rely  n% 
l\nvsA\  dietatcsj  as  upon  the  determinations  of  our  senae^j  or  of  our  i  ~ 
natural  faculties. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  MORAL  APPROBATION  AND  DlSAPpJtOBATtOK. 

Our  moral  judgments  are  not  like  those  we  form  in  sjioculntive 
dry  and  unaffeeting,  hut  from  their  nature,  are  necessarily  nccomt 
with  aflTections  and  feelings  ;  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

It  was  before  ob&t^rved,  that  every  human  action,  ermsidcred  in  _ 

view,  ap|x*ars  to  usgootl,  or  bad,  or  indifferent.  When  we  judge  thi*  iiict]«ii 
to  be  inditferenl.  neitlier  giXHl  uor  bad,  though  this  be  a  mor.i]  jiicle>- 
ment,  it  prtnluces  no  affection  nor  feeling,  any  more  tlian  our  Judgm^Qtui 
speculative  mutters. 

Btit  we  approve  of  good  actions ,  and  disapprove  of  bad ;  ixnA  thin  uppt^ 
bation  and  disajjproliation,  when  we  analyse  it,  appears  to  includr,  not  mly 
a  mural  judgment  of  the  action,  but  some  affection,  favou ruble  or  ftn* 
favourable,  towards  the  agent,  and  some  feeling  in  ourselves. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this,  That  moral  worth,  even  In  ai ! 
with  whom  we  have  not  tJic  legist  connexion,  never  fails  to  prodiaoe  \ 
degree  of  esteem  mixed  with  gocnl-mlL 

riic  estiHJUi  M*hich  we  have  for  a  man  on  account  of  his  mimd 
In  different  from  that  which  is  grounded  u|iofi  his  intellectual  i 
rnetttn,  his  birth,  fortune,  and  connexitm  with  us. 

Moral  worth  ulicn  it  t^  tint  Kct  off  by  cmliicat  abilities,  mod  eittctnttl 
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advantages,  is  like  a  diamond  in  the  mine^  which  is  rough  and  nnpolished, 
and  perhaps  crusted  over  with  some  baser  material  that  takes  awHy  its 
lustre. 

But,  when  it  is  attended  with  these  advantages^  it  is  like  a  diamond  cut, 
polished,  and  set.  Then  its  lustre  attracts  every  eye.  Yet  these  things^ 
which  add  so  much  to  its  appearance,  add  but  little  to  its  real  value. 

We  must  further  observe,  that  esteem  and  benevolent  regard  not  only 
accompany  real  worth,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  but  are  per- 
ceived to  be  really  and  properly  due  to  it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  un- 
worthy conduct  really  merits  dislike  and  indignation. 

There  is  no  judgment  in  the  heart  of  man  more  dear,  or  more  irresistible, 
than  this.  That  esteem  and  r^ard  are  really  due  to  good  conduct,  and 
the  contrary  to  base  and  unworthy  conduct.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater 
depravity  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  it  would  be  to  see  and  acknowledge 
worth  without  feeling  any  respect  to  it ;  or  to  see  and  acknowledge  the 
highest  worthlessness  without  any  d^ree  of  dislike  and  indignation. 

The  esteem  that  is  due  to  worthy  conduct,  is  not  lessened  when  a  man 
is  conscious  of  it  in  himself.  Nor  can  he  help  havine  some  esteem  for 
himself,  when  he  is  conscious  of  those  qualities  for  which  he  most  highly 
esteems  others. 

Self-esteem,  grounded  upon  external  advantages,  or  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
is  pride.  When  it  is  grounded  upon  a  vain  conceit  of  inward  worth  which 
we  do  not  possess,  it  is  arrogance  and  self-deceit.  But  when  a  man,  without 
thinking  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  is  conscious  of  that 
integrity  of  heart,  and  uprightness  of  conduct,  which  he  most  highly 
esteems  in  others,  and  values  himself  duly  upon  this  accoimt ;  this  per- 
haps may  be  called  the  pride  of  virtue,  but  it  is  not  a  vicious  pride,  it  is 
a  noble  and  magnanimous  disposition,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
steady  virtue. 

A  man  who  has  a  character  with  himself,  which  he  values,  will  disdain 
to  act  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  it.  The  language  of  his  heart  will  be  like 
that  of  Job,  "  My  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go ;  my 
heart  shall  not  reproach  me  while  I  live.*' 

A  good  man  owes  much  to  his  character  with  the  world,  and  will  be  con- 
cerned to  vindicate  it  from  unjust  imputations.  But  he  owes  much  more 
to  his  character  with  himself.  For  if  his  heart  condemns  him  not,  he  has 
confidence  towards  Gk)d ;  and  he  can  more  easily  bear  the  lash  of  tongues 
'  than  the  reproach  of  his  own  mind. 

The  sense  of  honour,  so  much  spoken  of,  and  so  often  misapplied,  is 
nothing  else,  when  rishtly  understood,  but  the  disdain  which  a  man  of 
worth  feels  to  do  a  disnonourable  action,  though  it  cAiould  never  be  known 
nor  suspected. 

A  good  man  will  have  a  much  greater  abhorrence  against  doing  a  bad 
action,  than  even  against  having  it  unjustly  imputed  to  him.  The  last  may 
give  a  wound  to  his  reputation,  but  the  first  gives  a  wound  to  his  conscience, 
which  is  more  difficult  to  heal,  and  more  painful  to  endure. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  how  we  are  affected  by  disapproba- 
tion, either  of  the  conduct  of  others,  or  of  our  own. 

Every  thing  we  disapprove  in  the  conduct  of  a  man,  lessens  him  in  our 
esteem.  There  are  indeed  brilliant  faults,  which  having  a  mixture  of  good 
and  ill  in  them,  may  have  a  very  different  aspect,  according  to  the  side  on 
which  we  view  them. 

In  such  faults  of  our  friends,  and  much  more  of  ourselves,  we  are  dis- 
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poscKl  to  Tiew  tliem  on  the  best  Bide,  and  on  the  contnuy  side  in  tboat  Ip 

whom  we  are  ill  affected » 

This  partidity,  in  taking  things  hy  the  best  or  by  tbc  wcvrst  ]uuidJ#«  ii 
the  chief  caii^  of  wTong  judgment  uith  regard  to  the  characters  €»f  otiHn, 
and  of  self-deceit  with  regard  to  our  own* 

Bnt  when  we  take  complex  actions  to  pieces,  and  view  every  p^rt  hy 
llielfj  ill  conduct  of  every  l<tfitl  Icfisens  our  esteem  of  a  man,  as  mudi  w 
good  condect  increases  it-  It  i&  apt  to  turn  love  into  indifferenoey  iadiHa- 
ence  into  cont**mpt,  and  contempt  into  aversion  and  abhorrence. 

When  a  nnui  ik  con^jciouii  of  imnioral  c«)nduct  in  him^f,  it  lesaeitt  Ui 
self^steem.  It  (Iepres8e&  and  hiimhlefl  his  spirit,  and  makes  his  cimttbb' 
nance  to  fall.  He  could  even  pnnish  hinijielf  for  his  mifibehaviour^  if  I 
could  wipe  out  the  stain.  There  m  a  sentie  of  dishonour  and  wortt 
arising  from  gtiilt,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  honour  and  worth  aristiur  fniT 
worthy,  con  duct.  And  this  is  the  cise,  even  if  a  man  could  canoeal  kb 
guilt  from  all  the  world. 

We  ore  next  to  consider  the  agreeable  or  uneasy  feelings^  in  the  hriMi 
of  the  spectator  or  judge,  which  naturally  accompany  moral  app  ~ 

and  disiipprolmti on. 

There  is  no  affection  that  is  not  accompanied  with  some  agreeabfe 
uneasy  emotion.     It  has  often  l>een  observed^  that  all  the  benevolent  i 
tions  give  pleasure^  and  the  contrary  ones  pain,  in  one  decree  or  mnothcr. 

When  we  contemplate  a  noble  character,  though  but  in  ancient  KfrtflfT, 
or  even  in  fiction;  like  a  beautifid  object  i(  gives  a  lively  and  plcMttil 
emotion  to  the  spirits.  It  warms  the  heart  and  invigorates  the  wWfe 
frame.  I^ike  the  beams  of  the  sun^  it  enlivens  the  face  of  nattire,  sad 
dilTuMCS  heat  and  light  all  around. 

We  feel  a  sympathy  ivith  every  noble  and  worthy  character  that  if  ww 
prcsenled  to  us.     We  rt*joice  in  hia  prmjieritv,  we  are  afHicted  in  his  « 
tress.     W^c  even  catch  some  sparks  of  that  celestial  tire  that  aninuited 
conduct,  and  feel  the  glow  of  his  virtue  and  magnanimity. 

This  sympathy  is  the  necessary  effect  of  our  judgment  of  hla  conduct, 
and  of  the  approbation  and  esteem  due  to  it ;  for  real  sympathy  is  aJwats 
the  effect  of  some  bene\'olent  affection,  such  as  esteem,  love,  pitf,  m 
humanity* 

When  the  peison  whom  we  approve  is  connected  with  us  by  m 
ance,  friendship,  or  blt>t>d,  the  jileasure  v%'e  derive  from  his  conduct  is  ^ 
increased »     We  claim  some  property  in  his  worth,  and  are  apt  to  vaJt 
ourselves  on  account  of  it.     Tliis  shows  a  stronger  degree  of  symp^tJIj 
which  gathers  btrenglh  from  every  social  tie. 

But  the  highest  pleasure  of  all  is,  when  we  are  coascious  of  good 
duct  in  ourselves.     This,  in  sacred  ^ripture,  is  called  the  teiiimmtm  < 
good  conscience  ;  and  it  is  represented,  not  only  in  the  sacred  wtitin^^  1 
in  the  writings  of  all  mi»ndists,  of  every  age  and  sectj  as  the  piansl* 
mosit  noble  and  valuable  of  all  human  enjoyments. 

Surely  were  we  to  place  the  chief  happiness  of  this  life  (a  tliiii|r 
has  been  so  much  sought  after)  in  any  one  kind  of  enjoyment,  that  wl 
ariiii^  from  the  consciousness  of  integrity,  and  an  uniform  endeavour  toa^^ 
the  best  pirt  in  our  station,  would  most  justly  claim  the  preferencr  to  all 
(itli^T  t'tijoymcnts  the  human  mind  is  capable  of,  on  account  of  its  dii^nity^ 
^^eness  of  the  happiness  it  affords,  its  stability  and  duralioa,  ifi^ 
our  jHJwcr,  and  its  being  proof  against  all  accidents  of  i 
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On  the  other  Iiaiid,  the  view  of  a  vicious  character,  lilce  that  of  an  ugly 
ami  defoniied  object,  is  diKagreenhle,     It  gives  disgust  and  ahh<jrrence. 

If  the  imwortliy  person  be  neiirly  connected  with  uf*,  we  have  a  very 
painful  syDipathy  indeed.  We  blush  even  for  the  smaller  fault.s  af  those 
we  are  connected  with,  and  feel  ourselves  as  it  were  dishonoured  by  their 
ill  conduct. 

But,  when  there  is  a  high  degree  of  depravity  in  any  person  connected 
with  US,  we  are  deeply  humbled  and  depressed  by  it.  The  ^sympathetic 
feeling  has  scmie  resemblance  to  that  of  guilt,  though  it  be  free  from  all 
guilt.  We  are  ashamed  to  see  our  acquaintance ;  wc  wouldi  if  possible, 
disclaim  all  connexion  with  the  guilty  person.  We  wish  to  tear  him  from 
our  liearts,  and  to  blot  him  out  of  onr  remembrance. 

Time,  however,  alle\'iates  those  sympathetic  sorrows  which  arise  from 
bud  bt*haviour  in  oiir  friends  and  connexions,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we 
had  no  share  in  their  guilt. 

The  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  conHtitution  of  our  nature,  hath  intended, 
that  this  sympathetic  distress  should  interest  us  the  more  deeply  in  the 
good  behaviour  as  well  as  in  the  good  fortune,  of  our  friends;  and  that 
thereby  friendship,  relation,  and  every  social  tie,  should  be  aiding  to  virtue 
and  unfavourable  to  vice. 

Il(Av  ctmimon  is  it,  even  in  vicious  parents,  to  be  deeply  afflicted  wlien 
tlicir  ehildrcu  go  into  thaw  courses  in  which  perhaps  they  have  gone  before 
them,  and  by  their  example,  shown  them  the  way ! 

If  bad  conduct  in  those  in  whom  we  are  interested  be  uneasy  and  painful, 
it  is  fwi  much  more  when  we  are  conscious  of  it  in  ourselves.  This  uneasy 
feeling  has  a  name  in  all  languages.     We  call  it  retnorse. 

It  has  l)eeu  described  in  such  frightful  colours  by  writers  sacred  and 
profane,  bv  writers  of  every  age  and  of  every  persuasion,  even  by  Epicureans, 
that  I  will  not  atteuipt  the  description  of  it. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  uneasiness  of  this  feeling,  that  bad  men  take  so 
nuicli  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  to  hide,  even  from  their  own  eyes,  as  much 
as  pi>ssjble,  the  pravity  of  their  conduct.  Hence  arise  all  the  arts  of  self- 
deceit,  by  which  men  varnish  their  crimes,  or  endeavour  to  wasli  out  the 
8taiii  of  guilt*  ficnce  the  various  methods  of  expiation  which  superstition 
has  invented,  to  solace  the  conscience  of  the  criminal,  and  give  some  cooling 
to  his  parched  breast.  Ff  ence  also  arise,  very  often,  the  efforts  of  men  of 
bad  hearts  to  excel  in  some  amiable  quality,  which  may  lie  a  kind  of  coun- 
terpoise to  their  vices,  both  in  the  opinion  of  others  and  in  their  ot^ti* 

For  no  man  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  absolutely  destitute  of  all 
worth*  I'he  consciousness  of  this  would  make  him  detest  himself,  liate  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  ffy^  if  jiossible,  out  of  existence. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  delineate  the  natural  operations  of  that 
principle  of  action  in  man,  which  we  call  the  moral  sense ^  the  mora!  facultif, 
cofuscitncr,  Wa  know  nothing  of  our  naturid  faculties,  but  by  their  opera- 
tions within  us.  Of  their  operations  in  our  own  minds  we  are  conscious^ 
and  we  see  the  signs  of  their  operations  in  the  minds  of  others.  Of  this 
faculty  the  operations  appear  to  be,  the  judging  ultimately  of  what  is  right, 
what  is  wrong,  and  what  is  inditfcrent.  in  the  conduct  of  moral  agents ; 
the  approbation  of  giMid  conduct  and  disapprobation  of  bad  in  ainsequence 
of  that  judgment,  and  the  agreeable  emotions  which  attend  obedience,  and 
disagreeable  which  attend  disobedience  to  its  dictates. 

The  Supreme  Being,  who  has  given  us  eyes  to  discern  what  may  be 
useful  and  what  hurtful  to  our  natural  life,  hath  also  given  us  this  fight 
within  to  direct  our  moral  conduct. 
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Moral  conduct  is  t1ie  business  of  every  *man ;  and  therefore  the  koflvrie^ 
of  it  ouglit  to  be  witkiii  the  reach  of  all, 

Epicurus  reasoned  acutely  and  justly  to  show^  that  a   regard  IHJ^^ 
present  happiness  should  induce  us  to  the  practice  of  temperanoe,  jarfHiP 
and  humanity.     But  the  bulk  of  mankind  cannot  full«>w   lai^  tnimH 
reaaoning.     The  load  voice  of  the  pa&siona  drowns  the  calm  ana  still  vmm 
of  reasoning. 

Conscience  commands  and  forbids  with  more  authority^  and^  is  the  ibvI 
common  and  most  importioit  points  of  conduct,  without  tlie  labour  ^ 
reasoning.  Ita  voice  h  heard  by  every  man>  and  caiLciot  be  dliRgudai 
with  impunity. 

The  sen&e  of  guilt  makes  a  man  at  variance  with  himself*  He  sen  tini 
he  is  what  he  ou<rht  not  to  he.  He  has  fallen  from  the  dignity  vd  Im 
nature^  and  lias  sold  his  re^il  worth  for  a  thing  of  no  value.  He  is  ooikMaiai 
of  demerit,  and  cannot  avoid  tlie  dread  of  meeting  with  its  reward. 

On  the  other  hand^  he  who  pays  a  sacred  regard  to  the  dictatci  of  Im 
conscience^  cannot  fail  of  a  present  reward^  and  a  reward  propoirtioficd  li 
the  exertion  required  in  doing  his  duty. 

The  man  who,  in  oppasititm  to  strong  temptation,  by  a  noble  dM, 
maintains  hu  integrity,  U  the  hajiptest  man  on  earth.  The  mcpre  srnst 
Im  condict  hm  beeuj  the  greater  is  his  triumph.  The  conacioutiMV  «f 
inward  worth  gives  strength  to  his  hearty  and  makes  his  caant 

shine.     Tempests  may  beat,  and  ^tyoda  roar  ;  but  he  stands  firm  as  a  I    

in  the  joy  tif  u  goad  conscience,  and  conlidenco  of  divine  ap{)rabatioii« 

To  thi«  I  shall  only  add,  what  every  man's  conscience  dictates.  Thai  hB 
who  docs  his  duty,  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  right  and  honouralilef  i 
what  he  ought  to  do,  acts  from  a  nobler  principle,  and  with  mare  inm 
satibfaetiou,  ilum  he  who  is  bribed  to  do  it>  merely  from  the  conaldera 
of  a  reward  present  or  future. 


CHAPTER  Vin, 

OBSBRVATtOKfl  CONCERNING  CONSCHtKCB. 

I  SHALL  now  conclude  this  Eusay  with  some  observations 

this  power  of  tlie  mind  which  we  call  comcieitcey  by  wlach  iu  natiini  aif 
be  lietter  understood. 

The /1V5/  is,  That  like  all  our  other  wwers,  it  comes  to  matitritr  1 
tfiseusihle  degrees^  and  may  be  much  aided  in  itc  strength  and  wig^oT  I 
projier  culture. 

All  the  human  faculties  have  their  infancy  and  their  state  of  maturitr. 

The  faculties  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes  appear  finvt*  ttid 
have  the  quickest  growth.  In  the  first  i>eriod  of  life,  chudreo  mim  wi 
Ciipable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong  in  humim  conduct ;  tietUkcr  M« 
they  capable  of  abstract  reasoning  in  matters  of  science.  Tlieir 
of  moral  conduct^  as  well  as  their  judgment  of  truth,  advances  by  1 
degrees^  like  the  corn  and  the  grass. 

In  vegetableii.  first  thv  blade  or  the  leaf  appears^  then  the  Aow^r, 
last  of  uU  the  fruit,  the  noblest  production  of  the  thfM,  and  tliut  for  t 
the  others  were  prodooed.     These  succeed  one  another  in  a  regular  * 
They  requte  moisture  and  heat,  and  air  and  shelter  to  hnnm  thtm  la 
maturity,  and  may  be  much  iinprovcil  by  culture.     According  u»  tW 
iUuiiA  of  soil.  st-aKi)it.  and  cultun?,  some  plants  are  bmugbt  to  moA 
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greater  perfection  thqn  others  of  the  same  species.  But  no  variation  of 
culture^  or  season^  or  soil  can  make  grapes  grow  from  thorns^  or  figs  ^m 
thistles. 

We  may  observe  a  similar  progress  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind :  for  there 
is  a  wonderful  analogy  among  afi  the  works  of  God^  from  the  least  even  to 
the  greatest. 

The  faculties  of  man  unfold  themselves  in  a  certain  order^  appointed  by 
the  great  Creator.  In  their  gradual  progress,  they  may  be  greatly  assisted 
or  retarded,  improved  or  corrupted,  by  education,  instruction,  example, 
exercise,  and  by  the  society  and  conversation  of  men,  which,  like  soil  and 
culture  in  plants,  may  proauce  great  changes  to  the  better  or  to  the  worse. 
But  these  means  can  never  produce  any  new  faculties,  nor  any  other 
than  were  originally  planted  in  the  mind  by  the  Author  of  nature.  And 
what  is  common  to  the  whole  species,  in  all  the  varieties  of  instruction  and 
education,  of  improvement  and  degeneracy,  is  the  work  of  God,  and  not  the 
operation  of  second  causes. 

Such  we  may  justly  account  conscience,  or  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
right  conduct  from  wrong ;  since  it  appears,  and  in  all  nations  and  ages 
has  appeared,  in  men  that  are  come  to  maturity. 

The  seeds,  as  it  were,  of  moral  discernment  are  planted  in  the  mind  by 
him  that  made  us.  They  grow  up  in  their  proper  season,  and  are  at  first 
tender  and  delicate,  and  easily  waiped.  Their  progress  depends  very  much 
upon  their  being  duly  cultivated  and  properly  exercised. 

It  is  so  with  the  power  of  reasoning,  wnich  all  acknowledge  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eminent  natural  Unities  of  man.  It  appears  not  in  infancy. .  It 
springs  up,  by  insensible  degrees,  as  we  grow  to  maturity.  But  its 
strength  and  vigour  depend  so  much  upon  its  being  duly  cultivated  and 
exercised,  that  we  see  many  individuals,  nay  many  nations,  in  which  it  is 
hardly  to  be  perceived. 

Our  intellectual  discernment  is  not  so  strong  and  vigorous  by  nature,  as 
to  secure  us  from  errors  in  speculation.  On  tlie  contrary,  we  see  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  in  every  age.  sunk  in  gross  ignorance  of  things  that  are 
obvious  to  the  more  eidightened,  and  fettered  by  errors  and  false  notions, 
which  the  human  understanding,  duly  improved,  easily  throws  off. 

It  would  be  extremely  absurd,  from  the  errors  and  ignorance  of  mankind, 
to  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth ;  or  that  man  has  not  a 
natural  faculty  of  discerning  it,  and  distinguishing  it  from  error. 

In  like  manner,  our  mond  discernment  of  what  we  ought,  and  what  we 
ought  not  to  do,  is  not  so  strong  and  vigorous  by  nature,  as  to  secure  us 
from  very  gross  mistakes  with  regard  to  our  dutv. 

In, matters  of  conduct,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  speculation,  we  are  liable 
to  be  misled  by  prejudices  of  education,  or  by  ^vrong  instruction.  But,  in 
matters  of  conduct,  we  are  also  very  liable  to  have  our  judgment  wai|)ed 
by  our  appetites  and  passions,  by  fashion,  and  by  the  contagion  of  evil 
example. 

We  must  not  therefore  think,  because  man  has  the  natural  power  of  dis- 
cerning what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  that  he  has  no  need  of  in- 
struction ;  that  this  power  has  no  need  of  cultivation  and  improvement ; 
that  he  may  safely  rely  upon  the  suggestions  of  his  mind,  or  upon  opinions 
he  has  got,  he  knows  not  now. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who,  because  he  has  by  nature  the 
power  of  moving  all  his  limbs,  should  therefore  conclude  that  he  needs  not  be 
taught  to  dance,  or  to  fence,  to  ride,  or  to  swim  ?  All  these  exercises  are 
performed  by  that  power  of  moving  our  limbs,  which  we  have  by  nature ; 
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but  tlicy  will  l)(>  ji^rfornied  very  awkwurdly  and  impirfecily  by 
have  not  Ikvii  tmitR^il  to  tlii'iiu  tiiul  ]iriU'tij4etl  in  tlieni. 

W'ljiil  slitmlil  \vv  tliiidv  i^lf  tlie  Diiiii  who,  because  lie  has  the  powltt 
iivitUTe  (jf  di^tiuguiisliiiig  what  in  true  from  what  h  false^  shcmld  amduSi 
that  he  has  ti**  need  to  he  taught  mathematics,  or  natural  pHilciaii|iliy',  m 
other  sciences  ?  It  is  !jv  the  natural  power  of  hurnaii  understajidiiig  tkrt 
ever)'  thing  in  those  seiences  has  been  discovered,  and  that  the  trutlift  tlitj 
contain  are  discerned.  But  the  understanding  left  to  itself,  wilficMit  tl» 
aid  of  instruction,  training,  habit,  and  exercise,  would  make  tctj  lantfl 
progress,  sis  every  one  sets,  in  persons  uninstructed  in  those  mattera. 

Our  natural  power  of  discerning  betweim  right  and  HTHnig,  ncvdb  tit 
aid  of  iu8tructio]i,  education,  exercise^  and  hahit^  as  well  oa  our  tflltf 
naittral  po^vers. 

There  are  persons  who,  $is  the  scripture  B])€al<s,  hare^  by  rematm  ef  Mit 
their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  g«)od  and  evil ;  by  thut  niean^  iWj 
have  a  nnich  quicker,  clearer,  and  more  certain  judgment  tis  uiofuU  tltfft 
otljers. 

The  man  who  iiej^lecta  the  means  of  improvement  iu  the  krinwledttll 
his  duty,  may  do  very  bad  things,  while  he  follows  the  light  «f  hts  Bia^ 
And  though  he  be  not  cnljmble  for  acting  according  to  his  judgrDiffif,  W 
may  be  very  euljiable  for  not  uning  themcjiniiof  liaving  his  judgment  brOO 
informed. 

Jt  may  be  observed,  That  there  are  trulhs,  both  speculative  and  mmd* 
which  a  man  left  to  himKidf  would  nevt-r  discover ;  yet,  'w^hen  ihey  mt 
fairly  laid  before  him,  he  owns  and  adopts  them,  not  barely  u|i«i  ifci 
authority  of  his  teacher,  but  upon  their  own  intrinsic  evidence,  and  |ieriiaOi 
n  tinders  that  he  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  s<*c  them  before. 

Like  a  man  whose  son  has  Ix'en  long  abroad,  and»appa«jed  dead.     ^Uktf 
many  years  the  smhi  returnsi,  and  in  not  known  by  his  fatlier.      He 
never  find  that  this  is  his  mn.     Bwt,  when  he  discovers  himself,  llie 
stum  finds,  hy  many  circumstances,  that  tliis  is  his  son  who  waa 
can  1k»  no  other  person. 

Truth  has  an  affinity  with  the  human  understanding,  whicli 
not.  And  right  principles  of  conduct  have  an  alhnity  with  a  ouiditl  miuL 
which  wrong  iirineiples  have  not.  When  they  are  sjet  before  it  in  a  |ait 
light,  a  well-uisposed  mind  reeognise^  this  atfinity,  fcek  their  aulboritv, 
and  perceives  them  to  lie  genuine.  It  wa»  thi9,  I  appreliend,  that  liil 
Pinto  to  conceive  thai  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  tne  preaenl  adlr, 
i^  only  reminiscence  of  what,  in  a  former  state,  we  were  acquainted  vilL 
A  man  iKirn  and  hrmight  up  iu  a  savage  nation,  may  be  taught  in  pon^e 
injury  with  unrelenting  malice,  to  the  destniction  of  Iiis  enemy.  Perlin 
when  he  does  so,  his  heart  does  not  condemn  him. 

Vet  if  he  be  fair  and  candid,  and,  when  the  tumult  of  pAAsiuti  ia 
have  the  virtues  of  clemency,  generosity^  and  forgiveness,  laid  Wfore 
as  they  were  taught  and  exemplified  by  the  divine  Author  of  aur  n 
he  will  see,  that  it  is  more  noble  to  overcome  liimself,  and  ^ubdua  a 
jmssion,  than  to  destroy  his  enemy-     He  will  see,  that  to  make  ■ 
an  enemy,  and  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  is  the  greatest  of  <ill 
Oiid  gives  a  manly  and  a  rational  delight,  with  which  th-   ' 
of  r**v*'n!>f'  deserves  not  to  l>c  ami  pared,     lie  will  see  that  t  ite 

b^  ^  to  hiH  frientlH,  but  like  a  brute  to  his  cnemiei* ,  aww  lie 

b  S^e  his  wliole  character  ctniHistent,  and  one  |»art  of  it  t4i 

it, 
t  indeed  be  a  great  stranger  to  hi»  own  heart j  and  la  ibe  aUle  mt 
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human  nature^  who  does  not  see  that  he  has  need  of  all  the  aid  which  his 
situation  affords  him^  in  order  to  know  how  he  ought  to  act  in  many  cases 
that  occur. 

A  second  observation  is.  That  conscience  is  peculiar  to  man.  We  see 
not  a  vestige  of  it  in  brute-animals.  It  is  one  of  those  prerogatives  by 
which  we  are  raised  above  them. 

Brute-animals  have  many  fiaculties,  in  common  with  us.  They  see,  and 
hear,  and  taste,  and  smelly  and  feel.  They  have  their  pleasures  and  pains. 
They  have  various  instincts  and  appetites.  They  have  an  affection  for 
their  offspring,  and  some  of  them  for  their  herd  or  flock.  Dogs  have  a 
wonderful  attachment  to  their  masters,  and  give  manifest  signs  of 
sympathy  with  them. 

We  see,  in  brute-animals,  anser  and  emulation,  pride  and  shame.  Some 
of  them  arc  capable  of  being  tramed  by  habit,  and  by  rewards  and  punish« 
ments,  to  many  things  useful  to  man. 

All  this  must  be  granted;  and  if  our  perception  of  what  we  ought,  and 
what  we  ought  not  to  do,  could  be  resolved  into  any  of  these  principles,  or 
into  any  combination  of  them,  it  would  follow,  that  some  brutes  are  moral 
agents,  and  accountable  for  their  conduct. 

But  common  sense  revolts  against  this  conclusion.  A  man  who  seri« 
ously  charged  a  brute  with  a  crime,  would  be  laughed  at.  They  may  do 
actions  hurtful  to  themselves,  or  to  man.  They  may  have  qualities,  or 
acquire  habits,  that  lead  to  such  actions ;  and  this  is  all  we  mean  when  we 
call  them  vicious.  But  they  cannot  be  immoral ;  nor  can  they  be  virtuous. 
Tliey  are  not  capable  of  selr-government ;  and,  when  they  act  according 
to  the  passion  or  habit  which  is  strongest  at  the  time,  they  act  according 
to  the  nature  that  (rod  has  given  them,  and  no  more  can  be  required  of  them. 

They  cannot  lay  down  a  rule  to  themselves,  which  they  are  not  to  trans- 
gress,  though  prompted  by  appetite,  or  ruffled  by  passion.  We  see  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  can  form  the  conception  of  a  general  rule,  or  of 
obligation  to  adhere  to  it. 

They  have  no  conception  of  a  promise  or  contract ;  nor  can  you  enter 
into  any  treaty  with  them.  They  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  nor  resolve, 
nor  plight  their  faith.  If  nature  had  made  them  capable  of  these  operations, 
we  should  see  the  signs  of  them  in  their  motions  and  gestures. 

The  most  sagacious  brutes  never  invented  a  language,  nor  learned  the 
use  of  one  before  invented.  They  never  formed  a  plan  of  government, 
nor  transmitted  inventions  to  their  posterity. 

These  things,  and  many  others  that  are  obvious  to  common  observation, 
show,  that  there  is  just  reason  why  mankind  have  always  considered  the 
brute-creation  as  destitute  of  the  noblest  faculties  with  which  God  hath 
endowed  man,  and  particularly  of  that  faculty  which  makes  us  moral  and 
accountable  beings. 

The  next  observation  is,  That  conscience  is  evidently  intended  by  nature 
to  be  the  immediate  guide  and  director  of  our  conduct,  after  we  arrive  at 
the  years  of  understanding. 

There  are  many  things  which,  from  their  nature  and  structure,  show 
intuitively  the  end  for  which  they  were  made. 

A  man  who  knows  the  structure  of  a  watch  or  dock,  can  have  no  doubt 
in  concluding  tliat  it  was  made  to  measure  time  And  he  that  kno^ro  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  and  the  properties  of  light,  can  have  as  little  doaot 
whether  it  was  made  that  we  might  see  hy  it.  ^     . 

In  the  fabric  of  the  body,  the  intention  of  the  several  parts  is,  in  ^^Y 
instances,  so  evident,  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  doubt.    ^^^  v'^C^SiW 
whether  the  muscles  were  intended  to  move   the   \«sl^  ^'^  "^^^^  >»«^ 
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were  Inserted?  Whether  the  Twiies  were  intended  to  gtve  strength  md 
support  to  the  body  ;  and  houie  of  thcni  to  guard  Uie  parts  %vhicli  ihtf 
inclose  ? 

When  we  attend  to  the  structure  of  the  mind,  the  intention  of  its  Tmrioai 
original  powers  is  no  less  evident,  la  it  not  evdent,  tliat  tiic  extennl 
senses  are  given,  that  we  may  discern  those  qualities  of  bodies  wliidl 
may  be  useful  ar  hurtful  to  us  ?  Jlemory,  that  wv  may  retain  the  know- 
ledge we  have  acquired  ?  Judgment  and  understanding,  that  we  nmj 
dilditigiikh  what  ia  true  from  what  is  false  ? 

The  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  the  natimil  aflTecttom  1/ 
parents  to  their  onspnni?.  and  of  relations  to  each  other;,  the  iiatttral  docf* 
lity  and  credulity  of  children,  the  affection.s  of  piety  and  spiipathr  willi 
the  distressed,  the  attachment  we  feel  to  neighbours,  to  acquaintance^  aiud 
to  tlie  laws  and  constitution  of  our  country  ;  tho^^e  are  parts  of  onr  ^^H 
stitution  which  plainly  pwint  outtheir  end,  so  that  he  must  be  blind  or  W^^| 
inattentive,  ^vh^}  does  not  iH?rceiv^e  it.      Even  the  passions  of    mn^tr  JT 
resentment  appear  very  plainly  to   l»«e  a  kind  of  defensive  araiottr^  gHroi 
l)y  our  iMaker  to  guard  us  ajrainst  injuries,  and  to  deter  the  inittiicnia. 

Thus  it  holds  generally  with  regard  lM)th  to  the  intellectual  and  ttCllfV 
n+jwers  of  man,  that  the  intention  for  whicli  they  are  given  is  written  in 
legible  characters  upon  tlie  face  of  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  case  of  any  of  them  more  evidently  than  of 
Its  intention  is  manifestly  implied  in  its  oifice  ;  which  is,  to  shuw  q« 
is  good,  what  had,  and  what  indifferent  in  human  conduct* 

It  judges  of  every  action  before  it  is  done,  F*jt  we  can  rarely^  s 
precipitately,  but  wf^  have  the  consciousness  tliat  what  we  are  aboWc 
IS  right,  or  wrong,  or  indifferent.  Lil<e  the  hudily  eye,  it  natundly 
forwsird,  though  its  attention  inuy  lie  turned  Imck  to  the  past« 

To  conceive,  as  some  seem  to  have  done,  that  its  oflice  ia  onlv  tf>  reiiCi 
on  past  actions,  and  to  approve  or  disiipprove,  is,  as  if  a  man  aliaiild  oitt* 
ceive,  that  the  office  of  his  eye^  is  only  to  look  back  upon  the  mad  ha 
travelled,  and  to  see  whether  it  be  clean  or  dirty  ;  a  mistake  which 
con  make  who  has  made  the  proj>er  use  of  his  eyes. 

Conscience  prescrihc^s  measures  to  every  apijctitc,  affection,  and  ^ 

and  my»  to  every  other  principle  of  action.  So  far  thou  maje^t  go' but  na 
fartlier. 

We  may  Indeed  transgress  its  dicUites,  hut  we  cannot  tranagf«a 
with  innocence,  nor  even  with  impunity, 

Wc  ctmdemn  ourselves,  *)r,  in  the  language  of  scriptuns,  our  Aearf 
demns  ux,  whenever  we  go  beyond  the  rules  of  rignt  and  wrot^ 
conscience  prescribes. 

Other  principles  of  action  may  have  more  strength,  hut  thin  mHj  hat 
authority.  Its  sentence  makes  us  guilty  to  ourselves,  and  guilty  In  tJbe 
eyes  of  our  Maker,  whatever  other  principle  may  be  set  in  opposition  to  it* 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  principle  has,  from  its  naturr^  Ml 
authority  to  direct  and  dctemvine  with  regard  to  our  ooaduct  %  to  ji 
to  accpiit,  or  to  condemn,  and  even  to  punish  ;  an  autliority  whid  ' 
tonn  rrtbrr  principle  of  the  human  mind. 

candle  of  the  Lord  set  up  within  us.  to  guide  our  steps* 
^       juay  urge  and  impel,  but  this  only  authuriiies.    Otbrr 
to  be  c<)ntroUed  by  this  :  this  may  he,  but  never  ought  to 
bv  any  other,  ana  never  can  lie  with  innocence, 

liority  of  conscience  over  the  other  active  principles  of  iKe 

til  gilder  aji  a  point  that  requires  |fro<if  by  argument,  bat  1 

r  it  tmpliet^nu  more  \\vv\w  v\vi%i  1^  W\  ^xi  w  cuiia  •  wmsL 
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to  do  his  duty.     He  only  who  does  in  all  cases  what  he  ought  to  do,  is  the 
perfect  man. 

Of  this  perfection  in  the  human  nature,  the  Stoics  formed  the  idea,  and 
held  it  forth  in  their  writings  as  the  goal  to  which  the  race  of  life  ought 
to  be  directed.  Their  xvise  man  was  one  in  whom  a  regard  to  the  honcstum 
swallowed  up  every  other  principle  of  action. 

The  voise  man  of  the  Stoics,  like  the  perfect  orator  of  the  Rhetoricians, 
was  an  ideal  character,  and  was,  in  some  respects,  carried  beyond  nature ; 
yet  it  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  model  of  virtue  that  ever  was  exhibited 
to  the  heathen  world ;  and  some  of  those  who  copied  after  it,  were  orna- 
ments to  human  nature. 

The  last  observation  is.  That  the  moral  faculty  or  conscience  is  both  an 
active  and  an  intellectual  power  of  the  mind. 

It  is  an  active  power,  as  every  truly  virtuous  action  must  be  more  or 
less  influenced  by  it.  Other  principles  may  concur  with  it,  and  lead  the 
same  way  ;  but  no  action  can  be  called  morally  good,  in  which  a  regard  to 
what  is  right  has  not  some  influence.  Thus  a  man  who  has  no  regard  to 
justice,  may  pay  his  just  debt,  from  no  other  motive  but  that  lie  may  not 
be  thrown  into  prison.     In  this  action  there  is  no  virtue  at  all. 

The  moral  principle,  in  particular  cases,  may  be  opposed  by  any  of  our 
animal  principles.  Fassion  or  appetite  may  urge  to  wnat  we  know  to  be 
wrong.  In  every  instance  of  this  kind,  the  moral  principle  ought  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  more  difficult  its  conquest  is,  it  is  the  more  glorious: 

In  some  cases,  a  regard  to  what  is  right  may  be  the  sole  motive,  without 
the  concurrence  or  opposition  of  any  other  principle  of  action  ;  as  when  a 
judfie  or  an  arbiter  determines  a  plea  between  two  indiflfcrent  persons, 
solely  from  a  regard  to  justice. 

Thus  we  see,  that  conscience,  as  an  active  principle,  sometimes  .concurs 
with  Qlhei  active  principles,  sometimes  opposes  them,  and  sometimes  is 
the  sole  principle  of  action. 

I  endeavoured  before  to  show,  that  a  regard  to  our  own  good  upon  the 
whole  is  not  only  a  rational  principle  of  action,  but  a  leading  principle,  to 
which  all  our  animal  principles  are  subordinate.  As  there  are,  therefore, 
two  regulating  or  leaoing  principles  in  the  constitution  of  man,  a  regard 
to  what  is  best  for  us  upon  the  whole,  and  a  regard  to  duty,  it  may  be 
asked.  Which  of  these  ought  to  yield  if  they  happen  to  interfere  ? 

Some  well  meaning  persons  nave  maintained.  That  all  regard  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  own  happiness  ought  to  be  extinguished ;  that  we  should 
love  virtue  for  its  own  sake  only,  even  though  it  were  to  be  accompanied 
with  eternal  misery. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  extravagance  of  some  Mystics,  which  per- 
haps they  were  led  into,  in  opposition  to  a  contrary  extreme  of  the  school- 
men of  the  middle  ages,  who  made  the  desire  of  good  to  ourselves  to  be  the 
sole  motive  to  action,  and  virtue  to  be  approvable  only  on  account  of  its 
present  or  future  reward. 

Juster  views  of  human  nature  ^lU  teach  us  to  avoid  both  these  ex- 
tremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  disinterested  love  of  virtue  is  undoubtedly 
the  noblest  principle  in  human  nature,  and  ought  never  to  stoop  to  any 
other. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  active  principle  which  God  hath  planted 
in  our  nature  that  is  vicious  in  itself,  or  that  ought  to  be  eradicated,  even 
if  it  were  in  our  power. 

They  arc  all  useful  and  necessary  in  our  present  state.  The  perfection 
of  human  nature  consists,  not  in  extinguisaixv^  Wx  Va  t«sX.\^\^\w%^Cm9 
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witliiii  tlieir  proper  bounds*  and  ket^ping  them  in  dnc  fiwWdiualion  to  tht 
governiJig  principles* 

As  to  the  supposition  of  an  opposition  between  the  two  governing  pria 
ciples,  tbnt  is,  between  a  regard  to  our  li;ippiness  upon  the  whole,  aodi 
regard  to  duty,  this  supiiosition  is  merely  imaginary.     I'bere  can  be  uo 
such  opiK»8ition. 

While  the  world  is  under  ii  wise  and  benevolent  nduiinistruti^io,  it 
is  impossible  that  any  nian  should,  in  the  is.sue,  be  a  luf>er  by  doing  hk 
duty.  Eve*ry  man,  therefore,  who  Wlicvcs  in  God,  while  he  is  C4ir€llll 
to  do  his  dntv*  niay  safely  leuve  the  care  of  his  happinc^  to  Him  irbo 
nnide  him.  lie  in  conscious  thiit  he  consults  the  la«t  most  effectually*  bf 
ttlteudiiig  to  the  lirst. 

Indeed,  if  we  fsuppo^e  ti  man  to  be  an  atheist  in  his  bellefj  and,  al  tJie 
same  time  by  wrong  iudgnient,  to  believe  that  virtue  is  contrary  to  hapfii- 
ness  upon  the  whole,  this  case,  as  Liird  8h nf teshnry  justly  oli«erf?w^ 
is  without  remedy.  It  will  l>e  impossible  for  the  nnm  to  act,  so  a.s  nol  to 
contradict  ii  lending  principle  of  his  nature.  He  must  either  sacrifice  h» 
happiness  to  virtucj  or  virtue  to  happiness  ;  and  h  reduced  to  this  misiTiiiilc 
dilemma,  whether  it  be  l>e£t  U*  he  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

This  shows  the  strong  connexion  between  morality  and  the  pt 
natural  religion ;  a.s  the  hvst  only  can  secure  a  man  from  the  p*' 
iUi  apprehension,  that  he  may  play  the  fend  by  doing  his  duty. 

Hence,  even  L#ord  Shaftesbury^  in  his  gravest  work,  coucludeR,  7^ka$ 
virtue  w'tihoul  jiiiiif  h  incompiie.  Without  piety,  it  loses  its  briglitcitt 
example,  its  noblciit  f*hject,  and  itn  firmest  supp>rt* 

I  cjonclnde  witli  okservjng,  '1  hat  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty,  is  lik«<- 
wise  an  intellect uid  power. 

By  it  solely  we  Iiavc  the  original  conceptions  or  ideas  of  righl 
urong  in  human  conduct.  And  of  right  and  wrong,  there  are  n«l 
Toany  different  degrees,  but  many  different  species.  Justice  and  injiuti«ep 
gratitude  and  ingrutitu(!e,  bejievolenee  and  mtdice,  prudence  and  fully, 
magnanimity  and  meanness,  decency  and  indecency,  are  various  m«nd 
forms,  all  comprehended  under  the  general  notion  of  right  and  wnMt|r  in 
conduct,  all  of  them  object*  of  moral  appmhation  or  di^approbutioo^  Ui 
a  CTeater  or  a  less  degree. 

The  conception  of  these,  a&  moral  qualities,  we  have  by  our  moral  ficialty; 
and  by  the  same  faculty,  when  we  compare  them  together,  wc  {tereeivr 
various  mfiral  relatioiLs  among  them.  Thus,  we  perceive^  that  justice  is 
cntitk'd  to  a  small  degree  of  praiite,  but  injustice  to  a  high  degree  of  bhune; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  gratitude  mid  its  contrary.  When  juatier 
and  gratitud^Mnterfere,  gratitude  must  give  place  to  justice,  and  tinnierital 
benelicence  must  give  place  to  bi»th. 

Many  such  relatiouK  between  the  varion^s  moral  qualities 
tngether,  are  immediately  discerne<l  liy  «»ur  mond  faculty.  A 
oidy  to  consult  his  own  heart  to  he  convinced  of  them. 

A^  onr  reas<jnings  in  morals,   in  natural  jurisprudence,  in  tlir  Iai 
nations,  as  well  as  our  reasonings  al win t  the  duties  of  natund  religinn,  4 
altout  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity*  must  In*  grounded   %i\h 
dictates  of  our  moral  faculty,  as  first  principles. 

As  this  ffurultVt  therefore,  furnishes  the  human  mind  ^vith  manv  ofto 
«iriginal  conceptions  or  ideas,  as  well  as  with  the  first  principles  %i  mao? 
imp>rtant  branche^i  of  human  knowledge,  it  may  justly  be  aooomtWii  aa 
jjiteliectualj  as  wqW  as  an  active  jiower  of  the  mind. 
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or  THE  LIBERTY  OF  MORAL  AGKNTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TUK  NOTIONS  OP  MORAL  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY  STATED. 

Bv  the  liberty  of  a  morul  agcnt^  I  understand,  a  power  over  the  deter- 
minations of  his  own  will. 

If,  in  any  action,  he  had  power  to  will  what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in 
that  action  he  is  free.  But  if,  in  every  voluntary  action,  the  determination 
of  his  will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  something  involuhtary  in  the 
state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external  circumstances,  he  is  not 
free ;  he  has  not  what  I  call  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  subject  to 
necessity. 

This  liberty  supposes  the  agent  to  have  understandins  and  will ;  for  the 
determinations  of  the  will  are  the  sole  object  about  which  this  power  is 
employed ;  and  there  can  be  no  will  without,  at  least,  such  a  d^ee  of 
understanding  as  gives  tlie  conception  of  that  which  we  will. 

The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  implies,  not  only  a  conception  of  what  he 
wills,  but  some  degree  of  practical  judgment  or  reason. 

For,  if  he  has  not  the  judgment  to  discern  one  determination  to  be  pre-» 
finrable  to  another,  either  in  itself,  or  for  some  purpose  which  he  intends, 
what  can  be  the  use  of  a  power  to  determine  ?  His  aetermiuations  must  be 
made  perfectly  in  the  dark,  without  reason,  motive,  or  end.  lliey  can 
neither  be  right  nor  wrong,  wise  nor  foolish.  Whatever  the  consequences 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  agent,  who  had  not  the  capacity  of 
foreseeing  them,  or  of  perceiving  any  reason  for  acting  otherwise  than 
he  did. 

We  may  perhaps  be  able  to  conceive  a  being  endowed  with  power  over 
the  determinations  of  his  will,  without  any  light  in  his  mind  to  direct  that 
power  to  some  end.  But  such  power  would  be  given  in  vain.  No  exercise 
of  it  could  be  either  blamed  or  approved.  As  nature  gives  no  power  in 
vain,  I  see  no  ground  to  ascribe  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  the  wiU 
to  any  being  who  has  no  judgment  to  apply  it  to  the  direction  of  his 
conduct,  no  discernment  of  what  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  do. 

For  that  reason,  in  this  Essay,  I  speak  only  of  Uie  liberty  of  moral  agents, 
who  are  capable  of  acting  well  or  ill,  wisely  or  foolishly,  and  this,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  I  shall  call  fNoral  liberli/. 

What  kind,  or  what  degree  of  liberty  belongs  to  brute-animals,  or  to  our 
own  species,  before  any  use  of  reason^  I  do  not  know.  We  acknowledge 
that  they  have  not  the  power  of  self-government.  Such  of  their  actions  as 
may  be  called  voluntary,  seem  to  be  invariably  determined  by  the  passion 
or  appetite,  or  affection  or  habit,  which  is  strongest  at  the  time. 

This  seems  to  be  the  law  of  their  constitution,  to  which  they  yield,  as  the 
inanimate  creation  does,  without  any  conception  of  the  law,  or  any  intention 
of  obedience. 

But  of  civil  or  moral  government,  which  are  addressed  t^  \.W  T«^clssQs^ 
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powers,  urid  require  u  conception  of  the  law  and  an  intentional  obedtence, 
tlicy  are,  in  the  judgment  of  all  mankind,  incapable.  Nor  d«  I  see  whiit 
ejid'  could  be  served  by  gi^^'ing  them  a  power  over  the  detenninjition*  of 
their  own  will,  unless  to  make  them  hilractable  hy  discipline^  which  wc  ice 
they  arc  not, 

Tlie  cITcct  r»f  moral  liberty  is,  That  it  is  in  the  |iower  of  the  agent  to  do 
well  or  ill.  This  power,  like  every  other  f^ift  of  God,  may  be  abused.  Tim; 
riglit  nse  of  tlii.s  gift  of  God  is  to  do  well  and  wisely,  as  far  us  bts  lif^l 
judgment  can  direct  him,  and  thereby  merit  esteem  iind  approbation.  TIj« 
abuse  of  it  is  to  act  contrary  to  what  he  knows  or  suspects  to  W  his  duty 
and  hisi  wisdom,  and  thereby  justly  merit  dijiapprolmtion  and  blame* 

By  necemtif,  I  understand  the  want  of  that  moral  liberty  which  I  have 
above  defined. 

If  there  can  be  a  better  and  a  worse  in  actions  on  the  system  of  neoettitr* 
let  us  suppose  a  man  necessarilv  determined  in  all  eases  to  will  and  to  io 
what  is  best  to  be  done,  he  would  siir»*!y  be  inniKent  and  inculpable.  But, 
iLs  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  he  would  not  be  intitlcd  to  the  esteem  iind 
nioral  approbation  of  t!iose  who  knew  and  believed  this  neceasity.  Whjil 
wan,  by  an  ancient  author,  said  of  Cato,  might  indeed  be  said  of  him  ;  He 
voas  good  because  he  cotitd  noi  be  otherwise.  But  this  saying,  if  undervtttid 
literally  and  strictly,  is  not  the  praise  of  Cato,  but  of  his  eonstiliilioii» 
which  was  no  more  the  wcrk  of  Cato,  than  his  existence. 

On  the  other  hand^  if  a  man  be  necess;irily  detcnnined  to  do  ill, 
case  seems  to  me  to  move  pity,  but  not  disapprobation.     He  was  ill, 
he  could  not  be  otherwise.     Who  can  blame  liim  ?   Necessity  has  na 

If  he  knows  that  he  acted  under  this  necessity,  has  he  not  just  grotiDd 
exculpate  himself?  The  blame,  if  there  he  any,  is  not  in  him,  but  in  1 
constitution.  If  he  be  charged  by  bis  Maker  with  doing  wrong,  miCf  I 
not  expostulate  with  him,  and  say.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thua?  I  mi  ^ 
l>e  sacri6ced  at  tliy  pleasure,  fur  the  ci>mmon  gtxid.  Like  a  man  that  hats  tlir 
plague,  but  not  for  ill  desi^it ;  for  thou  knowest  that  what  I  am  clt4tfged 
with  is  thy  work,  and  not  mine. 

Such  arc  my  notions  of  moral  liberty  and  necessity,  and  of  the  coiiaf* 
qnences  inseparably  connected  with  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Tin's  moral  liberty  a  man  may  have,  though  it  do  not  extend  to  all  \m 
actions,  or  even  to  all  his  voluntary  actions.  He  does  many  thiaga  hf 
instinct,  many  things  by  the  force  of  habit  without  any  thought  at  aJl^  aisd 
consequently  without  wilt  In  the  htvX  part  of  life,  ne  has  not  the  wwts 
of  self-government,  any  more  than  the  brutes.  That  power  over  the  a«l«r^ 
minations  of  his  own  will,  which  lielongs  to  him  in  ripe  years,  is  limited*  aa 
all  his  iwjwers  are  j  and  it  is  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  his  under^tiutdtMf 
to  define  its  limits  with  precision.  We  can  only  Siiy,  in  general,  that  it 
extend«  to  every  action  fiir  which  he  is  acctnintahle. 

This  ptiwer  is  gi^'en  by  his  Maker,  and  at  Ids  pleasure  whose  gift  it  |i^ 
it  may  he  enlarged  or  diminished,  continued  or  w^ithdrawTi.  No  poinrvr  19 
the  creature  can  Im?  independent  of  the  Creator.  His  hook  is  in  ita  " 
he  can  give  it  line  as  far  as  he  sees  fit,  and,  when  he  pleaaea,  ca 
it,  or  turn  it  whithersoever  he  wilL  Let  this  be  always  underalood» 
we  ascribe  liberty  to  man  or  to  any  created  being. 

Supposing  it  therefore  to  be  true.  That  man  la  a  free  f»jr*'"t  i*  ••^m  i 
tmc,  at  the  same  time  that  his  Hlierty  may  he  impaired  or  1  ^^trd 

of  body  or  mind,  as  in  melancholy  or  in  madness ;  it  may  U  .*^.i.*^r«d  ar 
lost  by  vicious  habits ;  it  may  in  particular  caaes  be  restrained  by  ^tvtat 
/iitcr/josition- 
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We  call  man  a  free  agent  in  the  «anie  way  as  we  cijl  him  a  reasonable 
agent.  In  many  things  he  is  not  guided  by  reason,  but  by  principles 
similar  to  those  of  the  brutes.  His  reason  is  weak  at  best.  It  is  liable  to 
be  impaired  or  lost,  by  his  own  fault,  or  by  other  means.  In  like  manner^ 
lie  may  be  a  free  agents  though  his  freedom  of  action  may  have  mapy  similar 
limitations. 

1  he  liberty  I  have  described  has  been  represented  by  some  philosophers 
as  inconceivable,  and  as  involving  an  absurdity. 

"  Liberty,"  they  say,  "  consists  only  in  a  power  to  act  as  we  will ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to'conceive  in  any  being  a  greater  liberty  than  this.  Henoe 
it  follows,  that  liberty  does  not  extend  to  the  determinations  of  the  willy 
but  only  to  the  actions  consequent  to  its  determination,  and  depending 
upon  the  will.  To  say  that  we  have  power  to  will  such  an  action,  is  td 
sav,  that  we  may  will  it,  if  we  will.  This  supposes  the  will  to  be  deter-^ 
mined  by  a  prior  will ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  that  vnM  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  will  prior  to  it,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series  of  wills,  which 
is  absurd.  To  act  freely,  therefore,  can  mean  nothing  more  than  to  act 
voluntarily ;  and  this  is  all  the  liberty  that  can  be  conceived  in  man,  or  in 
any  being." 

This  reasoning,  first,  I  think,  advanced  by  Hobbes,  has  been  very 

§enerally  adopted  by  the  defenders  of  necessity.     It  is  mounded  upon  a 
efinition  of  liberty  totaUy  different  from  that  which  I  have  given,  and 
therefore  does  not  apply  to  moral  liberty,  as  above  defined. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  only  liberty  that  is  possible,  that  is  con-' 
ceivable,  that  does  not  involve  an  absurdity. 

It  is  strange,  indeed !  if  the  word  UbertvhsA  no  meaning  but  this  one. 
I  shall  mention  three,  all  very  common.  The  objection  applies  to  one  of 
them,  but  to  neither  of  the  other  two. 

^'  Liberty  is  sometimes  opposed  to  external  force  or  confinement  of  the 
body.  Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  obligation  by  law,  or  by  lawful  autho- 
rity.    Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  necessity. 

1.  It  is  opposed  to  confinement  of  th6  body  by  superior  force.  So  we 
say  a  prisoner  is  set  at  liberty  when  his  fetters  are  knocked  off,  and  he  is 
discharged  from  confinement.  This  is  the  liberty  defined  in  the  objection : 
and  I  grant  that  this  liberty  extends  hot  to  the  will,  neither  does  the  con- 
finement, because  the  will  cannot  be  confined  by  external  force. 

2.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  obligation  by  law,  or  lawful  authority.  This 
liberty  is  a  right  to  act  one  way  or  another,  in  things  which  the  law  has 
neither  commanded  nor  forbidden ;  and  this  liberty  is  meant  when  we  speak 
of  a  man's  natural  liberty,  his  civil  liberty,  his  Christian  liberty.  It  is 
evident  that  this  liberty,  as  well  as  the  obli^tion  opposed  to  it,  extends  to 
the  will :  for  it  is  the  will  to  obey  that  makes  obedience ;  the  will  to  transgress 
that  makes  a  transgression  of  the  law.  Without  will  there  can  be  neither  obe- 
dience nor  transgression.  Law  supposes  a  power  to  obey  or  to  transgress ;  it 
does  not  takeaway  this  power,  but  proposes  the  motives  of  duty  and  of  interest, 
leaving  the  power  to  yield  to  them,  or  totake  the  consequence  of  transgression. 

3.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  necessity,  and  in  this  sense  it  extends  to  the  de- 
terminations of  the  will  only,  and  not  to  what  is  consequent  to  the  will. 

In  every  voluntary  action,  the  determination  of  the  will  is  thi?  first  part 
of  the  action,  upon  which  alone  the  moral  estimation  of  it  depends.  It  has 
been  made  a  question  among  philosophers.  Whether,  in  every  instance,  this 
determination  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  constitution  of  the 
person,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed ;  or  whether  he  had 
not  power,  in  many  cases,  to  determine  this  way  or  that  ? 
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Thin  lias,  by  &omc,  been  called  tlip  phUasophicni  notion  of  liberty  «nil 
necessity  ;  but  it  is  by  no  meunii  |ieculiur  to  jib ilosophers.  The  lowest  oi 
the  vvilnjur  have,  in  all  ages,  been  prone  to  biive  recourse  to  this  ncoeaut?» 
to  exeulimte  tlienit^elves  or  their  friends  in  what  they  do  ivroiig,  thougli,  in 
the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  they  act  upon  the  contrary  principle. 

Whether  this  notion  of  moral  liberty  be  conceivable  or  not,  every 
must  judge  for  himself.  To  me  tliere  appears  no  ditficulty  in  oonoetv 
it»  1  consider  the  determination  of  the  will  as  fui  effect.  This  effect  mn 
have  a  cause  which  lind  jwwer  to  produce  it ;  and  the  cause  must  be  either 
the  perstin  hhiiself,  whose  will  it  is,  or  some  other  being.  The  fir»t  i«  a* 
easily  conceived  as  the  hist.  If  the  i>erson  Wds  the  cause  of  tliat  determi- 
nation of  his  own  wiO,  he  was  free  in  that  action,  and  it  ia  justly  imputod 
to  him,  whet  tier  it  be  good  or  bad.  But  if  another  being  was  the  OMIW 
of  this  determination,  either  by  producing  it  immediately,  or  by  meaita  s 
instruments  under  his  direction^  then  the  determination  is  the  act  and  (* 
of  that  being,  and  is  solely  imputable  to  him. 

But  it  in  said  J  ''That  nothing  is  in  out  po^ver  hut  what  depends  upon 
the  will,  and  therefore  the  will  itself  cannot  be  in  our  power. 

I  answer,  lliat  thi^s  is  a  fallacy  arising  from  taking  a  common  sajrtitg  !■ 
a  sense  which  it  never  was  intended  to  convey,  and  in  a  aense  conlruy  i 
what  it  necei*8arily  implies. 

In  common  life,  when  men  speuk  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  in  a  man's  pcfw^* 
they  attend  oidy  to  the  external  and  visilde  ejects,  which  only  can  oe  jMer- 
ceived,  and  which  only  can  affect  them.  Of  these,  it  is  true,  that  notojil^ 
is  in  a  man's  [jowcr  but  what  depends  upou  his  will^  and  this  is  all  tlHift  h 
meant  bv  this  common  saying. 

But  ttis  is  BO  far  from  excluding  \m  will  from  being  in  his  power,  tlial 
it  necessarily  implies  it.  Fur  to  say  that  what  depends  upon  the  wrill  19  in 
a  man's  |M>wer,  but  the  will  is  not  in  his  p»wer,  is  to  sav  that  the  end  ii  in 
his  power,  but  the  means  necessary  to  thiit  end  arc  not  in  his  power,  which 
IS  a  contradiction. 

In  many  propositions  which  we  express  universal! v,  there  is  an  4^u»piktt 
necessarily  implied,  and  therefore  ahi^ays  understood.  Thus  when  we  wmf 
that  idl  tilings  de|>end  upon  God,  God  hinis*Of  is  necessarily  excepted.  In 
like  niatiner^  when  we  s&j,  that  all  that  is  in  our  power  dcfiends  npoiS  IIm 
will,  the  uill  itself  18  necessarily  excepted :  for  if  the  will  be  not,  nothing 
else  can  he  in  our  [lower.  Every  effect  must  be  in  the  power  of  ita  cattse. 
The  determination  of  the  will  is  an  effect,  and^  therefore,  must  be  m  iImi 
power  of  its  cause,  whether  that  cause  be  the  agent  himself,  or  wNne 
being. 

From  what  has  l*een  said  in  this  chapter,  I  liopc  the  notion  of 
liberty  will  bv  distinctly  understootl,  and  that  it  appears  that  thin 
Is  neither  inconceivable,  nor  involves  any  absurdity  or  contradiction. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OK  THR  %VOnnS  CAVBK  AND  RFFKCT,  ACTION^  AND  ACTIVE  nJW«R. 

The  writings  «|K>n  liberty  and  necessity  have  been  much  dttrkeiacd  br 
the  juubiguity  of  the  words  used  in  rejisoning  upon  that  subject.  The 
words  cfiusf  and  (Jfhl,  nciton  and  active  pooler,  hbrrfif  and  ncceuii^^ 

to  each  other ;  the  meaning  of  one  detcniunes  tlic  meaning  (if  Htm 
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rest.  When  we  attempt  to  define  them,  we  can  only  do  it  by  synonymous 
words  which  need  definition  as  much.  There  is  a  strict  sense  in  which 
those  words  must  be  used,  if  we  speak  and  reason  clearly  about  moral 
liberty ;  but  to  keep  to  this  strict  sense  is  difilicult,  because  in  all  languages 
they  have,  by  custom,  got  a  great  latitude  of  signification. 

As  we  cannot  reason  about  moral  liberty  without  using  those  ambiguous 
words,  it  is  proper  to  point  out,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  their  proper  and 
original  meaning,  in  which  they  ought  to  be  understood  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  and  to  show  from  what  causes  they  have  become  so  ambiguous  in 
all  languages,  as  to  darken  and  embarrass  our  reasonings  upon  it. 

Every  thing  that  begins  to  exist,  must  have  a  cause  of  its  existence, 
which  had  power  to  give  it  existence.  And  every  thing  that  undergoes 
any  change,  must  have  some  cause  of  that  diange. 

That  neither  existence,  nor  any  mode  of  existence,  can  begin  without  an 
efiicient  cause,  is  a  principle  that  appears  very  early  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
and  it  is  so  universal,  ana  so  firmly  rooted  in  numan  nature,  that  tlie  most 
determined  scepticism  cannot  eradicate  it. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  ground  the  rational  belief  of  a  deity. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  use  to  which  we  apply  it.  Every  man*s  conduct 
is  governed  by  it  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour  of  his  life.  And  if  it 
were  possible  for  any  man  to  root  out  this  principle  from  his  mind,  he  must 
give  up  every  thing  that  is  called  common  prudence,  and  be  fit  only  to  be 
confined  as  insane. 

From  this  principle  it  follows.  That  every  thing  which  undergoes  any 
change,  must  either  be  the  efilicient  cause  of  that  change  in  itself,  or  it  must 
be  changed  by  some  other  being. 

In  the^rst  case  it  is  said  to  have  active  p&wer,  and  to  act  in  producing 
that  change.  In  the  second  case  it  is  merely  passive,  or  is  acted  upon,  and 
the  active  power  is  in  that  being  only  which  produces  the  change. 

The  name  of  a  cause  and  of  an  agent  is  properly  given  to  that  being 
only,  which,  by  its  active  power,  produces  som6  change  in  itself,  or  in  some 
other  being,  llie  change,  wheUier  it  be  of  thought,  of  will,  or  of  motion, 
is  the  effect.  Active  power,  therefore,  is  a  quality  in  the  cause,  which 
enables  it  to  produce  the  effect.  And  the  exertion  of  that  active  power  in 
producing  the  effect,  is  called  action,  agency,  efficiency. 

In  order  to  the  production  of  any  e£^ct,  there  must  be  in  the  cause,  not 
only  power,  but  the  exertion  of  that  power :  far  power  that  is  not  exerted 
produces  no  effect. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  effect,  is  power  in  an 
efhcient  cause  to  produce  the  effect,  and  the  exertion  of  that  power :  for  it 
is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  the  cause  has  power  to  produce  the  effect,  and 
exerts  that  power,  ana  yet  the  effect  is  not  produced.  The  effect  cannot 
be  in  his  power  unless  sul  the  means  necessary  to  its  production  be  in  his 
power. 

It  is  no  less  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  a  cause  has  power  to  produce  a 
certain  efi^ct,  but  that  he  cannot  exert  that  power :  for  power  which  cannot 
be  exerted  is  no  power,  and  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

To  prevent  mistake,  it  is  proper  to  observe.  That  a  being  may  have  a 
power  at  one  time  which  it  has  not  at  another.  It  may  commonly  have  a 
power,  which  at  a  particular  time,  it  has  not.  Thus,  a  man  may  commonly 
have  power  to  walk  or  to  run ;  but  he  has  not  this  power  when  asleep,  or 
when  he  is  confined  by  superior  force.  In  common  language,  he  may  be 
said  to  hirve  a  power  which  he  cannot  then  exert.  But  this  popular  ex- 
pression means  only  that  he  commonly  has  this  power,  and  wilL  Vsa:«^  ^^. 
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when  the  ciiuse  is  removed  wbicli  at  present  deprives  him  of  it ;  for  iwliisa 
we  Kpeak  sstrictly  and  pljilosophjcally,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  maj  that  he 
has  this  power,  ot  tlr.it  moment  when  he  is  deprive*!  of  it, 

These,  I  think,  are  necessary  consequences  from  the  principle  first  men- 
tioned, That  every  change  which  hnppens  in  nature  must  have  an  efficient 
cause  w^hich  had  power  to  produce  it. 

Another  principle,  which  appears  very  early  in  the  mind  of  nuuiy  ti. 
That  "we  are  efhcient  causes  in  our  deliberate  and  voluntary  iwrtjoo*. 

We  are  conscious  of  making  an  exertion »  sometimes  %vith  diilicultj',  ia 
order  to  produce  certain  etfects.  An  exertion  made  deliberately  and  tqiIiiik 
tarily*  in  order  t**  prcwluee  an  effect,  implies  a  conviction  that  the  effect  is 
in  onr  power*  No  man  can  delil>erately  attempt  u^mt  he  does  not  belicvr 
to  he  in  hh  power.  The  language  of  all  mankind*  and  their  ordtnarjT 
duct  in  life,  denionsitrafe,  that  they  have  a  conviction  of  some  active 
in  themselves  to  produce  certain  motions  jn  their  invn  and  in  utlier  I 
and  to  regulate  and  direct  their  own  thoughts,  I'his  conviction  we 
so  early  in  life,  that  we  have  no  remembrance  when,  or  in  what  way,  wt 
ac<j Hired  it. 

That  such  u  conviction  is  at  6rst  the  necessary  result  of  our  constitittioii, 
and  that  it  ran  never  be  entirely  obliterated,  is,  I  think,  ackxiowlcdgrd  br 
one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  necessity.  Free  discutsion^  ^c.  p*  SSH. 
**Sueh  are  the  iufiueiices  to  which  all  nmnkind,  without  di$tincti€ia«  wn 
exposed,  that  they  necessarily  refer  actions  1 1  mean  refer  them  ultiniafeslv) 
first  of  all  to  themselves  and  others  ;  and  it  is  u  long  time  before  they  btyil 
to  consider  themselves  and  others  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  a  sttpenor 
agent.  Consequently,  the  ass<»ciationi?  whicli  refer  actions  to  themsclTcit 
get  so  con  firmed,  that  they  are  never  entirely  obliterated  ;  and  thcfe^DPt 
the  common  language,  and  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  will  be 
adapted  to  the  first,  the  limited  and  imperfect,  or  rather  erroneous  view  cC 
things/' 

It  IS  verv  probab!c>  that  the  I'^cry  conception  or  idea  of  acti%*e 
and  of  efficient  causes,  is  derived  from  our  voluntary  exertions  in  pr 
effects ;  and  that^  if  we  were  not  conscious  of  such  exertions,  we 
have  no  conception  at  ail  of  a  cause,  or  of  active  power,  and  cousetjueittJjr 
no  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  of  every  change  which  we 
in  nature. 

It  is  certain  tliat  we  can  conceive  no  kind  of  active  |)ower  but  what  m 
similar  or  analogous  to  that  which  we  attribute  to  ourselves ;  that  t%  a 
power  whicli  is  exerted  by  %viil  and  with  understanding.  Our  iioCioat 
even  of  almighty  power,  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  hinuati  powirr^  W 
removing  from  the  former  those  imperfections  and  limitations  to  wlucn 
the  latter  is  subjected. 

It  may  lie  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  conceptions  and  belief 
concerning  efficient  causes  and  active  power.  The  common  theory,  tha/L 
aU  our  ideas  ore  idt^as  of  sensation  or  reflection,  and  that  all  our  belief  la  a 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  the  disagreement  of  those  ideas,  appeura  la 
be  repugnant,  both  to  the  idea  of  an  efficient  cause,  and  to  the  Wlitif  of 
its  necessity. 

An  atuclimcnt  to  that  theory  has  led  some  philoeophcn  to  deny 
we  have  any  conception  of  an  efficient  cau^,  or  of  active  jiower,  I 
eflicicncy  and  active  power  are  not  ideas,  either  of  fiensatiou  or  refi 
They  maintain,  therefore,    that  a  ctiusc  is  only   something  prim  to  ^km 
effii?t,  and  cunstaiitly  conjoined  with  it.     This  is  Mr.  Hume's  tioltoo  of  a 
".  and  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  says,  **  That  a  < 
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cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing,  but  such  precious  circumstances  as  are 
constantly  followed  by  a  certain  effect,  the  constancy  of  the  result  making 
us  conclude^  that  there  must  be  a  svjffkient  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the 
things,  why  it  should  be  produced  in  those  circumstances." 

But  theory  ought  to  stoop  to  fact,  and  not  fact  to  theory.  Every  man 
who  understands  the  language  knows,  that  neither  priority,  nor  constant 
conjunction,  nor  both  taken  together,  imply  efficiency.  Every  man,  free 
from  prejudice,  must  assent  to  what  Cicero  has  said :  Itaque  nan  tic  causa 
intelligi  debet,  ut  quod  cuique  antecedat,  id  et  causa  sit,  sed  quod  cuique 
efficienter  antecedit. 

The  very  dispute,  whether  we  have  the  conception  of  an  efficient  cause, 
shows  that  we  have.  For  though  men  may  dispute  about  things  which 
have  no  existence^  they  cannot  dispute  about  things  of  which  they  have  po 
conception.  > 

What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  is  intended  to  show.  That  the  con- 
ception of  causes,  of  action  and  of  active  power,  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  these  words,  is  found  in  the  minds  of  all  men  very  early,  even  in 
the  dawn  of  their  rational  life.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that,  in  all 
languages,  the  words  by  which  these  conceptions  were  expressed  were  at 
first  distinct  and  unambiguous,  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  among  the  most  en- 
lightened nations,  these  words  are  applied  to  so  many  things  of  different 
natures,  and  used  in  so  vague  a  manner^  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reasim 
about  them  distinctly. 

This  phenomenon,  at  first  view,  seems  very  unaccountable.  But  a 
little  reflection  may  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  slow 
and  gradual  progress  of  human  knowledge. 

And  since  the  ambiguity  of  these  woids  has  so  great  influence  upon  our 
reasoning  about  moral  liberty,  and  furnishes  the  strongest  objections  against 
it,  it  is  not  foreign  to  our  subject  to  show  whence  it  arises.  When  we 
know  the  causes  that  have  produced  this  ambiguity,  we  shall  be  less  in 
danger  of  being  misled  by  it,  and  the  proper  and  strict  meaning  of  the 
words  will  more  evidently  appear. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  AMBIGUITY  OF  THOSE  WORDS. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  external  objects,  and  begin  to  exerdse 
our  rational  fsusulties  about  them,  we  find,  that  there  are  some  motions  an^ 
changes  in  them,  which  we  have  power  to  produce,  and  that  they  have 
many  which  must  have  some  other  cause.  Either  the  objects  must  have 
life  and  active  power,  as  we  have,  or  they  must  be  moved  or  changed  bjr 
something  that  has  life  and  active  power,  as  external  objects  are  moTed 
by  us. 

Our  first  thoughts  seem  to  be.  That  the  objects  in  which  we  perceive 
such  motion  have  understanding  and  active  power  as  we  have. 

''  Savages,"  says  the  Abbe  Kajrnal,  ''  wherever  they  see  motion  which 
thev  cannot  account  for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul." 

All  men  may  be  considered  as  savages  in  this  respect,  until  they  are 
capable  of  instruction,  and  of  using  their  faculties  in  a  more  perfect  maimer 
than  savages  do. 

The  rational  conversations  of  birds  and  beasts  in  .^sop's  Fables  do  not 
shock  the  belief  of  children.  To  them  they  have  that  probability  which 
we  require  in  an  epic  poem.    Poets  give  ua  a  ^gc^aX  wnl  ^  ^«M55a*%\ 
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dot  111  II  "if  i'vt*ry  oljjt^ct  with  iiitellectuul  iiiitl  mnral  nttributcst  in  tTM*ta^«bar 
mill  in  utlier  iigijrcH.  iVIay  nut  the  pleasure  which  wi?  take  in  this  pocticml 
Linkage  atIav,  in  part:,  from  its  correspondence  with  our  earliest  aenti- 
ments  t 

However  this  iimy  be,  the  Ahbe  Rayual's  observation  is  sutficientty  con* 
finned,  both  hum  fiict,  nnd  from  the  structure  of  all  langui^^. 

Hude  imtitins  da  really  !)elieve  sun,  nuwnij  and  stars,  earthy  s*ea,  and  miff 
fountuiuH  and  hikes,  to  have  understanding  and  active  power.  Ta.tMT 
homage  to  theoi^  and  implore  their  favour,  is  a  kind  of  idalatry  iftaUirml  lo 
savages. 

All  languages  carry  in  their  structure  the  marks  of  their  bein^  fbrtord 
when  this  belief  prevaibnlp  The  distinction  of  verbs  and  participle 
active  and  pasifive,  which  is  found  in  all  languages*  mu«t  have 
originally  intended  to  distiJignish  what  is  really  active  from  whaSt  m 
merely  i>aHsive ;  and,  in  till  languages^  we  hud  active  verbs  applied  to 
tltose  objects^  in  whicli,  according  to  the  Ablie  ilaynol's  ubKcmtiiHi, 
savages  suppose  a  suuL 

Thus  we  my  the  stm  ri^cs  and  set^,  and  enine^  to  the  m<*ridiBii^  the 
moon  changes,  the  »ea  ebha  and  Haws,  the  winds  blow.  Lang:uag!iss  wen 
formed  by  men  who  believed  those  objects  to  have  life  and  active  [M^wcr  io 
theni!^elves.  It  was  therefore  proper  and  natural  to  express  tlieir  naotiiai 
and  changes  by  active  verbs. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  tracing  the  sentiments  of  nations  before  thfff 
bavr  recordis  than  by  the  structure  of  their  language,  which,  notwitli'* 
standi ing  the  change:!  produced  in  it  by  time,  will  always  retain  aoBM 
signatures  af  the  thoughts  of  those  by  whom  it  wa.s  invented.      Wliesi 


iind  the  simie  sentiments  indicated  in  ikc  Htrncture  of  all  langimges. 
sentiments  must  have  been  common  to  the  hummi  speciea  when  liuigiii^cs 
were  invented. 

When  a  fcAv  uf  superior  inttfllectual  abilities  find  leisure  for  spenilxit]«a« 
they  l)egin  In  philosophise,  and  soon  discover,  that  many  of  tboae  objecU 
which  at  fir-st  they  believed  to  be  intelligent  and  active,  are  really  ti£*lns 
and  passive.  Thin  is  a  very  important  discovery  It  elevates  the  mind, 
emaiicipiites  from  many  vulgar  superstitions,  and  invites  to  fartlier  dis- 
coveries of  the  same  kind. 

Aii  philasuphy  advances,  life  and  activity  in  natural  objects  retirej^  and 
leaves  tlietn  dead  and  inactive*  Instead  of  moving  voluntarily^  we  fiml 
them  to  be  moved  necessarily  ;  instead  of  acting,  we  find  them  to  be  iicled 
upon ;  and  nature  appears  as  one  great  machine,  where  one  wheel  is  turned 
by  another,  that  by  a  third  ;  and  ho^v  far  this  necessary  succesaii*n  tm^ 
reach,  the  philostjpher  does  not  know. 

The  weakness  of  liuman  reason  make^  men  prone,  wlien  they  lemvir  mm 
extreme,  to  rush  into  the  opposite  ;  and  thus  philusojdjy,  even  in  ita  ilifiutcjr« 
may  lead  men  from  idolatry  and  |>oly theism  into  atlieism»  and  iVoiii  am* 
cribing  active  power  to  inanimate  beings  to  conclude  all  thinga  to  be 
carried  on  by  necessity. 

Whatever  origiJi  we  ascribe  to  the  doctrines  of  atheism  and  rf  fiatal  tie^ 
cesaity,  it  i«  certain,  that  both  may  be  traced  almocit  aa  far  back  mm  pin- 
losophy  ;  and  both  a{)pear  to  be  the  opjioftites  of  the  carlient  aetiiimettts  <iC 
men. 

It  mu%t  have  lH^en  by  the  observation  and  reasoning  of  the  ^peculaiife 
yi^i^  that  tliose  objects   were   discovered  to  be  iuauimate  and  inactive, 
^  which  the  waHy  ascribed  life  and  activity*     But  while  the  /m  ar«  i 

'  of  thia,  they  must  speak  the  language  of  the  ntrnt^  in  Ofdtr  i»  \ 
Bo  wc  ace,  ittat  w\«m  \3bft  VxoVtwwAc  %^»teni  qf 
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vvhicli  iigrees  witli  vu!*^r  prejudice  ami  with  vulgar  language,  has  lieen 
lmi^'e^8illly  rejected  by  pliilujiophers,  they  c^mtiiiue  t<\  iKse  the  phraseulo^y 
tliut  IS  grounded  iipoii  h,  not  only  m  sjveukiiig  to  the  vulgar,  but  in 
speak int^  to  one  another*  They  Ray,  Tlie  sun  rises  and  seta,  and  moves 
annually  through  all  the  sigus  of  the  zodiac>  while  they  believe  that  he 
never  leaves  hia  place* 

In  like  manner,  tiu>sc  active  verba  and  participles,  which  were  applied 
to  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature,  when  they  were  helievetl  to  Ik?  really 
active,  continue  to  be  applied  to  tliem  after  they  are  discovered  to  bi* 
pttssiv^e. 

Tlie  forms  of  language,  once  establisheil  by  eu:^toni,  are  not  so  easily 
chancfed  as  the  notions  *in  which  they  uere  ori«;inally  founded.  While  the 
soniuk  remain,  their  sign  ill  eat  ion  in  gradually  enlarged  or  al  teredo  This 
is  souietiuK^!*  found,  even  in  those  sciences  in  which  the  siguiricition  of 
words  is  the  ntos^t  accurate  and  precise.  Tluis,  in  arithuietic,  tlie  word 
mimbct\  amtnig  the  ancients,  always  signified  so  many  units,  and  it  would 
Imre  been  absiiTd  toapjdy  it  either  to  unity,  or  to  any  part  of  an  unit ;  but 
now  we  call  uaity,  or  any  part  of  unity,  a  ntunber.  With  them,  multi- 
plication always  increaset{  a  number,  and  division  diminished  it ;  but  we 
s^>eak  of  multiplying  by  a  fraction,  which  dimininhes,  and  of  dividing  by  a 
fraction,  which  increases  the  utimber.  VVe  speak  of  dividing  or  multiply- 
ing by  unity,  which  neither  diiiiiiiishes  nor  increases  a  number.  These 
forms  of  expression,  in  the  ancient  languiige,  would  have  been  absurd. 

By  such  dianges  in  the  meaning  of  wonls,  the  language  of  every 
civilized  nation  resembles  old  furniture  new  modelled,  in  which  many 
things  are  put  to  uses  for  whicli  tliey  were  not  originally  intended^  and 
for  which  they  are  not  perfectly  fitted. 

This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  imperfection  of  language,  and  it  appears 
very  remarkably  in  those  verbs  and  participles  which  are  active  in  their 
fornij  but  are  fret^nently  used  so  as  to  have  nothing  active  in  their  signifi-* 
cation* 

Hence  we  ore  authorised  by  custom  to  ascribe  action  and  active  power 
to  things  tvhieh  we  believe  to  Ik*  passive.  The  proper  and  original  signi- 
(icatiou  of  every  word,  whicli  at  tirst  siguirted  action  and  causation,  ts 
buried  and  lost  under  that  vague  meaning  which  custom  lias  atiixed  to  it. 

That  there  is  a  real  distinction,  and  perfect  opposition,  between  acting 
and  being  acted  ujK»n,  every  man  may  be  satisfied  who  is  capable  of  reflec- 
tion. And  that  this  distinction  is  perceived  by  idl  men  as  soon  as  they 
Ijegiu  to  reason,  appears  by  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive 
verbs,  which  is  original  in  ali  languages,  thongh,  from  the  causes  tliat  have 
been  mentioned,  they  come  to  be  confounded  in  the  progress  of  human 
improvement. 

Another  way  iu  which  philosophy  has  contributed  very  much  to  the 
iimbiguity  of  the  words  under  our  consideration,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
The  first  step  into  natural  philosophy,  and  what  hatli  commonly  been 
considered  as  its  idtiniate  end,  is  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  that  is,  the  causes  of  those  appearances  in  nature 
which  are  not  the  effects  of  human  power.  Fdir  qui  poiuU  rertint  coa-- 
nmcere  causas,  is  the  sentiment  of  every  mind  that  has  a  turn  to  si)eoula* 
tion. 

The  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things  proniises  no  less  the  enlargement 
of  human  pjwer  than  the  gratification  of  human  curiosity  ;  and  therefore, 
among  the  enlightened  part  t^f  mankind  this  knowledge  has  been  pursued 
in  all  ages  with  an  avidity  projiortioned  to  its  imjjortanoe. 

In  nothing  doea  the  differeace  between  the  \\\Vt\Ls5^\jal ^s^^"^  ^^  ^s^asx 
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aiitl  those  of  brutes  appt^ar  inwe  conspicuous  tlmn  in  this  For  m  them 
we  perceive  no  desire  to  investigtite  the  causes  of  things,  nor  iiidc<ed  raj- 
sign  that  they  have  the  proper  ootioii  of  a  cause. 

There  is  renson,  however,  to  apprehend,  that,  in  this  investi^ticni, 
have  wandered  much  in  the  diirk,  and  that  their  success  has  by  no  3 
heen  equal  to  their  desire  and  expectation. 

We  easily  dijscover  aii  esftablished  ord«»rnnil  eimncxion  in  the  pher 
of  nature.  We  learn,  in  many  cases,  from  what  has  happened,  to  ki 
what  will  hajjpen.  The  discoveries  of  this  kind,  made  bv  common  obierw 
viition,  are  many,  and  are  tlie  foundation  of  common  prudence  in  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Philosophers,  by  more  accurate  observation  and  experitnral, 
have  made  many  more  ;  by  which  arts  are  improved,  and  buiniLn  pow^^ 
as  wcO  as  humun  knowledge,  is  enlaTged. 

But»  as  to  the  real  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  how  littl#  do  ipe 
know  !  All  onr  knowledge  of  thingij  external  must  be  pounded  upon  thr 
information  of  our  senses  :  but  causation  and  active  power  are  not  objfcU 
of  sense  ;  nor  is  that  always  the  aiuse  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  pnor  io 
it,  and  constantly  conjoined  \^'ith  it ;  otherwise  night  would  be  the  cmam 
of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of  the  following  night. 

It  is  to  this  day  nroblcmatical,  whether  all  the  |)henomena  of  the  mi- 
terial  system  be  prtHiucecl  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  First  Caiii»« 
according  to  the  laws  which  his  wisdom  determined,  or  whether  ^tilmrdl* 
nate  causes  are  employed  by  him  in  the  operations  of  nature ;  and  if  tbiFT 
be,  what  their  nature,  their  nnml>er^  and  their  different  olfioes  are?  And 
whether,  in  all  cases,  they  act  by  commission,  or,  in  somej  aocofrdin^  to 
tlieir  discretion. 

When  we  are  so  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  real  causiea  of  tlie 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  have  a  strong  desire  to  know  them,  it  »  not 
strange,  that  ingenious  men  shouhi  form  numberless  conjectur*^  tod 
theories,  by  whicJi  the  soul,  hungering  for  knowledge,  is  fed  with  dmlf 
instead  of  wheat. 

In  a  very  ancient  system,  love  and  strife  were  made  the  causes  of  things: 
in  the  Pythagorenn  and  Platonic  system,  matter,  ideas,  and  an  inteUigimt 
mind:  by  Aristotle,  matter,  form  and  privation.  Dcs  Cartes  thin^lit. 
that  matter*  and  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  given  at  iirst  by  the  A  I— ihptTi 
are  sullieient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  wi 
Leibnitz,  that  the  universe  is  made  up  of  monades,  active  and  pera| 
which,  by  their  active  power  received  at  firsts  produce  all  the 
they  undergo. 

While  men  thus  wandered  in  the  dark  in  search  of  causes^  unwilluig  ( 
confess   their    disappointment,    they   vainly   conceived    every  thing'    th« 
stumbled  upon  to  ije  a  cause,  and  the  projier  notion  of  a  cause   u  lo~^ 
by  giving  the  name  to  numberless  things,  which  neither  are  nor  can 
causes. 

Tliis  confusion  of  various  things  under  the  name  of  causes  is  the  : 
easily  tolerated,  because  however  hurtful  it  may  be  to  sound  philocM»plii 
it  has  little  influence  upon  the  concerns  of  life.     A  constant  antecedent  < 
concomitiint,  of  the  phenomenon  whose  cause  is  sought,  may  answer 
puqjoee  of  the  inquirer,  as  well  as  if  the  real  cause  were  knoMrn.     Thua  i 
sailor  desires  to  know  the  cause  of  the  tides,  that  he  may  know  wbcil  < 
iexjiect  high  water:  he  is  told  that  it  is  high  water  whi-n  the  moon  ti 
^many  hours  past  the  meridian:  and  now  he  thinks  he  knows  the  oauae  <  _^ 
the  tides.     What  he  takes  far  the  cause^  answers  hit  porpose,  and  his" 
tnistuke  does  him  no  harm. 

i^cxfic  pbilotoplieTS  seem  to  have  had  the  justesft  views  of  natitrp»  as 
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well  as  of  the  weakness  of  human  understanding,  who,  giving  up  the  pre- 
tence of  discovering  the  causes  of  the  operations  of  nature^  have  applied 
themselves  to  discover,  by  observation  and  experiment,  the  rules>  or  laws 
of  nature  according  to  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  produced. 

In  compliance  with  custom,  or,  perhaps,  to  gratify  the  avidity  c^ 
knowing  the  causes  of  things,  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  causes  and  active 
powers.  So  we  speak  of  the  powers  of  gravitation,  of  magnetism^  c^ 
electricity. 

We  call  them  causes  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  and 
such  they  are  esteemed  by  the  ignorant,  and  by  the  half-learned. 

But  those  of  juster  discernment  see,  that  laws  of  nature  are  not  agents. 
They  are  not  endowed  with  active  power,  and  therefore  cannot  be  causes 
in  the  proper  sense.  They  are  only  the  rules  according  to  which  the  un- 
known cause  acts. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  our  natural  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  our  inability  to  discover  them,  and  the  vain  theories 
of  philosophers  employed  in  this  search,  have  made  the  word  cause,  and 
the  rclatea  words,  so  ambiguous,  and  to  signify  so  many  thiu^  of  different 
natures,  that  they  have  in  a  manner  lost  their  proper  and  origmal  meaning, 
and  yet  we  have  no  other  words  to  express  it. 

Every  thing  joined  with  the  effect,  and  prior  to  it,  is  called  its  cause. 
An  instrument,  an  occasion,  a  reason,  a  motive,  an  end,  are  called  causes. 
And  the  related  words  effeciy  agent,  potoer,  are  extended  in  the  same  vague 
manner. 

Were  it  not  that  the  terms  cause  and  agent  have  lost  their  proper 
meaning,  in  the  crowd  of  meanings  that  have  been  given  them,  we  should 
immediately  perceive  a  contradiction  in  the  terms  necessary  cause  and 
necessary  agent.  And  although  the  loose  meaning  of  those  words  is  autho- 
rised by  custom,  the  arbiter  of  language,  and  therefore  cannot  be  censured, 
perhaps  cannot  always  be  avoided,  yet  we  ought  to  be  upon  our  guard, 
that  we  be  not  misled  by  it  to  conceive  things  to  be  the  same  which  are 
essentially  different. 

To  say  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  in  some 
instances  he  is  truly  an  agent,  and  a  cause,  and  is  not  merely  acted  upon 
as  a  passive  instrument.  On  the  contrary,  to  say  that  he  acts  from  neces- 
sity, is  to  say  that  he  does  not  act  at  all,  that  he  is  no  agent,  and  that,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  there  is  only  one  agent  in  the  universe,  who  does 
everj  thing  that  is  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  ill. 

If  this  necessity  be  attributed  even  to  the  Deity,  the  consequence  must 
be,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  cause  at  all ;  that  nothing  acts,  but 
every  thing  is  acted  upon ;  nothing  moves,  but  every  thing  is  moved.;  all 
is  passion  without  action ;  all  instrument  without  an  agent ;  and  that  every 
thing  that  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be,  has  that  necessary  existence  in  its  season^ 
which  we  commonly  consider  as  the  prerogative  of  the  First  Cause. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  ^nuine,  and  the  most  tenable,  system  of  necessity. 
It  was  the  system  of  Spmosa,  though  he  was  not  the  first  that  advanced 
it ;  for  it  is  very  ancient.  And  if  this  system  be  true,  our  reasoning  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  first  cause  of  every  thing  that  begins  to  exist, 
must  be  given  up  as  fallacious. 

If  it  be  evident  to  the  human  understanding,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  That 
what  begins  to  exist  must  have  an  efficient  cause,  which  had  power  to 
give  or  not  to  give  it  existence ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  effects  well  and 
wisely  fitted  for  the  best  purposes,  demonstrate  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
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goodness^  In  the  efBctent  cause,  as  well  as  power,  tlie  proof  of  a  I>eiiy  frooi 

these  principles  is  ven,^  easy  and  obvious  to  all  men  tnnt  can  reasoD* 

If,  on  the  other  hand»  our  belief  that  every  thing  thut  begins  to  exiil 
hiis  a  cause,  be  got  i^nly  by  experieuce ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Hume  maintaint. 
the  only  notion  of  a  cause  l>e  something  prior  to  the  cifect,  hKicIi  experience 
has  shown  tu  be  constantly  conjoined  with  such  an  effect,  1  »ce  not  I 
from  these  principles,  it  in  pos^iible  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  intelii] 
cause  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Home  seems  to  me  to  reafion  justly  from  his  definition  of  a 
wlien,  in  the  person  of  an  Epicurean,  lie  maintains,  that  with  rennl  t* 
a  cause  of  tlie  universe,  we  can  conclude  nothiuj^  ;  because  it  is  a  aiflglllac 
effect.  We  have  no  experience  that  such  effects  are  always  conjoined  '  ''^ 
such  a  cause.  Nay,  the  cause  which  we  assign  to  this  effect,  is  j 
whidi  no  man   hath  seen,  nor  c|in  see,  and  therefore  experience 

inform  us  that  it  Las  ever  been  conjoined  with  any  effect.      He  ml 

me  to  re;ison  justly  from  his  definition  of  a  cause,  when  he  mainudxui*  i 
an^  thifig  may  be  the  cause  of  any  thing  ;  since  priority  and  constant  < 
junction  is  all  that  can  be  conceived  in  the  notion  of  a  cause* 

Another  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  aaja,  tbat  ^  A 
cause  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  but  such  previous  drcumstanctM 
as  are  const antiy  foUoweti  h^  a  certain  cftct  ;  the  constancy  of  U»e  result 
making  ur  conclude,  that  there  must  be  a  sttjficiettt  reason,  in  the  natunr 
of  things,  why  it  should  be  produced  in  tliose  circumstances/* 

Tina  s**enis  to  me  to  be  Mr,  Hume's  dcHnitiou  of  a  cause  in  otber  wwda» 

*  and  neither  more  nor  less  ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  auljior  of 

it  will  admit  the  consequences  which  Mr*  Hume  tlrawa  from  it, 

necessary  they  may  appear  to  others. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  MOXrVES. 

The  niwlem  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  necessity  lay  tl*c  atr«» 
their  cause  upon  the  in  fine  nee  of  mutives. 

'*^  Every  deliberate  action,"  they  ?ay,  ''  must  have  a  motive.  WhS 
there  is  no  motive  on  the  otlier  side,  this  motive  must  determine  the  agvnl; 
when  there  are  contrary  motives,  the  strongest  must  prevail :  we  feaaeii 
from  men's  motives  to  their  actions,  as  we  do  from  other  causes  to  thmx 
effects :  if  n  man  be  a  free  agent,  luid  be  not  governed  by  uiotivea,  all  Ilia 
actions  must  he  mere  Ciiprice ;  re^vards  and  punishments  can  kare  1^ 
effect,  and  such  a  being  must  be  absolutely  ungovernablt^/' 

In  order  therefore  to  understand  distinctly,  in  what  sense  wc  aaeribe 
moral  liberty  to  man,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  influence  ww 
allow  to  motives-  To  prevent  misunderstanding,  which  hm  been  fWf 
common  ujxjn  this  point,  I  offer  the  following  observations : 

I,  I  grant  that  all  rational  beings  are  influenced,  and  ought  to  be  to- 
Huenced  by  motives.  But  the  inHueuce  of  motives  is  of  a  very  dillcfl^eai 
nature  from  that  of  efficient  causes.  They  arc  neither  causes  nof  agmta. 
They  suppose  an  ethcieut  cause,  and  can  do  nothing  without  it.  We 
cannot,  without  aliMurdity,  suppose  a  motive,  either  to  act,  or  to  be  actid 
upon  ;  it  is  equally  incapable  of  action  ami  of  pasdon  ;  U^cauM^  it  is  not  a 
thing  that  exitit^,  but  a  thing  that  is  conceived;  it  is  what  the  tnbiwilwuiii 
^led  an  enn  ratiOHif'    Motives,  therefore,  may  ittfiuettce  to  aotioo,  InH  ther 
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do  not  act.  They  may  be  compared  to  advice^  or  exhortation^  which  leaves  a 
man  still  at  liberty.  For  in  vain  is  advice  given  when  there  is  not  a 
power  either  to  do^  or  to  forbear,  what  it  recommends.  In  like  manner^ 
motives  suppose  liberty  in  the  agents  otherwise  they  have  no  influence  at  all. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature,  with  respect  to  matter.  That  every  motion,  and 
change  of  motion,  is  proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and  in  the  direo^ 
tion  of  that  force.  The  scheme  of  necessity  supposes  a  similar  law  to 
obtain  in  all  the  actions  of  intelligent  beines ;  whicn,  with  little  alteration, 
may  be  expressed  thus :  every  action,  or  (mange  of  action,  in  an  intelligent 
being,  is  proportional  to  the  force  of  motives  impressed,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  force. 

The  law  of  nature  respecting  matter,  is  grounded  upon  this  principle. 
That  matter  is  an  inert,  inactive  substance,  which  does  not  act,  but  is 
acted  upon ;  and  the  law  of  necessity  must  be  grounded  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, Tnat  an  intelligent  being  is  an  inert,  inactive  substance,  which  does 
not  act,  but  is  acted  upon. 

2.  Rational  beings,  in  proportion  as  they  are  wise  and  pood,  will  act 
according  to  the  best  motives ;  and  every  rational  being,  who  does  other- 
wise, abuses  his  liberty.  The  most  perfect  being,  in  everjr  thing  where 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  better  and  a  worse,  always  infallibly  acts 
according  to  the  best  motives.  This  indeed  is  little  else  than  an  identical 
proposition :  for  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say.  That  a  perfect  being  does 
what  is  ^vrong  or  unreasonable.  But  to  say,  that  he  aoes  not  act  freely, 
because  he  always  does  what  is  best,. is  to  say.  That  the  proper  use  of 
liberty  destroys  Hberty,  and  that  liberty  consists  only  in  its  abuse. 

The  moral  perfection  of  the  Deity  consists,  not  in  having  no  power  to 
do  ill,  otherwise,  as  Dr.  Clark  justly  observes,  there  would  be  no  ground 
to  thank  him  for  his  goodness  to  us  any  more  than  for  his  eternity  or  im- 
mensity; but  his  moral  perfection  consists  in  this,  that,  when  he  has 
power  to  do  every  thing,  a  power  which  cannot  be  resisted,  he  exerts  that 
power  only  in  doing  what  is  wisest  and  best.  To  be  subject  to  necessihr 
is  to  have  no  power  at  all ;  for  power  and  necessity  are  opposites.  We 
grant,  therefore,  that  motives  have  influence  similar  to  that  of  advice  or 
persuasion;  but  this  influence  is  perfectly  consistent  with  liberty,  and 
indeed  supposes  liberty. 

3.  Whetner  every  deliberate  action  must  have  a  motive,  depends  on  the 
meaning  we  put  upon  the  word  deliberate.  If,  by  a  deliberate  action,  we 
mean  an  action  wherein  motives  are  weighed,  which  seems  to  be  the  origin 
nal  meaning  of  the  word,  surely  there  must  be  motives,  and  contrary 
motives,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  weighed.  -But  if  a  deliberate  action 
means  only,  as  it  commonly  does,  an  action  done  by  a  cool  and  calm  deter- 
mination of  the  mind,  with  forethought  and  will,  I  believe  there  are  innu- 
merable such  actions  done  without  a  motive. 

This  must  be  appealed  to  every  man's  consciousness.  I  do  many  trifling 
actions  every  day,  in  which,  upon  the  most  careful  reflection,  I  am  conscious 
of  no  motive :  and  to  say  that  I  may  be  influenced  by  a  motive  of  which  I 
am  not  conscious,  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  arbitrary  supposition  without 
any  evidence,  and  then,  it  is  to  say,  that  I  may  be  convinced  by  an  argu- 
ment which  never  entered  into  my  thought. 

Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  an  end,  that  is  of  some  importance, 
may  be  answered  equally  well  by  any  one  of  several  different  means.  In 
such  cases,  a  man  who  intends  the  end  finds  not  the  least  difl^culty  in 
taking  one  of  these  means,  though  he  be  firmly  persuaded,  that  it  has  no 
title  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  others. 
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To  &ay  tliat  tliis  is  a  case  that  cannot  happen^  is  ta  eotttrnidiet  tlir 
experience  af  iniinkind  ;  for  surely  a  man  who  haa  occaaiati  to  |ji|^  mtl  i 
dullingr,  or  a  guinea,  may  have  tw«>  hundred  that  ore  of  equal  malae,  tmii 
to  the  giver  aud  to  the  receiver,  any  one  of  which  will  answer  kin 
equally  welL  To  say»  that,  if  suen  a  case  should  happen,  the  ma 
not  execute  hh  puriKJse,  is  still  more  ridiculous;  though  it  imre  i 
authority  of  some  uf  the  lichcKdmen,  who  determined,  that  the  ass,  bell 
two  equal  huudles  of  liay,  wouid  stand  still  till  it  died  of  hunger. 

If  a  man  could  not  act  without  a  motive,  he  would  have  no  power  al  iU,~ 
for  motives  are  not  in  our  power;  and  he  that  has  not  powerorer  ai^ 
cesaary  moan^  has  not  power  over  the  end* 

That  an  action,  done  without  any  motive,  can  neither  have  metil  nm 
demerit,  is  much  insisted  on  hy  the  writers  for  necessity,  and  triuEnpbnrilT, 
as  if  it  were  the  very  hinge  of  the  controversy*  I  gmnt  it  to  be  a  8df-««l- 
dent  prorjosition,  and  I  know  no  author  that  ever  denied  it. 

How  Hisignificant  soever,  in  moral  estimation,  the  actiona  imiT  fc 
which  are  done  without  any  motive,  they  arc  of  moment  in  the  qiMstttB 
concerning  moral  lihcrty*  JPor,  if  there  ever  was  any  action  of  thW  kiad, 
motives  are  not  the  sole  causes  of  human  actions,  Aud  if  we  have  tkt 
power  of  actint;  without  a  mative,  that  power,  joined  to  a  weaker  rnotm^ 
may  counterbalance  a  stronger. 

4.  It  can  never  l>c  proved.  That  when  there  is  a  motive  on  onr  tUt 
only,  that  motive  must  determine  the  action. 

According  to  the  latvs  of  reasoning,  the  proof  is  incumbent  on  tlflU 
who  huld  the  athmuitive;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  shadow  of  ar^guncat. 
which  does  not  tnke  for  granted  the  thing  in  question,  to  wit,  that  mollffs 
are  the  twile  ctuiscs  of  actions. 

Is  there  no  such  thing  as  wilfiilness,  caprice,  or  obstinacy*  mauuig  aaiH 
kind?  If  there  he  not,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  should  hnv«  naaiea  ia 
all  languages.  If  there  be  such  things,  a  single  motire,  or  evtQ  Mmtj 
motives,  may  be  resisted. 

5.  When  it  is  said,  That  of  contrary  motives  the  stmtigesi  alwi^  fn* 
vails,  this  can  neither  l>e  affirmed  nor  denied  with  underj^tandiog^  ttmi 
we  know  distinctly  what  in  meant  hy  the  jstrtmecst  motive, 

I  do  not  find,  that  those  who  have  advanced  this  as  a  self-evident  «xkai, 
have  ever  attempted  to  exjilain  what  they  mean  by  the  strongest  tttadvt, 
or  have  given  any  rule  by  which  we  may  judge  which  of  two  niotiTe^  iallir 
strongest* 

Ho\v  shall  we  know  \vhcther  the  strongest  motive  alw^y»  prevaibi,  jf  «rp 
kntiw  not  whiclv  is  ntr^p^est  ?  There  must  be  si»me  test  by  which  thdr 
strengtfi  is  to  f>e  tried,  sonu*  balance  in  which  theymay  be  weighed, otlicrwi«r« 
to  say  that  the  strongest  motive  always  prevails,  is  to  -sp*!ak  withoiit  mtj 
meaning,  \Vc  nuist  therefore  search  for  this  test  or  balance,  «inee  ihej 
who  have  laid  so  much  stress  upon  this  axiom,  have  left  us  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  meaning.  I  grant,  that  when  the  contrary  mcvtivu^  nrc  of  the 
same  kind,  and  differ  only  in  quantity,  it  may  be  easy  to  say  which  is  tlir 
strongest.  Thus  a  bribe  of  a  tlnmsand  p4ninds  is  a  stronger  modig 
than  a  brilie  of  a  hundred  potuulH.  But  when  the  motives  ate  of  ■la. 
ferent  kinds,  as  motiey  ami  fame,  duty  and  worblly  interest,  Ueallli  mai 
Btreiigth,  riches  and  honour,  by  what  rule  shall  we  judge  which  m  Ihr 
slrcmgest  uuitive? 

Either  we  measure  the  strength  of  motives*  merely  by  their  prcf 
•r  bv  some  uther  standard  distinct  from  their  j^revalence* 

if  we  measure  their  %lcenv;th  merely  b?  tlicir  prevalence,  aud 
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Strongest  motive  mean  only  the  motive  that  prevails,  it  will  be  true  indeed 
that  the  strongest  motive  prevails ;  but  the  proposition  will  be  identical^ 
and  mean  no  more  than  that  the  strongest  motive  is  the  strongest  motive. 
From  this  surely  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

If  it  should  be  said.  That  by  the  strength  of  a  motive  is  not  meant  its 
prevalence,  but  the  cause  of  its  prevalence ;  that  we  measure  the  cause  by 
Its  effect,  and  from  the  superiority  of  the  effect  conclude  the  superiority  of 
the  cause,  as  we  conclude  that  to  oe  the  heaviest  weight  which  bears  down 
the  scale:  I  answer.  That,  according  to  this  explication  of  the  axiom, 
it  takes  for  granted  that  motives  are  the  causes,  and  the  sole  causes  of 
actions.  Nothing  is  left  to  the  agent,  but  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
motives,  as  the  balance  is  by  the  weights.  The  axiom  supposes,  that  the 
agent  does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon :  and,  from  this  supposition,  it  is 
concluded  that  he  does  not  act.  This  is  to  reason  in  a  circle,  or  rather 
it  is  not  reasoning,  but  begging  the  question. 

Contrary  motives  may  very  properly  be  compared  to  advocates  pleading 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  cause  at  the  bar.  It  would  be  very  weak  reasoning 
to  say,  that  such  an  advocate  is  the  most  powerful  pleader,  because  sen- 
tence was  given  on  his  side.  The  sentence  is  in  the  power  of  the  judge, 
not  of  the  advocate.  It  is  equally  weak  reasoning,  in  proof  of  necessity, 
to  say,  such  a  motive  prevailed,  therefore  it  is  the  strongest ;  since  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty  maintain  that  the  determination  was  made  by  the  man, 
and  not  by  the  motive* 

We  are  therefore  brought  to  this  issue,  that  unless  some  measure  of  the 
strength  of  motives  can  be  found  distinct  from  their  prevalence,  it  cannot 
be  determined,  whether  the  strongest  motive  always  prevails  or  not.  If 
such  a  measure  can  be  found  and  applied,  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  this  maxim,  but  not  otherwise. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  called  a  motive,  is  addressed  either  to  the 
animal  or  to  the  rational  part  of  our  nature.  Motives  of  the  former  kind 
are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes;  those  of  the  latter  are  peculiar  to 
rational  beings.  We  shall  beg  leave,  for  distinction*s  sake,  to  call  the 
former  animal  motives,  and  the  latter,  rational. 

Hunger  is  a  motive  in  a  dog  to  eat ;  so  is  it  in  a  man.  According  to  the 
strength  of  the  appetite,  it  gives  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  impulse  to  eat. 
And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  every  other  appetite  and  passion. 
Such  animal  motives  give  an  impulse  to  the  agent,  to  which  he  yields  with 
ease;  and,  if  the  impulse  be  strong,  it  cannot  be  resisted  without  an 
effort  which  requires  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  self-command.  Such 
motives  are  not  addre^ed  to  the  rational  powers.  Their  influence  is 
immediately  upon  the  will.  We  feel  their  influence,  and  judge  of  their 
strength,  by  the  conscious  effort  which  is  necessary  to  resist  them. 

When  a  man  is  acted  upon  by  contrary  motives  of  this  kind,  he  finds  it 
easy  to  yield  to  the  strongest.  They  are  like  two  forces  pushing  him  in 
contrary  directions.  To  yield  to  the  strongest,  he  needs  only  to  be  passive. 
By  exerting  his  own  force,  he  may  resist ;  but  this  requires  an  effort  of 
which  he  is  conscious.  The  strength  of  motives  of  this  kind  is  perceived, 
not  by  our  judgment,  but  by  our  feeling ;  and  that  is  the  strongest  of 
contrary  motives,  to  which  he  can  yield  with  ease,  or  which  it  requires  an 
effort  of  self-command  to  resist ;  and  this  we  may  call  the  animal  test  of 
tlic  strength  of  motives. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  in  motives  of  this  kind,  the  strongest  always 
prevails  ?  I  answer.  That  in  brute-animals,  I  believe  it  does.  'J 'hey  do  not 
ajipear  to  have  any  self-command ;  an  appetite  or  passion  in  them  is  ovev^ 
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came  onlr  by  ji  stronger  cuntrary  one.      On  this  acoQuati  ihej  are  Mi 
aoountabre  for  their  actions^  nor  can  they  be  the  subjecta  of  Iaw. 

But  in  men  who  are  able  to  exercise  their  ratiomJ  powen,  and  hmvm  aof 
degree  of  i»elf-<»fnmand^  the  strongest  animal  motive  does  not  alwmjr*  |m* 
teO.  The  flesh  dot^s  not  always  prevail  against  the  »pirit^  tlioo^  le» 
often  it  does.  And  if  men  were  necessarily  determined  by  the  atm^geit 
animal  motive,  they  could  no  more  be  accountablei  or  capable  of  boiif 
governed  by  law^  than  brutes  are. 

X»et  us  next  consider  rational  motives,  to  which  the  name  of  maiwe  h 
more  commonlv  and  more  properly  given.  Their  inliaenoe  is  upon  tiie  juib- 
ment,  by  convincing  us  tnat  such  an  action  ought  to  be  done^  that  is  m 
our  duty,  or  conducive  to  our  real  good,  or  to  some  end  wliidi  we  batv 
determined  to  pursue. 

They  do  not  give  a  blind  tn^pulee  to  the  will,  as  animal  motiTca  da^ 
They  convince,  but  they  do  not  impel,  unless,  as  may  often  happen,  tkcy 
excite  some  passion  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  desire.  Such  pasmaa  umf  ht 
excited  by  conviction,  and  may  operate  in  its  aid^  as  other  animal  mutlirttt  ^ 
But  there  may  be  conviction  without  passion ;  and  the  conviction  of  whit 
we  ought  to  ao,  in  order  to  some  end  which  we  have  judged  fit  ta  be  par* 
sued,  is  what  I  call  a  rational  motive* 

Brutes*  1  think,  cannot  be  influenced  by  such  rootivea*  They  have  iHi 
the  conception  of  ou^f-ht  mid  ought  not.  Children  acquire  these  eao- 
ceptions  as  their  rational  powers  advance ;  and  they  are  found  in  all  cf 
ripe  age,  who  have  the  human  faculties. 

If  there  be  any  competition  between  rational  motives,  it  is  evident^  thai 
the  strongest,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  that  which  it  is  most  our  duty  and 
real  happiness  to  follow.  Our  duty  and  our  real  happiness  are  eikU  wi 
are  inseparable  ;  and  they  are  the  ends  which  every  man  endow^  with 
reason,  is  coni»cions  he  ought  to  pursue  in  preference  to  all  others*  This 
we  may  call  the  ratwnttl  test  of  tnc  strength  of  motives.  A  motive  whkh 
is  the  strongest  according  to  the  animal  test^  may  be,  and  very  often  ia»  the 
weakest  according  to  the  rational. 

The  grand  and  the  imjKirtant  competition  of  contrary  motives  ia  hclneai 
the  animal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rational  on  the  other.  This  ia  thenoo* 
flict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit^  upon  the  event  of  which  the  character 
of  men  depends. 

If  it  be  asked,  which  of  these  is  the  strongest  motive?   The  am 
That  the  first  is  commonly  strongest,  when  they  are  tried  by  the 
test.     If  they  were  not  mj,  human  life  would  l>e  no  state  of  trial.    It 
not  be  a   ^va^fare,  nor  would  virtue  require  any  effort  or  self>cocRi 
No  man  would  liave  any  temptation  to  do  wrtmg.     But  when  we  try  the 
contrary  motives  by  the  raticuial  test,  it  is  evident  that  the  rutional 
is  always  the  strong<^t. 

And  now,  I  thinJk,  it  appears^  that  the  strongest  motive, 
cither  of  the  tests  I  have  mentioned,  does  not  always  prevail* 

In  every  wise  and  virtuous  action,  the  motive  that  prevaila 
strongest,  according  to  the  rational  test,  but  commonly  the  ir  rat  ait 
according  to  the  animal.  In  every  foolish,  and  in  every  vicious  artj— u 
the  motive  that  prevails  is  commonly  the  strongest  according  la  the  u&haal 
test,  but  always  the  weakest  according  to  the  rational. 

0.  It  is  true  that  wc  reascm  from  men's  motives  to  their  actions*  and*  In 
many  cases  ^viih  great  probability,  but  never  with  absolute  certainty.  And 
lo  infer  from  this^  that  men  are  ueccsaarily  determined  by  motivi*i»»  la  wy 
weak  leaioniitg* 
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For,  let  us  suppose,  for  u  moment,  tlijit  men  Imve  moral  liberty,  I  would 
ask,  what  use  may  they  be  expected  to  inukeof  tliis  liberty  ?  It  may  surely^ 
be  expected,  thai,  of  the  various  actions  with  in  the  sphere  of  their  power, 
they  will  choose  what  pleaBes  them  moat  for  t)ie  present,  or  ivhat  appears 
to  be  most  for  their  real,  thougli  distant  goixl.  When  there  is  a  comjietition 
between  these  motives,  the  foolish  ivill  prefer  present  gratification  ;  the 
wise,  the  greater  and  more  distant  good. 

Now,  h  not  this  the  very  way  in  which  we  see  men  act  ?  Is  it  not 
from  the  presumption  that  they  act  in  this  way,  tluit  we  reason  from  tlieir 
motives  to  their  actions?  Surely  it  is,  la  it  not  weak  reasoning^  there- 
forej  to  argue,  that  men  have  not  liberty,  because  they  act  in  thut  very 
way  in  which  they  would  act  if  they  had  liberty  ?  It  would  surely  he  more 
Ukc  reasoning  to  dran'  the  contrary  conclusion  from  the  same  premises. 

7-  Nor  is  it  better  reasoning  to  conclude,  that>  if  men  are  not  ne- 
ceesarily  determined  by  motives,  all  their  actious  must  i>e  capricious. 

To  resist  the  strongest  animal  motives,  when  duty  requires,  is  so  far 
from  being  capricious,  that  it  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  w^se  and  virtuous. 
And  we  hope  this  is  often  done  by  good  men. 

To  act  against  rational  motives,  must  always  be  fooliiih,  vicious,  or  capri- 
cious. And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  too  many  such  uctitms  done. 
But  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  because  liberty  may  be  abused  by  the 
foolish  and  the  vicious,  therefore  it  can  uever  be  put  to  its  proper  use, 
which  is  to  act  wisely  and  virtuously  ? 

8.  It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  if  men  are  not  necessarily 
detennined  by  motives,  rewards  and  punishments  would  have  no  efTect, 
With  wise  men  they  will  have  their  due  effect ;  but  not  always  with  the 
foolish  and  the  vicious. 

Let  us  consider  what  elfect  rewards  and  punishments  do  really,  and  in 
fact,  profluce,  and  what  may  be  inferred  from  that  clfect,  upon  each  of  the 
opposite  systems  of  liberty  and  of  necessity. 

I  take  ft  for  granted  that,  in  fact,  the  best  and  wisest  Iaws,  both  liuman  . 
and  divine,  are  often  transgressed,  notwithstanding  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments that  are  annexed  to  them.     If  any  man  should  deny  this  fact,  I  know 
not  how  to  reas4.>n  with  him. 

From  this  fact,  it  may  be  inferred  with  cextainty,  upon  the  suppoaitioa 
of  necessity,  that,  in  every  instance  of  transgression,  the  motive  of  rewTird 
or  punishment  was  not  of  sutticient  strength  to  produce  obedience  to  the 
law.  This  implies  a  fatdt  in  the  lawgiver;  but  there  can  be  no  fault  in 
the  transgressor,  who  acts  mechanically  by  the  force  of  motives.  We  might 
as  well  impute  a  fault  to  the  balance,  when  it  does  not  raise  a  weight  of 
two  pounds  by  the  force  of  one  pound. 

Ujwn  the  supposition  of  necessity »  there  can  be  neither  reward  nor  pu- 
nishment, in  the  projn^r  sense,  as  those  words  imply  good  and  ill  desert. 
Reward  and  punishment  are  only  ttMids  employed  to  produce  a  mechanical 
etfeet.  When  the  effect  is  not  producedj  the  tool  must  be  unlit  or  wrong 
applied.  I 

U|H)n  the  supposition  of  liberty,  rewards  and  punishments  will  have  a 
proper  effect  upon  the  wise  and  the  good ;  but  not  so  upon  the  foolish  and 
the  vicious  ^\'hen  ojjposed  by  their  animal  passions  or  bad  habits ;  and  this 
is  just  wlmt  u  e  see  to  be  the  fact.  Upon  tliin  supposition,  the  transgression 
of  the  law  implies  no  defect  in  the  law,  no  fault  in  the  lawgiver  ,-  the  fault 
is  sciiely  in  the  transgressor.  And  it  is  ujhju  this  suppoidtion  only,  that 
there  can  l»e  either  reward  or  punishment,  in  the  projKT  sense  of  the  words, 
liecaus*  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  there  can  be  good  or  ill  desert. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

LIBERTY  COX'SISTENT  WITH  OOVKBKMENT. 

Whek  it  is  said  that  liberty  would  make  us  absolutely  ungovernable 

Gml  or  man ;  to  nnderstaud  the  strength  of  this  conclusion,  it  is  nec&mmf 
to  know  distinctly  what  is  meant  hy  government*     There  are  two  kinds  af 
government,  very  different  in  their  nature.     The  one  we  may,  for  distiiie- 
tion's  sake^  call  mtvhanicai  government,  the  other  rnornL     The  first  is 
government  of  beings  which  have  no  active  power,  but  are  merdjT 
and  acted  upon  ;  the  second,  of  intelligent  and  active  beings* 

All  instance  of  mechanicid  government  niav  be,  that  of  a  master  or 
commander  of  a  ahip  at  sea,  Stipp^ising  her  sf^ilfully  built  and  fumialied 
with  every  thing  proper  ft>r  the  destined  voyage,  to  govern  her  properly  §m 
this  purpose  requires  nuich  art  and  attention:  and,  as  every  art  htm 
ruleit,  or  laws,  so  has  this.  But  by  whom  are  those  laws  to  te  obeyed, 
those  rules  observed?  not  by  the  ship,  surely,  for  she  is  an  inactive  "  '  _ 
but  by  the  governor.  A  sador  may  say  that  she  does  not  olicy  the  nidiler ; 
and  he  has  a  distinct  meaning  when  he  says  so,  and  is  perfectly  undentood. 
But  he  means  not  oliediencc  in  the  proper,  but  in  a  metaphorical  seme: 
for.,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  sliip  can  no  more  obey  the  rudder^  than  tlw 
can  give  a  command.  Every  motion,  both  of  the  sliip  and  rudder,  is  ejcadlv 
projKJrtioiied  to  the  force  impressed,  and  in  the  airection  of  that 
The  ship  never  dis<>beys  the  law  of  motion,  even  in  the  metaphorical 
and  they  are  the  only  laws  she  can  l>e  subject  to. 

Tlie  sailor,  perhaps,  curses  her  for  not  obeying  the  rudder ;  bmt  iMt  it 
not  the  voice  of  reason,  but  of  passion,  like  that  of  the  losiag  ganii 
when  he  curses  the  dice.     The  ship  is  as  innocent  as  the  dice. 

Whatever  may  happen  during  the  voyage,  whatever  may  be  its 
the  ship,  m  the  eye  of  reason,  is  neither  an  object  of  approbation  nor  ilf 
blame ;  because  she  does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon.  If  the  maticriiil,  m 
any  part,  be  faulty ;  Who  put  it  to  that  use  ?  If  the  fonn  ;  Who  nade 
it?  If  the  rules  of  navigation  were  not  observed;  Who  trnntrgimmcd 
them  ?  If  a  storm  occasioned  any  disaster,  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  gi 
the  ship  than  of  the  master. 

Another  instiuice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  mechanical  governmcsil  ounf 
be.  That  of  the  man  who  makes  and  exhibits  a  puppet-sliow.  The  pttppet% 
in  all  their  diverting  gesticulations,  do  not  move,  but  are  moved  by  an  im* 
pulse  secretly  conveyed,  which  they  cannot  resist.  If  they  do  not  pUj 
their  parts  proiierly,  the  fault  is  only  iu  the  maker  or  manager  oi  iJbc 
lnach^ne^)^  Too  much,  or  too  little  force  was  applied,  or  it  waa  wra^g 
d  i  rect  ed .  No  reasonabl  e  man  i  m  pu tes  either  praise  or  blame  to  the  puppeta^ 
but  solely  to  their  maker  or  their  governor. 

If  we  supTKise,  for  a  moment,  the  puppets  to  be  endowed  with  ondcr- 
standing  ana  will,  but  without  any  degree  of  active  power,  this  will  make 
no  change  in  the  nature  of  their  government :  for  understanding  and  wiUy 
ivithout  some  degree  of  active  power,  can  produce  no  effect.  1  iiey  — "V^^ 
upon  this  Kuppt*sition,  be  called  iniMf^rnt  mavhhei  ;  but  they  wmldfea 
tiuichiues  Mtili,  as  much  subject  to  the  la\«^  of  motion  ax  inanimate  inatlor, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  any  other  than  mechaniail  government. 
•  Let  u»  next  c<in**ider  the  nature  «»f  moral  gor^imittit.     Thia  la 
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government  of  persons  who  have  reason  and  active  power^  and  have  laws 
prescribed  to  them  for  their  conduct^  by  a  legislator.  Their  obedience  is 
obedience  in  the  proper  sense ;  it  must  therefore  be  their  own  act  and  deed^ 
and  consequently  they  must  have  power  to  obey  or  to  disobey.  To  prescribe 
laws  to  them  which  they  have  not  power  to  obey^  or  to  require  a  service 
beyond  their  power^  would  be  tyranny  and  injustice  in  the  highest  d^ree. 

When  the  laws  are  equitable^  and  prescribed  by  just  authority,  they 
produce  moral  obligation  in  those  that  are  subject  to  them,  and  disobedience 
IS  a  crime  deserving  punishment.  But  if  the  obedience  be  impossible ;  if 
the  transgression  be  necessary;  it  is  self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no 
moral  obligation  to  what  is  impossible,  that  there  can  be  no  crime  in 
yielding  to  necessity,  and  that  there  can  be  no  justice  in  punishing  a  person 
for  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid.  These  are  first  principles  ill 
morals,  and,  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  as  self-evident  as  the  axioms  of 
mathematics.     The  whole  science  of  morals  must  stand  or  fedl  with  them« 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  both  of  mechanical  and  of  moral 
government,  the  only  kinds  of  government  I  am  able  to  conceive,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  far  liberty  or  necessity  agrees  with  either. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  acknowledge  that  necessity  agrees  perfectly  with 
mechanical  government.  This  kind  of  government  is  most  perfect  when 
the  governor  is  the  sole  agent ;  every  thing  done  is  the  doing  of  the  eovemor 
only.  The  praise  of  every  thing  well  done  is  his  solely ;  and  his  is  the 
blame  if  there  be  any  thing  ill  done,  because  he  is  the  sole  agent. 

It  is  true  that,  in  common  language,  praise  or  dispraise  is  often  meta* 
phoricaUy  given  to  the  work ;  but,  in  propriety,  it  oelongs  solely  to  the 
author.  Every  workman  understands  this  perfectly,  and  takes  to  himself 
very  justly  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  his  own  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  evident,  that,  on  the  supposition  of  ne* 
cessity  in  the  governed,  there  can  be  no  moral  government.  There  can  be 
neither  wisdom  nor  equity  in  prescribing  laws  that  cannot  be  obeyed; 
There  can  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  beings  that  have  no  active  power. 
There  can  be  no  crime  in  not  doing  what  it  was  impossible  to  do;  nor  can 
there  be  justice  in  punishing  such  omission. 

If  we  apply  these  theoretical  principles  to  the  kinds  of  government  which 
do  actually  exist,  whether  human  or  divine,  we  shall  find  that,  among  men^ 
even  mechanical  government  is  imperfect. 

Men  do  not  make  the  matter  they  work  upon.  Its  various  kinds,  and 
the  qualities  belonging  to  each  kind,  are  the  work  of  God.  The  laws  of 
nature,  to  which  it  is  subject,  are  the  work  of  God.  The  motions  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  sea,  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  air,  the  rain  and  wind, 
which  are  useful  instruments  in  most  human  operations,  are  not  in  our 
power.  So  that,  in  all  the  mechanical  productions  of  men,  the  work  is 
more  to  be  ascribed  to  God  than  to  man. 

Civil  government  among  men  is  a  species  of  moral  government,  but  im- 
perfect, as  its  lawgivers  and  its  judges  are.  Human  laws  may  be  unwise 
or  unjust ;  human  judges  may  be  partial  or  unskilful.  But  in  all  equitable 
civil  governments,  the  maxims  of  moral  government  above  mentioned  are 
acknowledged  as  rules  which  ought  never  to  be  violated.  Indeed,  the 
rules  of  justice  are  so  evident  to  afl  men,  that  the  most  tyrannical  govern- 
ments profess  to  be  guided  by  them,  and  endeavour  to  palliate  what  is 
contrary  to  them  by  the  plea  of  necessity. 

That  a  man  cannot  be  under  an  obligation  to  what  is  impossible ;  that 
he  cannot  be  criminal  in  yielding  to  necessity,  nor  justly  punished  for  what 
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lie  crjuld  not  avoid,  are  maxims  admitted^  in  uU  crimiiiid  courU^  a«  luadft* 
mental  rules  of  justice. 

Ill  op{)o&ition  to  this,  it  lias  been  iiiiid  by  some  of  llie  most  able  defenders 
of  necessity.  That  human  laws  reqtiire  no  more  to  constitute  a  crime,  but 
that  it  be  volunta?y  ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  criminality  oofnaisU  in 
the  determination  of  the  will,  whether  that  determination  be  ,free  or  tueoe^ 
sary.  Thi^,  I  think,  indeed,  is  tlie  only  possible  pleji  by  which  crinuBJiltty 
cau  he  made  consistent  with  necessity;  and  therefore  it  deservcm  lo  W 
considered. 

I  acknowledge  that  a  crime  must  be  voluntary  ;  for,  if  it  be  not  Yioltm* 
tary,  it  is  no  deed  of  the  man^  nor  can  be  justly  imputed  to  him  ;  but  it  m 
no  less  necessary  that  the  criminal  have  moral  iibertv.  In  men  that  mn 
adult>  and  of  a  sound  mind^  this  liberty  is  presumed.  But  in  evcty  caw 
where  it  camiot  be  presumed^  no  crimiiiBlity  is  imputed,  evea  la  voluntarj 
actions » 

This  is  evident  from  the  fbllomng  instances :  Fir&ty  The  actions  of  bmtcs 
appear  to  be  voluntary ;  yet  they  are  never  conceived  to  be  crimiiialj  tboii^ 
they  nmy  be  noxious.  Secondit/j  Children  in  nonage  act  voluntarily,  bol 
they  are  not  chargeable  with  crimes,  T/tirdh/^  JVIadmen  have  both  uaxler- 
standinjj:  and  will,  but  they  have  not  moral  liberty,  and  therefore  are  not 
chargeafdc  with  crimes*  Fourthly,  Even  in  men  that  are  adult^  and  of  a 
sound  mind,  a  motive  that  is  thought  Irrciiistible  by  any  ordinary  degree  of 
self-command,  such  as  the  rack,  or  tlie  dread  of  present  death,  eitlicr  ta- 
cul pates  or  very  niucli  alleviates  a  volunttiry  action,  whicl),  in  other  cdroitiii- 
stances,  wonld  be  highly  criminal ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  tbe  moftivs 
were  absolutely  irresistible,  the  exculpation  would  be  complete.  So  Isr  it 
it  from  being  true  in  itself,  or  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of  manklniL 
that  the  criminality  of  an  action  depends  solely  upon  its  being  volnntsiy. 

The  govenmient  of  brutes^  so  far  as  they  are  subject  to  man,  is  a  speoci 
of  mechamcal  government^  or  ^mcthing  very  like  to  it,  and  has  no  retCBi* 
blance  to  moral  government.  As  inanimate  matter  is  governed  by  ov 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  whidi  God  hath  given  to  the  various  pratlttO- 
tiona  of  nature,  and  our  k non-ledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  he  hmik 
established ;  so  brute  animals  are  governed  by  our  knowledge  of  the  Datml 
instincts,  appetites,  affections,  and  pasaions,  which  God  hath  given  tJioB. 
By  a  skilnil  application  of  these  springs  of  their  actions,  they  ttuiy  Ik 
trained  to  many  habits  useful  to  man.  After  all,  we  iind  that,  fitmn  cam  in 
unknown  to  us,  not  only  some  species,  but  some  individuab  of  the  mtaam 
fipecies,  are  more  tractable  than  others. 

Children  under  age  are  governed  much  in  the  same  way  aa  ike  mumlk 
Bagacious  brutes.  The  opening  (if  their  intellectual  and  moral  powienh 
which  may  be  much  aided  by  proper  instruction  and  example,  ia  that  wiuck 
makes  them,  by  degrees,  cajiable  of  moral  government. 

Reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being  a  govemineni  ui  tkt 
inanimate  and  inactive  ]>art  of  his  creation,  analogous  to  that  tneduuilcal 
government  which  men  exerciise,  but  infinitely  more  perfect.  This,  I  ihink, 
iH  what  we  call  God's  italurat  government  of  the  universe*  In  thia  part 
of  the  divine  government,  whatever  is  done  is  Qod's  doings  He  i%  the  Milf 
cause,  and  the  sole  agent,  whether  he  act  immediately,  or  by  ' 
subordinate  to  him  ;  and  his  will  is  always  dune :  fur  instruments 
causes,  they  are  not  agents,  though  we  sometimes  improj^erly  call  l' 

It  is  therefore  no  less  agreeable  to  reason,  than  to  the  langiiiuge  of  |feal|^ 
writ,  to  impute  to  tlie  Deity  whatever  is  done  in  the  natural  H-orlcT     Wli«o 
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we  say  of  any  things  that  it  is  the  work  of  nature^  this  is  sayings  that  it  is 
the  work  of  bod,  and  can  have  no  other  meaning. 

The  natural  world  is  a  grand  machine^  contrived^  made,  and  governed  by 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty :  and  if  there  be  in  this  natural 
world,  beings  that  have  life,  intelligence,  and  will,  without  any  d^ree  of 
active  power,  they  can  only  be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  mechanical 
government.  Their  determmations,  whether  we  call  them  good  or  ill,  must 
be  the  actions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much  as  the  productions  of  the 
earth :  for  life,  intelligence,  and  will,  without  active  power,  can  do  nothing, 
and  therefore  nothing  can  justly  be  imputed  to  it. 

This  grand  machine  of  the  natural  world,  displays  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  artificer.  But  in  it,  there  can  be  no  display  of  moral  attributes, 
which  have  a  relation  to  monJ  conduct  in  his  creatures,  such  as  justice  and 
equity  in  rewarding  or  punishing,  the  love  of  virtue  and  abhorrence  of 
mckedness.  For,  as  every  thing  m  it  is  God's  doing,  there  can  be  no  vice 
to  be  punished  or  abhorrea,  no  virtue  in  his  creatures  to  be  rewarded. 

According  to  the  system  of  necessity,  the  whole  universe  of  creatures  is 
this  natural  world ;  and  of  every  thing  done  in  it,  God  is  the  sole  agent. 
There  can  be  no  moral  government,  nor  moral  obligation.  Laws,  rewards^ 
and  punishments,  are  only  mechanical  engines,  and  the  will  of  the  lawgiver 
is  obeved  as  much  when  his  laws  are  transgressed,  as  when  thev  are  ob- 
serveo.  Such  must  be  our  notions  of  the  government  of  the  world,  upon 
the  supposition  of  necessity.  It  must  be  purely  mechanical,  and  there  can 
be  no  moral  government  upon  that  hypothesis. 

Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  notion  of  the  divine  govern* 
ment  we  are  naturallv  led  into  by  the  supposition  of  libertv. 

They  who  adopt  this  system  conceive,  toat  in  that  small  portion  of  the 
universe  which  falls  under  our  view,  as  a  great  part  has  no  active  power^ 
but  moves,  as  it  is  moved  by  necessity,  and  therefore  must  be  subject  to  a 
mechanical  government,  so  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bestow  upon  some 
of  his  creatures,  particidarly  upon  man,  some  d^ree  of  active  power,  and  of 
reason,  to  direct  him  to  the  right  use  of  his  power. 

What  connexion  there  may  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  between  reason 
and  active  power,  we  know  not.  But  we  see  evidently  t£at  as  reason  with* 
out  active  power  can  do  nothing,  so  active  power  without  reason  has  no 
guide  to  direct  it  to  any  end. 

These  two  conjoined  make  moral  liberty,  which,  in  how  small  a  draree 
soever  it  is  possessed,  raises  man  to  a  superior  rank  in  the  creation  of  Uod« 
He  is  not  merely  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  the  master,  but  a  servant,  in  the 
proper  sense,  who  has  a  certain  trust,  and  is  accountable  for  the  discharge 
of  it.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  power,  he  has  a  subordinate  dominion  or 
government,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  made  after  the  image  of  God, 
the  Supreme  Governor.  But  as  his  dominien  is  subordinate,  he  is  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  as  far  as  the  reason  which 
God  hath  given  him  can  direct  him.  When  he  does  so,  he  is  a  just  object 
of  moral  approbation ;  and  no  less  an  object  of  disapprobation  and  just 

Eunishment  when  he  abuses  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrusted.     And 
e  must  finally  render  an  account  of  the  talent  committed  to  him,  to  the 
Supreme  Governor  and  righteous  Judge. 

This  is  the  moral  government  of  God,  which,  far  from  being  inconsistent 

with  liberty,  supposes  liberty  in  those  that  are  subject  to  it,  and  can  extend 

no  farther  than  that  liberty  extends ;  for  accountableness  can  no  more  agree 

with  necessity  than  light  with  darkness.  .  .  . 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  as  active  power  in  man,  and  m 
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every  created  !>cing^  is  tbe  gift  of  Gixi,  it  depends  entirely  on  ln« 
for  Its  existence,  its  Uef^ree,  luid  its  continiiauccj  and  tlierefure 
iiotbing  wliicli  he  dties  nt»t  see  lit  to  permit. 

Our  pouer  to  act  diR»s  not  exempt  us  from  being  acted  npoiit  lad 
restrained  m  comi>elled  by  a  superior  power;  and  the  power  of  O^  ii 
alwnys  sn]R»rior  to  tliat  of  man. 

It  would  Ik*  great  folly  End  presumption  in  us  to  pretend  to  koivw  all  tht 
ways  ill  wliich  tlie  (government  of  tlic  Supreme  Being  is  carried  on,  ttnd  hn 
piiri>o»es  accomplished  by  men,  actinjjf  freely,  and  having  different  oppofite 
purposes  iu  their  vieiv.  For,  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earthy  lo 
are  hfs  tliouglits  alxive  our  thonghtSi  and  Km  ways  above  our  ways. 

That  a  man  may  liave  great  inHiiencc  upon  the  voluntary  deterniifiatioai 
of  other  men,  hy  means  of  education,  example  and  persuasion*  is  a  Hi^ 
^vhich  niUHt  be  granted,  whether  we  adopt  the  system  of  liberty  or  mooet- 
^ity.  How  far  such  determinutiotis  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  person  wilt 
applied  those  means,  how  far  to  the  person  lutluenced  by  them^  we  know 
nott  but  God  knows,  and  will  judge  righteously. 

Hut  what  I  would  here  observe  is,  that  if  a  man  of  superior  talents  i 
have  m  great  inHuence  over  the  actions  of  his  fellow  creatures,  ^ 
tiiking  away  their  libiTty,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  allow  a  much 
intfuenee  of  the  same  kind  to  hini  who  made  man.     Nor  can    it  « 
proved,  that  tlie  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty  are  insuliicHlllI  i 
governing  free  agents,  so  as  to  answer  his  purposes. 

He  ivho  made  man  may  have  ways  of  govcnung  his  determinatiofis  oi 
sistent  with  moral  liberty,  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  And  Ite  wb» 
gave  this  lilKTty  freely,  may  lay  any  restraint  upon  it  that  is  necfimfy  far 
answering  his  wise  and  benevolent  purposes.  The  justice  of  his  gotqrB* 
ment  requires,  that  his  creatures  should  be  accountable  only  for  whut  thcf 
have  received,  and  not  for  what  was  never  intrnsted  to  them.  And  we  sre 
sure  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  what  is  right. 

Thus  I  think,  it  apptnirs,  tliat,  upon  the  supposition  of  ncccasitf^  Uiete 
can  be  no  moral  government  of  the  universe.  Its  government  mtMt  Ike 
perfectly  mechanical,  and  every  thing  done  in  it,  whether  good  or  ill*  nttttt 
be  Ood's  doing ;  and  that,  ii{>on  the  suppmition  of  liberty,  there  may  be  i 
perfect  moral  government  of  the  universe,  consistent  with  his  scootuphaluilg 
all  his  purposes,  in  its  creation  and  government. 

The  arguments  to  prove  that  man  is  endowed  with  moral  liberty,  wHidi 
have  the  greatest  weiglit  with  me,  are  three!  ^ firsts  because  he  baa  a  itatttnt 
conviction  or  belief,  th^it,  in  many  cases,  he  acts  freely ;  f<Vuw<//jr,  lie<ai]ue 
he  is  accountable  ;  and,  thintii^^  because  he  is  able  to  prosecute  on  miA  hf 
n  long  series  of  means  adapted  to  It. 


CHAPTER  VL 


FIRST  AROtJMSNT. 


Wk  have,  by  otir  constitution,  a  natuml  conviction  or  belief  that  we  act 
freely  : — a  conviction  so  early,  so  universid,  and  ko  iiecesmiry  in  tnotil  of  avr 
rational  operations,  thut  it  miut  Ik,'  the  result  of  our  constitutiou,  uai]  tb^ 
work  of  htm  that  made  tis. 

Some  of  the  muftt  »tremiuus  iidvoinitcii  for  the  ductrtue  of  occtttttt/  »o> 
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knowledge^  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  upon  it.  They  say  that  we  have  a 
natural  sense  or  conviction  that  we  act  freely^  but  that  this  is  a  fallacious 
sense. 

This  doctrine  is  dishonourable  to  our  Maker^  and  lays  a  foundation  for 
universal  scepticism.  It  supposes  the  Author  of  our  being  to  have  given 
us  one  faculty  on  purpose  to  deceive  us^  and  another  by  which  we  may 
detect  the  fallacy,  and  find  that  he  imposed  upon  us. 

If  any  one  of  our  natural  faculties  be  fallacious^  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
trust  to  any  of  them ;  for  he  that  made  one  made  all. 

The  genuine  dictate  of  our  natural  faculties  is  the  voice  of  Qod,  no  less 
than  what  he  reveals  from  heaven ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  fallacious  is  to  im« 
pute  a  lie  to  the  God  of  truth. 

If  candour  and  veracity  be  not  an  essential  part  of  moral  excellence^ 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  excellence^  nor  any  reason  to  rely  on  the 
declarations  and  promises  of  the  Almighty.  A  man  may  be  tempted  to 
lie,  but  not  without  being  conscious  of  guilt  and  of  meanness.  Shall  we 
impute  to  the  Almighty  what  we  cannot  impute  to  a  man  without  a 
hemous  afiront  ? 

Passing  this  opinion,  therefore^  as  shocking  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and, 
in  its  consequences,  subversive  of  all  religion,  all  morals,  and  all  knowledge, 
let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  of  our  having  a  natural  conviction 
that  we  have  some  degree  of  active  power. 

The  very  conception  or  idea  of  active  power  must  be  derived  from  some- 
thing in  our  own  constitution.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  it  otherwise. 
We  see  events,  but  we  see  not  the  power  that  produces  them.  We  perceive 
one  event  to  follow  another,  but  we  perceive  not  the  chain  that  binds  them 
together*  The  notion  of  power  and  causation^  therefore,  cannot  be  got 
from  external  objects. 

Yet  the  notion  of  causes,  and  the  belief  that  every  event  must  have  a 
cause  which  had  power  to  produce  it,  is  found  in  every  human  mind  so 
firmly  established,  that  it  cannot  be  rooted  out. 

This  notion  and  this  belief  must  have  its  origin  from  something  in  our 
constitution ;  and  that  it  is  natural  to  man,  appears  from  the  following 
observations. 

1.  We  are  conscious  of  many  voluntary  exertions,  some  easv,  others  more 
difficult,  some  requiring  a  great  effort.  These  are  exertions  of  power.  And 
though  a  man  may  be  unconscious  of  his  power  when  he  does  not  exert  it, 
he  must  have  both  the  conception  and  the  belief  of  it^  when  he  knomngly 
and  willingly  exerts  it,  with  intention  to  produce  some  effect. 

2.  Deliberation  about  an  action  of  moment,  whether  we  shall  do  it  or  not, 
implies  a  conviction  that  it  is  in  our  power.  To  deliberate  about  an  end, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  the  means  are  in  our  power ;  and  to  deliberate 
about  the  means,  we  must  be  convinced  that  we  have  power  to  choose  the 
most  proper.    - 

3.  Suppose  our  deliberation  brought  to  an  issue,  and  that  we  resolve  to 
do  what  appeared  proper.  Can  we  form  such  a  resolution  or  purpose,  without 
any  conviction  of  power  to  execute  it?  No;  it  is  impossible.  A  man 
cannot  resolve  to  lay  out  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  neither  has,  nor 
hopes  ever  to  have. 

4.  Again,  when  I  plight  my  faith  in  any  promise  or  contract,  I  must 
believe  that  I  shall  have  power  to  perform  what  I  promise.  Without  this 
persuasion,  a  promise  would  be  downright  fraud. 

There  is  a  condition  implied  in  every  promise,  if  tie  live,  and  if  God 
couiinue  uUh  tis  the  power  which  he  hath  given  us.    Our  conviction^  tlifiiL«i» 
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But  it  deserves  our  notice,  tliat  \vc  ili>  not  conceive  every  thing  withott 
exception,  to  be  in  u  niim's  power  ivliich  tiepends  njxm  his  will.  Tberevf 
many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The  most  obvious  of  the^c  I  lUI 
mention,  because  they  botli  Mirve  to  iUuarate  the  rule,  anil  are  of  tmpeit* 
ance  in  the  question  concerning  the  liberty  of  man. 

In  the  Tiige  of  madness,  men  arc  absolutely  deprived  of  the  ^awereiwA 
government.  They  act  voluntarily,  but  their  will  is  driven  as  by  n  tempnt, 
ivhich,  in  lucid  intervals,  they  resolve  to  oppose  ivith  all  their  might*  but 
are  overcome  when  the  fit  of  madness  returns. 

Idiots  are  like  men  walking  in  the  dark,  who  cannot  be  said  to  Kavte  fhi 
power  of  choosing  their  way,  because  tliey  cannot  distinguish  the  good  fio4 
from  the  bad.  Having  no  light  in  their  understanding,  they  must  ettlhir 
sit  still,  or  be  carried  on  by  some  blind  impulse* 

Between  the  darkness  of  infancvi  which  is  equal  to  that  of  idiots,  md 
the  maturity  of  reason,  there  is  a  long  twilight,  whichj  by  iiueiuiUe  dfe- 
grees,  advances  to  the  perfect  day* 

In  this  period  of  life,  man  has  hut  little  of  the  power  of  self-^govermmaL 
His  actions,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  bws  of  snuciety,  are  in  thr  yoma 
of  otiiers  more  than  in  his  own.  His  foUv  and  indiscretion,  his  levity  ma^ 
inconstancy,  are  considered  as  the  fault  of  youth,  rather  than  of  the  mtM, 
We  consider  him  as  half  a  man  and  half  a  child,  and  cjrpect  that  escli  lij 
turns  should  play  its  part.  He  would  be  thoutrht  a  severe  and  uneqiitUilfe 
censor  of  manners,  who  recjuired  the  same  cool  deliberation,  the  same  9ieadr 
conduct,  and  the  same  mastery  over  himself  in  a  boy  of  thirteen^  as  in  • 
man  of  thirty. 

Ft  is  an  old  adage.  That  violent  anger  is  a  short  fit  of  madness^  If  t^M 
be  h^terally  true  in  any  casCi  a  man,  in  such  a  lit  of  passion,  cannot  be  nU 
to  have  the  command  of  himself  If  real  madness  could  be  prov«i,  it  i 
have  the  effect  of  madness  wliile  it  lasts,  whether  it  l>e  for  an  hour 
life.  But  the  madness  of  a  short  fit  of  passion,  if  it  be  realiv  liutdDe 
incapable  of  proof;  and  therefore  is  not  admitted  in  human  tribtuiaJs  is  n 
exculpation.  And,  I  believe,  there  is  no  case  where  a  man  can  aaiisfy  kfa 
own  mind  that  his  passion,  txith  in  its  beginning  and  in  its  progi^n, 
irresistible.  The  Hcarcher  of  hearts  alone  knows  infallibly  what ;  " 
is  due  in  cases  of  this  kind- 

But  a  violent  passion,  though  it  may  not  be  irresistible,  is  diflicuil  Id  lie 
resisted :  And  a  man,  surely,  has  not  the  same  |>ower  over   lunMlf  la 


passion,  as  when  he  is  cool.     On  this  account  it  is  allowed  by  all 
alleviate,  when  it  cannot  exculpate ;  and  ha-s  its  weight  in  criminal  < 
as  well  as  in  private  judgment. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed.  That  he  who  hm  accustomed 

to  restrain  his  passions,  enlarges  by  habit  his  power  over  tliem ,  and  

seqncntly  over  himself  When  we  consider  that  a  Canadian  aav^n  (aa 
acquire  the  power  of  defying  death*  in  its  most  dreadfiil  ftirut9^  and  td 
braving  the  most  e.x(|uisite  torment  for  many  loug  hours,  withoiil  I*— ■■■g 

the  command  of  himself ;  we  may  learn  from' this,  that*  in  *' TUtifiitiii 

of  human  nature,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  enhirgt^ment  of  that  pomr  af 
self-command,  without  which  there  can  be  no  virtue  nor  nuignaiiifkitiv'^ 

There  are  cases,  however*  in  which  a  man's  voluntary  actions  arc  lliaiuelbt 
to  be  very  little,  if  at  all  in  his  p>wer,  on  account  of  the  vtulcnce  id  tlir 
motive  that  impels  him.  The  niagniunmity  of  a  hero,  or  of  a  womgijT,  9 
not  expected  in  every  ntan,  and  on  all  occasions. 

If  a  man  trusted  by  the  govemmeut  with  a  secret,  whidi  i|  is  high 
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treason  to  disclose,  be  prevailed  upon  by  a  bribe,  we  have  no  mercy  for  him, 
and  hardly  allow  the  greatest  Imidc  to  oe  any  alleviation  of  his  crime. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  secret  be  extorted  by  the  rack,  or  by  the 
dread  of  present  death,  we  pity  him  more  than  we  blame  him,  and  would 
think  it  severe  and  unequitable  to  condemn  him  as  a  traitor. 

What  is  the  reason  that  all  men  agree  in  condemning  this  man  as  a 
traitor  in  the  first  case,  and  in  the  last  either  exculpate  him,  or  think  his 
fault  greatly  alleviated  ?  If  he  acted  necessarily  in  both  cases,  compelled 
by  an  irresistible  motive,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pass  the 
same  judgment  on  both. 

But  the  reason  of  these  different  judgments  is  evidently  this :  That  the 
love  of  money,  and  of  what  is  called  a  man's  interest,  is  a  cool  motive, 
which  leaves  to  a  man  the  entire  power  over  himself.  But  the  torment  of 
the  rack,  or  the  dread  of  present  death,  are  so  violent  motives,  that  men, 
who  have  not  uncommon  strength  of  mind,  are  not  masters  of  themselves 
in  such  a  situation,  and  therefore  what  they  do  is  not  imputed,  or  is  thouglit 
less  criminal. 

If  a  man '  resist  such  motives,  we  admire  his  fortitude,  and  think  his 
conduct  heroical  rather  than  human.  If  he  yields,  we  impute  it  to  human 
frailty,  and  think  him  rather  to  he  pitied  than  severely  censured. 

Inveterate  habits  are  acknowledged  to  diminish  very  considerably  the 
power  a  man  has  over  himself.  Although  we  may  think  him  highly  blame- 
able  in  acquiring  them,  yet  when  they  are  confirmed  to  a  certain  degree  we 
consider  him  as  no  longer  master  of  himself,  and  hardly  reclaimable  with* 
out  a  miracle. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  power  which  we  are  led,  by  common  sense,  to 
ascribe  to  man,  respects  his  voluntary  actions  only,  and  that  it  has  various 
limitations  even  with  regard  to  them.  Some  actions  that  depend  upon  our 
^vill  are  easy,  others  very  difficult,  and  some,  perhaps,  beyond  our  power. 
In  different  men,  the  power  of  self-government  is  different,  and  in  the  same 
man  at  different  times  It  may  be  diminished,  or  perhaps  lost,  by  bad 
habits ;  it  may  be  greatly  increased  by  good  habits. 

These  are  facts  attested  by  experience,  and  supported  by  the  common 
judgment  of  mankind.  Upon  the  system  of  liberty,  they  are  perfectly 
intelligible ;  but,  I  think,  irreconcileable  to  that  of  necessity ;  for.  How 
can  there  be  an  easy  and  a  difficult  in  actions  equally  subject  to  necessity  ? 
or.  How  can  power  be  greater  or  less,  increased  or  diminished,  in  those  who 
have  no  power? 

This  natural  conviction  of  our  acting  freely,  which  is  acknowledged  by 
many  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  ought  to  throw  the  whole  burden 
of  proof  upon  that  side :  For,  by  this,  the  side  of  liberty  has  what  lawyers 
call  fijus  qucesitum,  or  a  right  of  ancient  possession,  which  ought  to  stand 
good  till  it  be  overturned  If  it  cannot  be  proved  that  we  always  act  from 
necessity,  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  on  the  other  side,  to  convince  us 
that  we  are  agents. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  similar  case :  If  a  philosopher  would  persuade 
me,  that  my  fellow  men  with  whom  I  converse  are  not  thinking  intelligent 
beings,  but  mere  machines,  though  I  might  be  at  a  loss  to  find  arguments 
against  this  strange  opinion,  I  should  thmk  it  reasonable  to  hold  the  belief 
which  nature  gave  me  before  I  was  capable  of  weighing  evidence,  until 
convincing  proof  is  brought  against  it. 

QQ 
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SECOND  ARG0MBNT. 

,  That  lliere  is  a  real  and  essential  distinction  between  right  and 
conduct,  lietwecn  just  and  nnjust;  that  the  most  perfect  moral  roctit 
i&  to  l>e  aHcriht'd  to  the  Oi-ity  ;  that  man  is  a  morAi  and  accountable  1 
capable  of  acting  right  and  wrong,  and  answerable  for  his  conduct  to 
who  made  himj  and  assijrued  him  a  piirt  to  act  upon  the  sta|^  of  life; 
principles  proclaimed  hy  every  man's  conscience;  principles  upon  wltidi 
the  systems  of  morality  and  liatural  relij^ion,  as  well  as  tne  system  of  f|h- 
velation,  are  jrrounded,  and  which  have  been  generally  acknowledged  hf 
thmc  who  hold  contrary  opinions  on  the  subject  of  humiin  liberty,  I  alttU 
therefore  here  take  them  for  granted. 

Ihese  principles  aUbrd  an  obvious,  and^  I  think,  on  invincible  argunirsL 
that  man  is  entlowed  with  moral  liberty. 

'J\vo  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of  a  moral  and  accountable  bdt^: 
understaiuling  and  active  power. 

First  J  He  mubt  understand  the  law  to  ^^hich  he  is  bound,  and  hia  obB- 
gation  to  obey  it.  Moral  ohedience  mn^t  he  volnntiiry,  and  mn^  f^§U^ 
the  anthority  of  the  law.  I  may  command  my  horse  to  cnt  when  Ik 
hungers,  and  drink  when  he  thirsts.  He  doc»s  so:  but  his  dcdng  it  ia  s» 
moral  obedience.  lie  dews  not  understand  my  conimnnd,  and  iherelarecaa 
have  no  will  to  obey  it.  lie  bus  not  the  conception  of  moral  ob^pltiil^ 
and  therefore  cannot  act  from  the  citnviction  of  it.  In  cuting  and  driukio^ 
he  is  moved  by  his  o^^ti  appetite  only,  and  not  by  my  authority* 

Brute  auimtds  are  incapable  of  nmral  obligation,  because  they  Usit«  mI 
that  degree  of  understanding  which  it  implies.  '1  hey  have  not  the  €sm* 
ception  of  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  of  obligation  to  oln-y  it^  and  tlM^rrfurr* 
though  they  may  be  noxious,  they  cannot  be  criminal. 

i^lan,  by  his  rational  nature,  i»  capable  both  of  unden^tanding  thi^  l^iw  tlw* 
is  prescribed  to  luni,and  of  perceiving  its  obligation.  He  knov^-s  what  Jl  » 
to  be  juiJt  and  lionest,  to  injure  no  man,  antl  to  obey  his  Maker.  Frum  hli 
constitution,  be  has  an  immeiliate  conviction  of  his  obligation  to  tlMiit 
things.  He  has  the  approbation  of  his  con.s4ience  when  be  nets  by  thn9 
Tuiea ;  and  he  is  coui<cious  of  ^nilt  and  demerit  when  he  tmnsgresjicw  thratt. 
And,  without  this  knovvUdge  of  his  duty  and  hi.s  obligation^  he  would  iMt 
be  a  moral  and  accoun table  being. 

Sc€ottd/t/f  Anotlier  tldng  implied  in  the  notion  of  a  moral  and 
able  being,  is  power  to  do  what  he  is  acctain table  for. 

Tliat  no  man  can  be  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  what  it  is  intpuasil 
for  him  to  do,  or  to  forbear  what  it  is  im])ossible  for  him  to  lurb^ar,  tm  i_ 
axiom  as  Bclf-evident  as  any  in  mathcinaties.  It  cunnot  lie  cantiadlclvd, 
without  overturning  nil  notion  of  moral  obligation^  nor  ciui  there  be  any 
exception  to  it»  when  it  is  rightly  understood. 

8onie  momlisU  have  mentioned  what  they  conceive  to  be  on  ei 
to  this  niuxtni.     The  exception  is  this:  When  «  man,  by  his  own 
has  diKubled  himself  from  doing  his  duty,  his  obligation,  they  ftay^ 
thong) i  he  U  now  unable  to  discharge  it.     Thus  if  a  man  by   suini: 
livinji  has  liceome  bankrupt,  bis  inability  to  pay  his  debt  d'oe» 
swav  hi^    '  *    ^-   fi. 

1o  jiii  rr,  in  this  and  sitnilar  casen,  thef«  be  any  exception  t» 

*  axiom  nui.vc  inetttioned,  they  must  bo  slated  acdtfiOcly. 
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No  doubt  a  man  is  highly  criminid  in  living  above  his  fortune^  and  his 
crime  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  circumstances  of  his  being  thereby  un- 
able to  pay  his  just  debt.  Let  us  suppose^  therefore,  that  he  is  punished 
for  this  crime  as  much  as  it  deserves ;  that  his  goods  are  fairly  distributed 
among  his  creditors,  and  that  one  half  remains  unpaid :  Let  us  suppose 
also,  that  he  adds  no  new  crime  to  what  is  past,  that  he  becomes  a  new 
man,  and  not  only  supports  himself  by  honest  industry,  but  does  all  in  his 
power  to  pay  what  he  still  owes. 

I  woula  now  ask.  Is  he  further  puoishable,  and  really  guilty  for  not 
paying  more  than  he  is  able  ?  Let  every  man  consult  his  conscience,  and 
say  whether  he  can  blame  this  man  for  not  doing  more  than  he  is  able  to 
do.  His  guilt  before  his  bankruptcy  is  out  of  the  question,  as  he  has  re« 
ceived  the  punishment  due  for  it.  But  that  his  subsequent  conduct  is 
unblameable,  every  man  must  allow ;  and  that,  in  his  present  state,  he  is 
accountable  for  no  more  than  he  is  able  to  do.  His  obligation  is  not  can- 
celled ;  it  returns  with  his  ability,  and  can  go  no  farther. 

Suppose  a  sailor,  employed  in  the  navy  of  his  country,  and  longing  for 
the  ease  of  a  public  hospital  as  an  invalia,  to  cut  off  his  fingers,  so  as  to 
disable  him  from  doing  the  duty  of  a  sailor :  he  is  guiltv  of  a  great  crime ; 
but,  after  he  has  been  punished  according  to  the  dement  of  his  crime,  will 
his  captain  insist  that  he  shall  still  do  the  duty  of  a  sailor  ?  Will  he  com- 
mand him  to  go  aloft  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  it,  and  punish 
him  as  guilty  of  disobedience  ?  Surely  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  justice 
and  injustice,  this  would  be  unjust  and  wanton  cruelty. 

Suppose  a  servant,  through  negligence,  and  inattention,  mistakes  the 
orders  given  him  by  his  master,  and,  from  this  mistake,  does  what  he  was 
ordered  not  to  do.  It  is  commonly  said'  that  culpable  ignorance  does  not 
excuse  a  fault ;  This  decision  is  inaccurate,  because  it  does  not  show  where 
the  fault  lies :  The  fault  was  solely  in  that  inattention,  or  negligence, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  his  mistake :  There  was  no  subsequent  fault. 

This  becomes  evident,  when  we  vary  the  case  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that 
he  was  unavoidably  led  into  the  mistake  without  any  fault  on  his  part. 
His  mistake  is  now  invincible,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  moralists,  takes 
away  all  blame ;  yet  this  new  case  supposes  no  change,  but  in  the  cause  of 
his  mistake.  His  subsequent  conduct  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
fault  therefore  lay  solely  in  the  negligence  and  inattention  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  mistake. 

The  axiom.  That  invincible  ignorance  takes  way  all  blame,  is  only  a 
particular  case  of  the  general  axiom,  That  there  can  be  no  moral  obligation 
to  what  is  impossible ;  the  former  is  grounded  upon  the  latter,  and  can 
have  no  other  foundation. 

I  shall  put  only  one  case  more.  Suppose  that  a  man,  by  excess  and  in- 
temperance, has  entirely  destroyed  his  rational  faculties,  so  as  to  have  be- 
come perfectly  mad  or  idiotical ;  suppose  him  forewarned  of  his  danger,  and 
that,  though  he  foresaw  that  this  must  be  the  consequence,  he  went  on  still 
in  his  criminal  indulgence.  A  greater  crime  can  hardly  be  supposed,  or 
more  deserving  of  severe  punishment.  Suppose  him  punished  as  he  de- 
serves ;  will  it  be  said,  that  the  duty  of  a  man  is  incumbent  upon  him  now, 
when  he  has  not  the  faculties  of  a  man,  or  that  he  incurs  new  guilt  when 
he  is  not  a  moral  agent  ?  Surely  we  may  as  well  suppose  a  plant,  or  a  clod 
of  earth,  to  be  a  subject  of  moral  duty. 

The  decisions  I  have  given  of  these  cases,  are  grounded  upon  the  i 
damental  principles  of  morals,  the  most  immediate  dictates  of  caxmc^ 
If  these  principles  are  given  up,  all  moral  teasomtv^  V*  ^\.  ^x^.  c^\,  « 
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distinct  I  on  is  left  between  what  is  just  and  what  h  unjust.     And  it  k 

evident  J  tbat  none  of  these  cases  funiLshes  any  exception   to   the 
abfive  mentioned.    No  moral  obligation  can  be  coniiistent  with  im|JOs$tt 
in  the  perform ance. 

Active  power,  therefore,  is  necessarilj  implied  in  the  very  noti<ni       

moral  aeconntable  lierug.  And  if  man  be  such  a  Ixiing,  he  must  havt  • 
degree  of  activt*  power  proportioned  to  the  account  he  is  to  make.  He  mgf 
have  a  model  uf  perfection  set  before  lijui  which  he  is  unable  to  reach  ;  Ipit, 
if  he  does  to  the  utmost  of  bin  power^  tliis  is  atl  he  can  be  answerable  for, 
To  inenr  guilt,  by  not  goiui^  beyond  his  power,  h  im[K>ssible- 

What  was  said,  in  the  first  argument,  of  the  limitation  of  tmrpowfr* 
adds  mudi  Ktrength  to  tlie  present  argument.  A  man's  power,  it  \%'m%  nib* 
MTved,  extenils  <>nly  to  hi*  voluntary  actions,  and  has  many  limitatiostt, 
ev^eii  with  respect  to  them, 

ll'ii^  accountableness  bus  the  same  extent  and  the  same  Umitationfu 

In  the  rage  of  madness  he  lias  no  power  over  himself,  neither  is  he  ac- 
countable, or  ca]>able  of  moral  obligation.  la  ripe  age  man  ia  accountable 
In  a  greater  degr<»e  than  in  nonage,  beciuL*ie  his  pf»wer  over  himjM^lf » 
greater.  Molent  pasi-iinn.^  and  violent  motives  alleviate  what  is  done 
through  their  infhience,  in  tlie  ^ame  proportion  as  they  diminis»b  the  i 
of  resistance.  , 

'ill ere  is,  tliereforc,  a  perfect  correspondence  lietwecn  power  on  the 
Iiand,  and  nionil  obligation  and  accountableness  on  the  other.      Thejr  ( 
only  correspond  in  general,  as  they  respect  voluntary  actions   fiiilv»  ' 
every  limitation  of  the  first  produces  u  correspouding  limitation  of  ihm 

hist.     This  J  indeed,  amounts  to  nnthing  m(»rc  than  that  maxim  of  «  

sense,  confirmed  by  Divine  authority.  That  to  whom  much  is  |^ven^  of  h&i 
mueh  will  lie  required- 

The  jsum  <jf  this  argument  is,  Tliat  a  certain  degree  of  active  pciirc 
the  talent  which  God  hath  given  to  every  rational  accountable  creature, 
of  which  be  will  retpnre  an  account.  If  man  had  no  power,  he  would  1 
nothing  to  account  for.  All  nise  and  all  foulish  conduct,  all  virtue 
vice,  coiksiat  in  the  right  use  or  in  tlte  almse  of  that  fjower  which  G<i«l] 
given  us.  If  man  had  no  jKJWcr,  he  could  neither  he  wi«e  nor  fooU«Ji» 
tuous  nor  vicious. 

If  we  adopt  the  system  of  necessity,  the  terms  moral  obligtitiTn  anA  «e* 
€mmtafitene<Ht  praist  ^nH  iifame^mrnt  and  drmei  it,  justice  and  tnjNHttt^ 
rewnrd  and  punishment y  xvndorn  nnd JhU//,  virtue  and  vice,  ought  to  br  duK 
used,  or  to  have  new  meanings  given  to  them  when  ihey  ore  used  in  te* 
ligion,  in  morals,  or  in  civil  government ;  for  njnm  that  system,  there  call 
be  no  such  things  as  they  have  beeu  always  used  to  signify. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THrRO    ARGLTMKNT, 


TuAT  man  has  power  over  his  mvn  actions  and  volitions  appears*  I 
Jie  it»  aipahle  of  currying  on,  wisely  and  prudently,  ft  STtlem  of  cotuJocC 
which  he  has  before  conceived  in  his  mind,  and  reaolirea  to  prQ«ecute. 

'  take  it  for  gmnled,  llvAl,  okwsw^iIw  vwoh^s  character*  of  meii,  Uiet« 
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have  been  some^  who,  after  they  came  to  years  of  understanding,  deliber- 
ately laid  down  a  plan  of  conduct,  which  they  resolved  to  pursue  through 
life ;  and  that  of  these,  some  have  steadily  pursued  the  end  they  had  m 
view,  by  the  proper  means. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  argument,  whether  one  has  made  the  best 
choice  of  his  main  end  or  not ;  whether  his  end  be  riches,  or  power,  or 
fame,  or  the  approbation  of  his  Maker.  I  suppose  only  that  he  has  pru- 
dently and  steadily  pursued  it ;  that,  in  a  long  course  of  deliberate  actions, 
he  has  taken  the  means  that  appeared  most  conducive  to  his  end,  and 
avoided  whatever  might  cross  it. 

That  such  conduct  in  a  man  demonstrates  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  no  man  ever  doubted ;  and,  I  say,  it  demonstrates,  with 
equal  force,  a  certain  degree  of  power  over  his  voluntary  determinations.  . 

This  will  appear  evident,  if  we  consider,  that  understanding  without 
power  may  project,  but  can  execute  nothing.  A  regular  plan  of  conduct,  as 
It  cannot  be  contrived  without  understanding,  so  it  cannot  be  carried  into 
execution*  without  power ;  and,  therefore,  the  execution,  as  an  effect,  de- 
monstrates, with  equal  force,  both  power  and  understanding  in  the  cause. 
Every  indication  of  wisdom,  taken  from  the  effect,  is  equally  an  indication 
of  power  to  execute  that  wisdom  planned.  And,  if  we  have  any  evidence^ 
that  the  wisdom  which  formed  the  plan  is  in  the  man,  we  have  the  very 
same  evidence,  that  the  power  which  executed  it  is  in  him  also. 

In  this  argument,  we  reason  from  the  same  principles,  as  in  demon- 
strating the  being  and  perfections  of  the  First  Cause  of  all  things. 

The  effects  we  observe  in  the  cause  of  nature  require  a  cause.  Effects 
wisely  adapted  to  an  end,  require  a  wise  cause.  Every  indication  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  equally  an  indication  of  his  power.  His  wisdom 
appears  only  in  the  works  oone  by  his  power ;  for  wisdom  without  power 
may  speculate,  but  it  cannot  act ;  it  may  plan,  but  it  cannot  execute  its 
plans. 

The  same  reasoning  we  apply  to  the  works  of  men.  In  a  stately  palace 
we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  architect.  His  wisdom  contrived  it,  and  wisdom 
could  do  no  more.  The  execution  required,  both  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  plan,  and  power  to  operate  according  to  that  plan. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  supposition  we  have  made.  That  a 
man,  in  a  long  course  of  conduct,  has  determined  and  acted  prudently  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  certain  end.  If  the  man  had  both  the  wisdom  to  plan 
this  course  of  conduct,  and  that  power  over  his  own  actions  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  is  a  free  agent,  and  used  his  liberty,  in 
this  instance,  with  understanding. 

But  if  all  his  particular  determinations,  which  concurred  in  the  execution 
of  this  plan,  were  produced,  not  by  himself,  but  by  some  cause  acting  ne- 
cessarily upon  him,  then  there  is  no  evidence  left  that  he  contrived  this 
plan,  or  that  he  ever  spent  a  thought  about  it. 

The  cause  that  directed  all  these  determinations  so  wisely,  whatever  it 
•was,  must  be  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause ;  it  must  have  understood  the 
plan,  and  have  intended  the  execution  of  it. 

If  it  be  said,  that  all  this  course  of  determinations  was  produced  by 
motives ;  motives  surely  have  not  understanding  to  conceive  a  plan,  and 
intend  its  execution.  We  must  therefore  go  back  bevond  motives  to  some 
intelligent  being  who  had  the  power  of  arranging  those  motives,  and  ap- 
plying them,  in  their  proper  order  and  season,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  er^ 

This  intelligent  being  must  have  understood  the  plan^  and  intended 
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execute  it.  If  tliis  be  ao,  as  the  man  hail  no  liand  in  the  execntiao,  wc 
have  not  any  evitleiiee  left,  that  he  had  any  hutid  in  the  oontriraiiee,  or 
even  that  lie  in  a  thinking  being. 

If  WT  can  believe,  that  an  extensive  series  of  meaas  nutr  coosfilfe  fei 
pramate  an  end  without  a  caiuse  that  intended  the  end>  and  had  power  to 
choose  and  apply  those  means  for  the  purpose,  we  may  as  well  beuere UmI 
this  world  wa.^  made  by  a  fortuitous  eoncourse  of  atomsi  without  on  axtct 
ligent  and  powerful  cause. 

If  a  lucky  couconrsc  of  motives  could  produce  the  conduct  of  an  Alex^ 
ander  or  a  Julius  Cfesiir^  no  reason  can  be  given  why  a  lucky  conoouneiif 
atoms  might  not  produce  the  planetary  system. 

If,  tlierefure,  wise  conduct  in  a  man  demonstrates  that  he  lias  aone  i^ 
grec  of  wisdom,  it  demonstrates^  with  equal  force  and  eTidenoe,  thttt  Ibe Iw 
some  degree  of  jiowcr  over  his  own  determinations. 

All  the  reason  ^ve  can  assign  for  believing  that  our  fcllow-tneu  tlunk 
and  reason,  is  grounded  upon  their  actions  and  speeches.  If  Uier  arc  not 
the  cause  of  thcfie.  there  is  no  reason  left  to  conclude  that  they  tliink  «al 
reason. 

Des  Cartes  thought  that  the  human  body  is  merely  a  mechanical  4 
and  tliat  all  its  motions  and  actions  are  produced  by  mechaniann.      If 
a  machine  could  be  made  to  ^peak  and  to  act  ratbuallv,  vvi!  might 
conclude  with  certainly,  that  the  maker  of  it  had  botli  reason  and 
power;  but  if  we  once  knew^  that  all  tlie  motions  of  the  tnachuftt 
purely  mechanical^  we  should  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  nun  lid 
reason  or  thought. 

The  conclusion  of  tliis  argument  isj  That,  if  the  actions  and  speeches  «f 
other  men  give  us  sufficient  fvidence  that  they  are  reasonable  beiiiga,  thij 
give  us  the  same  evidence,  and  the  same  degree  of  evidence,  that  U»ef  an 
JFree  agent?. 

There  is  another  conclusion  that  may  he  drawn  from  this 
which  it  is  proper  to  mentiou. 

Suppf»8e  a  fatalist  J  rather  than  give  up  the  scheme  of  necessitT, 
acknowledge  that  he  has  no  evidence  that  there  is  thoiip;ht  and  reaaon  la 
any  *if  his  fellow-men,  and  that  they  may  he  mechanical  engines  §at  al 
lliut  he  knows  ;  he  ^vill  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  there  must  be  aetm 
jHiwer,  as  well  as  understanding,  in  the  maker  of  those  cngint^,  and  livt 
the  First  Cause  is  a  free  agent.  We  have  the  same  reason  to  belicTe  tJna» 
as  to  believe  his  existence  and  his  wisdom.  And^  if  the  Deity*  actii  fi^ely^ 
every  argument  brought  to  prove  that  freedom  of  action  is  impoasible^  ntiial 
fidl  to  the  ground. 

The  First  Cause  gives  us  evidence  of  his  power  by  every  effect  that 
gives  evidence  of  his  wisdom.  And,  if  he  is  pleased  to  commuiUGate  ^ 
the  work  of  his  hands  some  degree  of  his  wisdom,  no  reason  can  be  1 
why  he  may  not  communicate  some  degree  of  his  power,  m  the  talent  y 
wisdom  is  to  eniploy. 

That  the  first  motion,  or  the  first  eflfect,  whatever  it  be,  cannot  \m  |«i^ 
duced  necessarily,  and,  consequently,  that  the  First  Cause  mu»t  bo  a  im 
agent,  has  been  denionntrated  so  clearly  and  unanswerublv  by  Dr.  Chnha^ 
both  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  and  te  ifct 
end  of  his  Heniarkss  tm  Cc^llins's  Philo{<;4»phical  Inquiry  concenuu|(  Hmaaft 
IJU*rty,  thiU  I  can  add  notliiiig  to  what  he  has  natd  ;  nor  have  1  ibtuid  warn 
rfyection  made  to  his  rcasomng,  by  any  of  tlic  defender*  of  jscoeaattjr. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OP   ARGUMENTS   FOR  NECESSITY. 

Some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  for  necessity  were  already 
considered  in  this  Essay. 

It  has  been  said.  That  human  liberty  respects  only  the  actions  that  are 
subservient  to  volition  ;  and  that  power  over  the  determinations  of  the  will 
is  inconceivable,  and  involves  a  contradiction.  This  argument  was  con« 
sidcred  in  the  first  chapter. 

It  has  been  said.  That  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  mo^ 
tives,  that  it  would  make  human  actions  capricious,  and  man  ungovernable 
by  God  or  man.  These  arguments  were  considered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
cnapters. 

I  am  now  to  make  some  remarks  upon  other  arguments  that  have  been 
urged  in  this  cause,  lliey  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  three  classes.  They 
are  intended  to  prove,  either  that  liberty  of  determination  is  impossible, 
or  that  it  would  be  hurtful,  or  that,  in  fact,  man  has  no  such  liberty. 

To  prove  that  liberty  of  determination  is  impossible,  it  has  been  said, 
That  there  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  thing.  For  every  existence. 
Jot  every  event,  for  every  truth,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  reason. 

The  famous  German  philosopher  Leibnitz  boasted  much  of  having  first 
applied  this  principle  to  philosophy,  and  of  having,  by  that  means,  changed 
metaphysics  from  being  a  play  of  unmeaning  words,  to  be  a  rational  and 
demonstrative  science.     On  this  account  it  deserves  to  be  considered. 

A  very  obvious  objection  to  this  principle  was.  That  two  or  more  means 
may  be  equally  fit  for  the  same  end;  and  that  in  such  a  case,  there  may 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking  one  of  the  number,  though  there  be  no 
reason  for  preferring  one  to  another,  of  means  equally  fit. 

To  obviate  this  objection,  Leibnitz  maintained,  that  the  case  suppo^d 
could  not  happen ;  or,  if  it  did,  that  none  of  the  means  could  be  usea,  ror 
want  of  sufficient  reason  to  prefer  one  to  the  rest.  Therefore  he  determined^ 
with  some  of  the  schoolmen.  That  if  an  ass  could  be  placed  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  or  two  fields  of  grass,  equally  inviting,  the  poor  beast 
would  certainly  stand  still  and  starve ;  but  the  case^  he  says,  could  not 
happen  without  a  miracle. 

When  it  was  objected  to  this  principle.  That  there  could  be  no  reason 
but  the  will  of  God  why  the  material  world  was  placed  in  one  part  of  un- 
limited space  rather  than  another,  or  created  at  one  point  of  unlimited 
duration  rather  than  another,  or  why  the  planets  should  move  from  west 
to  east,  rather  than  in  a  contrary  direction:  these  objections  Leibnita 
obviated  by  maintaining,  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unoccupied  space  or 
duration ;  that  space  is  nothing  but  the  order  of  things  co-existing,  and 
duration  is  nothing  but  the  order  of  things  successive ;  that  all  motion  is 
relative,  so  that  if  there  were  only  one  body  in  the  universe,  it  would  be 
immovable ;  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  that 
there  should  be  any  part  of  space  unoccupied  by  body ;  and,  I  suppose,  he 
understood  the  same  of  every  part  of  duration.  So  that,  according  to  this 
system,  the  world,  like  its  Author,  must  be  infinite,  eternal,  and  im*^ 
movable ;  or,  at  leasts  as  great  in  extent  and  duration  as  it  is  possiUe  f*' 
it  to  be. 


When  it  was  objected  to  the  principle  of  a  nifficient  reason,  Tbat  of 
two  particles  of  matter  perfectly  similyir,  t!jere  can  be  do  reason  bnt  tlic 
will  of  God  for  pkciug  ihk  here  and  ifint  there;  this  objection  Leibnitz 
obvitited  by  maintaining.  That  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  tvro  |nif- 
ticlcs  of  mutter,  or  any  two  things,  perfectly  similar*  And  tliis  seeing  ta 
have  led  hini  to  another  of  his  grand  principles,  which  he  ci&lla.  The  uiem^ 
iitt/  of  indmeru  Of  Ics, 

When  the  principle  of  a  sufficient  reason  had  produced  so  masij  war* 
prising  discoveries  in  philosophy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  detennine 
the  long  disputed  question  about  human  liberty.  This  it  does  in  a  moiaciit. 
The  deteraiination  of  the  will  is  an  event  for  which  there  must  be  a  fitiU 
cient  reason,  that  is,  something  previous*  which  was  necessarily  faUoired 
by  that  iletermination,  and  could  not  be  followed  by  any  other  del 
tion  ;  therefore  it  was  nec**asary. 

'1  hus  we  see  that  this  principle  of  the  necessity  of  a  sufficient 
every  thing,  is  very  fruitful  of  consequences  j  and  by  its  fruits  we  mif 
judge  of  it.  Those  wlio  will  adopt  it  must  adopt  all  the  consequ^icn  lliat 
hang  upon  it.  To  fix  them  all  beyond  dispute,  no  more  is  ueoesmgf  IM 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  princijile  on  which  they  depend. 

I  know  of  no  argument  offered  by  Leibnitz  in  proof  of  tliis  prliici|dcv 
but  the  authority  of  Archimedes,  who,  he  says,  makes  use  of  it  to  |tf«ri^ 
tliat  a  balance  loaded  with  equal  weights  on  both  ends  will  continue  at  w«t* 

I  grant  it  to  be  gL»od  reasoning  with  regard  to  a  balance,  or  with  regvd 
to  any  machine,  That,  when  there  is  no  external  cause  of  ita  modkm,  it 
Eiust  remain  at  rest,  because  the  machine  has  no  jiower  of  moving  itadf. 
But  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  a  man,  is  to  take  for  granted  that  the  mail 
IS  a  machine,  which  is  the  very  point  in  question. 

Leibnitz,  and  his  followers,  would  have  us  to  take  this  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  existence^  for  every  event,  for  erwrj 
truth,  as  a  first  pnnci]de,  without  proof,  without  explanation  ;  though  it 
be  evidently  a  vague  propositiun,  capable  of  various  meanings,  as  the  itonl 
rtason  is.  It  must  have  dilferent  meanings  \^hen  applit^d  to  things  of  m 
different  nature  as  an  event  and  a  truth ;  and  it  may  haire  dJITenaift 
meanings  when  applied  to  the  same  thing.  We  cannot  therefore  fomi  a 
distinct  judgment  of  it  in  the  gross,  but  only  by  taking  it  to  pieoeSa 
applying  it  to  ditfereut  things,  in  a  precise  and  distinct  meaning- 
It  can  have  no  connexion  witli  the  dispute  about  liberty,  except  wbcn 
is  applied  to  the  dcte no i nations  of  the  will.  Let  us  therefore  snpposr  a 
voluntary  action  of  a  man  ;  and  that  the  question  is  ptit,  Whetber 
there  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  action  or  not  ? 

The  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  this  question  is.  Was  there  a 
to  tlie  action  sufficient  to  justify  it  to  be  ivise  and  good,  or,  at  leaat, 
nocent  ?     Surely,  in  this  sense,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
human  action,  because  there  are  many  that  are  foolish,  unreasooaUe 
unjustifiable. 

If  tlie  meaning  of  the  question  be,  Was  there  a  canfeof  the 
Undoubtedly  there  was :  Of  every  event  there  must  be  a  catise«  tbat  hmi 
power  sufficient  to  pnKluce  it,  and  tbat  exerted  that  power  lor  tbe  pufm 
•^mc.  In  the  present  case,  cither  the  man  was  the  cause  of  tbe  acttaa^ 
and  then  it  was  a  free  action,  and  is  justly  imputed  to  him ;  or  it  misat 
hove  had  another  cause,  and  cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  the  man*  Iji 
this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  granted  that  there  was  a  sufficient  reaaoit  §ot 
Uie  action ;  but  the  question  about  liberty  is  not  in  the  least  aflbded  by 
ihjA  conccsfiiou. 
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If,  again,  the  meaning  of  the  question  be^  Was  there  something  pre* 
vious  to  the  action,  which  made  it  to  be  necessarily  produced  ?  Every 
man,  who  believes  that  the  action  was  free,  will  answer  to  this  question  in 
the  negative. 

I  know  no  other  meaning  that  can  be  put  upon  the  principle  of  a 
sufficient  reason,  when  applied  to  the  determinations  of  the  human  will, 
besides  the  three  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  first  it  is  evidently  false ;  in 
the  second  it  is  true,  but  does  not  affect  the  question  about  liberty  ;  in  the 
third,  it  is  a  mere  assertion  of  necessity,  without  proof. 

Before  we  leave  this  boasted  principle,  we  may  see  how  it  applies  to 
events  of  another  kind.  When  we  say  that  a  philosopher  has  assigned 
a  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  phenomenon.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
The  meaning  surely  is.  That  he  has  accounted  for  it  from  the  known  laws 
of  nature.  The  sufficient  reason  of  a  phenomenon  of  nature  must  there* 
fore  be  some  law  or  laws  of  nature,  of  wnich  the  phenomenon  is  a  necessary 
consequence.  But  are  we  sure  that,  in  this  sense,  there  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  every  phenomenon  of  nature  ?    I  think  we  are  not. 

For,  not  to  speak  of  miraculous  events,  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are 
suspended,  or  counteracted,  we  know  not  but  that,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  God's  providence,  there  may  be  particular  acts  of  his  administration,  that 
do  not  come  under  any  general  law  of  nature. 

Established  laws  of  nature  are  necessary  for  enabling  intelligent  creatures 
to  conduct  their  affairs  with  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  prosecute  their 
ends  by  proper  means ;  but  still  it  may  be  nt,  that  some  particular  events 
should  not  be  fixed  by  general  laws,  but  be  directed  by  particular  acts  of  the 
Divine  government,  that  so  his  reasonable  creatures  may  have  sufficient 
inducement  to  supplicate  his  aid,  his  protection  and  direction,  and  to 
depend  upon  him  for  the  success  of  their  honest  designs. 

We  see  that,  in  human  governments,  even  those  that  are  most  legal,  it 
is  impossible  that  every  act  of  the  administration  should  be  directed  by 
established  laws.  Some  things  must  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  particularly  acts  of  clemency  and  bounty  to  petitioning 
subjects.  That  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  the  Divine  government 
of  the  world,  no  man  is  able  to  prove. 

We  have  no  authority  to  pray  that  God  would  counteract  or  suspend  the 
laws  of  nature  in  our  behalf.  Prayer,  therefore,  supposes  that  he  may 
lend  an  ear  to  our  prayers,  without  transgressing  the  laws  of  nature.  Some 
have  thought,  that  the  only  use  of  prayer  and  devotion  is,  to  produce  a 
proper  temper  and  disposition  in  ourselves,  and  that  it  has  no  efiicacy  with 
the  Deity.  But  this  is  a  hypothesis  without  proof.  It  contradicts  our 
most  natural  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and 
tends  to  damp  the  fervour  of  every  act  of  devotion. 

It  was  indeed  an  article  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  That  the  Deily,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  never  did  any  thing,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  miracles ;  his  work  being  made  so  perfect  at  first,  as  never  to  need  his 
interposition.  But,  in  this,  he  was  opposed,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
others  of  the  ablest  philosophers,  nor  was  he  ever  able  to  give  any  proof  of 
this  tenet. 

There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  every 
natural  event ;  if,  by  a  sufficient  reason,  we  understand  some  fixed  law,  or 
laws  of  nature,  of  which  that  event  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

But;  wliat  shaU  we  say,  is  the  sufficient  reason  for  a  truth  ?     For  oor 
belief  of  a  truth,  I  think,  the  sufficient  reason  is  our  having  good  evidenoi 
but  what  may  be  meant  by  a  sufficient  Teaaon  fox  iU  \)R^n%  ^\2cv)^>\.' 
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not  able  to  giiess,  unless  tlie  sntficient  reason  of  a  contingent  tnith  be.  Hut 
it  is  true;  and,  of  n  necessary  truth,  tliat  it  musl  Itc  true*  ThU  ndkit* 
man  little  wiser, 

From  wluit  lias  Ueen  said,  I  think  it  app«»ars,  that  this  principle  of  tic 
nect'&sity  uf  u  suffieieiit  reason  for  every  thing,  is  very  indc6iute  in  ki 
signification.  If  it  mean,  That  uf  every  event  there  must  be  a  caose  th^ 
had  sufficient  power  to  produce  it,  this  is  true,  and  has  always  bec§ 
admittetl  as  a  first  principle  in  philosophy,  and  in  common  life.  H  it 
mean  that  every  event  must  lie  necessarily  consef|uent  upon  noroetMim 
(called  a  sufficient  rertson)  that  went  bef(»re  it ;  tins  is  a  cfircct  niminiiw 
of  universal  fatality,  and  has  many  strange,  not  to  say  abnurd^  cman 
quences :  but,  in  this  sens**,  it  is  neither  self-evident,  nor  ha»  but  pfwf 
of  it  been  offered*  And,  in  general,  in  every  sense  in  which  it  han  mikiieKv 
it  gives  no  new  information  ;  and^  in  every  sense  in  which  it  w^tnild  gift 
new  in  form  at  ion,  it  wants  evidence. 

Another  argument  that  has  liecn  used  to  prove  liherty  of  aetlOO  In  bi 
impossible  is^  That  it  implies  *'  an  effect  without  a  cause." 

To  this  it  may  l>e  briefly  answered.  That  a  free  action  is  an  eflVct  w»- 
diiced  hy  a  being  who  had  power  and  will  to  produce  it ;  tlicrcfore  it  m 
not  an  effect  without  a  cause. 

Til  supinwe  any  other  canse  necessary  to  the  production  of  an  effect,  tlitil 
a  being  who  had  the  power  and  the  \vill  to  produce  it,  is  »  contimilictMni ; 
for  it  is  to  suppose  that  l>eing  to  have  power  to  produce  tJie  effect^ 
to  liave  power  to  produce  it. 

But  as  greiit  stress  is  laid  u|>on  this  argument  by  a  late  Kcaluiu  i 
for  necessity,  we  shall  consider  the  light  in  which  he  putis  it. 

He  introduces  this  argunient  whli  iin  observation  tu  ^vhidi  I  eDltrelf 
agree :  It  is,  Tliat  to  establisli  this  dwtrine  of  ni?cettsity,  nuihing  is  nt- 
cessary  but  that,  throughout  all  nature,  the  same  consequenocs  ilnniy 
invariably  result  from  the  same  circumstances. 

I  kno^v  nothing  more  that  can  be  desired  to  establish  uniTerHd  fiitaiii| 
throughout  the  universe.  When  it  is  pro\Td  that,  through  mH  oaSviKt 
the  same  consequences  invariably  result  from  the  same  circumst«lliO«%  tJht 
doctrine  of  liberty  must  be  given  up. 

To  prevent  tdl  ambiguity.  I  grant,  that,  in  reasoning,  the  same  €atti»> 
quences  throughout  all  nature,  will  invariably  follow  from  the  same  pPB* 
miaes :  because  g4K3d  retisoning  must  l>e  gcKnl  reasoning  in  iill  titmss  ani 
plttces.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  din^trine  of  nece8«it)%  At 
thing  to  be  proved,  therefore,  in  order  to  establish  that  doctrtnr,  ii» 
That,  through  all  nature,  the  same  events  invariably  result  from  the  vanit 
drcumstanees. 

Of  this  cnpital  point,  the  proof  offered  by  that  author  is,  That 
not  preceded  by  any  eircumstanoes  that  determined  it  to  be  what  it 
would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause.     WTiy  so?  **  For,  says  he»  a  cause  ( 
not  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  but  such  previous  citcttmstances  um  art  * 
stdftt/^  followed  liif  a  certain  ejfect ,-  the  constancy  of  the  reault  makiiig  M 
conclude^  that  there  must  be  a  snfficknt  renson^  in  the  nature  tif  UiiBpi^ 
why  it  should  lie  prmbiccd  in  those  circimi stances,*' 

t  acknowledge  that,  if  this  he  the  only  defioltion  that  can  be  giren  of  « 
cause,  it  will  follow,  Thut  an  event  not  preceded  by  circunastanc^s 
determined  it  to  lie  what  it  was>  would  be,  not  an  rftct  wit" 
whicli  is  a  contrailictiou  in  terms,  but  an  ei*ent  without  a  cause, 
bold  to  Iwi   im|M)e«sible.     The  matter  therefore  i*  brought  tu  thia 
"^•'•!t!ier  ihia  be  the  only  def\tuum\  iKut  can  be  given  of  u  cauw? 
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With  regard  to  this  puiiit,  we  niay  ohservo,  firsts  That  tliis  «lellaitit>ii 
of  u  caiiisej  bating  tlie  jihniscology  of  putting  a  catise  under  the  i^t<?gc>ry  of 
Circumsifinces^  which  I  take  to  be  new,  is  the  same,  in  other  words,  with 
that  which  Mr.  Hume  gave,  of  which  he  ought  to  be  acknowledged  the 
inventor.  For  I  know  of  no  author  before  Mr.  Hume,  who  maintained, 
that  we  have  no  other  notion  of  a  cause,  hut  that  it  is  sometliifig  prior  to 
the  effect,  which  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  constautly  followed 
by  the  effect.  This  is  a  mtyri  pillar  of  his  system;  and  he  has  drawn 
very  important  consequences  from  this  definition,  which  I  am  far  from 
thinking  this  author  will  adopt. 

Without  re])euting  what  I  have  before  said  of  causes  in  the  first  of  these 
Essays,  and  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  this,  I  shall  here  mention 
«omc  of  the  consequences  that  may  lie  justly  deduced  from  tliis  definition 
of  a  cause,  that  we  may  judge  of  it  by  its  fruits* 

Fintj  It  follows  from  this  deJiuition  of  a  cause,  that  night  is  the  cause 
of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of  night.  For  no  two  things  have  more  con* 
stantly  followed  each  other  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Sevondii/y  It  follows  from  this  detinition  of  a  cause,  that,  for  w^hat  we 
know^  any  thing  may  be  the  cause  of  any  thing,  since  nothing  is  essential 
to  a  cause  hut  its  being  constantly  followed  by  the  effect.  If  this  be  so, 
what  is  unintelligent  may  be  the  cause  of  what  is  intelligent ;  folly  may 
be  the  cause  of  wisdom,  and  evil  of  good ;  all  reasoning  from  the  nature 
of  the  effect  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  aH  reasoning  fxum  final  cuuaes, 
must  be  given  up  as  fallacious* 

Thirdlf/,  From  this  definition  of  a  cause,  it  follows,  that  we  have  no 
reasi>n  to  conclude  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause :  fur  innumerable 
events  happen,  when  it  ctuinot  he  shown  that  there  were  certain  pre- 
vious circumstancea  that  have  constantly  been  followed  by  such  an  event. 
And  though  it  were  certain,  that  every  event  we  have  hau  access  to  observe 
had  a  cause,  it  would  not  follow^  that  cilery  event  must  have  a  cause :  for 
it  is  eontriu'y  to  the  rules  of  It^ic  to  conclude,  that,  because  a  tiling  has 
always  been,  therefore  it  must  be ;  to  reason  from  what  is  contingent,  ta 
what  is  necessary, 

Fourthlf/^  From  tliis  definition  of  a  cause,  it  would  follo%v,  that  we 
have  nil  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  any  cause  of  the  creation  of  this 
world :  for  there  were  no  previous  circumstimces  that  had  been  constantly 
folhiwed  by  such  an  effect.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  would  follow  from 
tlie  definitiftn,  that  whatever  was  singular  in  its  nature,  or  the  first  tiling  of 
its  kind,  could  have  no  cause. 

Several  of  these  consequences  were  fondly  embraced  by  Mr.  Hume,  as 
necessarily  foOowing  from  his  definition  of  a  cause,  and  as  favonnible  to  his 
system  of  atwolute  scepticism.  Those  who  adopt  the  definition  of  a  causCf 
from  which  they  follow,  may  choose  whether  they  will  adopt  its  conse- 
quences, or  show  that  they  do  not  follow  from  the  definition. 

A  second  observation  with  regard  to  this  argument  is.  That  a  de- 
finition of  a  oiuse  may  be  given,  which  is  not  burdened  with  such  unto- 
wsurd  eonsequenoes. 

Why  may  not  an  efficient  cause  be  defined  to  be,  a  being  that  had  power 
and  will  to  produce  the  effect  ?  The  production  of  an  effect  requires  active 
]iower,  and  active  power  iM^ng  a  quality*  must  be  in  a  being  endowed  with 
that  power*  Power  without  will  produces  no  effect;  but,  where  these  are 
c«>njoiijt'dt  the  effect  must  be  [>rtKluced, 

This,  I  think,  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  aime^  whea  It  W>a«ie?L 
lb  in  meUiphysic*;   and  particularly  when  we  iilSum,  \\iaX  ^\^i\N  SJc^s^^iojax 
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begins  to  enht  must  havp  a  cause  ;  and  when,  Ijy  reasomiig,  we  prof^  diit 
there  must  be  an  eternal  First  Cause  of  a!l  tliin|rs. 

Was    the  wtirld  produced   by  previous  circumstances  which    are 
Ktantly  followed  by  sucli  an  effect  ?  or.  Was  it  produced  by  a  Being  that  i 
power  to  produce  it,  and  willed  its  production  ? 

In  natural  philosophy ^  the  word  cauxe  is  often  used  in  a  veiy  dif 
sense.  When  an  event  is  produced  according  to  a  known  law  of  i 
tlie  law  of  nature  is  called  the  cause  of  that  event*  But  a  law  of  natilit 
18  not  the  etticient  ciiuse  of  any  event.  It  is  only  the  rule,  accordUw  Ift 
which  the  etticient  cause  acts.  A  law  is  a  thing  conceived  in  the  milMd' 
a  rational  lieing,  not  a  thing  that  1ms  a  real  existence ;  and,  thefefere,  Itkr 
a  motive,  it  can  neitlier  act  nor  be  acted  upon*  and  consequently  cannol  bt 
an  etficient  cause.  If  there  be  no  being  that  acts  according  to  the  law,  it 
produces  no  effect. 

This  author  talies  it  for  granted,  that  every  voluntary  action  of  maa  wm 
determined  to  be  what  it  was  by  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  same  tenae  as 
meclianical  motions  are  determined  hy  the  laws  of  motion  ;  and  that  ^^m 
choice,  not  thus  deterrained,  **  is  just  as  impossible,  as  that  a  niechaniau 
motion  should  depend  upon  no  certain  law  or  rule,  or  that  any  other  effcd 
should  exist  wthout  a  cause/' 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  lawt,  both  raj 
properly  called  laws  ofnaturcy  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  There  u^ 
moral  laws  of  nature,  and  physical  laws  of  nature.  The  first  are  the  rule* 
which  God  has  prescribed  to  his  rational  creatures  for  their  condnct-  They 
respect  viduntary  and  free  actions  only  ;  for  no  otlier  actions  can  be  subject 
to  moral  rules.  These  laws  of  nature  onjjht  to  be  alvi'ays  obeyed,  hot  ther 
are  often  trausi^ressed,  by  men.  There  is  therefore  no  iin|iofiatbilit|r  in 
the  violation  of  the  moral  laws  of  nature^  nor  is  such  a  violstioil  is 
e^ect  witliout  a  cause.  The  transgressor  is  the  causey  and  is  justlj  at- 
countable  for  it* 

The  physical  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which  the  Dfitf 
commonly  acts  in  his  natural  giivernment  of  the  world ;  and,  wbalcvrr  im 
done  according  to  them,  is  not  done  by  man,  but  Ijy  God,  either  insioeili* 
ately  or  by  instruments  under  his  direction.  These  laws  of  nature  iwhhff 
restrain  the  power  of  the  Author  of  nature,  nor  bring  him  under  any  i 
tion  to  do  nothing  beyond  their  sphere.  He  has  sometimes  acted  < 
to  them,  in  the  case  i>f  miracles,  and  perhaps  often  acts  without 
them,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  providence.  Neither  mirnculooa^ 
wh icli  are  contrary  to  the  physical  la^vs  of  nature,  nor  such  ofdiiuuy  L 

of  the  Divine  adnTniistiation  as  are  u4thont  their  sphere,  are  impossiblej I 

are  they  vffecH  ulthout  a  cause*     God  is  the  cause  of  them,  and  to  htm  oiilj 
they  are  to  be  imputed. 

That  the  moral  la^^s  of  nature  are  often  tnumfeoed  by  man  is  imdcof* 
able.  If  the  physical  laws  of  nature  make  his  CNOedmice  to  the  moral  hm% 
to  be  impos.sihU\  then  he  is,  in  tlie  literal  Reuse,  horn  under  one  lam,  Amtmd 
unto  nnothi'T,  which  contradicts  every  notion  of  a  rightiHius  gorcmii 
the  world. 

But  though  this  i^npposition  were  attended  n-ith  no  such  tthiiekii^  i 
sequence,  it  is  merely  a  supjHJsition ;  and  until  it  lie  proved  that 
choice  or  voluntary  action  of  man  is  deteraiined  by  the  physJCoi  hntv^ 
nature,  this  argument  for  necessity  is  only  the  taking  for  granted  ih^  ] 
to  be  proved. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  ai^^iunent  for  the  impossibility  of  libeity*  I 
/fooi  a  baUnce>  which  canaot  move  but  as  it  is  moved  by  ike  — '  *^' 
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into  it.  This  argument,  though  ui^d  by  almost  every  writer  in  defence 
of  necessity,  is  so  pitiful,  and  has  been  so  often  answered,  that  it  scarce 
deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

Every  argument  in  a  dispute,  which  is  not  grounded  on  principles 
granted  by  both  parties,  is  that  kind  of  sophism  which  logicians  (»11  petiiio 
principii ;  and  such,  in  my  apprehension,  are  all  the  arguments  offered  to 
prove  that  liberty  of  action  is  impossible. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  every  argument  of  this  class,  if  it  were 
really  conclusive,  must  extend  to  the  Deity,  as  well  as  to  all  created  beings ; 
and  necessary  existence,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Supreme  Being,  must  belong  equally  to  every  creature  and  to 
every  event,  even  the  most  trifling. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  system  of  Spinosa,  and  of  those  among  the  ancients 
who  carried  Vitality  to  the  highest  pitch. 

I  before  referred  the  reader  to  Dr.  Clarke's  argument,  which  professes  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  First  Cause  is  a  free  agent.  Until  that  argument 
shall  be  shown  to  be  fallacious,  a  thing  which  I  have  not  seen  attempted^ 
such  weak  arguments  as  have  been  brought  to  prove  the  contrary  ought  to 
have  little  weight. 
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With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  arguments  for  necessity,  which  ar€ 
intended  to  prove,  that  liberty  of  action  would  be  hurtful  to  man,  I  have 
only  to  observe,  that  it  is  a  fact  too  evident  to  be  denied,  whether  we  adopt 
the  system  of  liberty  or  that  of  necessitv,  that  men  actually  receive  hurt 
from  their  own  voluntary  actions,  and  from  the  voluntary  actions  of  other 
men;  nor  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  fact  is  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  liberty,  or  that  it  is  more  unaccountable  upon  this  system  than 
upon  that  of  necessity. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  draw  any  solid  argument  against  liberty  from  its 
hurtfulnees,  it  ought  to  be  proved.  That,  if  a  man  were  a  free  agent,  he 
would  do  more  hurt  to  himself,  or  to  others,  than  he  actually  does. 

To  this  purpose  it  has  been  said.  That  liberty  would  make  men's  actions 
capricious ;  that  it  would  destroy  the  influence  of  motives ;  that  it  would 
take  away  the  effect  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  that  it  would  make 
man  absolutely  ungovernable. 

These  arguments  have  been  already  considered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  this  Essay ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  third 
class  of  arguments  for  necessity,  which  ate  intended  to  prove,  that,  in  fact, 
men  are  not  free  agents. 

The  most  formidable  argument  of  this  class,  and,  I  think,  the  only  one 
that  has  not  been  considered  in  some  of  the  preceding  chapters,  is  taken 
from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity. 

God  foresees  every  determination  of  the  human  mind.  It  must  there* 
fore  be  what  he  foresees  it  shall  be ;  and  therefore  must  be  necessary. 

This  argument  may  be  understood  three  different  ways,  each  o/^ which 
we  shall  consider,  that  we  may  see  all  its  force. 

The  necessity  of  the  event  may  be  thought  to  be  a  just  consequenoCj 
either  barely  from  its  being  certainly  future,  or  barely  from  its  being  fb 
seen,  or  from  the  impossibOity  of  its  being  foreseen,  \i  Sx^^^s^^^s^^^s.^fsm 
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First,  It  may  he  tlioiiglit,  lliat  as  notliing  cslh  lie  known  to  be  fnt^ttc 
whicb  is  not  ct^rtaiiiJy  future;  so,  if  it  be  certainly  future,  it  mmi  be 
necessary. 

This  opinion  has  no  less  anthority  in  its  favour  than  that  of  Aristolk, 
who  indeed  held  the  doctrine  of  liberty  ;  but  Iwlicving,  at  the  same  timt, 
that  whatt'Vfr  is  certainly  future  must  be  necessary,  in  order  to  drfftid 
the  lil»erty  <>f  human  actions  maintained,  That  contingent  eveats  have  m 
certain  futurity ;  but  I  know  of  no  modern  advocate  ror  liberty, 
]mt  the  dcfcncL*  of  it  upon  that  issue. 

It  must  be  granted  J  that  as  wliatever  was,  certainly  was,  and  wl 
is^  certainly  is,  so  whatever  shall  be,  certainly  shall  he.     These  are  id 
tical  propositions*  and  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  conceive  tbfH 
distinetlv- 

But  r  know  no  rule  of  rcasi>ning  by  which  it  can  be  inferred,  that 
because  an  event  certainly  shall  lie,  therefore  its  production  must  be  »rc«- 
sary.  Tlie  manner  i»f  its  ]iroduction,  whether  free  or  necessarj^,  cannot  U 
concluded  from  the  time  of  its  production,  whether  it  be  past,  present  < 
future.  That  it  shall  tie,  no  more  implies  that  it  shall  be  necessarily,  ' ' 
that  it  shall  ]>e  freely  produced ;  for  neither  prc^sent^  past,  nor  futu 
any  mtjre  connexion  with  necessity  than  they  luivc  with  freedom. 

I  grantt  therefore,  that  from  events  l>eing  foreseen,  it  may  be  jufi_ 

eluded,  that  they  are  certainly  future ;  hut  from  their  being  certainly 
future,  it  docs  nfit  fcdlow  that  they  are  necessary* 

Srcotuliv,  If  it  he  meant  hy  this  argument,  that  an  event  must  be  necv»- 
sary,  merely  because  it  is  foreseen,  neither  is  this  a  just  consequence :  for  it 
has  often  been  obsen-ed,  That  prescience  and  knowledge  of  every  kinit, 
being  an  Immanent  act,  has  no  effect  upon  the  thing  known*  Its  fnodcof 
existence,  whether  it  be  free  or  necessary,  is  not  in  the  legist  affected  by  iti 
l>eing  known  to  he  future,  any  more  than  hv  its  being  known  tli  be  {■Bd  or 
prer^ent.  The  Deity  foresees  his  own  future  free  actions,  but  neitJier  Ilk 
foresight  nor  his  purjiose  mnkes  them  necessary,  llie  argument,  tJicreferv, 
taken  in  this  view,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  is  inconclusive. 

A  t/tiril  way  in  which  this  argument  may  be  understood,  is  this:  It  li 
impossible  that  an  event  which  is  not  necessary  should  be  foreseen  ;  ibenv 
fore  every  event  that  is  certainly  foreseen,  must  Im?  necessary.  li<»rc  tht 
conehision  certainly  fellows  from  the  antecedent  proposition,  and  tisiri  flirt 
the  whole  stress  of  the  argument  lies  upon  the  proc»f  of  that  prrjj 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  whether  it  can  be  proved.  That  uu  l.._^  .,v.*jia 
can  he  certainly  foreseen.  If  this  can  be  provetL  it  will  follow,  either  tJiat 
all  actions  are  necessary,  or  that  all  actions  cannot  be  foreseen. 

With  regard  to  the  general  proposition.  That  it  is  inipofisible  that  any 
free  action  can  be  certaiidy  foreseen,  I  observe, 

Fint,  That  every  man  \i'ho  lielievcs  the  Deity  to  be  a  free  a«»etit,  mtMl 
believe  that  this  proposition  nut  only  is  incapable  of  proof,  but  Uiat  ft 
h  certainly  false :  for  the  man  himself  foresees,  that  the  Judge  of  nU  the 
earth  will  always  do  what  is  right,  and  that  he  will  fulfil  wliaterer  he  hm 
promised ;  and>  at  the  same  time,  believes,  that,  in  doing  wlmt  t^  right, 
and  in  fulfilling  his  promises,  the  Deity  acts  with  the  mo^t  [>«  - '  t*t£iin, 

St'CfrntJfif,  I  obsen'e,  That  einrry  man  who  believes  that  it  ►  irdttv 

or  contradiction,  that  any  free  action  sliould  be  certainly  fotA>t*n,  itiu»t 
l>elievc,  if  he  will  be  consistent,  either  that  the  Deity  u  not  a  free  nroit  m 
that  lie  df^es  unt  fnn  see  his  own  actions;  nor  can  we  foresee  that  he  %rill 
tlo  what  U  right,  luui  will  fulfil  his  promises* 

'^hrtffy,  \Vithout  eon^\4«ni^^  vW  coiv&c^\\i^c««i  ^Uich  thi»  general  prv. 
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position  carries  in  its  bosom^  which  give  it  a  very  bad  aspect^  let  ns  attend 
to  the  arguments  offered  to  prove  it. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  labonred  more  in  the  proof  of  this  proposition  than  any 
other  author  I  am  acquainted  with ;  and  maintains  it  to  be^  not  only  a  di^- 
ficulty  and  a  mystery,  as  it  has  been  called,  that  a  contingent  event  should 
be  the  object  of  knowledge,  but  that,  in  reality,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
absurdity  or  contradiction.     Let  us  hear  the  proof  of  this. 

"  For,  says  he,  as  certainly  as  nothing  can  be  known  to  exist,  but  what 
does  exist,  so  certainly  can  nothing  be  known  to  arise  from  what  dots  exist, 
but  what  does  arise  from  it  or  depend  upon  it.  But,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  terms,  a  contingent  event  does  not  depend  upon  any 
previous  known  circumstances,  since  some  other  event  might  have  arisen  in 
the  same  circumstances." 

This  argument,  when  stripped  of  incidental  and  explanatory  clauses, 
and  affected  variations  of  expression,  amounts  to  this:  Nothing  can  be 
knoAvn  to  arise  from  what  does  exist,  but  what  does  arise  from  it;  but  a 
contingent  event  does  not  arise  from  what  does  exist.  The  conclusion, 
which  is  left  to  be  drawn  by  the  reader,  must,  according  to  the  rules  of 
reasoning,  be :  therefore  a  contingent  event  cannot  be  known  to  arise  from 
what  does  exist. 

It  is  here  very  obvious,  that  a  thing  may  arise  from  what  does  exist,  two 
ways,  freely  or  necessarily.  A  contingent  event  arises  from  its  cause,  not 
necessarily  but  freely,  and  so  that  another  event  might  have  arisen  from 
the  same  cause,  in  tne  same  circumstances. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  argument  is.  That  a  contingent  event  does 
not  depend  upon  any  previous  known  circumstances,  which  I  take  to  be 
only  a  variation  of  the  term  of  not  arising  from  what  does  exist.  There* 
fore,  in  order  to  make  the  two  propositions  to  correspond,  we  must  under- 
stand by  arising  from  what  does  exist,  arising  necessarily  from  what  does 
exist.  When  this  ambiguity  is  removed,  the  argument  stands  thus: 
Nothing  can  be  known  to  arise  necessarily  from  what  does  exist,  but  what 
does  necessarily  arise  from  it :  but  a  contingent  event  does  not  arise  neces- 
sarily  from  what  does  exist ;  therefore  a  contingent  event  cannot  be  known 
to  arise  necessarily  from  what  does  exist. 

I  grant  the  whole ;  but  the  conclusion  of  this  argument  is  not  what  he 
undertook  to  prove,  and  therefore  the  argument  is  that  kind  of  sophism 
which  logicians  call  ignurantia  elenchi. 

The  thing  to  be  proved  is  not,  l^hat  a  contingent  event  cannot  be  known 
to  arise  necessarily  from  what  exists ;  but  that  a  contingent  future  event 
cannot  be  the  object  of  knowledge. 

To  draw  the  argument  to  this  conclusion,  it  must  be  put  thus :  Nothing 
can  be  known  to  arise  from  what  does  exist,  but  what  arises  necessarily 
from  it :  but  a  contingent  event  does  not  arise  necessarily  from  what  does 
exist ;  therefore  a  contingent  event  cannot  be  known  to  arise  from  what 
does  exist. 

The  conclusion  here  is  what  it  ou^ht  to  be ;  but  the  first  proposition 
assumes  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  therefore  the  argument  is  what  logi- 
cians call  peiitio  principit. 

To  the  same  purpose  he  says,  "  That  nothing  can  be  known  at  present, 
except  itself  or  its  necessary  cause  exist  at  present." 

This  is  affirmed,  but  I  find  no  proof  of  it. 

Again  he  says,  "  That  kno^vlcdge  supposes  an  object,  which,  in  thi^ 
case,  does  not  exist."     It  is  true  that  knowledge  supposes  an  object,  and 
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ercry  thing  tliat  is  knmrii  is  an  object  of  knowledge,  whether  fw^  pre 
i»r  future,  ulictluT  contingent  or  necessary* 

Upon  tlie  wliolc,  tbe  arguments  I  can  find  upon  this  pointy  hear  no 
port  inn  to  tlie  coiifitleTice  of  the  assertion.  That  there  cannat  be  m 
absurdity  or  contnidiction,  than  that  a  contingent  event  should 
object  0 1  k  nou  1  ed  ge . 

To  thosi"  \v  1)0,  without  pretending  to  show  a  manifest  absordi^  or  coo- 
tradictiori  in  the  knowlcd^je  of  future  contingent  events,  are  still  of  opinka, 
that  it  is  imiKtssible  that  the  future  free  action*  of  man,  a  being  of  imperfrrt 
window  and  virtue,  should  be  certainly  foreknown,  I  n'Otild  humbly  «fa 
tbe  following  considerations. 

L  I  grant  that  tliere  is  no  knowledge  of  this  kind  in  man  ;  and 
the  cause  that  we  iind  it  so  dilbcutt  to  conceive  it  in  any  other  beio^. 

/\11  our  knowledge  of  future  events  is  drawn  either  from  their  d< 
connexion  with  the  present  course  of  nalnrp,  or  from  their  conneiuail 
the  character  of  the  a^ent  that  producer  them*     Our  k2iowled|»e,  ertll 
those  future  events  tliat  necessjirily  result  from  the  establi&hcd  lawi  nf 
niitiire.  is  hypotheticab     It  supposes  the  continuance  of  those  hiwa  witk 
^vhicb  they  are  connected      And  how  long  those  laws  may  he  coatisi 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge.     Gml  only  knows  when  tlie  present 
of  nature  slmll  be  changed,  and  therefore  be  only  lias  certain   kno^ 
even  of  events  of  this  kind. 

The,  cliaractcr  of  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  rectitude  in  the  Dettr* 
gives  us  certain  knowledge  that  he  u  ill  always  be  true  in  all  his  dacbn- 
tions,  faithful  in  all  liis  promises,  unt!  just  in  all  bis  diftpensationa.  But 
when  we  reason  from  the  character  of  men  to  their  future  actions,  thOQ|l; 
in  many  cases,  we  liave  such  probability  as  we  rest  upon  in  otir  motA  in* 
portant  worldly  concerns,  yet  we  have  no  certainty,  because  mco  ■» 
imperfect  in  wisdom  and  m  virtue.  If  we  bad  even  the  most  ncrfctf 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  situation  of  a  man,  this  would  not  be  «C» 
ficii^nt  to  give  certainty  t^*  our  knowledge  of  his  future  action;};  becmiK,ii 
fi«me  actions,  both  gmjd  and  bad  men  deviate  from  their  general  chsfSCtK* 

The  prescience  nf  the  Deity,  therefore,  must  l>e  different  not  only  fli 
degree,  but  in  kind,  from  any  knowledge  we  can  attain  of  futurity, 

2.  Though  we  can  have  no  conception  how  the  future  free  actions  of  mm 
may  be  known  by  the  Deity,  this  h  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  coticlnde  til    ] 
they  cannot  be  known.     Do  we  know,  or  can  we  conceive,  how  God  kiii^^H 
the  secrets  of  men's  hearts?  Can  we  conceive  bow  God  made  this  wdi^^l 
without  any  pro-existent  matter?  All  the  ancient  philosophers  belief^  thil 
to  \w  impossible :  and  for  \^hat  reason  but  thi»,  that  they  could  not  cmk 
ceivc  how  it  could  be  done  ?  Can  we  give  any  better  rea^son  for  belicvim 
that  tlu*  actions  of  men  cannot  be  certainly  foreseen  ? 

3.  Can  we  conceive  bow  we  ourselves  have  certain  knowledge  by  thtm 
faculties  with  which  God  has  endowed  us?  If  any  man  thinks  ^ist  he 
understands  di^stinctly  how  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts ;  bow  W 
perceive,^  external  objects  by  his  sensed ;  bow  he  remembers  past  ev«filSt  I 
am  ufmid  that  be  i.^  not  yet  so  wise  as  to  understand  bis  own  ignonuMe* 

4.  There  seems  to  nie  to  be  a  great  analogy  between  the  nresciiniee  sf 
future  contingents,  and  the  memory  of  pa^t  conttngenU,     We  poMMss  tk 
last  in  some  degree,  and  therefore  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  tlttt  it  1 
he  perfect  in  the  Deity-     But  tbe  first  we  have  in  no  degree^  sad 
lore  are  apt  to  think  it  impossible^ 

In  both,  the  object  of  knowledge  is  neither  what  pruscntlf  eraUp 
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has  any  necessary  connexion  with  what  presently  exists.  Every  argument 
brought  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  prescience^  proves,  with  equal  force, 
the  impossioility  of  memory.  If  it  be  true  that  nothing  can  be  known  to 
arise  from  what  does  exist,  but  what  necessarily  arises  n*om  it,  it  must  be 
equally  true,  that  nothing  can  be  known  to  have  gone  before  what  does 
exist,  but  what  must  necessarily  have  gone  before  it.  If  it  be  true  that 
nothing  future  can  be  kno^vn  unless  its  necessary  cause  exist  at  present,  it 
must  be  equally  true  that  nothing  past  can  be  known  unless  something 
consequent,  with  which  it  is  necessarily  connected,  exist  at  present.  If 
the  fatalist  should  say,  That  past  events  are  indeed  necessarily  connected 
with  the  present,  he  will  not  surely  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  by  tracing 
this  necessary  connexion,  that  we  remember  the  past. 

Why  then  should  we  think  prescience  impossible  in  the  Almighty,  when 
he  has  given  us  a  faculty  which  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  it,  and  which  is 
no  less  unaccountable  to  the  human  understanding  than  prescience  is  ?  It 
is  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  sacred  writings,  to 
conclude,  with  a  pious  father  of  the  church,  "  Quocirca  nullo  modo  cogimur, 
aut  retenta  prsscientia  Dei  tollere  voluntatis  arbitrium,  aut  retento  volun- 
tatis arbitrio,  Deum,  quod  nefas  est,  negare  prtescium  futurorum:  sed 
utrumque  amplectimur,  utrumque  fideliter  et  veraciter  confitemur :  illud 
ut  bene  credamus ;  hoc  ut  bene  vivamus."     Aug. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  PERMISSION  OF  EVIL. 


Another  use  has  been  made  of  divine  prescience  by  the  advocates  for 
necessity,  which  it  is  proper  to  consider  before  we  leave  this  subject. 

It  has  been  said,  "  That  all  those  consequences  follow  from  the  divine 
prescience,  which  are  thought  most  alarming  in  the  scheme  of  necessity ; 
and  particularly  God's  being  the  proper  cause  of  moral  evil.  For,  to  sup- 
pose God  to  foresee  and  permit  what  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented, 
is  the  very  same  thing  as  to  suppose  him  to  will,  and  directly  to  cause  it. 
He  distinctly  foresees  all  the  actions  of  a  man's  life,  and  sul  the  conse- 
quences of  them :  if,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  any  particular  man  and 
nis  conduct  proper  for  his  plan  of  creation  and  providence,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  introduced  him  into  being  at  all." 

In  this  reasoning  we  may  observe,  that  a  supposition  is  made  which  seems 
to  contradict  itself. 

That  all  the  actions  of  a  particular  man  should  be  distinctly  foreseen, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  man  should  never  be  brought  into  existence, 
seems  to  me  a  contradiction :  and  the  same  contradiction  there  is,  in  sup- 
posing any  action  to  be  distinctly  foreseen,  and  yet  prevented. 

For,  if  it  be  foreseen,  it  shall  happen ;  and,  if  it  be  prevented,  it  shall 
not  happen,  and  therefore  could  not  oe  foreseen. 

The  Knowledge  here  supposed  is  neither  prescience  nor  science,  but 
something  very  different  from  both.  It  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
some  metaphyseal  divines,  in  their  controversies  about  the  order  of  the 
divine  decrees,  a  subject  fer  beyond  the  limits  of  human  understanding, 
attributed  to  the  Deity,  and  of  which  other  divines  denied  the  possibility, 
while  they  firmly  maintained  the  divine  prescience. 

It  was  called  scientia  media,  to  distinguish  it  from  prescience ;  and  bjr 
this  scientia  media  was  meant,  not  the  knowing  from  eternity  all  thiiUQ 
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that  shdll  eKt^t,  which  is  prc&icience^  nor  the  knowiw  all  tbt 

nnd  relatiiins  of  thiiifrs  that  exist  or  may  be  conceive^  wliidi 

but  a  knowledge  of  things  contingent,  tliat  never  did  nor  sli^ill  exist*    ¥m 

instance,  the  knowing  every  action  that  would  be  done  by  a  man  wha  m 

barely  conceived,  and  shall  never  be  brought  into  existence. 

Against  the  possibility  of  the  scienlia  media,^  iirguinents  mar  be  umL 
which  cnnnot  be  appHed  to  prescience.  Tims  it  may  be  laid,  tnat  mfSm$ 
can  be  known  but  whiit  is  true*  It  is  true  that  the  futiiie  acdoiw  of  a  bm 
agent  shall  exist,  and  therefore  we  see  no  impo^ibillty  in  ittt  being  kostwo. 
that  they  sliall  exist :  but  with  regard  to  the  free  actions  of  an  %^iSSA  tlui 
never  did  nor  Khali  exist,  there  is  nothing  true^  and  therefore  ootliij^  tm 
be  known.  To  say  that  the  being  conceived,  would  certaialj  act  is  aat^ 
a  way,  if  placed  in  such  a  situation,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  is  ta  aay.  Hat 
his  acting  in  that  way  is  the  consequence  of  the  coiiceptioti ;  but  tw  can- 
trad  icts  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  free  action. 

Things  merely  conceived  have  no  relations  or  connexions  bat  ancJl  ai  Of 
implied  in  the  conception,  or  are  consequent  from  it<  Thus  I 
two  circles  in  the  same  plane  If  this  be  aU  I  conceive^  it  ia  not  I 
these  circles  are  equal  or  unequal,  because  neither  of  theae  rel 
in;i plied  in  the  conception  ;  yet  if  the  two  circles  rcflUy  existed,  they  i 
be  either  equal  or  unequal.  Again,  I  conceive  two  cirdea  in  the  i 
plancj  the  distance  of  whose  centres  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  oeii 
meters.  It  is  true  f>f  these  circles,  that  they  ^vill  touch  one  anctbor.  bi- 
cause  this  follows  from  the  conception  ;  hut  it  is  not  true  that  ibey  wS 
be  equal  or  unequal,  because  neitiicr  of  these  relations  is  implied  in  tit 
conception,  nor  is  consequent  from  it. 

In  like  maiiner,  I  can  conceive  a  being  who  has  power  to  do  an  lodifaiat 
action,  or  not  to  do  it.  It  is  not  true  that  he  would  do  it>  nor  i»  it  trat 
that  he  would  not  do  it,  because  neither  is  implied  in  my  concept]«n,  aia 
follows  from  it ;  and  what  is  not  true  caimot  be  known. 

Though  I  do  not  perceive  any  fallacy  in  this  argument  against  a  acmaRi 
media i  I  am  sensible  how  apt  we  arc  to  err  in  applying  whatbelovigfieeif 
conceptions  and  our  kno\^  ledge^  to  the  conceptions  and  knowledge  of  tbr 
Supreme  Being ;  and,  therefore^  without  pretending  to  determine  hi  • 
against  a  vieut'ta  media,  1  only  observe  that  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  pn 
what  he  foresees  by  Iiis  prescience^r  is  ^  contradiction,  and  that  Ui 
that  a  contingent  event  which  he  sees  fit  not  to  permit  Vrould 
htippen  if  peniiitted^  is  not  prescience,  but  the  scientM  mediii^ 
istence  or  possibility  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  admitting. 

Waving  all  dispute  about  acienfia  meduif  we  acknowlcdm,  tbftt 
can  hajqien  under  the  administration  of  the  Deity*  which  ne  C 
fit  to  jMTmit.     The  permission  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  ia  a  [ 
whidi  amnot  l>c  disputed.     To  account  for  this  plieiioiiiefiact 
government  of  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness,  josticev  wiadoni  i 
ban,  in  all  ages.  l>een  considered  as  diihcuU  to  human  reason,  %rl 
embrace  the  i>yHtem  of  lil>erly  or  that  of  necessity,     iiut,  if  the 
of  accoiunting  for  this  phenomenon  upon  the  syatem  ^  tmooNaity  be  i 
as  it  is  upc/n  the  system  of  liberty,  it  can  hare  no  weight  when  oaed  m  mt 
argn men t  aginn»t  liberty. 

The  defenders  of  neeeMitr,  to  reenneile  it  to  the  piindples  nf  Theiiau 
iind  themselvet  obliged  to  give  up  nil  the  moral  attrufolei  of  Gtid,  43cqa* 
tng  tliii^  '^  '"-vUteas,  or  a  desire  to  uroduce  happineaiu  Thi»  they  btildiit 
be  the  i'  of  hitt  itiiiking  and  goveniing  the  tmircTte*     Jnaaioa,  w^ 

racity,  luunuiint^a^  are  onl^r  mtMdificaiioiis  of  feoodaesi,  the  maana  of  pf^ 
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moting  its  purposes^  and  are  exercised  only  so  far  as  they  serve  that  end. 
Virtue  is  acceptable  to  him,  and  vice  displeasing,  only  as  the  first  tends  to 
produce  happiness^  and  the  last  misery.  He  is  the  pr<^)er  cause  and  agent 
of  all  moral  evil  as  well  as  good ;  but  it  is  for  a  good  end>  to  produce  the 
greater  happiness  to  his  creatures.  He  does  evil  that  good  may  come^  and 
this  end  sanctifies  the  worst  actions  that  contribute  to  it.  All  the  wicked- 
ness of  men  being  the  work  of  Ood^he  must,  when  he  surveys  it,  pro- 
nounce it,  as  well  as  all  his  other  works,  to  be  very  good. 

This  view  of  the  divine  nature,  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  scheme 
of  necessity,  appears  to  me  much  more  shocking  than  the  permission  of 
evil  upon  the  scheme  of  liberty.  It  is  said,  that  it  requires  only  strength 
of  mind  to  embrace  it :  to  me  it  seems  to  require  much  strength  of  coun- 
tenance to  profess  it. 

In  this  system,  as  in  Cleanthes's  Tablature  of  the  Epicurean  systetn^ 
pleasure  or  happiness  is  placed  upon  the  throne  as  the  queen^  to  wbiom  all 
the  virtues  b«ur  the  humble  office  of  menial  servants. 

As  the  end  of  the  Deity,  in  all  his  actions^  is  not  his  own  good^  whidi 
can  receive  no  addition,  but  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  and,  as  his  creatures 
are  capable  of  this  disposition  in  some  degree,  is  he  not  pleased  with  this 
image  of  himself  in  his  creatures^  and  displeased  with  the  contrary  ?  Why 
then  should  he  be  the  author  of  malice,  envy,  revenge,  tyranny,  and  op- 
pression, in  their  hearts  ?  Other  vices  that  have  no  malevolence  in  them 
may  please  such  a  Deity,  but  surely  malevolence  cannot  please  him. 

if  we  form  our  notions  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  from  what 
we  see  of  his  government  of  the  world,  from  the  dictates  of  reason  and  con* 
science,  or  from  the  doctrine  of  revelation ;  justice,  veracity,  faithfulness, 
the  love  of  virtue  and  dislike  of  vice,  appear  to  be  no  less  essential  attri- 
butes of  his  nature  and  goodness. 

In  man,  who  is  made  after  the  image  of  God,  goodness  or  benevolence  is 
indeed  an  essential  part  of  virtue,  but  it  is  not  the  whole. 

I  am  at  a  loss  what  arguments  can  be  brought  to  prove  goodness  to  be 
essential  to  the  Deity,  which  will  not,  with  equal  force,  prove  other  moral 
attributes  to  be  so ;  or  what  objections  can  be  brought  against  the  latter, 
which  have  not  equal  strength  against  the  former,  unless  it  be  admitted  to 
be  an  objection  against  other  mcntd  attributes,  that  they  do  not  accord  with 
the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

If  other  moral  evils  may  be  attributed  to  the  Deity  as  the  means  of  pro^ 
moting  general  good,  why  may  not  £dse  declarations  and  false  promises  ? 
And  then  what  ground  have  we  left  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  he  reveals, 
or  to  rely  upon  what  he  promises  ? 

Supposing  this  strange  view  of  the  divine  nature  were  to  be  adopted  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  there  is  still  a  great  difficulty  to  be  re-* 
solved. 

Since  it  is  supposed,  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  no  other  end  in  making 
imd  governing  the  universe,  but  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  happi- 
ness to  his  creatures  in  general,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  there  is  so 
much  misery  in  a  system  made  and  governed  by  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
for  a  contrary  purpose  ? 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  leads  us  necessarily  to  another  hypothesis. 
That  all  the  misery  and  vice  that  is  in  the  world  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  that  system  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  upon  the 
whole.  "This  connexion  betwixt  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  and  all 
the  misery  that  is  in  the  universe,  must  be  fatal  and  necessary  in  the  natar- 
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of  things,  so  that  even  alniight]r  power  cannot  tireak  It :  fiai 
can  never  lead  to  inflict  misery  without  necsesaity. 

Tliis  necessary  connexion  between  the  greatest  sum  of  tirapiaeiB  spa 
the  whole,  and  all  the  natural  and  moral  evil  tJiat  is,  or  ii^  be<eit»  ar  aoJl 
be  J  being  once  establi^ed^  it  is  impossible  for  mortal  eyes  ta  ilisoen  ^flv 
far  thia  evil  may  extend,  or  on  whom  it  may  happ«a  to  hdk  ;  n^ietliflr  tl» 
^tal  connexion  may  be  temporary  or  eternal,  or  what  ptvpogtkm  «f  tk 
happiness  may  be  balanced  by  it. 

A  world  made  by  perfect  wisdom  and  almighty  power^  ibr  no  tAs^ 
but  to  make  it  happy,  presents  the  most  pleaain^  proapeet  that  tarn  It 
imagined.     We  ex]>ect  nothing  but  uninterrupted  happiucai  to  [MIiImI  fcr 
ever.     But  alas  I  when  we  consider  that  in  this  bapplest  mj^bas^  tlM^ 
muat  be  necessarily  all  the  miik;ry  and  vice  we  aee,  aiul  hio/W  laacli  iHiiirail 
know  not,  how  is  the  prospect  darkened  i  ^ 

These  two  hypothe&es,  the  one  limiting  the  moral  character  of  tlm  0mT. 
the  other  limiting  his  power,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  neoeaaaxy  eaammnBUtkl 
of  necensity,  when  it  b  joined  with  Theism  ;  and  they  Im^Te  aeowdiamr  Ih| 
adopted  by  the  ablest  defenders  of  that  doctrine. 

If  f)ome  defenders  of  liberty,  by  limiting  too  rashly  tBe  dirme  p— n^ii^r^ 
in  order  to  defend  that  system,  have  raised  high  indignation  in  thar  m^ 
ponents  ;  have  they  not  equal  ground  of  indignation  against  thtmm^  wh^  l» 
defend  necessity,  limit  the  moml  perfection  dTthe  D^ty^  and  liia  *i"»^a^i 
power  ? 

Let  us  contiider»  on  the  other  hand,  what  consequenoea  nmf  ba  frtrlj 
drawn  from  God's  permitting  the  abuse  of  liberty  tn  agents  on  iHion  ^ 
has  bestowed  it. 

if  it  be  asked,  Why  does  God  pertnit  so  much  sin  in  liis  nri  atiin  T  I 
eonfei^  I  cannot  answer  the  question^  but  mu&t  lay  way  IuumI  apMi  nt 
mouth.  He  givcth  no  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  duldren  of  uatm.  i 
is  our  part  to  obey  his  commands,  and  not  to  say  unto  him,  Wbriknitta 
thus? 

Hypotheses  might  be  framed ;  but,  while  we  have  groiiiid  to  be  i 
that  he  do(*s  nothing  but  what  is  right,  it  is  more  beooming  us  to  : 
ladge  tliat  the  ends  and  reasons  of  his  universal  govennnent  are  beyand  MT 
knowledge,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  comprehension  of  buinaji  inidtf* 
standing.  We  cannot  penetrate  so  far  into  the  counsel  of  the  AbaM^ 
as  to  know  all  the  reasons  why  it  became  him,  of  whom  are  all  thlafl^.^ 
to  whom  are  all  things,  to  create,  not  only  machines  whicb  ane  aobh*  Band 
by  liis  hand,  but  servants  and  children,  who,  by  obeying  bia  emmm^tk^ 
and  imitating  his  moral  perfections,  might  rise  to  a  lu^  defgree  af  afm 
and  happiness  in  his  lavour,  or,  by  pervpj^ae  disobedienc*'  ncorflMfc 

and  ju!4t  puninhment.     In  this  he  appears  to  us  awful  in  i  >  ^e,  writ 

as  amiable  in  his  goodness. 

But,  as  he  disdains  not  to  appeal  to  men  for  the  equity  of  hm  ptoesidbM 
towards  them  M'hcn  his  character  is  impeached,  we  ma]r»  witb  mnabk  n* 
verence,  plead  for  God,  and  vindicate  that  moral  exoelleiiGa  wblefa  Je  ibl 
glory  of  his  nature,  and  of  whicli  the  image  is  the  glory  and  lbe  i^tij'ftiiir* 
of  man. 

Let  isob^Tve  fir«t  of  all»  that  to  pentiit  hath  livo  meaniam.  It  nt* 
nifita  not  to  forbid  :  and  it  ttigniflos  not  to  hinder  by  superior  m%vir.  Hu 
tho  fir»t  of  iUvj^  ».cn>«eK.  Gml  ii«*ver  permits  sin.  A  is  law  fwnMM  m 
nmnd  rvih  By  Im  luwn  and  by  hii*  government  he  gives  everr 
;  to  good  c(»iduct»  and  every  discc»ujagcment  to  bad.     Bttt  be  < 
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always,  by  his  superior  power,  hinder  it  from  being  committed.  This  is 
the  ground  of  the  accusation ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  the  very  same  thing 
as  directly  to  will  and  to  cause  it. 

As  this  is  asserted  without  proof,  and  is  far  from  being  self-evident,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  deny  it  until  it  be  proved.  But  without  resting 
barely  on  the  defensive,  we  may  observe,  tliat  the  only  moral  attributes 
that  can  be  supposed  inconsistent  with  the  permission  of  sin,  are  either 
goodness  or  justice. 

The  defenders  of  necessity,  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  this  point,  as 
the^  maintain  that  goodness  is  the  only  essential  moral  attribute  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  motive  of  all  his  actions,  must,  if  they  will  be  consistent, 
maintain,  That  to  will,  and  directly  to  cause  sin,  much  more  not  to  hinder 
it,  is  consistent  with  perfect  goodness ;  nay,  that  goodness  is  a  sufficient 
motive  to  justify  the  willing  and  directlv  causing  it. 

With  r^ard  to  them,  therefore,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  permission  of  sin  with  the  goodness  of  God,  shice  an  incon- 
sistency between  that  attribute  and  the  causing  of  sin  would  overturn  their 
whole  system. 

If  the  causing  of  moral  evil,  and  being  the  real  author  of  it,  be  consistent 
with  perfect  goodness,  what  pretence  can  there  be  to  say,  that  not  to  hinder 
it  is  inconsistent  with  perfect  goodness  ? 

What  is  incumbent  upon  them,  therefore,  to  prove,  is,  That  the  per- 
mission of  sin  is  inconsistent  with  justice ;  and,  upon  this  point,  we  are 
ready  to  join  issue  with  them. 

But  what  pretence  can  there  be  to  say,  that  the  permission  of  sin  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  goodness  in  the  Deity,  but  inconsistent  with 
justice  ? 

Is  it  not  as  easy  to  conceive,  that  he  should  permit  sin,  though  virtue 
be  his  delight,  as  that  he  inflicts  misery,  when  his  sole  delight  is  to  bestow 
happiness  ?  Should  it  appear  incredible,  that  the  permission  of  sin  may 
tend  to  promote  virtue,  to  them  who  believe  that  the  infliction  of  misery  is 
necessary  to  promote  happiness  ? 

The  justice,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  God's  moral  government  of  man- 
kind, appears  in  this :  That  his  laws  are  not  arbitrary  nor  grievous,  as  it 
is  only  by  the  obedience  of  them  that  our  nature  can  be  perfected  and  qua- 
lified for  future  happiness ;  that  he  is  ready  to  aid  our  weakness,  to  help 
our  infirmities,  and  not  to  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what  we  are  able 
to  bear ;  that  he  is  not  strict  to  mark  iniquity,  or  to  execute  judgment 
speedily  against  an  evil  work,  but  is  long-suffering,  and  waits  to  be  gracious ; 
tnat  he  is  ready  to  receive  the  humble  penitent  to  his  favour ;  that  he  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  fears  God  and  works 
righteousness  is  accepted  of  him  ;  that  of  every  man  he  will  require  an  ac- 
count, proportioned  to  the  talents  he  liath  received ;  that  he  delights  in 
mercy,  but  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  and  therefore  in 
punishing  will  never  go  beyond  the  demerit  of  the  criminal,  nor  beyond 
what  the  rules  of  his  universal  government  require. 

There  were,  in  ancient  ages,  some  who  said.  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not 
equal ;  to  whom  the  Prophet,   in  the  name  of  God,  makes   this  reply, 
which,  in  all  ages,   is  sufficient  to  repel  this  accusation :    Hear  now,   O 
house  of  Israel,  is  not  my  way  equal,  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?    When  a 
righteous   man    tumeth   away   from    his    righteousness  and   committeth 
iniquity ;  for  his  iniquity  which  he  hath  done  shall  he  die.    Again,  wKeu  a 
wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  » 
doth  that  which  is  IslwM  and  right,  be  shall  save  his  soul  alive,    O  1 
of  Israel,  are  not  my  ways  equal,  aie  not  your  vr«l^  >a««gM^\    ^i 
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and  turn  from  aU  your  transgressions,  so  iniquity  ahidl   not  Im 

Ca^t  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions,  whereby  you  Have  fw 

and  nvake  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  for  why  will  ycm  die,  O  hmm 

of  Israel  ?     For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dietli^  ndtk  th» 

liord  God. 

Another  arg anient  for  necessity  has  been  lati*ly  olFered^  wliuali  we  Adl 
briefly  consider* 

It  has  been  maintained,  Uiat  the  power  of  thinking  is  tlie  mult  of  a  c«fw 
tain  modirication  of  matter,  and  that  a  certain  configuration  i>f  brain  mtkm 
a  soul ;  and  if  n^.an  be  wholly  a  material  being,  it  is  said,  that  it  w9 
not  be  denied  that  he  must  be  a  mechanical  being  ;  that  tha  diootxioi  ol 
necessity  is  u  direct  inference  from  that  of  material iam^  mnd  tt»  ' 
consequence. 

As  this  argument  cati  liavc  no  weight  mth  those  who  do  not 
to  embrace  this  system  of  materialism  ;  so  even  with  those  ^rho  do,  it  i 
to  me  to  be  a  mere  sophism. 

rbilosopbers  have  been  wont  to  conceive  matter  to  be  an  inert 
being,  and  to  have  certain  properties  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  tlmiliH 
or  of  acting.  But  a  philosopher  arises,  who  proves,  we  ihall  annipcMB,  ite 
we  were  quite  mistaken  in  our  notion  of  matter ;  that  it  has  not  tliQ  pi9» 
pertieK  we  supposed,  and,  in  fact,  lias  no  proi>crties  but  those  0#  atti 
and  repulsion  ;  but  still  he  thinks,  that  being  matter,  il  will  not  bo  i 
that  it  is  a  mechanical  being*  and  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ii 
inference  from  t!iat  of  materialism. 

Herein^  however,  he  decc^ives  himself.     If  matter  be  what  we  <___ 

it  to  lie,  it  is  equally  incapable  of  t!i inking  and  of  acting  fT«M*ly.  Bat  tf 
the  projmrtics  from  whicli  we  drew  this  conclusion,  have  no  rc^ty  Mht 
thinlts  he  has  proved  ;  if  it  have  the  powers  of  attraetiua  and  rmtni 


proved  ;  il  it  have  the  powers  i  ___ 

and  require  oidy  a  certain  contiguration  to  make  it  thiiUc  rationaOy^  ilwtf 
be  impossible  to  show  any  gCKid  reason  why  the  same  configuration  mar  ail 
make  it  act  nitioiially  and  freely.  If  its  reproach  of  solidity,  ineitsiMftaai 
slnggisihness  be  wiped  oif ;  and  if  it  be  niised  in  our  esteem  to  mwtmm 
ajiproach  to  the  nature  of  what  we  call  spiritual  and  immaterial  bdML 
why  hhtiuld  it  stiil  be  nothing  hut  a  mechanical  being?  Is  ita  aoSS; 
inertness  and  sluggishnessi  to  be  tirst  removed  to  make  it  *^p*Mt  rf 
thinkingj  aiul  theii  restored  in  order  to  make  it  incapable  of  actso|r? 

I'hose,  therefore,  who  reason  justly  from  this  system  of  m 
easily  perceive,  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ia  so  fiar  from 
inference,  that  it  can  receive  no  sup[)ort  from  it. 

7u  conclude  this  Essay:    Extremes  of  aU  kinds  ought  to  be  ^ 

yet  nien  are  prone  to  run  into  them ;  and  to  shun  ouo  extreme^  wm  i 
run  into  the  contrary* 

Of  all  extremes  of  opinion,  none  are  more  dang^iona 
exalt  the  powers  of  man  ttjo  high  on  the  one  hand,  oraiak  ' 
the  other* 

By  raising  thejn  too  high,  we  feed  pride  and  vain  glory^  wm 
aenne  of  our  deT>eudence  umm  God,  anu  engage  In  attetapla  bvf) 
abilities.      By  depressing  them  too  low,  we  cut  the  atnewa  of  i 
of  obligation,  and  are  temptetl  t(»  think,  that  as  we  caa  do  m 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  be  carried  passively  along  by  iha 
aecMMity. 

Borne  good  men.  appreheiidiiig  that  to  kill  pridu  aad  iraia  ^mw,  mm 
active  powers  cannot  bo  tc^ii  much  deprc«cd|  liava  bccQ  lod,  hf  aaol  6r 
reliisiun.  to  deprive  m  of  all  active  power* 

'  gtKid  Bien»  by  a  like  tml^  liave  be«a  led  la  de^^c^date  tlw  i 
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understanding,  and  to  put  out  the  jight  of  nature  and  reason,  in  order  to 
exalt  tliat  of  revelation. 

Those  weapons  which  were  taken  up  in  support  of  relimon^  are  now 
employed  to  overturn  it ;  and  what  was,  by  some,  accounted  the  bulwark 
of  orthodoxy,  is  become  the  stronghold  of  atheism  and  infideKty. 

Atheists  join  hands  M-ith  theologians,  in  depriving  man  of  all  active 
power,  that  they  may  destroy  all  moral  obligation,  and  all  Kense  of  right 
and  wrung.  They  join  hands  with  theologians,  in  depreciutnig  the  human 
understanding,  that  they  may  lead  us  into  absolute  scepticism. 

God,  in  mercy  to  the  human  race,  has  made  us  of  such  a  friune,  that  no 
speculative  opinion  whatsoever  can  root  out  the  sense  of  guilt  and  demerit 
when  we  do  wrong,  nor  the  peace  and  joy  of  a  good  conscience  when  we  do 
what  is  right.  No  speculative  opinion  can  root  out  a  regard  to  the  testi- 
Diony  of  our  senses,  of  our  memory,  and  of  our  rational  faculties,  But  we 
have  reason  to  he  jealous  of  opinions  which  run  counter  to  those  natural 
sentiments  of  the  human  minu,  and  tend  to  shake^  though  they  never  can 
eradicate  them. 

There  is  little  reason  to  fear,  that  the  conduct  of  men,  \nth  regard  to 
the  concerns  of  the  present  life,  will  ever  be  much  affected,  either  by  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  or  by  scepticism.  It  were  to  he  wished,  that  men's 
conduct,  w-ith  regard  to  the  concerns  of  another  life,  were  in  as  little  danger 
from  those  opinions* 

In  the  present  state,  we  see  some  who  zealously  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  others  who  a»  zealously  maintain  that  of  liberty.  One  would 
be  apt  to  think  that  a  practical  belief  of  these  contrary  systems  should 
prcxlucc  very  different  conduct  in  them  that  hold  them ;  yet  we  see  no  such 
ditFerence  in  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

The  fatalist  deliberates,  and  resolves,  and  plights  his  faith*  He  lays 
down  a  plan  of  conduct,  and  prosecutes  it  \nth  vigour  and  industry.  He 
exhorts  and  commands,  and  holds  those  to  be  answerable  for  their  conduct 
to  whom  he  hath  committed  any  charge.  He  blames  those  that  pre  false 
or  unfaithful  to  him  as  other  men  do.  He  perceives  dignity  and  worth  in 
'ftome  characters  and  actions,  and  iii  others  demerit  aud  turpitude.  He 
fesents  injuries,  and  is  grateful  for  good  offices. 

If  any  man  should  plead  the  doctrine  of  necessity  to  exculpate  murder, 
theft,  or  robbery,  or  even  wilful  negligence  in  the  discliarge  of  his  duty,  his 
judge,  though  a  fatalist,  if  he  had  common  sensCt  would  laugh  at  such  a 
plea,  and  would  not  allow  it  even  to  alleviate  the  crime. 

In  all  such  cases,  he  sees  that  it  w^ouM  be  absurd  not  to  act  and  to  judge 
as  those  ought  to  do  who  believe  themselves  and  other  men  to  be  free  agents ; 
just  as  the  sceptic,  to  avoid  absurdity,  must,  when  he  goofi  into  the  world, 
act  and  judge ,  like  other  men  who  are  not  sceptics. 

If  the  fatalist  be  as  little  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  necessity  in  his 
moral  and  religious  concerns,  and  in  his  expectations  concerning  another 
world,  as  he  is  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  his  speculative  opinion  will 
probably  do  him  little  hurt.  But,  if  he  trust  so  far  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  as  to  indulge  slotli  and  inactivity  in  his  duty,  and  hope  to  excul- 
pate himself  to  his  Maker  by  that  doctrine,  let  him  consider  whether  he 
sustains  tliis  excuse  from  his  servants  and  dependants,  when  they  are  neg- 
ligent or  unfaithful  in  what  is  committed  to  their  charge. 

Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  has  an  excellent  chapter  upon  tke  opinion 
of  neceuitjf  considered  aft  infiuencin^  praclice^  w^hich  I  tlunk  highly  de- 
serving tho  consideration  of  those  who  arc  inclined  to  that  opinion. 


OP  THE  FIRST  FKINCIPJ.ES  OF  MORAL8* 

BIoRALB,  like  nil  other  sciences^  miist  have  principles  on  whidi  all  manl 

rcasuning  is  grotmded. 

In  every  branch  of  knowledgie  where  disputes  have  been  raMtd* 
iisffal  to  distinguish  the  first  pfincipU^s  from  the  super&tructtirc- 
are  tlie  foundation  on  which  the  wliole  fabric  of  the  science  lean] 
whatever  is  not  supported  hy  this  fiumdation  can  have  no  stabilitjr* 

In  all  rational  belief,  the  thing  heHeved  is  either  itsdf  a  lirst  princto 
or  it  ia  by  just  reasoning  deduced  from  first  principles.     \Vlien  mea  mL^ 
about  deductions  of  reasoning,  the  appeal  must  be  mside  to  the  ndtt^ 
^eas<:^ning,  which   have  been   very  unanimously  fixed   from    the  6mj9 
Aristotle.     But  when  thev  differ  abc^ut  a  (irst  principle,  the  appeal  is  i 
to  another  tribunal  ;  to  that  of  common  sense. 

How  the  genuine  decisions  of  common  sense  may  he  disiiiigxi^hed  i 
the  counterfeit,  has  l)een  considered  in  essay  sixth,  on   the   Int 
Powers  of  MnUj  chapter  fourth,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.     Wlvt  | 
would  here  observe  is,  Tliat  as  first  principles  differ  from  deductio 
reasoning  in  the  nature  of  their  cvidcncCj  and  muat  be  tried  by  u  difl 
standard  when  they  are  ctdled  in  question,  it  h  of  importance  to  knu 
which  of  these  two  classes  a  truth   which  we  would  examine  bela 
When  they  are  not  distinguished,  men  are  apt  to  demand  proof  for  i 
thing  they  think  fit  to  deny:  and  when  we  attempt  to  prove  by  i 
argument,  what  is  really  self-evident,  the  reasoning  wiU  alwajns  be  f 
elusive ;  for  it  will  either  take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved,  i 
thing  not  more  evident ;  and  so,  instead  of  giving  strengtli  to  the  < 
will  rather  tempt  those  to  doubt  of  it,  who  never  did  so  before. 

I  propc^e,  therefore,  in  thisi  chapter,  to  point  out  some  of  the  first  pria* 
ciples  of  morals,  without  pretending  to  a  complete  enumenitiua. 

The  principles  I  am  to  mention,  relate  either  to  virtue  in  geoeral,  or  t» 
the  dilferenl  particuhir  branches  of  virtue,  or  to  the  oomparisoii  of  i 
where  they  seem  to  interfere. 

1 .  lliere  are  some  things  in  human  conduct  that  merit  up 
praise,  others  that  merit  blame  and  punishment;    and  dinercnt 
eitlier  of  approlration  or  of  blame,  arc  due  to  diiferent  actions* 

2.  What  IS  in  no  degree  voluntary,  can  neither  deserve  moral 

ttion  nor  blame. 
:i  What  is  done  from  unavoidable  necessity  may  be  agreeaUt  or 
ii  useful  or  hurtful,  hut  cannot  be  the  object  either  of  blaii^  i 

li.  ..-,   -J  jjroliation. 
4.  Men  may  l»e  highly  culpable  in  omitting  what  they  ought  to 
dotie,  as^welt  as  in  doing  what  they  ought  not. 
5.  Wc  ought  to  use  the  best  means  wc  can  to  be  well  informed  of  oor 
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duty,  by  serious  attention  to  moral  instruction;  by  observing  what  we 
approve^  and  what  we  disapprove^  in  other  men,  whether  our  acquaintance 
or  those  whose'  actions  are  recorded  in  history ;  by  reflecting  often,  in  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  hour,  on  our  own  past  conduct,  that  we  may  discern 
what  was  wrong,  what  was  right,  and  what  might  have  been  better ;  by 
deliberating  coolly  and  impartially  upon  our  future  conduct,  as  fiu'  as  we 
can  foresee  the  opportunities  we  may  have  of  doing  good,  or  the  temptations 
to  do  wrong ;  and  by  having  this  principle  deeply  fixed  in  our  minds,  that 
as  moral  excellence  is  the  true  worth  and  glory  of  a  man,  so  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty  is  to  every  man,  in  every  station  of  life,  the  most  important  of 
all  knowledge. 

6.  It  ought  to  be  our  most  serious  concern  to  do  our  duty  as  fJEu:  as  we 
know  it,  and  to  fortify  our  minds  acainst  every  temptation  to  deviate  from 
it ;  by  maintaining  a  lively  sense  of  the  beauty  of  right  conduct,  and  of  its 
present  and  future  reward,  of  the  turpitude  of  vice,  and  of  its  bad  conse- 
quences here  and  hereafter:  by  having  always  in  our  eye  the  noblest 
examples ;  by  the  habit  of  subjecting  our  passions  to  the  government  of 
reason ;  by  firm  purposes  and  resolutions  with  regard  to  our  conduct ;  by 
avoiding  occasions  of  temptation  when  we  can ;  and  by  imploring  the  aid 
of  him  who  made  us  in  every  hour  of  temptation. 

These  principles  concerning  virtue  and  vice  in  general,  must  appear  self- 
evident  to  every  man  who  hath  a  conscience,  and  who  hath  taken  pains  to 
exercise  this  natural  power  of  his  mind.  I  proceed  to  others  that  are  more 
particular. 

1.  We  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  good,  though  more  distant^  to  a  less; 
and  a  less  evil  to  a  greater. 

A  regard  to  our  own  good,  though  we  had  no  conscience,  dictates  this 
principle ;  and  we  cannot  help  disapproving  the  man  that  acts  contrary  to 
it,  as  deserving  to  lose  the  good  which  he  wantonly  threw  away,  and  to 
suffer  the  evil  which  he  knoAvingly  brought  upon  his  own  head. 

We  observed  before,  that  the  ancient  moralists,  and  many  among  the 
modem,  have  deduced  the  whole  of  morals  from  this  principle,  and  tha^ 
when  we  make  a  right  estimate  of  goods  and  evils  according  to  their  d^ree, 
their  dignity,  their  duration,  and  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  in  our 
power,  it  leads  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue :  more  directly,  indeed,  to 
the  virtues  of  self-government,  to  prudence,  to  temperance,  and  to  forti- 
tude ;  and,  though  more  indirectly,  even  to  justice,  humanity,  and  all  the 
social  virtues,  when  their  influence  upon  our  happiness  is  well  understood. 

Though  it  be  not  the  noblest  principle  of  conduct,  it  has  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  its  force  is  felt  by  the  most  ignorant,  and  even  by  the  most 
abandoned. 

Let  a  man's  moral  judgment  be  ever  so  little  improved  by  exercise,  or 
ever  so  much  corrupted  by  bad  habits,  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  his  own 
happiness  or  misery.  Wnen  he  is  become  insensible  to  every  nobler  motive 
to  right  conduct,  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  this.  And  though  to  act  from 
this  motive  solely  may  be  called  prudence  rather  than  virtue^  yet  this  pru- 
dence  deserves  some  regard  upon  its  own  account,  and  much  more  as  it  is 
the  friend  and  ally  of  virtue,  and  the  enemy  of  all  vice ;  and  as  it  gives  a 
favourable  testimony  of  virtue  to  those  who  are  deaf  to  every  other  recom- 
mendation. 

If  a  man  can  be  induced  to  do  his  duty  even  from  a  regard  to  his  own 
happiness,  he  will  soon  find  reason  to  love  virtue  for  her  own  sake^  and  ♦'^ 
act  from  motives  less  mercenary. 
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I  cannot  therefore  approve  of  those  momlists,  who  wotiM  boosali  dU  pir^ 
suadivcs  to  virtue  taken  ^m  the  consideration  of  prirmte  good.  la  tkt 
present  state  of  human  nature  these  are  not  useless  to  the  neflt^  mb^  tktf 
are  the  only  means  left  of  reclaiming  the  abandoned. 

2.  Ab  far  as  the  intention  of  nature  appears  in  the  OOQilitlltioa  if  Wtik 
we  ought  to  comply  with  that  intention,  and  to  act  agrceobly  to  it;. 

Tlie  Author  of  our  being  hath  given  u«  not  only  the  poircr  of  me^m 


ferent  nature  and  dignity,  to  direct  us  in  the  exercise  of  <mr  actire  POW. 

From  the  const ittit ion  of  every  HTtecies  of  the  inferior  ani]nal^>  aad  OBK 

dally  from  the  active  principles  which  nature  has  given  them,  w^  iMf 


perceive  the  manner  of  life  for  which  nature  intended  them  ;  «od  Aif 
uniformly  act  the  part  to  which  they  are  led  by  their  cortstitntloii^  witlwt 
any  reHection  upon  it,  or  intention  of  ol>eying  its  dictates.  Man  imkft  ^ 
the  inhubftant!^  of  this  world,  is  made  capable  of  oboerrini^  hia  cmm  mitA 
tution>  what  kind  of  life  it  is  made  for,  and  of  acting  acoordioig  to  IT 
intention,  or  contrary  to  it.  He  only  h  capable  of  yielding  so  iiit«~^~ 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  nature^  or  of  rebelling  against  tbeni. 

In  treating  of  tlie  principles  of  action  in  man,  it  has  been  sbovm,  i 
his  natural  instinct*  and  h«dily  apj>etites  are  well  adapted  to  tbe  _ 
tion  of  his  natural  life^  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  species  ;  ac^liis  i 
desires,  affections,  and  passions,  when  uncorrupted  by  vicious  hi 
under  the  government  of  the  leading  priudples  of  reason  and  cai 
are  excellently  fitted  for  the  rational  and  social  life.  Every  vidotts  i 
slio^vs  an  excess  or  defect,  or  wrong  direction  of  some  imlaral  wna^ 
of  action,  and  therefore  may,  very  justly,  be  said  to  be  unnatural,  iwmj 
virtuous  action  agrees  with  the  uncorrupted  nrinciple»  of  human  nstenb 

The  Stoics  defined  virtue  to  be  a  life  according  to  nature*  Some  of  tlhOi 
more  accurately,  a  life  according  to  the  nature  of  man»  in  ao  6ir  aa  it  O 
superior  to  that  of  brutes.  The  life  of  a  brute  is  according  to  the  i 
the  brute ;  but  it  is  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious*  The  life  of  i 
cannot  be  according  to  his  nature,  unless  it  be  virtuous.  That  ( 
which  is  in  every  man's  br^ast^  is  the  law  of  Ood  written  in  hia 
which  he  cannot  disobey  without  acting  unnaturally}  and  beii^ 
demned* 

The  intention  of  nature,  in  the  various  active  prindpleg  of 

desires  of  power,  of  knowledge,  and  of  esteem,  in  the  atfectioo  ta  i 

to  near  relations,  and  to  the  communities  to  which  we  belong,  in  i 

in  c<»mpassion.  and  even  in  resentment  and  emulation,  is  very  ckbrianas  wtd 

has  been  pointed  out  in  treating  of  tho^e  principles.     Nor  ia  it  Icat  «vk 

dent,  tluit  reason  and  conscience  are  given  us  to  regulate  the  tnlMor  adn> 

ctples,  so  that  they  may  conspire,  in  a  regular  and  oonaistenl  plaiiatBfe. 

in  pursuit  of  some  worthy  end- 

3.  No  man  is  born  for  himself  only.  Ever^nian^  therefore^  im^i  ^ 
connider  himself  as  a  member  of  the  common  Society  of  maiikliid^  and  if 
those  subordinate  societies  to  which  he  belongs^  sudTas  fiuniljTp  Mml^ 
fieighbourhocKl,  country  ;  and  to  do  as  much  goo4  as  He  caa^  and  im  Mllli 
hurt  to  the  societies  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

This  axiom  leads  directly  to  the  practice  of  every  sodal  rtrltBe,  aad  k^ 
directly  to  tbe  virtues  of  self-govemment,  by  which  only  we  can  ha  i 
for  diwharging  the  duty  we  o^'e  to  society. 

4.  In  every  case,  we  ought  to  act  that  part  towards  aaother«  „, 
would  judge  to  be  right  in  him  to  act  towards  us,  if  we  wefe  in  hIa  i 
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stances^  and  he  in  ours ;  or,  more  generally,  what  we  approve  in  others, 
that  we  ought  to  practise  in  like  circumstanoes,  and  what  we  condemn  in 
others  we  ought  not  to  do. 

If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  moral 
agents,  it  must  be  the  same  to  all  in  the  same  circumstances. 

We  stand  all  in  the  same  relation  to  him  who  made  us,  and  will  call  us 
to  account  for  our  conduct ;  for  with  him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
We  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  members  of  the  great 
community  of  mankind.  The  duties  consequent  upon  the  different  ranks 
and  c»ffices  and  relations  of  men  are  the  same  to  all  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  not  want  of  judgment,  but  want  of  candour  and  impartiality,  that 
hinders  men  from  discerning  what  they  owe  to  others.  Tney  are  quick- 
sighted  enough  in  discerning  what  is  due  to  themselves.  When  they  are 
injured,  or  ill  treated,  they  see  it,  and  feel  resentment.  It  is  the  want  of 
candour  that  makes  men  use  one  measure  for  the  duty  th^  owe  to  others, 
and  another  measure  for  the  duty  that  others  owe  to  them  in  like  drcum- 
stauoes.  That  men  ought  to  judge  with  candour,  asjn'all  other  cases,  so 
especially  in  what  concerns  their  moral  conduct,  is  surely  self-evident  to 
every  intelligent  being.  The  man  who  takes  offence  when  he  is  injured  in 
his  person,  in  his  property,  in  his  good  name,  pronounces  judgment  against 
himself  if  he  act  so  toward  his  neighbour. 

As  the  equity  and  obligation  of  this  rule  of  conduct  is  self-evident  to 
every  man  who  hath  a  conscience ;  so  it  is,  of  all  the  rules  of  morality,  the 
most  comprehensive,  and  truly  deserves  the  encomium  given  it  by  the 
highest  authority,  that  U  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

It  comprehends  every  rule  of  justice  without  exception.  It  comprehends 
all  the  relative  duties,  arising  either  from  the  more  permanent  relati<ms  of 
parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servant,  of  ma^strate  and  subject,  of  hits- 
Ixmd  and  wife,  or  from  the  more  transient  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  of 
buyer  and  seller,  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of  benefiactcNr  and  beneficiary,  of 
friend  and  enemy.  It  comprehends  every  duty  of  charity  and  humanity, 
and  even  of  courtesy  and  good  manners. 

Nay,  I  think,  that,  without  any  force  or  straining,  it  extends  even  to 
the  duties  of  self-government.  For,  as  every  man  approves  in  others  the 
virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  self-command  and  £»rtitnde,  he  most 
perceive,  that  what  is  right  in  others  must  be  ri^t  in  himself  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  sum  up  all,  he  who  acts  invariably  by  this  rule  will  never  deviate 
from  the  path  of  his  duty,  but  from  an  error  of  judgment.  And,  as  he 
feels  the  obligation  that  he  and  all  men  are  under  to  use  the  best  means  in 
his  power  to  have  his  judgment  well  informed  in  matters  of  duty,  his 
^Tors  will  onlv  be  such  as  are  invincible. 

It  may  be  observed,  >that  this  axiom  supposes  a  faculty  in  man  by  whiA 
he  can  ^stinguish  right  conduct  from  wronff.  It  supposes  also,  Uiat,  by 
this  faculty,  we  easily  perceive  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  other  men  that 
are  indifferent  to  us,  but  are  very  apt  to  be  blinded  by  the  partiality  of 
selfish  jpassions  when  the  case  concerns  ourselves.  Every  clcum  we  have 
against  others  is  apt  to  be  magnified  by  self-love,  when  viewed  directly. 
A  change  of  persons  removes  this  prejudice,  and  brings  the  daim  to  appear 
in  its  just  magnitude. 

5.  To  every  man  who  believes  the  existence,  the  perfections,  and  tii^ 
providence  of  God,  the  veneration  and  submission  we  owe  to  hhn  is 
evident.    Right  sentiments  of  the  Deity  and  of  his  works,  usA  ^n&^ 
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the  duty  '^V'c  owe  to  him  obvious  to  every  intelligent   beiog,  btit  liki^ 
wiiie  add  the  authority  of  a  divine  law  to  ever^  rule  of  right  conduct* 

Tliere  is  another  clans  of  axioms  in  morals  bv  which,  when  thcie  ^ina^ 
to  be  an  opposition  between  the  actions  that  different  virtues  lead  to^  «t 
determine  to  which  the  preference  is  due. 

Between  the  several  virtues^  as  they  are  dispositions  of  tnind,  or  At- 
terminations  of  will  to  act  according  to  a  certain  general  rule,  tJiere  cm  ha 
no  opfKJsition.  They  dwell  together  mo«t  amicably^  and  give  muiual  tai 
and  ornament,  without  the  possibility  of  hostility  or  oppositiofi,  and,  tikica 
altogetheT,  make  one  uniform  and  consistent  rule  of  conduct.  Bat  bri 
particular  external  actions,  which  different  virtues  would  lead  to, 
may  be  an  opposition  Thus,  the  same  man  may  be,  in  his  ticftrt^  | 
grateful,  and  just.  These  dispocdtions  strengthen,  but  never  i 
one  another.  Yet  it  may  happen  that  an  external  action  whidi  | 
or  gratitude  solicits,  justice  may  forbid. 

That  in  all  such  aie^s^  imnierited  generosity  should  yield  to  gnititady; 
and  both  to  justice^  is  self-evident.  Nor  is  it  lesH  so^  that  ntytw^Yflf^ 
beneficence  to  tho^e  who  are  at  ease  should  yield  to  cxMnpasHian  tm  lie 
miserable.^  and  external  acts  of  piety  to  works  of  mercy,  becaiiae  G^  h/tm 
mercy  more  than  sacrifice. 

At  the  same  time,  we  perceive,  that  those  acts  of  virtue  which  om^A  ti 
yield  in  the  ca^  of  a  competition,  have  most  intrinsic  worth  when  there  ■ 
no  competition.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  more  worth  in  p«tre  ■■! 
unmerited  benevolence  than  in  compassion,  more  in  oompaaslon  thia  ii 
gratitude,  and  more  in  gratitude  than  in  justice. 

I  call  these  first  pr i tic f pies ^  l>ecause  they  appear  to  me  to  have  in 
selves  an  intuitive  evidence  ^liich  1  cannot  rcsii^t.  1  find  I  can 
them  in  other  worde.  I  can  illustrate  them  by  examples  and  ant 
and  perhaps  can  deduce  one  of  them  from  another ;  but  I  am  not  ahir  H 
deduce  them  from  other  principles  that  are  more  evident.  And  I  find  the 
best  moral  reasonings  of  authors  I  am  acquainted  with,  ancient  and  iKrtJgn^ 
Heathen  and  Christian,  to  l»e  grounded  upon  one  or  more  of  thcm» 

The  evidence  of  mathematical  axioms  is  not  discenicil  till  men  oamm  ti 
a  certain  degree  of  maturity  of  understanding.  A  boy  must  haw  Jtnnl 
the  general  conception  of  f/uantiti/,  and  of  more  and  ie^s  and  rquM,  0tmm 
and  difference  i  and  he  must  hav^e  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  ihmt 
relations  in  matters  of  common  life,  before  he  can  perceive  tlie  eridtoctif 
the  mathematical  axiom,  lliat  equal  ([Uiuitities^  added  to  equal  qiaui|gti«^ 
make  equal  sums. 

In  like  manner,  our  moral  judgment^  or  conscience,  grows  ta  inntttritf^ 
from  an  imperceptible  seed,  planted  by  our  Creator.  When  we  ai«  ^Mbtt 
of  contemplating  the  actions  of  other  men,  or  of  rejecting  npcia  nnr  om 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  we  begin  to  ^>erceive  in  them  the  qiuditlai  rf 
honest  and  dishonest,  of  honourable  and  base,  of  right  and  wrung,  and  la 
feel  the  sentiments  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation^ 

These  sentiments  are  at  first  feeble,  easily  warped  by  psssioaa  and  |ii»> 
judicesj  and  apt  to  yield  to  authority.  By  use  and  timc^  the  judgment,  in 
morals,  as  in  other  matters,  gathers  strength,  and  feeis  more  vigonr*  Wt 
liegin  to  distinguish  the  dictates  of  passion  from  xhom  of  owd  rmmibtk^  and 

,, perceive,   tnat  it  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  iho  jH^giDeol  af 

By  an  impulse  of  nature,  we  venture  to  judge  for  oufaelT«%  aa  w« 

klit  walk  by  ourselves. 

is  a  strong  analogy  between  tlie  progress  of  the  body  frocn  infimcy 

%jt  and  tnc  [»rogre&8  of  all  the  powen  of  the  inimL     Thia  |a^ 
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fression  in  both  is  the  work  of  nature^  and  in  both  may  be  greatly  aided  or 
urt  by  proper  education.  It  is  natural  to  a  man  to  be  able  to  walk  or  run 
or  leap ;  but  if  his  limbs  had  been  kept  in  fetters  from  his  births  he  would 
have  none  of  those  powers.  It  is  no  less  natural  to  a  man  trained  in 
society  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  his  own  actions  and  those  of  other  men, 
to  perceive  a  right  and  a  wrong,  an  honourable  and  a  base,  in  human  con- 
duct ;  and  to  such  a  man,  I  think,  the  principles  of  morals  I  have  above- 
mentioned  will  appelir  self-evident.  Yet  there  may  be  individuals  of  the 
human  species  so  little  accustomed  to  think  or  judge  of  any  thing,  but  of 
gratifying  their  animal  appetites,  as  to  have  hardly  any  conception  of  right 
or  wrong  in  conduct,  or  any  moral  judgment ;  as  there  certainly  are  some 
who  have  not  the  conceptions  and  the  judgment  necessary  to  understand 
the  axioms  of  geometry. 

From  the  principles  above  mentioned,  the  whole  system  of  moral  conduct 
follows  so  easily,  and  with  so  little  aid  of  reasoning,  that  every  man  of 
common  understanding  who  wishes  to  know  his  duty  may  know  it.  The 
path  of  duty  is  a  plain  path,  which  the  upright  in  heart  can  rarely  mistake. 
Such  it  must  be,  since  every  man  is  bound  to  walk  in  it.  There  are  some 
intricate  cases  in  morals  which  admit  of  disputation;  but  these  seldom 
occur  in  practice ;  and,  when  they  do,  the  learned  disputant  has  no  great 
advantage :  for  the  unlearned  man,  who  uses  the  best  means  in  his  power 
to  know  his  duty,  and  acts  according  to  his  knowledge,  is  inculpable  m  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.     He  may  err,  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  immorality. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OP  SYSTEMS  OP  MORALS. 


If  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  be  so  level  to  the  apprehension  of  all  men 
as  has  been  represented  in  the  last  chapter,  it  may  seem  hardly  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  science.  It  may  seem  that  there  is  no  need  for  instruction 
in  morals.  • 

From  what  cause  then  has  it  happened,  that  we  have  many  large  and 
learned  systems  of  moral  philosophy  and  systems  of  natural  jurisprudence, 
or  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ;  and  that,  in  modern  times,  public  pro- 
fessions have  been  instituted  in  most  places  of  education  for  instructing 
youth  in  these  branches  of  knowledge  ? 

This  event,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for,  and  the  utility  of  such  systems 
and  professions  justified,  without  supposing  any  difficulty  or  intricacy  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  duty. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  instruction  in  morals  unnecessary.  Men  may,  to 
the  end  of  life,  be  ignorant  of  self-evident  truths.  They  may  to  the  end 
of  life  entertain  gross  absurdities.  Experience  shows  tnat  this  happens 
often  in  matters  that  are  indifferent.  Much  more  may  it  happen  in  matters 
where  interest,  passion,  prejudice  and  fashion,  are  so  apt  to  pervert  the 
judgment. 

^e  most  obvious  truths  are  not  perceived  without  some  ripeness  of 
judgment.  For  we  see  that  children  may  be  made  to  believe  any  thing, 
though  ever  so  absurd.  Our  judgment  of  things  is  ripened,  not  by  time 
only,  but  chiefly  by  being  exercised  about  things  of  the  same  or  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Judgment,  even  in  things  self-evident,  requires  a  clear,  distinct  and 
steady  conception  of  the  things  about  which  we  yxdi^    Ox»  ^RpaRRs^^-^ffl* 
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Are  at  firet  o!>RCiire  and  wavering.  Tlje  habit  of  attending  to 
necessary  to  make  them  dint i net  and  steady  ;  and  this  habit  rcf|tttrici  aa 
exertion  of  mind  to  whieh  many  of  our  animal  principles  are  ttnfTiciid]T^ 
The  love  of  truth  calk  for  it ;  but  its  Estill  voice  is  often  drowiied  bf  tat 
louder  call  of  ^me  paBi^ioii,  or  we  arc  hindered  from  listeniiig  to  ll< 
laziness  and  dt'j*iiltortness.  Thus  men  often  remain  through  lilie  ifpioil 
of  things  which  they  needed  but  to  open  their  eyes  to  see,  and  wbicit  thif 
would  have  tieen  if  their  attention  haa  been  turned  to  them. 

The  most  knowing  derive  the  greatest  part  of  their  knowledge^ 
thiii^  obvious,  from  instruction  and  infonnation,  and  from  bein^ 
to  exercise  their  natural  faculties,  which>  without  instruction, 
dormant. 

I  am  very  apt  to  thinks  that^  if  a  man  could  lie  reared  from  Intmtf 
without  any  society  of  his  fclhiw-creatures,  he  would  hardly  ercr  shamumf 
sign  J  either  of  moral  judgment^  or  of  the  power  of  reasoning.  Ilk  on 
actions  would  be  directed  by  his  animal  appetites  and  poaalcnifl,  wiUmmI 
cool  reflection,  and  he  would  have  no  access  tu  improve,  by  obserrng  the 
conduct  of  other  beings  like  himself* 

1  he  power  of  vegetation  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  without  heat  and  mtmim^ 
would  for  ever  lie  dormant.     The  rational  and  momi  powers  of  mail 


perhaps  lie  dormant  without  instruction  and  e^t ample.     Yet  tlnsae  imiiw^ 


are  a  part,  and  the  noblest  partj  of  his  constitution ;  as  ibc  ponror 
tation  is  of  the  seed. 

Our  first  moral  conceptions  are  probably  got  by  attending  cxKiUr  to  thr 
conduct  of  others,  and  observing  >vhat  move*  onr  approbation,  wkfli  wm 
indignation.  These  sentimentsi  spring  from  our  moral  faculty  aa  nati  " 
as  the  sensations  of  sweet  and  bitter  from  the  faculty  of  tustc.  lliey 
their  natural  objects.  But  most  human  actions  are  of  a  mixed  nature*  mai 
have  various  colours,  according  a**  they  are  viewed  on  different  aidflk 
Prejudice  against,  ur  in  favour  of  the  person  is  apt  to  M'arp  uur  omaioo. 
It  requires  attention  and  candour  to  distinguish  the  good  fram  the  ill,  m^t 
without  favour  or  prejudice,  to  form  a  clear  and  impartial  jndgment*  tm 
this  we  may  be  greatly  aided  by  instruction. 

He  must  be  very  ignorant  of  human  nature,  who  does  not  jmremrt  llm 
the  seed  of  ^-irtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  like  that  of  a  tender  pliuit  ii 
unkindly  soil,  requires  care  and  culture  in  the  first  period  of  U^,  ai 
as  our  own  exertion  when  we  come  to  maturity. 

If  the  irregularities  of  passion  and  appetite  be  timely  checked,  and  gwd 
habits  planted ;  if  we  lie  excited  by  good  examples,  and  bad  rxaiiiplia  be 
shoMU  in  tht'ir  proper  colour ;  if  the  attention  be  prudently  directed!  to  tkt 
precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receirmg  tkefllj 
a  man  thus  tntined  mil  rarely  be  at  n  loss  to  distinguish  giMxl  from  fll  is 
his  own  conduct,  without  the  labour  of  reasoning. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  have  but  little  of  this  culture  in  llie  ptvper 
leaKin  ;  and  what  they  have  is  often  unskilfully  apnlied  ;  by  wHicfa  mmni 
bad  habits  gather  strength,  and  false  notions  of  pleasure*  of  Imummu',  ittd 
of  interest,  occupy  the  mind.  They  give  little  attention  to  what  is  fMrt 
and  honest.  Con^scitmce  is  seldom  comtulted,  and  so  little  exerdaedy  UuA 
itn  dedfions  are  weak  and  wavering.  AHh<JUgh,  therefore,  to  a  ripe  tnider- 
Handing,  free  from  prejudice,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  tnoralirr  af 
actions^  most  truths  in  morals  will  appear  self-evident,  it  doc9  noC  Hmtm 
that  mond  in^.»»'Mvt''>n  is  unnecessary  in  the  first  part  of  life,  or  tlitti  it 
^ov  not  \ic  \  able  in  its  more  advanced  period, 

liistot  y  KH  ^iti«i  ages  sliows  that  nations,  highly  civilised  mA  giailly 
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enlightened  in  many  arts  and  sciences^  ma^,  for  ages,  not  only  hold  th^ 
grossest  absurdities  with  regard  to  the  Deity  and  his  worship^  but  with 
regard  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow-men,  particularly  to  children,  to 
servants,  to  strangers,  to  enemies,  and  to  those  who  differ  from  us  in  r^ 
ligious  opinions. 

Such  corruptions  in  religion,  and  in  morals,  had  spread  so  wide  among 
mankind,  and  were  so  connrmed  by  custom,  as  to  require  a  light  from 
heaven  to  correct  them.  Revelation  was  not  intended  to  supersede,  but 
to  aid  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  the  attention 
given  to  moral  truths,  in  such  systems  as  we  have  mentioned,  has  contri- 
buted much  to  correct  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  former  ages,  and  may 
continue  to  have  the  same  good  effect  in  time  to  come. 

It  needs  not  seem  strange,  that  systems  of  morals  may  swell  to  great 
magnitude,  if  we  consider  that,  although  the  general  principles  be  few  and 
simple,  their  application  extends  to  every  part  of  human  conduct,  in  every 
condition,  every  relation,  and  every  transaction  of  life.  They  are  the  rule 
of  life  to  the  magistrate  and  to  the  subject,  to  the  master  and  to  the  servant, 
to  the  parent  and  to  the  child,  to  the  fellow-citizen  and  to  the  alien,  to  the 
friend  and  to  the  enemy,  to  the  buyer  and  to  the  seller,  to  the  borrower 
and  to  the  lender.  Every  human  creature  is  subject  to  their  authority  in 
his  actions  and  words,  and  even  in  his  thoughts.  They  may,  in  this  respect, 
be  compared  to  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  natural  world,  which,  though 
few  ana  simple,  serve  to  regulate  an  infinite  variety  of  operations  throu^.* 
out  the  universe. 

And  as  the  beauty  of  the  laws  of  motion  is  displayed  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  when  we  trace  them  through  all  the  variety  of  their  effects ;  so 
the  divine  beauty  and  sanctity  of  the  principles  of  morals  appear  most 
august  when  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  application  to  every 
condition  and  relation,  and  to  every  transaction  of  human  society. 

This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  design  of  systems  of  morals.  They  may  be 
made  more  or  less  extensive,  having  no  limits  fixed  by  nature,  but  the 
wide  circle  of  human  transactions.  When  the  priuciples  are  applied  to 
these  in  detail,  the  detail  is  pleasant  and  profitable.  It  requires  no  pro- 
found reasoning  (excepting,  perhaps,  in  a  few  disputable  points).  It 
admits  of  the  most  agreeable  illustration  from  examples  and  authorities ; 
it  serves  to  exercise,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  moral  judgment.  And 
one  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  duty  of  man,  in  ul  the  various 
relations  and  circumstances  of  life,  will  probably  be  more  enlightened  in 
his  own  duty,  and  more  able  to  enlighten  others.   • 

The  first  writers  in  morals  we  are  acquainted  with,  delivered  their 
moral  instructions^  not  in  systems,  but  in  short  unconnected  sentences,  or 
aphorisms.  They  saw  no  need  for  deductions  of  reasoning,  because  the 
truths  they  delivered  could  not  but  be  admitted  by  the  candid  and  atten- 
tive. 

Subsequent  writers,  to  improve  the  way  of  treating  this  subject,  gave 
method  and  arrangement  to  moral  truths,  by  reducing  them  under  certain 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  as  parts  of  one  whole.  By  this  means  the 
whole  is  more  easily  comprehenaed  and  remembered,  and  from  this  arrange- 
ment gets  the  name  of  a  system  and  of  a  science. 

A  system  of  morals  is  not  like  a  system  of  geometry,  where  the  subse- 
quent parts  derive  their  evidence  from  the  preceding,  and  one  chain  of 
reasoning  is  carried  on  from  the  beginning ;  so  that,  if  the  arrangement  is 
changed,  the  chain  is  broken,  and  tne  evidence  is  lost.     It  resembles  m 
a  system  of  botany,  or  mineralogy,  where  the  subsequent  parts  de^ 
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for  their  eiridence  upon  tlie  preceding,  and  the  arrangement  is  miidei 
facilitate  apprehension  and  memory,  and  not  to  give  evidence. 

Morals  have  been  methodized  in  different  ways.  The  ancients  i 
arranged  them  under  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  prudence,  tem^ 
fortitude,  and  justice*  Christian  writers,  I  think  more  pnjperly,  uni 
the  three  heiids  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  Ui  our  neigh* 
hour.  One  division  may  be  more  comprehensive,  or  more  natural  Uum 
another  ;  but  the  truths  arranged  are  the  same,  and  tlieir  evidence  tlie 
same  in  all, 

I  shall  only  farther  observe,  with  regard  to  systems  of  morals,  thM  tli«y 
have  been  made  more  voluminous,  and  more  intricate,  partly  by  mixing 
political  questioDS  with  morals,  which  I  think  improper,  V>ecause  they 
belong  to  a  different  science,  and  are  grounded  on  different  principles  ; 
partly  by  making  what  is  commonly,  but  I  think  improperly,  caiiled  tAt 
fheortf  of  Morals  i  a  part  of  the  system. 

By  the  theory  of  morals  is  meant  a  just  account  of  the  atmcture  of  oar 
moral  powers ;  that  is,  of  those  powers  of  the  mind  by  which  we  have  our 
moral  conceptions,  and  distinguish  right  from  wrong  in  human  octiciQii, 
This,  indeeu,  is  an  intricate  subject,  and  there  have  been  various  thttorirs 
and  much  controversy  about  it  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times«  Bui  it 
has  little  connexion  with  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  ;  and  those  who  dlAr 
most  in  the  theory  of  our  moral  powers^  agree  in  the  practical  inleB  of 
Biomls  which  they  dictate. 

As  a  man  may  be  a  good  judge  of  colours,  and  of  the  other  vUiblt 
qualities  of  objects,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cyr,  mwA 
of  the  theory  of  vision ;  so  a  man  may  have  a  very  clear  and  compreheo* 
sive  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  human  conduct^ 
who  nev^er  studied  the  structure  of  our  moral  powers. 

A  good  ear  in  music  may  be  much  improved  by  attention  ajid 
in  that  art ;  but  very  little  by  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  and  \ 
theory  of  sound.  In  order  to  acquire  a  good  eye  or  a  good  ear  to  the  i 
that  require  them,  the  theory  of  vision  and  the  theory  of  sound  ofi*  hy 
means  necessary,  and  indeea  of  very  little  use.  Of  as  little  neocttity 
use  is  what  we  call  the  theory  of  morals,  in  order  to  improve  our  OMi 
judgment, 

I  mean  not  to  depreciate  this  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  very  tii»- 
portaiu  part  of  the  philosophy  <^f  the  human  mind,  and  ought  to  \m  catk^ 
sidered  as  such,  but  not  as  any  part  of  morals.  By  the  name  wc  giire  t» 
it,  and  by  the  custom  of  mating  it  a  part  of  every  system  of  nl<»^4J^ 
may  be  led  into  this  gross  mistake,  which  I  wish  to  obviate,  That  in  a 
to  understand  his  duty,  a  man  must  needs  be  a  philosopher  aiid  m  \ 
physician. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  svsTSMs  OF  natuhal  jumarnuoKKCB. 

BvsTEHs  of  natural  jurisprudence,  of  the  rights  of  pcajoe  and  wmr^  or  «f 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  are  a  modern  invention,  which  socm  acqttkW 
such  reputation,  as  gave  occasion  to  many  public  cstabliHhments  fbf  teicf  * 
it  along  %vith  the  other  sciences.  It  has  so  close  a  relation  to  momb, 
it  m&y  answer  the  puxpose  of  a  system  of  moralsj  and  is  conunoiily  put  I 
the  place  of  it,  as  far,  at  lewX,  *ft  cttwsetn*  wii  ^uvj  tjd  our  R41ow^ 
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They  differ  in  the   name  imd  form,  but  agree  in  substance*     This  will 
appeiir  from  a  siiglit  attention  to  the  nature  nf  both. 

The  direct  intentioji  of  morsels  is  to  tench  the  duty  of  men:  that  of 
natural  jurisprudence,  to  teach  the  rights  of  men,  Right  and  duty  are 
things  very  ditferent,  and  have  even  a  kind  of  opposition  ;  yet  they  are  so 
related,  that  the  one  cannot  he  conceived  witliout  the  other;  and  he  that 
understands  the  one  must  understand  the  other. 

They  have  the  smme  relation  wliich  credit  has  to  debt-  As  all  credit  sup- 
pOBeH  an  ef|uivalent  debt )  so  all  right  supposes  a  ciirrespondin^  duty*  There 
can  he  no  credit  in  one  party  without  an  equivalent  debt  in  another  party  ; 
and  there  can  he  no  right  iti  one  party  without  a  corresponding  duty  in 
another  party  The  sum  of  credit  shows  the  sum  of  debt ;  and  the  sum  of 
men'?!  rights  showsj  in  like  manner,  the  sum  f>f  their  duty  to  one  another. 

I'he  word  rip^/tt  has  a  very  different  meaning,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  actions  or  to  persons.  A  riglit  action  is  an  action  agreeable  to  our  uuty. 
But  when  we  j^peak  of  the  rights  of  men,  the  word  has  a  very  diflferent 
and  a  more  artilicial  meaning.  It  is  a  term  of  art  iJi  law^  and  signiJiea 
all  that  a  man  may  lawfully  do,  all  that  he  may  lawfully  possess  and  use, 
and  all  that  he  may  lawfully  claim  of  any  other  person. 

Thiw  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word  n^m,  and  of  t!ie  Latin  word 
Jits^  which  corresponds  to  it»  though  long  adopted  into  common  language, 
is  too  artificial  to  be  the  birth  of  common  language.  It  is  a  term  of  art, 
contrived  by  civilians  when  the  civiJ  hiw  beeaine  a  profession. 

The  wliole  end  and  object  of  law  is  to  protect  the  subjects  in  all  that 
they  may  lawfully  do,  or  possess  or  demand*  This  threefold  object  of  law 
civilians  have  comprehended  under  the  wordjM*  or  rigfif,  which  they  define 
Fmiiilas  (iliquid  (Hfgfftdi,  vd  pos^idenrU,  velab  alio  comcqucndi  .•  A  lawful 
chiim  to  do  any  thing,  to  possess  any  thing,  or  to  demand  some  prestation 
front  some  other  person.  The  Hrst  of  these  may  be  called  the  right  of 
lihertj/y  the  second  tliat  of  proper/ 1/,  which  is  also  called  a  rrnl  rights  the 
tltird  is  cidled  personal  rti^hi^  because  it  respects  some  particular  person  or 
persons  of  whom  the  prestation  may  be  demanded. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  duties  corresponding  to  tlje  several 
kinds  of  rights  What  I  have  a  right  to  do,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  all  men  not 
to  hinder  me  from  doing.  What  is  my  property  or  real  right,  no  man 
iMlght  to  take  from  me ;  or  to  molest  me  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it. 
And  what  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  any  man,  it  is  his  duty  to  perform. 
Iletween  the  right  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty  on  the  other,  there  is  not 
only  a  necessary  connexion,  but,  in  reality,  they  are  only  different  expres- 
sions of  the  same  meaning;  just  as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say^  I  am  your 
debtor^  and  to  say  you  are  my  creditor;  or  as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say, 
1  am  your  father,  and  to  say,  you  are  my  Hon. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  such  a  correspondence  between  the  rights  of 
men  and  the  duties  of  men,  that  the  one  jxiints  out  the  other ;  and  a 
system  of  tlie  one  may  be  substituted  for  a  system  of  the  other. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs.  It  may  be  said,  That  although  every 
right  implies  a  duty,  yet  every  duty  does  not  imply  a  right.  Thus,  it 
may  be  my  duty  to  do  a  humane  or  11  nd  office  to  a  man  who  has  no  claim 
of  right  to  it ;  and  therefore  a  system  of  the  rights  of  men,  though  it  teach 
all  the  duties  of  strict  justice,  yet  it  leaves  out  all  the  duties  of  charity 
and  humanity,  without  which  the  system  of  morals  must  be  very  lame. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed.  That,  as  there  is  a  strict 
notion  of  justice,  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  humanity  and  charity, 
so  there  is  a  more  extensive  signification  of  it,  in  which  it  includes  iW^Aib. 
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virtues*  The  ancient  mciralists^  botli  Greek  and  Roman,  tinder  tlie  ewdi- 
nal  virtue  of  justice,  included  bcnelieenc^  ;  and  in  thiJi  extensile  ««we  H 
30  often  used  in  common  liinguage.  The  like  niay  \ie  said  of  right,  wMdw 
in  a  sense  not  uncommon,  is  extended  to  every  prr»pcr  claim  of  himaoiijf 
and  cliarity,  iis  well  as  to  the  claims  of  strict  jtistice.  But*  a^  it  i*  |Vop& 
to  distin^i&h  these  two  kinds  of  claims  by  diflVrcnt  names,  WTit*i»  is 
natural  jurisprudence  have  given  the  name  of  perfect  rights  to  tlie  tUam 
of  strict  justice,  and  that  of  imprrftrt  ritj^hts  to  the  claims  of  chairly  iod 
ImmanitY'  Thus,  all  the  duties  of  humanity  ha^'^e  imperfect  rights  «i^ 
respondinix  to  them,  as  those  of  strict  justice  have  perfect  rightft. 

Another  objection  may  he,  That  there  ia  still  a  dasa  of  datseft  to  wln^ 
no  right,  perfect  or  imperiVct,  corresponds. 

We  arc  hound  in  duty  to  pay  due  respect,  not  only  to  what  ia  trulr  lit 
right  of  another,  but  to  what,  through  ignorance  or  mistake^  wc  belicvv  lo 
be  his  right-  Thus,  if  my  neigh  hour  is  p<ij4ses3^ed  of  a  horse  which  he  nICt 
and  to  w^hich  he  has  no  right ;  while  I  l>elieve  the  horse  to  hf*  reallf  Wn^ 
and  am  ignorant  of  the  theft »  it  is  my  dyty  to  pay  the  same  respect  l»  tWi 
conceived  right  as  if  it  were  real.  Here,  then,  ia  a  moral  obligdiM  <■ 
one  party,  without  any  corresponding  right  on  the  other. 

To  supply  this  defect  in  the  system  of  rights,  so  as  to  make  right  and  AitT 
correspond  in  every  instance,  writers  in  jurisprudence  have  had  recmuM 
to  something  like  what  is  cidJed  a  fiction  of  law.  They  give  the  tmnm  rf 
right  to  tlie  claim  which  even  the  thief  hath  to  the  goods  he  has  tJfli 
while  the  theft  is  unknown,  and  to  all  similar  claims  grounded  flB  tlv 
ignorance  or  mistake  of  the  parties  concerned.  And  to  diatinfiritlah  tidi 
kind  of  right  from  genuine  rights,  perfect  or  imperfect,  they  call  It  a 
e.rternal  right. 

Thus  it  appearSj  That  although  a  system  of  the  perfect  rights  af  VH^ 
or  the  rights  of  strict  justice,  would  be  a  lame  sut)6titnte  fm  a  syitcia  rf 
human  duty  :  yet  when  we  add  to  it  the  imperfect  and  the  extenml  riglrt% 
it  comprehends  the  whole  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow-men. 

But  it  may  be  ajiked,  \\  hy  should  men  be  taught  their  duty  m  tUl 
indirect  way,  by  reflectifm.  as  it  wrrcj  from  the  rights  <•€ other  mm? 

Perhaps  it  may  he  thought,  that  this  indirect  ^vay  may  he  motv  agm^ 
able  to  the  pride  of  man,  as  we  see  that  men  of  rank  like  b«.*lter  to  hem^i 
obligations  of  honour  thtm  of  obligations  of  duty,  (although  thi*  dielalitif 
true  honour  and  of  duty  l)e  the  same),  for  this  reason^  that  honaar  oiitit 
man  in  mind  of  what  he  owes  to  himself,  whereas  duty  is  a  tnonr  liaaM^ 
liating  idea.  For  a  like  reason,  men  may  attend  more  willinprly  lit  thisr 
rights,  whicli  put  them  in  mind  of  their  dignity,  than  to  their  dittif*, 
which  suggest  their  dependence.  And  we  set*  that  men  may  givi*  gnat 
attention  to  their  rights  wlm  give  but  little  to  their  duty. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  I  believe  better  reaaoa 
given  why  systems  of  natural  jurisprudence  have  been  contrired 
in  the  place  of  systems  of  morals. 

Systems  of  ciril  la\v  were  invented  many  agea  before  we  had  atir  miaai 
of  natural  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  former  seem  to  have  auggeal^d  the  tdn 
of  the  latter. 

Such  Ls  the  weakness  of  human  understanding,  that  no  Imrgo  hadjr  il 
knowledge  can  be  easily  apprehended  and  remembered,  unless  it  \m  arnumal 
and  methodised,  that  is,  reduced  into  n  system.  When  the  lawa  of  ikm 
Roman  people  were  multiplied  to  a  great  degree,  and  the  studT  41^ 
became  an  honourable  and  lucrative  profession,  it  liecame  ne^caaary 
should  be  methodised  into  a  system.      And  the  moiit   natujal 
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obvious  way  of  methodising  law  was  found  to  be  accarding  to  the  divisums 
and  subdivisions  of  men's  rights,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  law  to  protect. 

The  study  of  law  produced  not  only  systems  of  law^  but  a  language 
proper  for  expressing  them.  Every  art  has  its  terms  of  vet,  for  expressing 
the  ooncepticms  that  belong  to  it ;  and  the  civilian  must  have  terms  for 
expressing  accurately  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  rights,  and  the 
various  ways  whereby  they  may  be  acquired^  transferred,  or  extinguished^ 
in  the  various  transactions  of  civil  society.  He  must  have  terms  accurately 
defined  for  the  various  crimes  by  which  men's  rights  are  violated^  not  to 
apeak  of  the  terms  which  express  the  different  forms  of  action  at  law,  and 
the  various  steps  of  the  procedure  of  judicatories. 

Those  who  have  been  bred  to  any  profession  are  very  prone  to  use  the 
terms  of  their  profession  in  speaking  or  writing  on  subjects  that  have  any 
analogy  to  it.  And  they  may  do  so  with  advantage,  as  terms  of  art  are 
commonly  more  precise  in  their  signification,  and  better  defined,  than  the 
words  of  common  language.  To  such  persons  it  is  also  very  natural'  to 
model  and  arrange  other  subjects,  as  far  as  their  nature  aomits,  into  a 
method  similar  to  that  of  the  system  which  fills  their  minds. 

It  might,  therefore^  be  expected,  that  a  civilian,  intending  to  give  a 
detailed  system  of  morals,  would  use  many  of  the  terms  of  civil  law,  and 
mould  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  into  the  form  of  a  sptem  of  law,  or  of 
the  rights  of  mankind. 

The  necessary  and  close  relation  of  right  to  duty,  which  we  before 
observed,  justified  this:  and  moral  duty  had  long  been  considered  as  a 
law  of  nature  ;  a  law,  not  wrote  on  tables  of  stone  or  brass,  but  on  the  heart 
of  man ;  a  law  of  greater  antiquity  and  higher  authority  than  the  laws  of 
particular  states ;  a  law  which  is  binding  upon  all  men  of  all  nations^  and 
therefore  is  called  by  Cicero  i^e  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 

The  idea  of  a  system  of  this  law  was  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  im- 
mortal Hugo  Grotius,  and  he  was  the  first  who  executed  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  all  the  European  nations ; 
and  to  give  occasion  to  several  princes  and  states  to  establish  public  pro- 
fessions for  the  teaching  of  this  law. 

The  multitude  of  commentators  and  annotators  upon  this  work  of 
Grotius,  and  the  public  establishments  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  are  suf- 
ficient vouchers  of  its  merit. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  work  so  well  designed,  and  so  skilfully  executed ;  89 
free  from  the  scholastic  jargon  which  infected  the  learned  at  that  time, 
so  much  addressed  to  the  common  sense  and  moral  judgment  of  mankind, 
and  80  agreeably  illustrated  by  examples  from  ancient  history,  and  autho- 
rities from  the  sentiments  of  ancient  authors.  Heathen  and  Cnristian,  that 
it  must  always  be  esteemed  as  the  capital  work  of  a  great  genius  upon  a 
most  important  subject. 

The  utility  of  a  just  system  of  natural  jurisprudence  appears,  1.  As  it 
is  a  system  of  the  moral  duty  we  owe  to  men,  which,  by  the  aid  they  have 
taken  from  the  terms  and  divisions  of  the  civil  law,  has  been  given  more 
in  detail  and  more  systematically  by  writers  in  natural  jurisprudence  than 
it  was  formerly.     2.  As  it  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  law, 
being,  as  it  were,  cast  in  the  mould,  and  using  and  explaining  many  of  the 
terms  of  the  civil  law,  on  which  the  law  of  mo«t  of  the  European  naUona  ia 
grounded.    3.  It  is  of  use  to  lawyers,  who  ouk^t  to  make  their  Uwa  aa 
agreeable  as  possible  to  the  laws  of  nature.     And  as  laws  made  by  men, 
like  all  human  works,  must  be  imperfect  it  points  out  the  erran  and  im- 
perfections  of  human  laws.    4.  To  jud^  and  interpreters  of  theUa 


is  of  use,  Wcaiise  that  interpretation  ought  to  be  prefeTTcd  whidi  is  fa 
in  the  l*iw  of  nature.  5.  It  is  of  use  \n  civiJ  controversies  between  4 
or  between  individuals  who  have  no  common  superi<jr.  In  stidi 
vermes,  the  appeal  mn^t  be  made  to  the  law  of  nature ;  mid  the  fttiiwkltl 
systems  of  it,  particularly  that  of  Orothis,  have  great  auihority.  And  6^ 
to  say  no  more  upon  this  point,  it  is  of  §preat  use  to  sovereigns  and  i 
who  are  above  all  human  hiu.s,  to  be  solemnly  admonished  of  the  < 
they  are  bound  to  observe  to  their  own  sul>jects,  to  the  subjects  of 
states,  and  to  one  another  in  peace  ami  in  war*  The  better  sind  the  mmw 
geneniily  the  law  of  nature  is  UTidernttHid,  the  greater  dishonour,  in  pnldie 
estinintion,  will  folkiw  every  violation  of  it. 

Some  authors  have  imagined,  that  systems  of  naturul  juHatprudcttot 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  perfect  riglits  of  men,  because  Hie  datlei 
which  correspond  to  the  imperfect  rights,  the  duties  of  charitj  t»^ 
humanity,  e^unot  be  enforced  by  human  laws,  hut  niu^t  be  left  tn  tht 
judf^inent  and  conscience  of  uieu,  free  fnmi  compulsion-  But  the  sjstca* 
which  have  had  the  greatest  applau^^  of  the  public  have  not  follow^  tJiii 
phin,  and,  I  conceive,  for  gtnjd  reasons-  Fint,  Because  a  systen  ^ 
perfect  rights  could  by  no  means  serve  tlie  pur|Mise  of  a  system  of  tniittli, 
which  surely  is  an  imp<^rtaiit  purpose*  St'eaud/t/^  Hci^use^  in  OUM? 
catieSj  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  the  precise  limit  lietueen  justice  tm 
humanity,  between  perfect  and  imperftx^t  right.  (;ike  the  colourv  ia  s 
prismatic  image,  they  run  into  each  other,  so  that  the  best  eye  cannot  fix 
the  precise  boundary  between  them  ThirtiiUi  As  wise  le^slaton  tmkm 
magistrates  ought  to  have  it  riK  their  end  to  make  the  citizens  good*  aa  i  " 
as  just^  we  lind^  in  alt  civilized  nations^  laws  that  are  intended  f<i  eft* 
courage  the  duties  of  humanity.  Where  human  hiws  ci&iinot  enlsne 
them  by  punishments,  they  uuiy  encourage  them  by  rewards*  Of  thii  1^ 
wiscist  legislators  liave  given  examples ;  and  how  for  this  bmnirh  ofU^g^ib- 
tion  may  be  carried^  no  man  can  foresee* 

The  substance  of  the  four  following  chapters  vtt^  wrote  Xtms  m^  aaJ 
read  in  a  literary  society,  witli  a  view  to  justify  some  points  of  inofili 
from  metaphysical  objections  urged  against  them  in  the  writing  of  Dtttkl 
liume,  Esq.  If  they  answer  that  end^  and,  at  the  same  time*  aerve  ta 
illustrate  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  moral  p>wers,  it  i»  Kt»ped  tluf 
the  reader  will  not  think  tliem  improperly  placed  here;  and  tbnt  he  wSX 
forgive  some  repetitions,  and  perhajis  anachronisms^  oocaaifmed  bv  tlarv. 
being  wrote  at  tlitfereut  times,  and  on  dilterent  occasiooa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WIIETUEK  AK  ACTIOX  DESKKVlNG  MORAL  APPROBATJON   MOST    Wm    DOICV  | 
WnU  TUE  BELrEF  OP  ITS  BEING  MORALLY  GOOtK 


TiiRRic  ts  no  part  of  philosophy  more  subtile  and  intrin»te  tlii»D  t^l ' 

which  \H  c^WA  1  he  rttrurjj  «/*  Mo'ttl'.     Nor  is  ihtTc  any  more  tiLaia  ami'] 
level  to  the  apprehension  of  man  than  the  practical  part  of  morale. 

In  the  foruKT,  the  Epicurean,  the  Peripatetic,  and  the  Stotc,  haul  eadi'l 
hh  different  system  of  old  ;  and  aluioMt  every  modem  autJtor  of  remit 
hiix  a  nvKtem  of  hi«  own.     At  the  nunie  time»  there  in  no  hmneii  at  ht 

If?' '    '      in  which  tlicre  i«  so  general  an  agreement  among  midetits 

Ti  arned  and  unlearned,  fLs  in  the  practical  rnlo«  of  mcirgils. 

r  ruia  liiiu  di!«eord  in  the  theory,  and  harmony  in  the  practlcmj  pttit» 
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may  judge»  that  tlie  rules  of  morality  8tand  upon  another  and  a  firmer 
found  lit  ion  tlian  tlui  theory.     And  of  this  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  reuson. 

For,  in  order  to  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  \>Tong  in  human 
conduct,  we  need  only  listen  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  ^vhen  the 
mind  in  calm  and  uurnffled,  or  attend  to  the  judgment  wc  form  of  others 
in  hke  circumstances*  But,  to  judge  of  the  various  theories  of  morals, 
we  must  be  able  to  analyse  and  dissectj  as  it  were,  the  active  powers  of 
the  human  miiul,  and  especially  to  analyse  accurately  that  conscience  or 
moral  power  by  which  we  discern  ri|;ht  from  wrong. 

Ilie  conscience  may  be  compared  to  the  eye  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects.  The  learned  and  the  unlearned  »ee  objects  witli  equal  distinct- 
ness. The  former  have  no  title  to  dictate  to  the  latter,  us  far  as  the  eye 
is  judgCt  nor  is  there  any  disa*;reement  about  fiucli  matters.  But,  to 
dissect  the  eye,  and  to  explain  the  theory  of  vision,  is  a  difHeult  point, 
wherein  the  most  skilful  have  differed. 

From  this  remarkahle  disparity  between  our  decisions  in  the  theory  of 
mondh  and  in  the  rules  of  morality,  we  may,  I  tliuik.  draw  this  conclnsion, 
That  wlierever  we  find  any  disagreement  l>etween  the  practical  rules  of 
morality,  which  have  been  received  in  all  age^,  and  the  principles  of  any 
of  the  theories  arlvanced  upon  this  subject,  the  practical  rules  ought  to  be 
tlie  standard  by  which  the  theory  is  to  he  corrected,  and  that  it  is  both 
unsafe  and  un philosophical  to  warp  the  practie*il  rules,  in  order  to  make 
them  tally  with  a  favourite  theory. 

The  question  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter  belongs  to  the  practical 
part  of  monds,  and  therefore  is  capable  of  a  more  easy  and  more  certain 
determination.  And  if  it  be  determined  in  the  affirmative,  I  conceive  that 
it  may  serve  as  a  touchstone  to  try  some  celebrated  theories  which  are  in- 
consistent with  t!iat  determination,  and  which  have  led  the  theorists  to 
ojqK«e  it  by  very  subtile  metaphysical  arguments. 

Every  question  about  what  is  or  is  not  the  proper  object  of  moral  appro- 
bation belongs  to  practical  mtirals,  and  such  is  the  queiitiou  now  under 
ciiusideration :  Whether  actions  deserving  mond  approbation  must  be  done 
with  the  belief  of  their  being  morally  good?  Or,  Whether  an  action,  done 
without  any  regard  to  duty  or  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  can  be  entitled 
to  moral  approbation  ? 

In  every  action  of  a  moral  agent,  his  conscience  is  either  altogether 
silent,  or  it  prononuces  the  action  to  be  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  complete  enumeration.  If  it  be  perfectly  silent,  the  action 
mnst  be  very  trining,  or  appear  so.  For  conscience,  in  those  who  have  ex- 
ercised it.  U  a  very  pragmatical  faculty,  and  n^eddlcs  with  every  part  of 
our  conduct,  wliether  we  desire  its  counsel  or  not.  And  what  a  man  does 
in  perfect  simi»licity,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  being  bad,  his  heart 
cannot  condemn  him  for,  nor  will  he  that  knows  the  heart  condemn  him.  If 
there  was  any  previous  culpable  negligence  or  inattention  which  led  lum  to 
a  wrong  jiidguient,  or  hindered  his  forming  a  right  one,  that  I  do  not  excul- 
pate. 1  only  consider  the  action  done,  and  the  disposition  with  which  it  was 
done,  without  its  previous  circumstances.  And  in  this  there  appears  nothing 
that  merits  disapprobation.  As  little  can  it  merit  any  degree  of  moral  ap- 
pritbsition,  because  there  was  neither  good  nor  ill  intended.  And  the  same 
may  Ije  said  when  conscience  prouonoces  the  iu?tion  to  be  indifferent. 

If,  in  the  second  place,  I  do  what  my  conscience  pronounces  to  be  bad 
or  dubious,  I  am  guilty  to  myself,  and  jnstly  deserve  the  disapprobation  of 
others.     Kor  am  i  less  guilty  in  this  case,  thungh  what  I  judjgtjd  t^^WW^ 
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should  happen  to  be  g*>od  or  indifferent.     I  did  it  believing  it  to  W  Ia4 
and  this  is  an  immorality* 

Lasiii/,  If  I  do  what  my  conscience  pronounces  to  be  right  and  tajioif, 
either  I  have  some  regard  to  duty,  or  I  have  none.     The  last  is  DM  mfH 
posable  ;  for  I  believe  there  is  no  man  so  abandoned,  but  that  he  diwi  ww 
he  believes  to  he  hit*  duty  ^vith  more  assurance  and  alacrity  u{)«q  tint  '■'^H 
count.     The  mori:  weight  the  rectitude  of  the  action  has  in    cietcnnt&ii^^l 
me  to  do  it,  the  more  I  approve  of  my  own  conduct.     And  if  my  wotldij  il^^ 
terest,  my  appetites  or  inclitiationK,  draw  me  strongly  the   conttttffj  il«f» 
my  follo\nng  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  in  opposition  t«  theee  UMiln*, 
adds  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  action. 

When  n  mti^i  acta  from  an  erroneous  judgment,  if  his  error  be  ioviiiciUe. 
all  agree  that  he  is  inculpable  :  But  if  Ins  error  be  owing  to  some  pfrrwoi 
negligence  or  inattention,  there  seems  to  he  some  difference  anion^  nMicmlMOr 
Thiis  ditlcrence,  however,  is  only  seeming  and  not  real.  For  mierota  lifl 
the  fault  in  this  case  ?  It  must  be  grauted  hy  all  that  the  fauJt  lice  in  tius 
anrl  solely  in  this,  that  he  was  not  at  due  pains  to  have  bis  judgniCDl  wt41 
informed.  Those  moritlists,  therefore,  who  consider  the  action  ttnd  tlif 
previous  conduct  that  led  to  it  as  one  whole,  find  something  to  blftine  ii 
the  whole :  and  they  do  so  most  justly.  Hut  those  who  take  tliis  vhJi 
to  pieces,  and  consider  wliat  is  hi  am  ea  hie  and  what  is  right  in  each  {»art^  Sttd 
all  that  is  blameahle  in  what  preceded  this  wrong  judgn tent,  aioa  lucluiig 
but  what  is  approvable  in  what  followed  it. 

Let  us  supi>ose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  believes  that  Gtid  hm^  itt£»- 
pensably  required  him  to  observe  a  very  rigorous  fast  in  Lent ;  and  tliil. 
from  a  regard  to  tliis  stipposeil  divine  c^immand,  he  fasts  in  sueH  mmmmr 
M  is  not  only  a  great  mortiii cation  to  his  appetite^  but  even  hurtfiil  %»  Ui 
health. 

His  Buperstitious  opinion  may  be  the  eifect  of  a  culpable  nc^gUgenoei  §m 
which  be  can  by  no  means  be  justitied.     Let  him,  therefore,   Immt  fell  thf 
blame  upon  this  account  that  he  deserves.     But  now,  having  tlii«  MinM 
fixed  in  his  mind,  shall  he  act  according  to  it»  or  against   it  ^   Surajf  wc 
cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  this  case.     It  is  evident,  that  in  follovi'iiig 
light  of  his  judgment,  he  acts  the  pirt  of  a  good  and  piou%  man  ;   wl 
in  acting  contrary  to  his  judgment,  ne  would  be  guilty  of  wilful 
to  his  Maker. 

If  my  servant,  by  mistaking  my  orders,  does  the  contrary  <»f  wluil  I 
commanded,  believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  obeys  my  ordc«rm>  tlitfv 
may  be  some  fault  in  his  mistake,  but  to  charge  him  with  the  criiiie  of  dii- 
ohediencc  wouJd  be  inhuman  and  unjust. 

Theae  determinations  appear  to  me  to  have  intuitive  evidence,  \ 
than  that  of  mathematical  axioms.  A  man  who  is  come  to  ye«t9  of 
standing,  and  who  has  exercised  his  faculties  in  jndgtng  of  right  sncl 

see*  their  truth  as  he  sees  dav-light,     Metaphy«ical  nrgninents  t ^^. 

agiiinst  them  have  the  same  effect  as  when  brought  against  the  evideiiC€  if 
Mense ;  they  may  puzzle  and  confound,  but  they  do  not  conrince.  1|  sp. 
pesrs  evident,  therefore,  that  those  actions  only  can  truly  be  called  rirtooiM^ 
or  dei»erving  of  moral  approbation,  which  the  ngent  bt^ievcd  to  be  r%hl« 
ikpH  *f%  which  he  was  innuenced,  more  or  less,  by  that  bcdief. 

H  be  "'  '    That  this  principle  maki»s  it  to  be  cif  no  am* 

''wn  what  his  opinions  may  \k\  providing  he 

rn,  the  answer  is  enay, 
irct  not  only  thiU  a  man  should  act  according  to  him  | 
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ment,  but  that  lie  should  use  the  best  means  in  his  power  that  his  ju^pneat 
be  according  to  truth.  If  he  foil  in  either  of  these  points,  he  is  worthy  oi. 
blame ;  but,  if  he  fail  in  neither,  I  see  not  wherein  he  can  be  blamed. 

When  a  man  must  act^  and  has  no  longer  time  to  deliberate,  he  ought 
to  act  according  to  the  light  of  his  conscience,  even  when  he  is  in  an  error. 
But,  when  he  has  time  to  deliberate,  he  ought  surely  to  use  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  be  rightly  informed.  When  he  has  done  so,  he  may  still 
be  in  an  error ;  but  it  is  an  invincible  error,  and  cannot  justly  be  imputed 
to  him  as  a  fault. 

A  second  objection  is.  That  we  immediately  approve  of  benevolence^ 
gratitude,  and  other  primary  virtues,  without  inquiring  whether  they  are 
practised  from  a  persuasion  tliat  they  are  our  duty.  And  the  laws  of  GKmI 
place  the  sum  oi  virtue  in  loving  God  and  our  neighbour,  without  any 
provision  that  we  do  it  from  a  persuasion  that  we  ought  to  do  so. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is.  That  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  justice,  gratitude,  and  other  primary  virtues,  are,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  conviction  of 
their  being  morally  good.  We  may  therefore  safely  presume,  that  these 
things  are  never  dlisjoined,  and  that  every  man  who  practises  these  virtues 
does  it  with  a  good  conscience.  In  judginc  of  men's  conduct,  we  do  not 
suppose  things  which  caonot  happen,  nor  do  the  laws  of  God  give  decisions 
upon  impossible  cases,  as  they  must  have  done,,  if  they  supposed  the  case 
of  a  man  who  thought  it  contrary  to  his  duty  to  love  Qod  or  to  love  man- 
kind. 

But  if  we  wish  to  know  how  the  laws  of  God  determine  the  point  in 
question,  we  ought  to  observe  their  decision  with  regard  to  such  actions  as 
may  appear  good  to  one  man  and  ill  to  another.  And  here  the  decisions 
of  scripture  are  clear :  Lei  every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He 
thai  doubieth  is  ondemned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eaUth  not  i^f  faith,  for 
tohalsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  To  him  that  esteemeth  amy  thing  to  be 
unclean,  it  is  unclean.  The  scripture  often  plaoeth  the  sum  of  virtue  in 
Itvinv  in  all  good  conscience,  in  acting  so  tfuU  our  hearts  condemn  us  nut. 

The  last  objection  I  shall  mention  is  a  metaphysical  one  urged  by 
Mr.  Hume. 

It  is  a  favourite  point  in  his  system  of  morals.  That  justice  is  not  a  na- 
tural but  an  'artificial  virtue.  To  prove  this,  he  has  exerted  the  whole 
strength  of  his  reason  and  eloquence.  And  as  the  principle  we  are  con- 
sidering stood  in  his  way,  he  takes  pains  to  refute  it. 

''  Suppose,"  says  he,  ''  a  person  to  have  lent  me  a  sum  of  moiiev>  on 
condition  that  it  be  restored  in  a  few  days.  After  the  expiration  ot  the 
term  he  demands  the  sum.  I  ask,  what  reason  or  motive  nave  I  to  restore 
the  money  }  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  That  my  regard  to  justiee,  and  ab« 
horrence  of  villany  and  Juiavery,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  me."  And  this, 
he  aduiowledges,  would  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  man  in  a  civilised 
state,  and  when  trained  up  according  to  a  certain  discipline  and  edtication. 
**  But  in  his  rude  and  more  natural  condition,"  savs  he,  "  if  you  are  pleased 
to  call  such  a  condition  natural,  this  answer  would  be  rejected  as  perfectly 
unintelligible  and  sophistical. 

<'  For  wherein  consists  this  honesty  and  justice?  Not  surely  in  the  ex* 
temal  action.  It  must,  therefore,  consist  in  the  motive  from  which  the 
external  action  is  derived.  This  motive  can  never  be  a  regard  to  the 
honesty  of  the  action.  For  it  is  a  plain  Mlaey  to  say.  That  a  virtnoas 
motive  is  requisite  to  render  an  action  honest,  and»  at  the  same  time,  that 
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a  regard  to  the  lionesty  is  the  motive  to  the  action.     We  cxin  never  liieicft 
regard  to  the  virtue  of  an  action  ^  unless  the  action  be  antecedently  virtUWOB-*' 

And  J  in  another  place,  '*  To  suppose  that  the  mere  regard  to  tlie  vlrtur 
of  the  action  is  that  which  rendeired  it  virtuous,  is  to  rea:M:»ii  in  s  circk. 
An  action  must  be  virtutms,  before  we  can  have  regard  to  its  virtue.  Nani 
virtuous  motive,  therefore,  must  l>e  antecedent  to  that  regard.  Xcrisllii 
merely  a  nietapbysical  siibtility/*  &c.  Treatise  of  Human  Naiurc^tth.^^ 
pari  %^e€L  1. 

I  am  not  to  consider,  at  this  time^  how  this  reasoning  is  appUcI  fm 
suppijrt  tlie  author^s  opinion.  That  justice  is  not  a  natural  but  am  arti^aal 
virtue*  I  consider  it  only  as  far  as  it  opposes  the  principle  1  havr  has 
endeavouring  to  establish,  That,  to  render  an  action  truly  virtuouis^  ihn 
agent  must  have  some  regard  to  its  rectitude*  And  I  conceive  thm  whAt 
force  of  the  reasoning  amonnts  to  this : 

When  we  jtuJge  an  action  to  he  good  or  bad,  it  must  have  been  m>  ib  ito 
ow^ii  iMture  antecedent  to  that  judgment,  othcrivise  the  judfpnent  is  «mK 
neou.s.  If,  thcrffore,  the  action  be  good  in  its  nature,  the  judgment  <ift^ 
agent  cnnnot  nmke  it  bad,  nor  can  his  judgment  make  it  goiid,  if 
nature  it  be  bad.  For  this  would  he  to  ascribe  to  our  judgment  a 
magical  power  to  trangform  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  sar, 
judging  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is  not  makes  it  really  to  be  what  1 
judge  it  to  be.  This,  I  think,  is  the  objection  in  it*  full  strength. 
in  answer  to  it^ 

Firsts  If  wo  could  mjt  loose  this  met aphysic^al  kuot,  I  think  we 
fairly  and  Imnestly  cut  it>  becau&i^  it  fixes  an  absurdity  iijion  ibe 
and  most  indisputable  principles  of  morals  and  of  common  sense 
appeal  to  any  man  whether  tliere  bt^  any  principle  of  morality,  or  aiir  fic»* 
ciplc  of  common  sense,  more  clear  and  indisputable  than  that  whjca  wm 
just  now  quoted  from  the  apostle  Paul,  That  although  a  tiling  be  not  wtb^ 
clean  in  itself,  yet  to  liim  that  esteemeth  it  to  he  unclean,  to  bim  it  is  «i» 
clean,  Bnt  the  metaphysical  argument  makes  this  absurd-  Por j  mij»  tJir 
metaphysician,  If  the  thing  was  not  unclean  in  itself,  you  judged  wrong il 
esteeming  it  to  be  unclean  t  and  what  can  \w  more  absurd,  than  tlias  |W 
esteeming  a  thing  to  be  wJiat  it  h  not,  should  make  it  what  you  emmmf^df 
esteem  it  to  be  ? 

Let  us  try  the  edge  of  this  argument  in  another  instance.  Niftbijigii 
more  evidentj  than  that  an  action  does  not  merit  the  name  of  beocffulMlt 
unless!;  it  be  done  from  a  belief  that  it  tends  to  promote  tlie  good  of  ov 
neighbour.  But  this  is  absurd,  says  the  metaphysician.  For,  if  it  bt  n^ 
a  benevolent  action  in  itself,  your  belief  of  its  tendency  cannot  dsang*  ita 
nature.  It  is  absurd,  that  your  erroneous  belief  should  make  the  metiam 
to  be  i^hat  you  believe  it  to  be*  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  thail  anaft 
who  tell&  tfie  truth,  l>elieving  it  to  be  a  lie,  is  guilty  of  fiUaehoud  ;  bot  ifci 
metaphysician  would  make  tliis  to  be  absurd. 

In  a  word,  if  there  be  any  strength  in  this  arguments  it  would  foUiw, 
That  a  man  might  be  in  the  highest  degree  virtuous,  witliout  tbe  least 
regard  to  virtue  ;  that  he  might  be  very  benevolent,  without  ever  inleiMltM 
to  do  a  good  office  ;  very  malicious,  witliout  ever  intending  any  burt ;  wm 
revengeful,  without  ever  intending  to  retaliate  an  injury ;  very  grwMNi^ 
without  ever  intending  to  return  a  benefit ;  and  a  man  of  strict  rcsraestf, 
with  an  intention  to  lie.  We  might,  therefore,  rejtct  this  reaaoiiiM,  aa 
-  ^elf-evident  truths^  tnougb  we  were  not  able  lu  point  out  ibt 
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2.  But  let  us  trV)  in  the  second  place^  whether  the  fallacy  of  this  ai^. 
ment  may  not  be  aiscovered. 

We  ascribe  moral  goodness  to  actions  considered  abstractly,  without  any 
relation  to  the  agent.  We  likewise  ascribe  moral  goodness  to  an  agenjt,  on 
account  of  an  action  he  has  done ;  we  call  it  a  good  action,  though,  in  this 
case,  the  goodness  is  properly  in  the  man,  and  is  only  by  a  figure  ascribed 
to  the  action.  Now,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  moral  goodness  when 
applied  to  an  action,  considered  abstractly,  has  the  same  meaning  as  when 
we  apply  it  to  a  man  on  account  of  that  action  ;  or  whether  we  do  not  un- 
awares change  the  meaning  of  the  word,  according  as  we  apply  it  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other. 

The  action,  considered  abstractly,  has  neither  understandingnor  will ;  it 
is  not  accountable,  nor  can  it  be  under  any  moral  obligation.  But  all  these 
things  are  essential  to  that  moral  goodness  which  belongs  to  a  man ;  for  if 
a  man  had  not  understanding  and  will  he  could  have  no  moral  goodness. 
Hence  it  follows  necessarily,  that  the  moral  goodness  which  we  ascribe  to 
an  action,  considered  abstractly,  and  that  which  we  ascribe  to  a  person  for 
doing  that  action,  are  not  the  same.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed 
when  it  is  applied  to  these  different  subjects. 

This  will  be  more  evident  when  we  consider  what  is  meant  by  the 
moral  goodness  which  we  ascribe  to  a  man  for  doing  an  action,  and  what 
by  the  goodness  which  belongs  to  the  action  considered  abstractly.  A 
good  action  in  a  man  is  that  in  which  he  applied  his  intellectual  powers 
properly,  in  order  to  judge  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  acted  according  to  his 
Dcst  judgment.  This  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  moral  agent ;  and  in 
this  his  moral  goodness,  in  any  good  action,  consists.  But  is  this  the 
goodness  which  we  ascribe  to  an  action,  considered  abstractly  ?  No,  surely. 
For  the  action,  considered  abstractly,  is  neither,  endowed  with  judgment 
nor  with  active  power ;  and  therefore  can  have  none  of  that  goodness  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  man  for  doing  it. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  goodness  in  an  action,  considered  abstractly  ?  To 
me  it  appears  to  lie  in  this,  and  in  this  only.  That  it  is  an  action  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  those  who  have  the  power  and  opportunity,  and  the 
capacity  of  perceiving  their  obligation  to  do  it.  I  would  gladly  know  of 
any  man,  what  other  moral  goodness  can  be  in  an  action,  considered 
-abstractly.  And  this  goodness  is  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  inseparable 
from  it.  No  opinion  or  judgment  of  an  agent  can  in  the  least  alter  its 
nature. 

Suppose  the  action  to  be  that  of  relieving  an  innocent  person  out  of 
great  oistress.  This  surely  has  all  the  moral  goodness  that  an  action  con- 
sidered abstractly  can  have.  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  an  agents  in  relieving 
a  person  in  distress,  may  have  no  moral  goodness,  may  have  great  merit, 
or  may  have  great  demerit. 

Suppose,  /irst,  That  mice  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the  distressed 
person,  and  so  bring  him  relief.  Is  there  moral  goodness  in  this  act  of  the 
mice  ? 

Suppose,  secondly,  That  a  .man  maliciously  relieves  the  distressed 
person,  in  order  to  plunge  him  into  greater  distress.  In  this  action  there 
is  surely  no  moral  goodness,  but  much  malice  and  inhumanity. 

If,  in  the  Itutt  place,  we  suppose  a  person,  from  real  sympathy  and 
humanity,  to  bring  relief  to  the  distressed  person,  with  considerable 
expense  or  danger  to  himself;  here  is  an  action  of  real  worth,  which  every 
heart  approves  and  every  tongue  praises.  But  wherein  lies  the  woK^^ 
Not  in  tne  action  considered  by  itself,  which  was  oomoMnwXA^^^EiitlS 
bot  in  the  man  who,  on  this  occasion,  aclfid  \]b»  ipwrX.  >w\»^\«R«»fc ' 
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man*     He  did  what  his  heart  approved,  and  therefore  he  i 
God  and  man* 

Upcm  the  whole,  if  we  distinguish  lietween  that  goodness  which  W^f 
be  ascribed  to  an  action  considered  by  itself,  and  that  gocMlnesa  iy)un 
we  ascribe  to  a  man  when  he  putii  it  in  execution,  we  shall  find  a  Iter  li 
this  metaphysical  lock.  We  admit,  that  the  goodness  of  an  action,  mi* 
sidcred  abstractly,  can  have  no  dependence  upon  the  opinion  or  hcHef  •! 
an  agent,  any  more  than  the  truth  of  a  proposition  depends  upuo  our  W- 
lieving  it  to  be  true.  But,  when  a  man  exerts  hii  active  pcrwet^  weU  <r 
ill,  there  is  u  nigral  goodness  or  turpitude  which  we  figumtiTid^  impair 
to  the  action,  but  which  is  truly  and  pro|>er1y  imputable  to  the  man  anlj; 
aad  this  gcx»dness  or  turpitude  depends  very  much  upon  the  inteolsfai  of 
the  E^ent,  and  the  opinion  he  had  of  liis  action. 

This  distinction  bus  been  iinderstiMjd  in  aU  ages  by  those  who  gave  iSf 
attention  to  moralsj  though  it  lias  been  variously  expressed.  Tht  QwmM 
moralists  gave  the  name  of  KnOr^Kov  to  an  action  good  in  itself;  mwth  so 
action  might  be  done  by  the  most  wortlde.ns.  But  an  action  done  wilii  a 
right  intention^  which  implies  renl  worth  in  the  agent,  tlier  caliei 
icaTOjt^htjia,  This  distinction  is  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices,  He 
calls  the  first  '£u:ium  m^dtunt,  and  the  second  njficium  perfivtum,  m 
red  urn.  In  the  scholastic  ages,  an  action  good  in  itsejf  was  said  to  be 
materiality  good,  and  an  action  done  with  a  right  intention  was  called 
Jormafii/  good.  This  last  way  of  exjires^sing  the  distinction  is  still  famfBir 
among  theologians ;  but  Mr.  Hume  seems  not  to  have  attended  to  ftp  M 
to  have  thought  it  to  be  words  without  any  meaning. 

Ur.  Hume,  in  the  sectioti  already  quoted,  tells  us  with  great  aavfaaei, 
"  In  short,  it  may  be  Cfstablished  as  an  undoubted  maxim,  that  m  actaMi 
can  be  virtuous  or  morally  good,  unless  there  be  in  humiui  nature  sont 
motive  to  produce  it  distinct  from  the  sense  of  its  morality/'  And  Mvm 
this  maKini  he  founds  many  of  Iii«i  reasonings  an  the  subject  of  niorala* 

Whether  it  be  consistent  with  Mr.  Hume's  own  system,  that  an  aodoa 
maybe  produced  merely  from  the  sense  of  itn  morality  without  any  motm  if 
agreeableuess  or  utility,  1  shall  nut  now  inquire,  lint,  if  it  be  trne,  and  I 
think  it  evident  to  every  man  of  common  understanding,  that  a  jodga  m 
ap  arbiter  acts  the  most  virtmms  purt  when  his  sentence  is  prodisan  faf 
no  other  motive  but  ^  regard  to  justice  and  a  good  conscience,  nay,  nfcta 
!dl  ulher  motives  dii^tinct  from  this  are  on  the  other  side  :  If  thaa^  1  say,  tm 
true,  tlien  tliat  undoubted  maxim  of  Mr*  Hume  must  be  falsCi  and  aU  tha 
conclusions  built  upon  it  must  full  to  the  ground. 

From  the  principle  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  1  think 
sequences  mav  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  thet>ry  of  morals* 

Ftrsif  If  tliere  be  no  virtue  without  the  belief  that  what  we  du  is  i 
it  follows,  That  a  moral  faculty,  that  is,  a  p<twer  of  discerning  nruxal  j 
ness  and  turpitude  in  human  conduct,  ih  essential  to  every  bein^  i 

of  virtue  or  vice.     A  being  who  has  mi  more  conception  of  rooral  gi     

and  baseness,  of  right  ami  wrong,  than  a  blind  man  hath  of  eoloctrv  cm 
have  no  regard  to  it  in  his  conduct,  and  therelors  can  neither  be  ¥111110111 
nor  vicious. 

He  may  have  qualities   that  arc  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  itatfal 
Imrtful,  so  may  a  plant  or  a  machine.     And  we  sometimes  ose  llit ' 

such  s  latitude,  as  to  signify  any  agreeable  or  usefml  qnalltv,  ai 

t^  of  the  virtues  of  plants.     But  we  are  noir  ■yrilfii^  af 

■  ■'    ( i  and  proper  Hf*nmi^,  as  it  aignities  that  qualt^  ia  a  «MW 

I '    1  *  'f  Ti\orvd  iiy^ Vitiation. 
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right  and  a  wrong  in  hnman  conduct,  and  <>f  beinff  inflnenoed  hj  t&at  dis- 
cernment. For  in  so  far  only  he  is  virtuous  as  he  is  guided  in  his  OHiducI 
by  that  part  of  his  constitution.  Brutes  do  not  appear  to  have  any  such 
power^  and  there£ure  are  not  moral  or  accountable  agento.  They  are  capable 
of  culture  and  discipline,  but  not  of  virtuous  or'  eiiminai  coudact. 

Even  human  craatures,  in  infsiacy  and  nonage,  are  not  moral  agents^ 
because  their  moral  £icuky  is  not  yet  unfolded.  These  sendments  are 
supported  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  which  has  always  determined^ 
that  neither  brutes  nor  infants  can  be  indicted  lor  crimes. 

It  is  of  small  consequence  wliat  name  we  give  to  this  moral  power  of  the 
human  mind ;  but  it  is  so  important  a  part  of  our  constitution,  as  to  deserve 
an  appropriated  name.  The  name  of  cfttmcience,  as  it  is  the  most  common, 
seems  to  me  as  proper  as  any  that  has  been  given  it.  I  find  no  £iult 
with  the  name  morid  sense,  although  I  conceive  this  name  has  given  OMU* 
sion  to  some  mistakes  concerning  the  nature  of  our  moral  power.  Modern 
philosophers  have  conceived  of  the  external  senses  as  having  no  other 
office  but  to  give  us  certain  sensations,  <Mr  simple  coneeptms,  which  we 
could  not  have  without  them.  And  this  notion  has  been  applied  to  the 
moral  sense.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  notion  in  both.  By  the  sense 
of  seeing,  I  not  only  have  the  conception  of  the  different  odours,  but  I  per- 
ceive one  body  to  l>e  of  this  colour,  another  of  that.  In  like  manner,  by 
my  moral  sense  I  not  only  have  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in 
conduct;  but  I  perceive  this  conduct  to  be  right,  that  to  be  wrong,  vdA 
that  indifferent.  All  our  senses  are  judging  fiaculties,  so  also  is  con- 
science. Nor  is  this  power  only  a  judge  of  our  own  actions  and  thoie 
of  others,  it  is  likewise  a  principle  of  action  in  all  good  men ;  and  so  far 
only  can  our  conduct  be  aenommated  virtuous,  as  it  is  influenced  by  this 
principle. 

A  second  consequence  from  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  chapter  is,  thit 
the  formal  nature  and  essence  of  that  virtue  which  is  the  object  of  mdral 
approbation  consists  neither  in  a  prudent  prosecution  of  onr  private 
interest,  nor  in  benevolent  affections  towards  others,  nor  in  qualities  useful 
or  agreeable  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  nor  in  sympadiising  with  the  passions 
and  affections  of  others,  and  in  attuning  our  own  conduct  to  ma  toaii 
of  other  men's  passions ;  but  it  consists  in  living  in  all  eood  oonsdenoe^ 
that  is,  in  using  the  best  means  in  our  power  to  know  our  duty,  and  acting 
accordingly. 

Prudence  is  a  virtue,  benevolence  is  a  virtue,  fortitude  is  a  virtue ;  bnt 
the  essence  and  formal  nature  of  virtue  must  lie  in  something  that  is  cem^ 
mon  to  all  these,  and  to  every  other  virtue.  And  this  I  conceive  can  be 
nothing  else  but  the  rectitude  of  such  conduct  and  turpitude  of  the  oon« 
trary,  which  is  discerned  by  a  good  man.  And  so  hx  only  he  is  virtWNia 
as  he  pursues  the  former  and  avods  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHETHER  JUSTICE  BE  A  NATURAL  OR  AN  ARTIFICIAL  VIRTUE. 

Mr.  Hume's  philosophy  concerning  morals  was  first  presented  to  the 
world  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  in  the  year 
1740 ;  afterwards  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  liwnU^ 
which  was  first  published  by  itself^  and  then  in  several  editiomi  i^ 
Essays  and  Treatises, 
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In  these  two  works  on  morals  tlie  system  is  the  same*     A  more  |Mi|iQ]ir 

urrangemeut,  great  embellisliment,  and  the  omission  of  some  mctairbpaedl 
reastiniugs,  bave  given  a  preference  m  the  public  esteem  to  the  lai>t ;  bat  I 
j6nd  neither  »ny  new  principles  in  it,  nor  any  new  arguments  m  sii|ipHrt 
of  the  system^  common  to  both- 

In  this  system  J  the  proper  oliject  of  monil  approbation  in  not  actMOftir 
any  voluntary  exert iw»,  but  qualities  of  mind  ;  tnat  h,  natunil  uSedimmm 
pasaion-s,  which  are  involuntary^  a  part  of  the  ajustitutian  of  the  man,  wad 
common  to  us  with  many  brute-animaU.  When  we  pnus*?  or  klmnr  aiy 
voluntary  actioiij  it  is  only  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  natural  atfectioa  tmm 
which  it  flows,  and  from  which  all  its  merit  or  demerit  is  derived. 

Moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  not  an  act  of  the  judgnKinl, 
which,  like  ail  acts  of  judgment^  must  be  true  or  false  ;  it  is  only  a  oertaja 
feeling*  which,  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  arises  upon  coft- 
templaling  certain  characters  or  qualities  of  mind  coolly  and  itnpartallr. 

This  feeling,  when  tigreeable,  is  moral  approbation  ;  when  diad^givcule, 
disapprobation,  llie  qualities  of  mind  which  pnxiuce  this  BffteMm 
feeling  are  the  moral  virtues^  and  those  that  }>rudiice  the  ilim|^rc€illit 
the  vices. 

These  ]}reliminarics  being  granted,  the  question  about  the  foundatioo  rf 
momlij  is  reduced  to  a  simple  (question  of  fact,  viz.  What  are  the  qiialitiH 
of  njind  which  produce,  in  the  disinterested  observer,  the  feeling  of  nnK 
bat  ton,  or  the  contrary  feeling? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  by  a  wm 
copious  induction,  That  all  per^ional  merit,  all  virtue,  all  that  is  thecl^iHl 
of  moral  approbntion^  con^i!?ts  in  the  qualities  of  mind  which  are  agrtmUt 
or  ti.%rfttl  to  the  T>erson  ^vhu  possesses  tliem,  or  to  others 

The  (InLe  and  the  idtic  Is  the  whole  sum  of  merit  in  every  disnMlirj 
in  every  quality  of  mind,  and  in  every  action  of  life.  There  U  no  raooi 
left  for  tliat  hattc  tnm  which  Cicero  thus  defines,  Unnesiam  igiimr  id 
inlctli^imus^  quod  talc  cjt/^  ut  denattft  onufi  uuiitate^  9m€  uiiim  frrrwui 
Jrttctidtisve,  per  te  ipsttm  possit  jure  Itiuthri. 

Among  the  ancient  moralists,  tlie  Epicureans  were  the  only  sect  irii# 
denied  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  hone  (urn,  or  moral  wortli,  *^iftwi 
from  pleiisure.  In  this  Mr.  Hume's  system  agrees  with  theirg:  Par  lb* 
addition  of  ulility  to  pleasure^  ils  a  foundation  of  morals,  makes  mlrs 
verbal,  but  no  real  difference.  What  is  useful  only  has  no  yaliBe'si 
itself,  but  derives  all  its  merit  from  the  end  for  which  it  is  useful.  Tint 
end,  in  this  system,  is  agreeableness  or  pleasure.  So  thfit»  in  | 
systems^  pleasure  is  the  only  end»  the  only  thing  that  is  good  tn  its^f. 

cfitsirable  for  its  own  sake  ,-  and  virtue  derives  all  its  merit  from  its  \ 

dency  to  produce  pleasure. 

Agreeableness  and  ulility  are  not  moral  conceptions,  nor  have  they  maw 
connexion  with  morality.  What  a  man  does,  merely  bccnnso  It  is  mgn^ 
ahh%  or  useful  to  procure  what  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtue.  TherHbfc  tlir 
Epicurean  system  was  justly  thought  by  Cicero,  and  the  lie«t 
amonur  the  ancients,  to  subvert  morality,  and  to  substitute  anfitlMjr  i 
ciple  in  its  ri'  "  !  this  system  \h  liable  to  the  same  censure. 

In  un»*  »hr  i-r^  it  ditfers  remarkably  from  that  of  Epicnnis.     It 

'  viTc  disinterested  affections  in  human  nature  ;  |ly^  |^ 

id   rplatiitUK,    friendship,   gratitude,    ctjminuoiaQ    ^J 

maintained,  dinerent  mudifleation*  of  wH^ 

^rt^  of  the  huDiaii  constitution;  iLat 
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interest^  or  envy^  or  revenge^  pervert  not  our  disposition^  we  are  inclined;^ 
from  natural  philanthropy^  to  desire^  and  to  be  pleased  with  the  happiness 
of  the  human  kind. 

All  this^  in  opposition  to  the  Epicurean  system^  Mr.  Hume  maintains 
with  great  strength  of  reason  and  eloquence,  and^  in  this  respect,  his  system 
is  more  liberal  and  disinterested  than  that  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  Ac- 
cording to  Epicurus^  virtue  is  whatever  is  agreeable  to  ourselves;  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hume^  every  quality  of  mind  that  is  agreeable  or  useful  to 
ourselves  or  to  others. 

This  theory  of  the  nature  of  virtue^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  enlarges 
greatly  the  catalogue  of  moral  virtues^  by  bringing  into  that  catalogue 
every  quality  of  mind  that  is  useful  or  agreeable.  Nor  does  there  appear 
any  good  reason  why  tlie  useful  and  agreeable  qualities  of  body  and  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind>  should  not  have  a  place  among  moral 
virtues  in  this  system.  They  have  the  essence  of  virtue,  that  is^  agree- 
ableness  and  utility,  why  then  should  they  not  have  the  name  ? 

But,  to  compensate  this  addition  to  the  moral  virtues,  one  class  of  them 
seems  to  be  greatly  degraded  and  deprived  of  all  intrinsic  merit.  The 
useful  virtues,  as  was  above  observed,  are  only  ministering  servants  of  the 
agreeable,  and  purveyors  for  them  :  they  must^  therefore,  be  so  far  inferior 
in  dignity,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Hume,  however,  gives  the  name  of  virtue  to  both;  and  to  di- 
stinguish them,  calls  the  agreeable  qualities  natural  virtues,  and  the  useful 
artificial. 

The  natural  virtues  are  those  natural  affections  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, which  give  immediate  pleasure  in  their  exercise.  Such  are  all  the 
benevolent  affections.  Nature  disposes  to  them,  and  from  their  own  nature 
they  are  agreeable,  both  when  we  exercise  them  ourselves,  and  when  we 
contemplate  their  exercise  in  others. 

The  artificial  virtues  are  such  as  are  esteemed  solely  on  account  of  their 
utility^  either  to  promote  the  good  of  society,  as  justice,  fidelity,  honour, 
veracity,  allegiance,  chastity ;  or  on  account  of  their  utility  to  the  pos- 
sessor, as  industry,  discretion,  frugality,  secrecy,  order,  perseverance,  fore- 
thought, judgment,  and  others,  of  which,  he  savs,  many  pages  could  not 
contain  the  catalogue.  This  general  view  of  &Ir.  Hume's  system,  con- 
cerning the  foundation  of  morals,  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
distinctly  the  meaning  of  that  principle  of  his,  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  this  cnapter,  and  on  which  he  has  bestowed  much  labour,  to  wit,  that 
justice  is  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial  virtue. 

This  system  of  the  foundation  of  virtue  is  so  contradictory  in  many  of 
its  essential  points  to  the  account  we  have  before  given  of  the  active  powers 
of  human  nature,  that,  if  the  one  be  true,  the  other  must  be  false. 

If  God  has  given  to  man  a  power  which  we  call  conscience,  the  morel 
JacuUuy  the  sense  ttf  duty,  by  which,  when  he  comes  to  years  of  under- 
standing, he  perceives  certain  things  that  depend  on  his  will  to  be  his  duty, 
and  other  things  to  be  base  and  unworthy ;  if  the  notion  of  duty  be  a 
simple  conception  of  its  own  kind,  and  of  a  different  nature  from  the  con- 
ceptions of  utility  and  agreeableness,  of  interest  or  reputation ;  if  this 
moral  faculty  be  the  prerc^tive  ol  man,  and  no  vestige  of  it  be  found  in 
brute  animals ;  if  it  be  given  us  by  God  to  regulate  uB  our  animal  affec- 
tions and  passions ;  if  to  be  governed  by  it  be  the  glory  of  man  and  the 
image  of  God  in  his  soul,  and  to  disregard  its  dictates  be  his  dishonour  and 
depravity :  I  say,  if  these  things  be  so,  to  seek  the  foundation  of  moraV 
in  the  affectkms  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes,  is  to  < 
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living  atnong  the  dead*  and  to  change  the  glory  of  man,  nnii  tbt  ti 
God  in  his  soul,  into  tlie  sinnhtnde  of  an  ox  tliat  catcth  grstm* 

If  virtue  and  vice  he  a  matter  of  choice,  they  must  caiiUBt  in 
actions,  or  in  fixed  purposes  of  acting;  according  to  a  certaiii  7ixl# 
there  is  opportunity^  and  not  in  quulities  of  mind  which  are  xnTolisotay, 

It  is  true,  that  every  virtue  is  both  agreeahle  and  useful  in  the  Ir^^-*" 
degree ;  and  that  every  quality  that  is  agreeable  or  u.sefiil  has  a 
upon  that  account.  But  drtue  has  n  merit  peculiar  to  itself,  a 
which  dtjcs  not  arise  from  its  being  usefid  ur  agreeable*  hut  frrran  its  hmag 
virtue.  This  merit  is  discerned  by  the  same  faculty  by  wkicli  w«  diicaii 
it  to  he  virtue,  and  by  no  other. 

We  give  the  name  of  csleem  botli  to  the  reganl  nf e  haTe  Ibr  tlunga  ■>»- 
ful  and  ap-eeahlc,  and  to  the  regard  we  have  for  virtue ;   Imt 
dilferent  kind,^  of  esteem.      1  esteem  a  man  for  hia  ingenuity  and 
I  esteem  him  for  his  moral  worth.     The  sound  of  tstetin   in 
speeches  is  the  same,  but  its  meainag  is  very  diiforont. 

Good  breeding  is  a  very  amiable  quality ;  and  even  if  I  knew  tlwl  Ikt 
man  had  no  motive  to  it  but  its  ph^isure  and  utility  to  himself  affid 
I  should  like  it  still,  but  I  would  ufit  in  that  ca^  call  it  a  moral  _ 

A  dog  hiut  a  tejjder  concern  for  her  puppies ;  so  has  a  ssan  lar  kii 
children.  1  he  natural  aU'ection  is  the  same  in  both,  and  ia  amiahle  ia 
both.  But  why  Au  we  impute  moral  virtue  to  the  man  on  accocuii  of  tikis 
concern,  and  not  to  the  dog  ?  The  reason  surely  is.  That  in  tlu!  SMJi^  ifca 
natural  nifection  is  acconipauied  with  a  sense  of  duty,  but  in  the4a|^  it  ia 
not.  The  itanie  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  kind  aA'ections  ooi 
with  the  brutes.  They  are  amiable  qualities,  but  they  are 
virtues. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  ilr.  Hume's  system  in  generals     W^ 
now  to  consider  his  notion  of  the  particular  virtue  of  jusiicc^^iat  it 
consists  wholly  in  itn  utility  to  society. 

That  justice  is  highly  useful  and  necessarr  in  societjTj  «ad  oo 
account  ought  to  be  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  that  lore  manklfldv 
readily  he  granted.  And  as  justice  is  a  social  virtue,  it  is  trtUF»  alMV 
Ihere  could  lie  nn  exercise  of  it,  and  perhaps  we  should  have  iio  rnnrcptiw 
of  it,  without  sf>ciety.  But  tliin  is  equally  true  of  the  natural  a^ectaoiiaal 
benevolence,  gratitude,  friendship,  and  compansion,  which  Mr,  Hvar 
makes  to  l>e  tlie  natural  virtues. 

It  mav  be  granted  to  Mr.  Hume,  that  men  hare  no  concept iim  of  tiit 
virtue  of  justice  till  they  !mve  lived  some  time  in  society.  It  b  ptindv  a 
moral  eimception,  and  our  moral  conceptions  and  moral  jiidgmrnta  ate  eat 
bom  with  us.  They  grow  up  by  degrees,  as  our  reason  doea.  Nar  da  I 
pretend  t4»  know  how  early,  or  iu  what  order,  we  acquire  theeoncaeptiaB  il 
the  several  virtues.  The  conception  of  justice  suppofles  some  tfxerciae  d 
the  moriil  faculty,  which  being  the  noblest  part  of  the  human 
and  that  to  which  all  its  other  parts  are  suliservient,  appears  lateat. 

It  mav  likewise  be  granted,  that  there  is  no  animal  aiPectioa  ia  hi 
nature  that  prompts  us  immediateJy  to  acts  of  justice,  as  such^      We 


natural  afFections  of  the  animal  kind,  which  immediately  prompc  u  MT 

nlati^o  ii 


acts  of  kindness ;  but  none,  that  I  know,  that  has  the  ! 

justice*     T!i  nception  of  justice  supposes  a  moral  ^cultj;  boftaar 

untund  kinci  ^  do  not ;  otherwise  we  must  allow  th^t  bnttia  f 

this 

^  ia, 7^r«f>  That  when  men  oome  to  the  cxcrclaa  af  \ 

poMcitQ  a  turpitude  in  injustice,  as  tber  do  im  < 
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crimes,  and  consequently  an  obligation  to  justice,  abatrocting  from  the  con- 
sideration of  its  utility.  And,  secomdpy  That  as  soon  as  men  have  nny 
ration  a!  coaception  of  a  favour,  and  of  an  injury,  they  mu«t  have  the  con- 
ception of  justice,  and  |x^rceive  it.s  obligation  distinct  from  its  utility. 

The  first  of  the^e  points  hardly  admits  of  any  other  proof,  but  an  appeal 
to  the  sentiment  J*  of  every  honest  man,  and  ever>^  man  of  honour,  Whether 
his  indignation  is  ntit  immediately  inHiimeti  agiiinat  an  atrocious  act  of 
villany,  without  the  cool  consideration  of  its  distant  consequences  upon  the 
good  of  society  ? 

We  might  appeal  even  to  robbers  and  pirate«,  Whether  they  have  not 
had  great  struggles  ^vith  their  conscience,  when  they  iirst  resolved  to  break 
through  all  the  niles  of  justice  ?  And  whether,  in  a  solitary  and  serious 
hour,  they  have  not  frec|nently  felt  the  pangs  of  guilt  ?  They  have  very 
often  confessed  this  at  a  time  when  all  disguise  is  laid  aside 

The  common  good  of  society*  though  a  plea»ifig  object  to  all  men,  when 
presented  to  their  view,  hardly  ever  enters  into  the  thoughts  of  the  far 
greatest  part  of  mankind ;  and,  if  a  regard  to  it  were  the  sole  motive  to 
justice,  tlie  number  of  honest  men  must  be  small  indeed,  It  would  be 
confined  to  the  higher  ranks,  who,  by  their  education,  or  by  their  office, 
are  led  to  make  tbt*  public  goo<l  an  object;  but  that  it  is  so  confined,  I 
believe  no  man  will  venture  to  aifinn. 

The  temptations  to  injustice  are  strongest  in  the  lowest  class  of  men; 
and  if  nature  bad  provided  no  niotive  to  oppose  those  temptatitms  but  a 
gense  of  public  gfxid,  there  uotdd  not  be  found  nn  honest  man  in  that  class. 

To  nil  men  that  are  nut  gre::itly  corrupted ,  injustice,  as  well  as  cruelty 
and  ingratitude,  is  an  object  of  disapprobation  on  its  own  account.  There 
is  a  voice  within  us  that  proclaims  it  to  be  base,  unworthy,  and  deuerving 
of  punishment. 

That  there  is,  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  an  antipathy  to  roguery  and 
treachery,  a  rehictancc  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  and  baseness,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Mr  llumc  himself;  who,  as  I  doubt  n^>t  but  he  felt  it,  has 
expressetl  it  very  str<»ngly  in  the  conclusion  to  his  Enquiry,  and  acknow- 
lettged  that,  in  Bome  cases,  without  this  reluctance  and  antipathy  to  dis- 
honesty, a  sensible  knave  would  find  no  sufficient  motive  from  public  gmnl 
to  be  honest. 

I  shall  give  the  passage  at  large  from  the  Enquiry  concerning  the  Prin^ 
ciples  of  Morals,  section  9,  near  the  end- 

"Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making  it  all  pcjssible 
'  concession«j  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  not,  in  any  instance,  the 
smallest  pretext  for  giving  it  the  preference  above  virtue,  T^^th  a  view  to 
Bclf-interest ;  except,  pcrhupSj  in  the  case  of  justice,  where  a  man,  taking 
I  things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  seem  to  be  a  loser  by  his  integrity. 
And  though  it  is  alloived  that,  without  a  regard  to  property,  no  society 
could  subsist ;  yet,  according  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  human  affairs 
are  conducted,  a  sensible  knave,  in  particular  inciclents,  may  think  that  an 
'act  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  a  considerable  addition  to  his  fortune, 
'  unthout  causing  any  considerable  breach  in  the  social  union  and  confede- 
racy.    That  hrmsti^  is  iht  6est  poficy,  may  be  a  good  general  rule,  but  it  is 
lialile  to  many  exceptions :  and  he,  it  may  perhaf^s  be  thought,  conducts  him- 
1  ielf  ^dth  most  wisdom  wlm  observes  the  general  rule,  and  takes  advantage 
of  all  the  exceptions. 

*'  I  must  confess  that,  if  a  man  tliink  that  this  reasoning  much  requires 
ftn  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  find  any  which  will  to  hitcv  ^^^^Tact 
satisfactory  and  convincing.     If  his  heart  rebeV  xiot  q.^uvm^  ^\\€V\  -^ttov^lvwss* 
maximj,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  t>voiig\vliv  of  vSWi^  ««A>aftafe\ve^,Vsr 
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has  indeed  lost  a  consideriiblc  motive  ti>  virtue,  and  u  e  mav  exmct  i 
practice  will  be   miiiwendjle  to  hi\^  speeuluition.     But  in    nil   iii| 
natures,  t!ie  antipathy  to  treacbery  and  roguery  is  too  strung  to  be  c 
bidunccni  by  any  views  of  profit  or  |)ecuniary  advantage.     louiird  peice  tf 
mind,  consciousness  of  integrity,  a  satisfactory  review  of  our  oifii 
tbe«e  arc  circumstances  very  requisite  to  bappinci**,  and  wdll  be 
and  cultivated  by  every  honest  man  who  feek  the  importance  of  1 

The  reasoning  of  the  sensible  knave  in  this  passage  seems  lo  me  lo  bt 
justly  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Enquiry  and  of  the  TreKtut  «f 
Human  Nature^  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  author  shoiiiii  §iak 
it  a  little  diihcult  to  give  any  answer  which  wouhi  appear  satia^ieUirT  uad 
convincing  to  such  a  man.  To  counterbalance  this  reusouin^^  he  pals  m 
the  other  scale  a  reluctance^  an  antipathy,  a  rebellion  of  thelieart 
I  such  pernicious  maxims,  which  is  felt  by  ingenuous  natures* 

I  Let  us  consider  a  little  the  force  of  Mr.  Hume's  answer  to  this  i 

I  knavCj    who  reasons  upon  his  own  principles.     I   think   it   is  eitJ^er  M 

'  acknowledgment,  that  there  is  a  natural  judgment  of  coniicieiioe  in  umb, 

I  that  injustice  and  treachery  is  a  base  and  unworthy  practice,  wbidi  k  tJb 

point  1  would  establish ;  or  it  has  no  furce  to  convince  cither  the  Iuuti^  cf 
I  an  honest  man. 

A  clear  and  intuitive  judgment,  restdting  from  the  constittttion  of  ] 
nature^  is  suthcient  to  overbalance  a  train  of  subtile  reasoning  on  llie  i 
side.     Thus,  the  testimony  of  our  senses  is  sutHcieat  to  overbodAnee  all  1 
I  subtile  arguments  brought  against  their  testimony*     And^  tf  there  be  a  I 

I  testimony  of  conscience  in  favour  of  honesty,  all  the  subtile 

'  the  knave  against  it  ought  to  be  rejected  without  examination,  as  WL. 

and  sophistical,  because  it  concludes  against  a  self-e?idejit  principle ; 
I  as  we  reject  the  subtile  reasoning  of  the  metaphysician  aguin^t  llie<    * ' 

I  of  sense. 

I  If,  therefore,  the  retudtnicp,  the  antipnihy,  the  rebeUion  nf  ike  kmd 

against  injustice^  which  'Mr,  Hume  sets  agaiust  the  reasoning  of  Uie  kasre, 
i  include  in  their  meaning  a  natural  intuitive  judgment  of  Cttaacieilfie  tkal 

!  injustice  is  l)ase  and  unworthy^  tlie  reasoning  of  the  knave  i«  cunTincuicIf 

answered ,-  but  the  principle,  Thaijualke  is  an  ariifidal  xiriMi-^  tt^mnmi 
I  soiehfor  its  utility,  is  given  up. 

I  I^  on  the  other  band,  the  antipathy,  reluctance,  and  rebellioii  of  hcH^ 

I  imply  no  judgment,  but  barely  an  uneasy  feeling,  and  that  not  nafnrsl,  b«l 

||  acquired  and  artificial^  the  answer  is  indeed  very  agreeable  to  tbc  nrinnnla 

I  of  the  Efiquiri/j  but  has  no  force  to  convince  the  knave  or  any  oiocr  —fgff 

The  knave  is  here  supposed  by  Mr.  Hume  to  have  no  such  feeluin^  aai 
therefore  the  answer  dues  not  touch  his  case  in  the  least,  but  lemvesbia  m 
'  tlie  full  possession  of  his  reasoning.     And  ingemtous  natnrtM^   wbo  ^n 

these  feinings,  are  left  to  deliberate  whether  they  will  yield  to  aoqvittrf 
and  artificial  feelings,  in  opposition  to  rules  of  couductj  whic^,  Iq  thev 
best  judgment,  appear  wise  and  prudent. 

The  ntcofid  thing  I  proposed  to  show  was,  that  aa  aooQ  Mm  men  hmfm  nmw 
.  rational  cimception  of  a  favour  and  of  an  injury,  they  muat  haw  llie  eao> 

ij  ception  of  justice,  and  perceive  its  obligation. 

The  pc>wcr  with  which  the  Author  of  nature  hath  endowed  ttt  oKaj  |c 

employed  either  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-men.  or  to  hurt  them.      \l  li^ii  ^^ 

j  employ  our  power  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  others^  ibia  iga 

♦our ;  when  we  employ  it  to  hurt  them^  it  h  ftn  injury.     Joi> 

^niddlc  between  these  two*     It  in  such  a  caodttet  aa  doei 

m ;  hut  it  does  not  imply  the  doing  them  anjr  ^rour. 
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man  as  any  rational  notion  whatever.  They  are  discovered,  not  by  lan« 
guage  only,  but  by  certain  affections  of  mind,  of  which  they  are  the  natural 
objects.  A  favour  naturally  produces  gratitude.  An  injury  done  to  our- 
selves produces  resentment ;  and  even  when  done  to  another,  it  produces 
indignation. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  gratitude  and  resentment  are  no  less  natural 
to  the  human  mind  than  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  that  those  affections  are 
no  less  naturally  excited  by  their  proper  objects  and  occasions  than  these 
appetites. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  proper  and  formal  object  of  gratitude  is  a 
person  who  has  done  us  a  favour ;  that  of  resentment,  a  person  who  has 
done  us  an  injury. 

Before  the  use  of  reason,  the  distinction  between  a  favour  and  an  agree* 
able  office  is  not  perceived.  Everv  action  of  another  person  which  gives 
present  pleasure  produces  love  ana  good  will  towards  the  agent.  Every 
action  that  gives  pain  or  uneasiness  produces  resentment.  This  is  common 
to  man  before  the  use  of  reason,  ana  to  the  more  sagacious  brutes ;  and  it 
shows  no  conception  of  justice  in  either. 

But,  as  we  grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason,  the  notion,  both  of  a  fevour 
and  of  an  injury,  grows  more  distinct  and  better  defined.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  good  office  be  done ;  it  must  be  done  from  good  will,  and  with  a  good 
intention,  otherwise  it  is  no  favour,  nor  does  it  produce  gratitude. 

I  have  heard  of  a  physician  who  gave  spiders  in  a  medicine  to  a  drop- 
sical patient,  with  an  intention  to  poison  him,  and  that  this  medicine  cured 
the  patient,  contrary  to  the  intenticm  of  the  physician.  Surely  no  gratitude^ 
but  resentment,  was  due  by  the  patient,  when  he  knew  the  re^  state  of 
the  case.  It  is  evident  to  every  man,  that  a  benefit  arising  from  the  action 
of  another,  either  without  or  against  his  intention,  is  not  a  motive  to  grati- 
tude ;  that  is,  is  no  favour. 

Another  thing  implied  in  the  nature  of  a  favour  is,  that  it  be  not  due. 
A  man  may  save  my  credit  by  paying  what  he  owes  me.  In  this  case, 
what  he  does  tends  to  my  benent,  and  perhaps  is  done  with  that  intention ; 
but  it  is  not  a  favour,  it  is  no  more  than  he  was  bound  to  do. 

If  a  servant  do  his  work,  and  receive  his  wages,  there  is  no  fevour  done 
on  either  part,  nor  any  object  of  gratitude ;  because,  though  each  party  has 
benefited  the  other,  yet  neither  has  done  more  than  he  was  bound  to  oo. 

What  I  infer  from  this  is,  that  the  conception  of  a  favour  in  every  man 
come  to  years  of  understanding,  implies  the  conception  of  things  not  due, 
and  consequently  the  conception  of  things  that  are  due. 

A  negative  cannot  be  conceived  by  one  who  has  no  conception  of  the 
correspondent  positive.  Not  to  be  due  is  the  negative  of  being  due ;  and 
he  who  conceives  one  of  them  must  conceive  both.  The  conception  of 
things  due  and  not  due  must  therefore  be  found  in  every  mind  wnich  has 
any  rational  conception  of  a  favour,  or  any  rational  sentiment  of  gratitude. 

If  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an  injury  is  which  is  the  object 
of  the  natural  passion  of  resentment,  every  man  capable  of  reflection  per« 
ceivcs,  that  an  injury  implies  more  than  being  hurt.  If  I  be  hurt  by  a 
stone  falling  out  of  the  wall,  or  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  by  a  convulsive 
and  involuntary  motion  of  another  man's  arm,  no  injury  is  done,  no  resent- 
ment raised  in-  a  man  that  has  reason.  In  this,  as  in  all  moral  actions, 
there  must  be  the  will  and  intention  of  the  agent  to  do  the  hurt. 

Nor  is  this  sufficient  to  constitute  an  injury.  The  man  who  breaks  my 
fences,  or  treads  down  my  corn,  when  he  cannot  otherwise  preserve  him- 
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self  from  destructirm,  wlio  has  no  injurious  inteuttoti,  and  b  willing  ti»  iii- 
demoify  me  for  the  hurt  which  nocf^s^ity,  and  not  Ul  will,  led  him  to  da,  m 
not  injurious,  nor  is  an  object  of  resentment* 

The  executioner  who  does  his  duty,  in  rutting  off  the  head  <kf  m  cott* 
deuiued  criDiiual.  is  not  nn  object  of  resentment*  He  does  aothiiig  injllt«t« 
and  then' fore  nothing  injurious. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  tliat  an  injury,  the  object  of  the  oataral 
of  resentment,  implies  in  it  the  notiou  of  injustice^     And  it   im 
evident,  that  no  man  can  have  a  notion  of  injustice  witk<»ut  hATiDg  llw 
notion  of  justice. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  upon  this  point :  A  fevour,  an  ad  of  jii»' 
tice,  and  an  injury,  are  so  related  to  one  another,  that  he  wba  coneeiir 
must  conceive  the  other  two.     They  lie,  as  it  were,    in  one  line^ 
resemble  the  relations  of  greater,  less»  and  equal.     If  one  and" 
what  is  meant  by  one  line  being  •rre.iter  or  Jess  than  annther,  be  > 
no  loss  to  under;»tand  what  is  meant  by  it^  being  equzil  tu  the  other ; 
if  it  be  neither  j^reatcr  uor  lcs8,  it  must  be  equal. 

In  like  manner,  of  thoi^  actions  by  which  we  profit  or  hurt  «y|h<r  mmm, 
a  favour  is  more  than  justice,  an  injury  is  less;  and  that  which  m  mtitkm 
a  favour  nor  an  injury  is  a  just  action. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  men  come  to  have  any  proper  notion  of  a  finraar 
and  of  an  injury ;  as  soon  as  they  have  any  rational  exerdse  of  gratilll4t 
and  of  resentment ;  so  soon  they  must  have  the  conception  of  jtisticxr  aa<l«f 
injustice;  and  if  gratitude  and  resentment  be  natural  to  tniui>  wbieh  Mr, 
Hume  allowst  the  notion  of  justice  must  be  no  less  natural. 

The  notion  of  justice  carries  inseparably  alon^  with  it  a  j  n  of  ill 

moral  obligation :  for  to  say  that  such  an  action  is  an  act  oi  chatJI 

is  due,  that  it  ought  to  lie  done,  that  we  are  under  a  moral  obli^tiuci  l4 
it,  are  only  difliTent  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thing*  It  is  true, 
we  perceive  no  liJgb  degree  of  moral  worth  in  a  merely  just  action^  wbei  it  m 
not  op|>o8ed  by  interest  or  passion ;  bu  t  we  perceive  a  high  degree  of  turpttttJt 
and  demerit  in  unjust  actions,  or  in  the  omission  of  what  justice  reqaina. 

Indeed,  if  there  w^ere  no  otlier  argument  to  prove,  that  the  ohligatiail  rf 
justice  is  not  solely  derived  from  its  utility  to  procure  what  is 
either  to  ountelves  or  to  society ,  this*  would  l)e  suAcient,  That  the  vtrjr  I 
ception  of  justice  implies  its  obligation.     The  morality  of  juKlice  is  mctu 
in  the  very  idea  of  it  r  nor  is  it  |H>ssible  that  the  conception  of  Jtistior  i 
enter  into  the  human  inind*  without  carrying  along  with  it  the  i 
of  duty  ami  moral  obligation^     Its  obligation*  therefore,  is  iusefiarablal 
its  nature^  and  is  not  derived  solely  from  its  utility,  either  to  < 
or  to  society. 

We  may  farther  observe,  That  aa  in  all  moral  estimatioii,  every 
takes  its  denomination  from  the  motive  that  produces  it:  so  no  acti 
pro|ierly  he  denominated  an  act  of  justice,  unless  it  be  done  fram  a 
to  justice. 

If  a  man  {>ays  his  debt,  only  that  he  may  not  be  cast  into  priami*  he  H 
not  a  just  miui,  1  rudence,  and  not  justice,  is  his  motive.      A«iil  it 

a  man  from  ben*  ud  charity,  gives  to  another  what  is  reallr  imr  4» 

him,  bttt  what  be  U^iicvt^^  not  to  be  due,  this  is  not  an  act  of  jiistace  ia 
h  '^^  benevolence,  because  it  is  not  done  from  m  iiMitii«  if 

'-evident   truths  ;  nor  is  it  lesse^'ident,  thai 
"^ttre  something  agreimble»  either  to 
»tioe,  nor  ha^  the  merit  of  jiiatice. 
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Good  music  and  good  cookery  have  the  merit  of  utility^  in  procuring 
what  is  agreeable  both  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  but  they  never  obtained 
among  mankind  the  denominateion  of  moral  virtues.  Indeea,  if  this  author's 
system  be  well  founded,  great  injustice  has  been  done  them  on  that  account. 

I  shall  now  make  some  observations  upon  the  reasoning  of  this  author, 
in  proof  of  his  favourite  principle.  That  justice  is  not  a  natural  but  an  arti- 
ficial virtue ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  tiie  Enquiry,  That  public  utility  is 
the  sole  origin  of  justice,  and  that  reflections  on  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  this  virtue  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit. 

1.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  principle  has  a  necessary  connexion 
with  his  system  concerning  the  foundation  of  all  virtue ;  and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  hath  taken  so  much  pains  to  support  it ;  for  the  whole 
system  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 

If  the  dulce  and  the  utile,  that  is,  pleasure  and  what  is  usefhl  to  procure 
pleasure,  be  the  whole  merit  of  virtue,  justice  can  have  no  merit  beyond  its 
utility  to  procure  pleasure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  intrinsic  worth  in 
justice,  and  demerit  in  injustice,  be  discerned  by  every  man  that  hath  a 
conscience ;  if  there  be  a  natural  principle  in  the  constitution  of  man,  by 
which  justice  is  approved,  and  injustice  disapproved  and  condemned,  then 
the  whole  of  this  laboured  system  must  foil  to  the  ground. 

2.  We  may  observe,  That  as  justice  is  directly  opposed  to  injury,  and  as 
there  are  various  ways  in  which  a  man  may  be  injured,  so  there  mfist  be 
various  branches  of  justice  opposed  to  the  diflferent  kinds  of  injury. 

A  man  may  be  injured,^i</,  in  his  person,  by  wounding,  maiming,  or 
killing  him ;  secondly,  in  his  family,  by  robbing  him  of  his  diildren,  or  any 
way  injuring  those  he  is  bound  to  protect ;  thirdly,  in  his  liberty,  by  con- 
finement ;  fourthly,  in  his  reputation ;  fifthly,  in  his  goods  or  property ; 
and,  laUly,  in  the  violation  of  contracts  or  engagements  made  with  him. 
This  enumeration,  whether  complete  or  not,  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose. 

The  diflferent  branches  of  justice,  opposed  to  these  diflferent  kinds  of 
injury,  are  commonly  expressed  by  saying,  that  an  innocent  man  has  a 
right  to  the  safety  of  his  person  ana  family,  a  right  to  his  liberty  and  repu- 
tation, a  right  to  his  goods,  and  to  fidelity  to  engagements  made  with  him. 
To  say  that  he  has  a  right  to  these  things,  has  precisely  the  same  meaning 
as  to  say,  that  justice  requires  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them^ 
or  that  it  is  unjust  to  violate  them :  for  injustice  is  the  violation  of  right, 
and  justice  is,  to  yield  to  every  man  what  is  his  right. 

These  things  being  understood  as  the  simplest  and  most  common  ways 
of  expressing  the  various  branches  of  iustice,  we  are  to  consider  how  far 
Air.  Hume's  reasoning  proves  any  or  all  of  them  to  be  artificial,  or  grounded 
solely  upon  public  utuity.  The  last  of  them,  fidelity  to  engagements,  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  of  it 
in  this. 

The  four  first  named,  to  wit,  the  right  of  an  innocent  man  to  the  safety 
of  his  person  and  family,  to  his  liberty  and  reputation,  are,  by  the  writere 
on  jurisprudence,  called  natural  rights  of  man,  because  they  are  grounded 
in  the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  and  moral  a^nt,  and  are,  by  his  Creator, 
committed  to  his  care  and  keeping.  By  being  called  natural  or  innate^ 
they  are  distinguished  from  acquired  rights,  which  suppose  some  previous 
act  or  deed  of  man  by  which  they  are  acquired,  whereas  natural  rights  sap- 
pose  nothing  of  this  kind. 

When  a  man's  natural  rights  are  violated,  he  perceives  intuitively,  ft«^ 
he  feels,  that  he  is  injured.    The  feeling  of  his  heart  arises  from  the  ym 
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ment  of  his  iifitlerRtrinding ;  for  if  he  did  nut  believe  tliat  thr  hurt  wm 
intended,  and  unjustly  intended,  he  would  not  have  that  feeling.  He 
perceives  that  injury  h  done  to  hiuisetf^  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  rednn 
The  natural  principle  of  resentment  is  roused  hy  the  view  of  ita  praper 
object,  and  excites  him  to  defend  his  right.  Even  the  injurious  iimoa  h 
conscious  of  his  doing  injury  ;  he  dreads  a  just  retaliation  ;  and  if  tt  lit  ia 
the  power  of  the  injured  jierson,  he  expects  it  as  due  and  deserved. 

That  these  sentiments  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  man  as  naturallr  ss  1 
body  grows  to  its  proper  stature ;  that  they  are  not  the  birth  of  insftruc"^ 
either  of  parents,  priesta,  pbiloeophers,  or  politicians,  but  tlie  pure  , 
of  nature^  cannot,  I  thinks  %vithout  effrontery,  be  denied.     We  Bmi 
equally  strong  in  the  most  savage  and  in  the  most  civilized  tribes  of  i 
kind  ;  and  nothing  can  weaken  them  but  an  inveterate  habit  af  mpiir 
bloodshed,  which  l>enuml>H  the  con!>cience»  and  turns  men  into  wild  \ 

'\  he  public  giMjd  is  very  properly  considereil  by  the  judge  Who  ] 
a  private  injury,  but  seldum  enters  into  the  thought  of  the  inJD 
In  all  criminal  law*  the  redress  due  to  the  private  sufferer  is  ilia^i||ii 
from  that  which  is  due  to  the  public ;  a  di^stinction  which  cotild  mw 
foundation*  if  the  demerit  of  injustice  arose  solely  from  its  hurtifig  t^ 
public.  And  every  man  is  conscious  of  a  specific  difference  between  tW 
resentment  he  feels  for  nn  injur}'  done  to  hiniscLfi  and  hta  indtgiuliw 
against  a  wrong  done  to  the  public. 

I  think  J  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that,  of  the  six  branches  o£  josti^e  «t 
mentioned,  four  are  natural,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being  founded  npon  1^ 
constitution  of  man,  and  antecedent  to  all  deeds  and  eouventivns  uf  ncicie^ ; 
so  that,  if  there  were  hut  two  men  upon  the  earthy  one  mi|^l  be  unQMl 
and  injurious,  and  the  other  injured. 

But  does  Mt,  Hume  maintain  the  contrary  ? 

7  o  this  question  I  answer,  that  his  doctrine  seems  to  implj^  it,  but  I  iMt 
he  meant  it  not- 

He  aHirms  in  general,  that  justice  is  not  u  natural  virtue  :  tliat  it  i 
its  origin  solely  from  public  utility,  and  that  retk-ctions  on  tiie 
consequences  of  this  virtue  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit.      He  bmb* 
tions  no  particular  branch  of  justice  as  an  exception  to  this  generAl  rait; 

fet  justice,  in  common  language,  and  in  all  the  i/vxitcrft  on  J 
am  acquainted  with,  comprehends  the  four  branches  a1>ove 
His  diHTtrine,  therefore,  according  to  tlic  common  constntc^mi  t£^ 
extends  to  these  four,  ss  well  as  to  the  two  other  hrunehes  of  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attend  to  hiB  long  and  laboured  proof  of 
doctrine,  it  appears  evident,  that  he  had  in  his  ev^  odIt  two  |nrti~ 
branches  of  justice*     No  part  of  his  reasoning  applies  to  the  otlnor 
He  seems,  1  know  not  why,  to  have  taken  up  a  coniined  notiati  of  jt 

and  to  have  restricted  it  to  a  regurd  to  property  and  fidelity  ia  

As  to  other  brandies,  he  is  silent*     He  nowhere  says,  that  it  ta 
turally  criminal  to  rob  an  inn(»cent  man  of  his  life,  of  hw  duldf  en,  of 
liberty^  or  of  his  reputation  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  he  never  tneguit  it. 

The  onlr  philosopher  I  know  who  has  had  the  assurance  lo  mfftiutain  lbs* 
la  Mr-  Hobli?8,  who  makes  the  Mate  of  nature  to  be  ii  slatt  of  War,  of  cv«vv 
man  against  every  man  ;  and  of  such  a  war  in  which  every  mnn  lii  '  ' 
to  do  and  to  acquire  whatever  his  power  can,  by  any  nieaaa*  aecu., 
tbat  iif  a  state  wherein  neither  right  nor  injury/  juatice  nor  injaaliceTi 

mentions  this  system  of  Hobbes,  hut  without 
r»  it  has  the  authority  of  Cicero  in  its  favour. 
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He  says  in  a  note^  *'  This  fiction  of  a  state  of  nature  as  a  state  of  war 
was  not  first  started  by  Mr.  Hobbes^  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Plato  en- 
deavours to  refute  an  hypothesis  very  like  it^  in  the  2d,  M,  and  4th  books 
De  RejmUica.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  it  certain  and  universally 
acknowledged,  in  the  following  passage,  &c.     Pro  Sextio,  L.  42." 

1  he  passage,  which  he  quotes  at  large,  from  one  of  Cicero's  Orations, 
seems  to  me  to  require  some  straining  to  make  it  tally  with  the  system  of 
Mr.  Ilobbes.  E%  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Hume  might  have  added,  that  Cicero, 
in  his  orations,  like  many  other  pleaders,  sometimes  says,  not  what  he  be- 
lieved, but  what  was  fit  to  support  the  cause  of  his  client.  That  Cicero's 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  natural  obligation  of  justice,  was  very  different 
from  that  of  Mr.  Hobbcs,  and  even  from  Mr.  Hume's,  is  very  well  known. 

3.  As  ]Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  has  said  nothing  to  prove  the  four  branches 
of  justice  which  relate  to  the  innate  rights  of  men  to  be  artificial  or  to  de- 
rive their  origin  solely  from  public  utility,  I  proceed  to  the  fifth  branch, 
which  requires  us  not  to  invade  another  man  s  property. 

The  right  of  property  is  not  innate,  but  acquired.  It  is  not  grounded 
upon  the  constitution  of  man,  but  upon  his  actions.  Writers  on  juris- 
])rudence  have, explained  its  origin  in  a  manner  that  may  satisfy  every  man 
of  common  understanding. 

The  earth  is  given  to  men  in  common  for  the  purposes  of  life,  by  the 
bounty  of  Heaven.  But  to  divide  it,  and  appropriate  one  part  of  its  pro- 
duce to  one,  another  part  to  another,  must  be  the  work  of  men  who  have 
power  and  understanding  given  them,  by  which  every  man  may  accom- 
modate himself  without  hurt  to  any  other. 

This  common  right  of  every  man  to  what  the  earth  produces,  before  it 
be  occupied  and  appropriated  by  others,  was,  l)y  ancient  moralists,  very 
properly  compared  to  the  right  which  every  citizen  had  to  the  public 
theatre,  where  every  man  that  came  might  occupy  an  empty  seat,  and 
thereby  acquire  a  right  to  it  while  the  entertainment  lasted ;  out  no  man 
had  a  right  to  dispossess  another. 

The  earth  is  a  great  theatre,  furnished  by  the  Almighty,  with  perfect 
wisdom  and  goodness,  for  the  entertainment  and  employment  of  all  man- 
kind. Here  every  man  has  a  right  to  accommodate  himself  as  a  spectator, 
and  to  perform  his  part  as  an  actor,  but  without  hurt  to  others. 

He  who  does  so  is  a  just  man,  and  thereby  entitled  to  some  d^ee  of 
moral  approbation ;  and  he  who  not  only  does  no  hurt,  but  employs  his 
power  to  do  good,  is  a  good  man,  and  is  thereby  entitled  to  a  higher  aegree 
of  moral  approbation.  But  he  who  jostles  and  molests  his  neignboor,  who 
deprives  him  of  any  accommodation  which  his  industry  has  provided  with- 
out hurt  to  others,  is  imjust,  and  a  proper  object  of  resentment. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  that  property  has  a  bediming  from  the  actions  of 
men,  occupying,  and  perhaps  improving  by  their  industry,  what  was  com- 
mon by  nature.  It  is  true  also,  that  before  property  exists,  that  brancJi 
of  justice  and  injustice  which  regards  propwty  cannot  exist.  But  it  is 
also  true,  that  where  there  are  men,  there  will  very  soon  be  property  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  consequently  there  will  be  that  bnuich  of  justice 
which  attends  property  as  its  guardian. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  property  which  we  may  distinguish. 

TheJirBt  is  what  must  presently  be  consumed  to  sustain  life ;  the  second^ 
which  is  more  permanent,  is  what  may  be  laid  up  and  stored  for  the  supply 
of  future  wants. 

Some  of  the  gifts  of  nature  must  be  used  and  consumed  by  Individ*^ 
for  the  daily  support  of  life ;  bat  they  cannot  be  used  till  they  be  oei 
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and  appropriated*  if  another  person  may,  without  injasticc,  rob  me  of 
what  I  have  iunoceutly  oct;upied  for  present  subsistence,  the  neoeMry  co*^ 
sequence  must  be,  Oiat  he  ni^y,  without  injustice,  take  awajr  my  lifc 

A  right  to  life  implies  a  right  to  the  necessary  means  of  life.  And  thai 
justice  whicli  forbids  the  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  tDnn^^vliidi 
no  IcisS  the  taking  from  him  the  necessary  means  of  life.  He  ha&  tbeMOMe 
right  to  defend  the  one  as  the  other ;  and  nature  in&pires  him  wttk  tile 
same  jtist  resentment  of  the  one  injury  as  of  the  other. 

The  natural  right  of  liberty  implies  a  right  to  such  innocent  Ikboor 
man  chi.)oses,  and  to  the  fruit  of  that  labour*    To  hinder  another  m3Ji*i 
iiocent  labour,  or  to  deprive  him  of  the  fruit  of  it,  is  an  injustice  of  titt 
same  kind,  and  has  the  swime  eifect  as  to  put  him  in  fetters  or  in 
and  is  equally  a  just  object  of  resentment. 

TIius  it  appears,  that  some  kind,  or  some  degree^  of  property  i 
wherever  men  exist ;  and  that  the  right  to  such  property  is  the 
consequence  of  the  natural  right  of  men  to  life  and  liberty. 

It  has  been  further  observed,  that  Go<l  has  made  man  a  gag^icioQs 
provident  animal,  led  by  his  constitution  not  only  to  occupy  and 
nature  has  providt'd  for  the  supply  of  his  present  \A^nt^  and  neeeaaitiea,  ImiI 
to  foresee  future  wants  and  to  provide  for  them ;  and  that  not  <Mily  fbr 
himself,  but  for  his  family,  his  friends,  and  connexions. 

He  therefore  acts  in  perfect  conformity  to  his  nature^  when  he  stoffvt  •! 
the  fruit  of  his  lalxjur,  what  may  afterwards  be  useful  to  himself  «r  la 
others  ;  when  he  invents  and  flibricates  utensils  or  machines  bv  which  Ut 
hil*our  may  be  facilitated,  and  Its  produce  increased ;  and  wnen,  hr 
changing  with  his  fellow  men  commodities  or  labour,  he  accommodates ' 
himself  and  them  These  are  the  natural  and  innocent  exertions  of 
understanding  wherewith  Im  Maker  has  endowed  him.  He  baa  thcrelynB 
a  right  to  exercise  them,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  them.  Birery  mam  wht 
imjiedes  him  in  making  such  exertions,  or  deprives  him  of  the  fruit  of 
is  injurious  and  unjust,  and  an  object  of  just  resentment. 

Many  brute  animals  are  led  bv  instinct  to  provide  for  fiituritf,  t 
defend  their  store,  and  their  storeliouse,  against  all  invaders.  There 
to  be  in  man,  before  the  use  of  reason,  an  instinct  of  the  same  kind.  Wlmi 
reason  and  conscience  grow  up,  they  approve  and  justify  this  provsdeal 
care,  and  condemn,  as  unjust,  every  invasion  of  others  that  may  fruatfaKlL 

Two  instances  of  this  provident  sa^^city  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  man*  I 
mean  the  invention  of  utensils  and  niachmes  for  facilitating  hdMmr,  and 
the  making  exchanges  with  bis  fellow* men  for  mutual  benefit*  No  tribe 
of  men  has  been  found  so  rude  as  not  to  practise  these  things  in  90mm  dt^ 
grce*  And  1  know  no  tribe  of  brutes  that  was  ever  observed  to  nfiiiliii 
them.  They  neither  invent  nor  use  utensils  or  machines,  nor  do  they 
traffic  by  exchanges. 

From  tliese  obser\'ations,  I  think  it  evident,  that  man^  even  in  the  state 
of  nature,  by  his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  may  acquire  pennaneiit  |va» 
perty,  or  what  we  call  riches,  by  which  his  own  and  his  family"*  waofa  um 
more  liberally  supplied,  and  his  {>ower  enlarged  to  requite  his  be&iellie|fli% 
to  relieve  objects  of  compassion,  to  make  frienda,  and  to  defend  his  pf^ipgty 
against  unjust  invaders.  And  we  know  from  hi%U>ry»  that  men,  who  had 
no  superior  i  connexion  with  any  public  beyond  their  owij  JWifly^ 

hr  I  bud  distinct  nolioiia  of  that  justice  snd  injitsilQV, 

creature,  has  a  riglit  to  gratily  hia 
lurt  to  others.     No  desire  is  mofe 
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or  more  reasonable^  than  that  of  supplying  his  wants.  When  this  b  done 
without  hurt  to  any  nian^  to  hinder  or  frustrate  his  innocent  labour  is  an 
unjust  violation  of  his  natural  liberty.  Private  utility  leads  a  man  to  de- 
sire property^  and  to  labour  for  it ;  and  his  right  to  it  is  only  a  right  to 
labour  tor  his  own  benefit. 

That  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin^  even  of  that  branch  of  justice 
which  regards  property,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  when  men  con-  ' 
federate  and  constitute  a  public,  under  laws  and  government,  the  rieht  of 
each  individual  to  his  property  is,  by  that  confederation,  abridged  and 
limited.  In  the  state  of  nature  every  man's  property  was  solely  at  his  own 
disposal,  because  he  had  no  sunerior.  In  civil  society  it  must  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  society.  He  gives  up  to  the  public  part  of  that  right 
which  he  had  in  the  state  of  nature,  as  the  price  of  that  protection  and 
security  which  he  receives  from  civil  society.  In  the  state  of  nature,  he 
was  sole  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  had  right  to  defend  his  property,  his 
liberty,  and  life,  as  far  as  his  power  reached.  In  the  state  of  civd  society, 
he  must  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  society,  and  acquiesce  in  its  sen- 
tence, though  he  should  conceive  it  to  be  unjust. 

What  was  said  above,  of  the  natural  right  every  man  has  to  acquire  per- 
manent property,  and  toT dispose  of  it,  must  be  understood  with  this  con- 
dition. That  no  other  man  be  thereby  deprived  of  the  necessary  means  of 
life.  The  right  of  an  innocent  man  to  the  necessaries  of  life  is,  in  its 
nature,  superior  to  that  which  the  rich  man  has  to  his  riches,  even  though 
they  be  honestly  acquired.  The  use  of  riches,  or  permanent  property,  is 
to  supply  future  and  casual  wants,  which  ought  to  yield  to  present  and 
certain  necessity. 

As,  in  a  family,  justice  requires  that  the  children  who  are  unable  to 
labour,  and  those  who,  by  sickness,  are  disabled,  should  have  their  neces- 
sities supplied  out  of  the  common  stock,  so,  in  the  great  family  of  Qod,  of 
which  all  mankind  are  the  children,  justice,  I  think,  as  well  as  charity, 
requires,  that  the  necessities  of  those  who,  by  the  providence  of  God,  are 
disabled  from  supplying  themselves,  should  be  supplied  from  what  might 
otherwise  be  stored  for  future  wants. 

From  this  it  appears.  That  the  right  of  acquiring  and  that  of  disposing 
of  ))roperty,  may  oe  subject  to  limitations  and  restrictions,  even  in  the  state 
of  nature,  and  much  more  in  the  state  of  civil  society,  in  which  the  public 
has  what  writers  on  jurisprudence  call  an  eminent  dominion  over  the  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  over  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  as  &r  as  the  public  good  re- 
quires. 

If  these  principles  be  well  founded,  Mr.  Hume's  arguments  to  prove 
that  justice  is  an  artificial  virtue,  or  that  its  public  utility  is  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  its  merit,  may  be  easily  answered. 

He  supposes,  Jird,  a  state  in  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  human 
race  such  abundance  of  external  goods,  that  every  man,  without  care  or  in- 
dustry, finds  himself  provided  of  whatever  he  can  wish  or  desire.  It  is 
evident,  says  he,  that  in  such  a  state,  the  cautious  jealous  virtue  of  justice 
would  never  once  have  been  dreamed  of. 

It  may  be  observed,  yfr^/.  That  this  argument  applies  only  to  one  of  the 
six  branches  of  justice  before-mentioned.  The  other  five  are  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  it;  and  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  this  obienra- 
tion  applies  to  almost  all  his  arguments,  so  that  it  needs  not  be  repeated. 

Secondly,  All  that  this  argument  proves  is.  That  a  state  of  the  hiunan 
race  may  be  conceived  wherein  no  property  exists,  and  where,  of  oon^ 
sequence,  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  branch  of  justice  which  respects 
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property.     But  does  it  fr>llow  from  tliia,  that  where  property  enisfjir  and 
inu»t  exist,  that  no  regard  ouglit  to  be  had  to  It  ? 

He  ne,vi  supposes  that  the  necessities  of  the  human  race  continiiiiig  tlw 
some  as  at  present,  the  mind  is  so  enkrged  with  friendship  and  ^enciiMilf , 
that  every  man  feels  as  much  tenderness  and  ooneem  for  the  inttffeil  ti 
every  man,  as  for  his  own.  It  seems  evident,  he  says,  that  the  twe  ti 
justice  would  be  suspended  by  Buch  an  extensive  benevolence, 
the  divisions  and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have 
thought  of. 

I  answer,  the  conduct  which  this  extensive  bencvolcnoe  leads  to,  ia  etthe' 
perfectly  consistent  with  justice,  or  it  is  not.  Fini,  If  there  be  any  etm 
where  this  benevolence  would  lead  us  to  do  injustice,  the  use  of  juMce  li 
not  suspended.  Its  obligation  is  superior  to  that  of  benevolence  ;  attd«  ts 
shoiv  benevolence  to  one,  at  the  expense  of  injustice  to  imother,  is  ioi! 
Sec(frtdij/,  Supr>u!*ing  no  sucli  case  could  happen^  the  use  of  justice 
not  be  suspended,  becautje  by  it  we  must  distinguisli  good  omec^  to 
we  had  a  right,  from  those  to  which  we  had  no  right,  and  ^  ►: 

require  a  return  of  gratitude,  Thirdlif,  Supposing  the  use  ^,  .-^  tube 
suspended,  as  it  must  be  in  every  case  where  it  cannot  be  exercised »  VkWi 
it  follow,  that  its  obligation  is  suspended,  where  thcr«  ia  aixseBt  txi  cx- 
erci^  it  ? 

A  third  supposition  is,  the  reverse  of  the  Hint,  That  a  nodetr  £i]k  into 
extreme  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life :  The  question  is  put,  Wlliel&eff  m 
such  a  case,  an  equal  partition  of  bread,  without  regard  t<i  pnvnte  |if»- 
petty,  though  effected  by  power,  and  even  by  violence,  wtmltl  b«i  rt||srdrd 
as  crimtiial  and  injurioub?  And  the  author  conceives,  tliat  tlua  wuttU  ht 
a  susjK^asiion  of  the  strict  \\\\v^  of  justice. 

I  answer.  That  such  an  equal  partition  as  Mr.  Hume  menttona,  ia  an  te 
from  being  criminal  or  injurious,  that  justice  requires  it ;  and  siirclj  tto 
cannot  be  a  sus|>ension  of  the  laws  of  justice  which  is  an  ik^  ^  juitiQi* 
All  that  the  strictest  juhtice  requires  in  such  a  ease,  is,  lliat  the  man  "-^— 
life  is  preserved  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  without  his  oofiaent,  t 
indemnify  him  when  he  is  able.  His  case  is  similar  to  that  of  a  i 
who  is  insolvent,  without  any  fault  on  his  part.  Justice  requires  thai  lit 
should  be  forborne  with  till  he  is  able  to  pay.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  UoiBt 
should  think  that  an  action,  neither  crimmol  nor  injurious,  should  be  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  justice.  This  seems  to  me  a  contradietioOy  §m 
justice  and  injurt^  are  contradictory  terms* 

The  next  argument  is  thus  expre^^sed,  ''  When  any  man,  even  in  poliliad 
society,  renders  himself,  by  crimes^  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is  punJolicd 
in  his  goods  and  person ;  that  is,  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  are>  wttk 
regard  to  hini^  suspended  for  a  moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  ill  ^' 
on  him,  what  othenvise  he  could  not  suffer  without  HTong  or  injoiy.** 

This  argument,  like  the  fonner,  refutes  itself:  For  that  an  action  i 
be  a  sus})enBion  of  the  rules  of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  equltnlila^ 
seems  to  me  a  contradiction.  It  is  possible  that  equity  may  mta§am 
with  the  letter  of  human  laws,  because  ail  the  cases  that  may'  fiUl  wndCT 
them  caimot  be  foreseen  ;  but  that  equity  should  interfere  with  justice  m 
im|Kissible.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Hume  should  think,  lltat  justtcr  te- 
quires  that  a  criminal  should  l>e  treated  in  the  same  way  as  an  innocv^t  wamL 

AnMkfr  argument  is  taken  from  public  war.     What  is  it,  says  he.  Iwt 

a  susjienHion  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties  ?  The  laws  of  war.  wliidk 

^''♦-'  -Mccecd  tothnse  of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated  te  thaa^ 

Jljty  of  that  portieuhir  state  in  which  men  are  now 
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I  answer^  when  war  is  undertaken  for  self-defence^  or  for  reparation  of 
intolerable  injuries,  justice  authorises  it.  The  laws  of  war,  which  haTe 
been  described  by  many  judicious  moralists,  are  all  drawn  from  the  foun- 
tain of  justice  and  equity ;  and  every  thing  contrary  to  justice  is  contrary  , 
to  the  hiws  of  war.  That  justice,  which  prescribes  one  rule  of  conduct  to 
a  master,  another  to  a  servant ;  one  to  a  parent,  another  to  a  child ;  pre* 
scribes  also  one  rule  of  conduct  towards  a  friend,  another  towards  an  enemy. 
I  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Hume  means  by  the  advantage  and  utility 
of  a  state  of  war,  for  which  he  says  the  laws  of  war  are  calculated,  and 
succeed  to  those  of  justice  and  equity.  I  know  no  laws  of  war  that  are  not 
calculated  for  justice  and  equity. 

The  next  argument  is  this,  were  there  a  species  of  creatures  intermingled 
with  men,  which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of  such  iuferior  strength, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they  were  incapable  of  all  resistance,  and  could 
never,  upon  the  highest  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of  their  re- 
sentment ;  the  necessary  consequence,  I  think,  is,  that  we  should  be  bound, 
by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give  gentle  usage  to  these  creatures,  but  should 
not,  properly  speaking,  lie  under  any  restraint  of  justice  with  r^^d  to 
them,  nor  could  they  possess  any  right  or  property,  exclusive  of  such  arbi- 
trary lords. 

If  Mr.  Hume  had  not  owned  this  sentiment  as  a  consequence  of  his 
Theory  of  Morals,  I  should  have  thought  it  very  uncharitable  to  impute  it 
to  him .  However,  we|p[)ay  judge  of  the  Theory  by  its  avowed  consequence : 
For  there  cannot  be  better  evidence,  that  a  theory  of  morals,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular virtue,  is  false,  than  when  it  subverts  the  practical  rules  of  morals. 
This  defenceless  species  of  rational  creatures  is  doomed  by  Mr.  Hume  to 
have  no  rights.  Why  }  Because  they  have  no  power  to  defend  themselves. 
Is  not  this  to  say.  That  right  has  its  origin  from  power  ?  which,  indeed, 
was  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hobbes.  And  to  illustrate  this  doctrine,  Mr. 
Hume  adds.  That  as  no  inconvenience  ever  results  from  the  exercise  of  a 
power,  so  firmly  established  in  nature,  the  restraints  of  justice  and  property 
being  totally  useless,  could  never  have  place  in  so  unequal  a  confederacy ; 
and,  to  the  same  purpose,  he  says,  that  the  female  part  of  our  own  species 
owe  the  share  they  have  in  the  rights  of  society  to  the  power  which  their 
address  and  their  charms  give  them.  If  this  be  sound  morals,  Mr.  Hume's 
Theory  of  Justice  may  be  true. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  thoush,  in  other  places,  Mr.  Hume  founds 
the  obligation  of  justice  upon  its  utility  to  ourselvetj  or  to  others,  it  is  here 
founded  solely  upon  utility  to  ourselves :  For  surely  to  be  treated  with 
justice  would  be  highly  useful  to  the  defenceless  species  he  here  supposes 
to  exist.  But  as  no  inconvenience  to  ourselves  can  ever  result  from  our 
treatment  of  them,  he  concludes,  that  justice  would  be  useless,  and  there* 
fore  can  have  no  place.     Mr.  Hobbes  could  have  said  no  more. 

He  supposes,  m  the  last  place,  a  state  of  human  nature,  wherein  all 
society  and  intercourse  is  cut  off  between  man  and  man.     It  is  evident,  he 
says,  that  so  solitary  a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  Justice  as  of  ^ 
social  discourse  and  conversation. 

And  would  not  so  solitary  a  being  be  as  incapable  of  friendship,  generosity, 
and  compassion,  as  of  justice  ?  If  this  argument  prove  justice  to  be  an  arti- 
ficial virtue,  it  will,  with  equal  force,  prove  every  social  virtue  to  be  arti- 
ficial. 

These  are  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Hume  has  advanced  in  his  Enquiry, 
in  the  first  part  of  a  long  section  upon  Justice. 

In  the  second  part,  the  arguments  are  not  so  clearly  distinguishedvv 
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can  tBey  be  easily  collected,    I  sluill  off  it  some  remarks  upcm  wh«t  i 
naofit  speeiiius  in  tluis  secoiitl  part. 

He  begiiiH  with  observini^,  ■'  That,  if  we  examine  the  particular  lanrilif 
which  justice  is  directfd  an  J  prajK^rty  determinecK  they  present  us  witk 
the  same  conclusion :  The  good  of  mankind  is  the  only  object  of  a11  thcar 
laws  and  reguktious/' 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  where  tTte  stre^  of  this  argumeot  Im.  nt 
Eoodofmnfikind  k  the  object  oj  all  the  laws  and  regulations  by  tvAickjHMtkf 
19 direcied nndpropcrh/ dctftmhied ;  thcrcftrejusiwe  is  nat  a  nniuraiviriw^^ 
but  hiu  itx  origifi  solvit^  from  public  utUtttfj  and  tti  bctifJUud  comsefu^Mcn 
are  the  sole  foundation  if  its  mcfit. 

Some  step  seems  to  be  wanting  to  connect  the  antecedent  proposilioii 
with  the  conclusion,  whicJi,  I  thiuk^  must  be  one  or  other  of  these  fwapm^ 
|Mxsitioiis ;  first.  All  the  rules  o/jujtiice  teml  to  public  utility  ;  ur,  seooodly. 
Fnbiie  uf'dUt/  k  the  ortltf  itamltitd  ifJujiticr,Jrom  which  alone  ail  iff  rmit$ 
must  he  Jedueed. 

If  the  argument  be.  That  justice  must  have  its  origin  solely  frum  pmbtie 
utility,  because  all  its  wnle^  tend  to  public  utility,  I  cannot  admit  the  oin- 
sc<jucnce;  nor  can  JVIr^  Hume  admit  it  without  overturning  his  owni^* 
tern  :  For  the  rules  of  benevolence  and  humanity  do  all  tend  to  the  pttalk 
utility,  and  yet  in  his  system  they  have  another  foundation  in  bntliaa 
n;iture  ;  so  likewise  may  the  rulcii  of  justice. 

I  am  apt  to  tliink,  therefore,  that  the  ailment  ia  to  be  taken  in  llie  Itft 
seiiHe,  tliat  public  utility  is  the  only  standard  of  juilice,  from  whidi  all  iu 
rides  must  be  deduced ;  and  therefore  jui>tice  ha.s  its  origin  solely  llwoi 
puldic  utility. 

This  seeniij  to  be  iVfr.  Hume's  meaning,  because,  in  what  foUowi^  ht 
observes,  that  in  order  to  establiah  laws  for  the  reguhition  of  propt*rtTt  ** 
must  be  ucquuinted  wilh  the  nature  and  situation  of  man;  must  rejc' 
pearances  which  may  be  false,  thougli  specious ;  and  muit  liearch  fm 
rules  whicli  are  on  the  whole  most  useful  and  beneficial ;  and  endeftv 
to  show,  thut  tlie  estflblished  rules  which  regard  property  are  more  far  tW 
public  giHKl,  than  the  system,  either  of  tluise  religious  fanatics  of  tht  kiA 
uge,  who  held,  that  saints  only  should  inherit  the  eartli ;  or  of  tktm 
political  fanatics,  who  claimed  an  equal  division  of  property. 

We  see  here,  as  before,  that  though  Mr.  flume's  oinclu^on  rdiaptdi 
justice  in  general,  his  argument  is  e*»nSned  to  one  branch  of  justioe,  to  wit^ 
the  right  of  property  ;  and  it  is  well  known^  that,  to  conclude  &oai  «  cMt 
to  the  Av hole,  is  not  gtMu!  reasoning, 

Besidi's,  the  proposition  from  which  hin  conclusion  la  drawn  «^"TiTt  k 
granted,  either  with  regard  to  property,  or  with  regard  to  tlie  otli^  f 
of  justice. 

We  endeavoured  before  to  show,  that  property,  though  not  an  « 
an  acquired  right,  may  be  acquired  in  tne  state  of  nature,  and  ;  _ 
to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  this  right  has  not  its  origin  from  buuM 
la\i'5,  made  for  the  public  goiKl,  though,  when  men  enter  into  poittkal 
si»ciely,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  regulated  by  those  laws* 

If  ther*»  were  hut  two  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  ripe  &diltii^ 
each  if>  hh  own  property^  and  might  know  his  right  to  defcod  i 

and  hi  ^n  not  to  invade  the  pro^K'rty  of  the  other.    He  wqoU  f 

no  need  u»  have  recourse  to  rciunning  from  public  good,  in  order  to  k 
wh'  *"*ured.  either  in  hh  property,  or  in  any  of  bi»  niUural  ridhu. 

Ill '  1 1 1  to  observe  toward*  Im  ndsli&ttr 

c,  li  neighbour  what  lie  woidg[  lUnk 
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wrong  to  be  done  to  himself,  would  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of  everj 
branch  of  justice^  without  the  consideration  of  public  good^  or  of  laws  and 
statutes  made  to  promote  it. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore^  that  public  utility  is  the  only  standard  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  the  rules  of  justice  can  be  deduced  only  from  their  public 
utility. 

Aristides^  and  the  people  of  Athens,  had  surely  another  notion  of  justice, 
when  he  pronounced  the  counsel  of  Themistocles,  which  was  communicated 
to  him  only,  to  be  highly  useful,  but  unjust ;  and  the  assembly,  upon  this 
authority,  rejected  the  proposal  unheard.  These  honest  citizens^  though 
subject  to  no  laws  but  of  their  own  making,  far  from  making  utility  the 
standard  of  justice,  made  justice  to  be  the  standard  of  utility. 

"  What  is  a  man  5  property  ?  Any  thing  which  it  is  lawful  for  him,  and 
for  him  alone,  to  use.  But  what  rule  have  we  by  which  wc  can  dislinguish 
these  obfects  ?  Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs,  precedents, 
analc^es,  &c." 

Does  not  this  imply,  that,  in  the  state  of  nature,  tliere  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion of  property  ?  If  so,  Mr.  Hume's  state  of  nature  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Mr.  Hobbes. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  men  become  members  of  a  political  society,  they 
subject  their  property,  as  well  as  themselves,  to  the  laws,  and  must  either 
acquiesce  in  what  the  laws  determine,  or  leave  the  society.  But  justice, 
and  even  that  particular  branch  of  it  which  our  author  always  supposes  to 
be  the  whole,  is  antecedent  to  political  societies  and  to  their  laws ;  and  the 
intention  of  these  laws  is,  to  be  the  guardians  of  justice,  and  to  redress 
injuries. 

As  all  the  works  of  men  are  imperfect,  human  laws  may  be  unjust ; 
which  could  never  be,  if  justice  had  its  origin  from  law,  as  the  author  seems 
here  to  insinuate. 

Justice  requires,  that  a  member  of  a  state  should  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  state,  when  they  require  nothing  unjust  or  impious.  There  may,  there- 
fore, be  statutory  rights  and  statutory  crimes.  A  statute  may  create  a*right 
which  did  not  before  exist,  or  make  that  to  be  criminal  which  was  not  so 
before.  But  this  could  never  be  if  there  were  not  an  antecedent  obligation 
upon  the  subjects  to  obey  the  statutes.  In  like  manner,  the  command  of  a 
master  may  make  that  to  be  the  servant's  duty,  which,  before,  was  not  his 
duty ;  and  the  servant  may  be  chargeable  with  injustice  if  he  disobeys,  because 
he  was  under  an  antecedent  obligation  to  obey  his  master  in  lawful  things. 

We  grant,  therefore,  that  particular  laws  may  direct  justice  and  determine 
property,  and  sometimes  even  upon  very  slight  reasons  and  analogies,  or 
even  for  no  other  reason  but  that  it  is  better  that  such  a  point  should  be  de- 
termined by  law  than  that  it  should  be  left  a  dubious  suDJect  of  contention. 
But  this,  far  from  presenting  us  with  the  conclusion  which  the  author 
would  establish,  presents  us  ^vith  a  contrary  conclusion.  For  all  these  par- 
ticular laws  and  statutes  derive  their  whole  obligation  and  force  from  a  ge- 
neral rule  of  justice  antecedent  to  them,  to  wit.  That  subjects  ought  to  obey 
the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  author  compares  the  rules  of  justice  with  the  most  frivolous  super- 
stitions, and  can  nnd  no  foundation  for  moral  sentiment  in  the  one  more 
than  in  the  other,  excepting  that  justice  is  requisite  to  the  well  being  and 
existence  of  society. 

It  is  very  true,  that,  if  we  examine  mine  and  ihine  by  the  senses  o^ sight, 
smell  or  touchy  or  scrutinize  them  by  the  sciences  of  medicine,  chemistry/  or 
physics,  we  perceive  no  difference.     But  the  reason  is,  that  none  of 
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senses  or  sciences  are  the  jud^ei*  i>f  right  or  wrong,  or  can  give  any 
caption  of  theinj   any  more  tlian  the  ear  of  colour,  or  the  eye  of 
Every  man  of  couinmii  understanding,  and  every  savage,  wh^n  lie 
ids  moral  faculty  to  those  ol^jects,  perceives  a  JlfTerence  a»  clearly 
perceives  daylight.    When  that  &enae  or  faculty  is  not  oonsulled^  in 
do  wc  c<-»nsult  everj'  other  in  a  question  of  right  and  ivrong* 

To  perceive  that  justico-  tenas  to  the  good  of  mankind,  would  Uy 
moral  ohligatitni  upon  us  to  he  just^  unless  we  be  conscious  of  a  mcvid 
gation  to^do  what  tends  to  the  good  uf  mankind. 

If  such  a  moral  ohligation  be  admitted^  why  may  we  not  admit  a 
obligation  to  do  injury  to  no  man  ? 

The  lust  ohligation  is  as  easily  conceived  as  the  firstj  and  there  is  m 
evidence  of  its  existence  in  human  nature. 

The  IftHt  argument  in  a  dilemmaj  and  is  thus  expressed  :  **  T^^  '^^^ 
seems  obvious.  As  justice  evidently  teuds  to  promole  public 
to  support  civil  society,  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  either  deiiven  iron 
reflecting  on  that  tendency,  or,  like  hunger^  tliirst  and  other  appeltt«^^  re- 
sentment, love  of  life,  attaclmient  to  olispring,  and  other  paasuiir  ~~ — 
from  a  simple  original  instinct  in  the  human  breast,  which  natOFr 
planted  £K)r  like  salutary  purposes.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it 
That  propcrtyi  which  is  the  o!>ject  of  justice^  is  also  distingntshed  by  • 
simple  original  instinct,  and  is  not  asct^rtained  by  any  argument  or 
tiou.     But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of  such  an  instinct  .^"  ficc, 

I  doubt  not  but  Mr*  Hume  has  heard  of  a  principle  called  co 
which  nature  bus  implanted  in  the  humau  breast.  Whether  he  will  eiU  it 
u  simple  original  iustinet,  I  know  not^  as  he  gives  that  naine  to  all  ottr  a^ 
l^etites  and  to  all  our  passions.  From  this  principle^  I  think,  we  derive  IM 
sentiment  of  justice, 

As  the  eye  not  only  gives  us  the  conception  of  colours,  but  inak< 
oeivc  one  l>ody  to  have  one  colour,  and  another  bixly  another  ;  and  aa  out  tf^ 
son  nut  only  gives  us  the  conception  of  true  and  false,  but  makes  ua  ptfoott 

one  proposition  to  be  true  and  another  to  be  false;  so  our  (xm " 

nior:U  faculty,  not  only  gives  us  the  conception  of  honest  and 
but  makes  us  perceive  one  kind  of  conduct  to  be  honest.,  another  to  be 
honest.     Bv  this  foculty  we  perceive  a  uuTit  in  honest  coodaclj^  aod  a 
merit  in  dislionest*  without  regard  to  public  utility. 

That  these  sentiments  are  not  the  effect  of  education  or  of  acquired 
we  have  the  same  reason  to  conclude,  as  that  our  jH.'reeption  of  what  It 
and  what  false  is  not  tiie  effect  of  education  or  of  acquired  habita,  '~ 
have  been  men  who  professed  to  belie\^e,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  i 
any  one  proposition  rather  than  its  ctmtrary  ;  but  I  never  yet  heafd  af  a 
man  wha  had  the  effrontery  to  profess  himself  to  he  under  tm  oblj^atidfttf 
honour  or  liuuesty,  of  truth  or  justice,  in  his  dealings  with  men. 

Nor  doeji  this  faculty  of  conscience  require  innuti'  ide  v  ofptoprfty,  aal 
oj' ihc  various  nmtf*  o/  acquis  hig  and  iranfjrrring  it,  orinurifc  id  ran  of  kmM 
und  it'futior^f  q/  prciors  itnd  cJtatictUors  andjutitSf  anymore  thiwi  the  fc» 
cuhy  of  seeing  rcfpiires  innate  ideas  of  C4ilours,  or  that  the  faculty  oCi 
auning  requires  innate  ideas  of  cones,  cylinders  and  spheres. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  NATURK  AND  OBLIGATION  OF  A  CONTRACT. 

TiiK  obligation  of  contracts  and  promises  is  a  matter  so  sacred^  and  of 
such  consequence  to  human  society^  that  speculations^  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken  that  obligation  and  to  perplex  men's  notions  on  subjects 
so  plain  and  so  important^  ought  to  meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  all 
honest  men. 

Some  such  speculations^  I  think,  we  have  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals ;  and  my  design  in  this  chapter  is,  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  of  a  contract  or  promise,  and  on  two  passages  of  that 
author  on  this  subject. 

I  am  fjAr  from  saying  or  thinking  that  Mr.  Hume  meant  to  weaken  men's 
obligations  to  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  or  that  he  had  not  a  sense  of  these 
obligations  himself.  It  is  not  the  man  I  impeach,  but  his  writings.  Let  us 
think  of  the  first  as  charitably  as  we  can,  while  we  freely  examine  the  im- 
port and  tendency  of  the  last. 

Although  the  nature  of  a  contract  and  of  a  promise  is  perfectly  under- 
stood by  all  men  of  common  understanding ;  vet,  bv  attention  to  the  one- 
rations  of  mind  signified  by  the  words,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge 
of  these  metaphysical  subtilties  which  have  been  raised  about  them.  A  pro- 
mise and  a  contract  differ  so  little  in  what  concerns  the  present  disquisition 
that  the  same  reasoning  (as  Mr.  Hume  justly  observes)  extends  to  both. 
In  a  promise,  one  party  only  comes  under  the  obligation,  the  other  acquires 
a  right  to  the  prestation  promised.  But  wc  give  the  name  of  a  contract  to 
a  transaction  in  which  each  party  comes  under  an  obligation  to  the  other, 
and  each  reciprocally  acquires  a  right  to  what  is  promised  by  the  other. 

The  Latin  word  pactum  seems  to  extend  to  ooth ;  and  the  definition 
given  of  it  in  the  Civil  Law,  and  borrowed  from  Ulpian,  is,  Duorum 
piuriumve  in  idem  placitum  consensus,  Titius,  a  modem  civilian,  has  en- 
deavoured to  make  this  definition  more  complete,  by  adding  the  words, 
Obligntionis  Ikite  consiitucndce  vel  toUenda:  causa  datus.  With  this  ad- 
dition, the  definition  is,  That  a  contract  is  the  consent  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  the  same  thing,  given  with  tlie  intention  of  constituting  or  dissolv- 
inglawfully  some  obligation. 

This  definition  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other  that  can  be  given  ;  yet,  I 
believe,  every  man  will  acknowledge  that  it  gives  him  no  clearer  or  more 
distinct  notion  of  a  contract  than  he  had  before.  If  it  is  considered  as  a 
strictly  logical  definition,  I  believe  some  objections  might  be  made  to  it ; 
but  I  forbear  to  mention  them,  because  I  believe  that  similar  objections 
might  be  made  to  anv  definition  of  a  contract  that  can  be  given. 

Nor  can  it  be  interred  from  this,  that  the  notion  of  a  contract  is  not 
perfectly  clear  in  every  man  come  to  years  of  understanding.  For  this  is 
common  to  many  operations  of  the  mind,  that  although  we  understand  them 
perfectly,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  confounding  them  with  any  thing  else ; 
yet  we  cannot  define  them  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  by  a  genus  and  a 
specific  difference.  And  when  we  attempt  it,  we  rather  darken  than  give 
light  to  them. 
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Is  t!iere  any  thing  more  distinctly  understood  by  all  men,  Uum  wlmt  h  h 
to  see,  to  hear,  to  remember,  to  jud^e  ?  Yet  it  i&  tbc  mofst  difficult  ikiig 
in  the  world  10  define  these  operations  according  to  the  roles  of " 
iinitiou.  But  it  is  not  more  difficult  than  it  is  useless. 

Sometimes  philosopliers  attempt  to  define  them  ;  but,  if  ^ 
their  definitions,  we  shall  find,  that  they  amount  to  no  more  than  giviiig  mm 
sjTionyTnous  word  for  another,  and  commonly  a  worse  for  a  better*  Bo  wlw» 
we  define  a  contract,  by  calling  it  a  consent,  a  convention,  an  figre«n 
what  ia  this  but  giv'ing  a  synonymous  word  for  it,  mid  a  word  tluLt  It 
thcr  more  expressive  nor  better  understood  ? 

One  boy  has  a  top,  another  a  scourj^c  ;  says  the  first  to  the  other,  If  yw 
will  lend  me  yonr  scourge  as  long  as  I  can  keep  up  my  top  mrith  it,  yia 
shall  next  have  the  top  as  long  as  you  can  keep  it  up.  Agreed,  aaym  die 
other  This  is  a  contract  perfectly  untlerstood  by  both  parties,  tliot^li  tlleT 
never  heard  of  the  definition  given  by  Ulpian,  or  by  Titius.  And  e^Am 
them  knows,  that  be  is  injured  if  the  other  breaks  tbe  bargain,  and  tikit  be 
does  wrong  if  he  breaks  it  himself. 

The  operations  of  tlie  human  miud  may  be  divided  into  twa  *>i^«"f  tif 
solitary  and  the  social.  As  promises  and  contracts  belong  to  the  last  dai* 
it  may  be  proper  to  explain  this  di^nsion. 

I  call  those  operations  soHtor^^  which  may  be  performed  hf  a  ntan  ill  w^ 
litnde.  without  intercourse  with  any  other  intelligent  being/ 

I  call  those  operations  iocitd,  which  necessarily  imply  social  tntmomi 
\s\t\\  some  other  intelligent  being  who  bears  a  part  in  t)iem. 

A  man  may  see,  and  hear,  and  rememljcr,  ana  judge,  and  reason  ;  lleviy 
deliberate  and  fiirm  purposes,  and  execute  them,  without  the  intervrntMi 
tif  any  other  intelligent  tieing.  They  are  solitary  acts-  But  when  be  adu 
a  question  for  information,  when  he  testifies  a  (act,  when  he  give  a  ooCBtnaiid 
to  his  servant,  when  he  makes  a  promise,  or  enters  into  a  oontraet^  time 
are  social  acts  of  mind,  and  can  have  no  existence  w^ithout  the  intervditM 
i>f  some  other  intelligent  beings  who  acts  a  part  in  them.  Betwcn  tiff 
operations  of  the  mind,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  proper  names  I  I 
called  so/knrff,  and  those  I  have  called  social ^  there  is  this  very 
distinction,  that,  in  the  solitary,  the  expression  of  them  by  H'ords,  or  any 
other  sensible  sign,  is  accidental.  They  may  exist,  and  Ik*  complete,  witlMift 
being  expressed,  without  being  known  to  any  other  [lerson.  But,  in  tiM 
social  operations,  the  expression  is  essential.  Tliey  cannot  exiat 
being  expressed  by  words  or  signs,  and  known  to  the  otlier  party* 

If  iisiture  hnd  not  made  man  capable  of  such  social  uj>enitionji  rf 
and  furnished  him  witli  a  language  to  express  them,  he  might  thijik.  ml 
reason,  and  deliberate,  and  will ;  be  might  have  desires  and  aversjooft,  jw 
and  sorrow  ;  in  a  w<jrd,  he  might  exert  all  those  ojH^rations  of  mind,  ivlin 
tbc  m-iters  in  logic  and  pueuniat<»U)g\'  have  su  copiously  described  ;  hoV  it 
tlie  same  time,  he  would  still  be  a  solitary  being,  even  when  in  a  crnnnl ;  it 
would  be  imj)i*ssibk*  for  him  to  put  a  question,  or  give  a  command,  to  mk 
a  favour,  or  testify  a  fact,  to  make  a  promise  or  a  bargain- 

1  take  it  to  be  the  common  opinion  of  philosophers,  that  the  social  OMta- 
tionsof  the  hnman  mind  are  not  speci^cally  dinerent  from  the  at^iLary,  and 
that  they  arc  only  various  n^mlifications  or  com[:»o{iitioU9  of  otir  amitan 
operations,  and  may  be  rt»solved  into  them, 

It  Is  f  '^'  "  1  probably,  that*  in  cnumemting  the  operatioikft  af  ti« 
mind,   !  ly  are  mentioned,  and  no  notice  at  ftll  talceti  of  lltt 

aoeial.  *^  *>^i>'y  arc  familiar  to  every  man,  and  have  oamoi  in  nil  laft* 
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I  apprehend^  however,  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible,  to  resolve  our  social  operations  into  any  moaification  or  composition 
of  the  solitary :  and  that  an  attempt  to  do  this  would  prove  as  ineffectual, 
as  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  resolve  all  our- social  affections  into 
the  selfish.  The  social  operations  appear  to  be  as  simple  in  their  nature  as 
the  solitary.  They  are  found  in  every  individual  of  the  species,  even  be« 
fore  the  use  of  reason. 

The  power  which  man  has  of  holding  social  intercourse  with  his  kind, 
bv  asking  and  refusing,  threatening  and  supplicating,  commanding  and 
obeying,  testifying  and  promising,  must  either  be  a  distinct  faculty  given 
by  our  Maker,  and  a  part  of  our  constitution,  like  the  powers  of  seemg  and 
Rearing,  or  it  must  be  a  human  invention.  If  men  have  invented  this  art 
of  social  intercourse,  it  must  follow  that  every  in^vidual  of  the  species  must 
have  invented  it  for  himself.  It  cannot  be  taught,  for  though,  when  once 
carried  to  a  certain  pitch,  it  may  be  improved  by  teaching ;  yet  it  is  im- 
possible it  can  begin  in  that  way,  because  all  teaching  supposes  a  social  in« 
tercourse  and  language  already  established  between  the  teacher  and  the 
learner.  This  intercourse  must,  from  the  very  first,  be  carried  on  by  sen- 
sible signs ;  for  the  thoughts  of  other  men  can  be  discovered  in  no  other 
wav.  I  think  it  is  likewise  evident,  that  this  intercourse,  in  its  beginning 
at  least,  must  be  carried  on  by  natural  signs,  whose  meaning  is  understood 
by  both  parties,  previous  to  all  compact  or  agreement.  For  there  can  be 
no  compact  without  signs,  nor  without  social  intercourse. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  social  intercourse  of  mankind,  consisting 
of  those  social  operations  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  the  exercise  of  a 
fJEiculty  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  no  less  than 
the  powers  of  seeing  and  hearing.  And  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  this  in- 
tercourse, God  has  given  to  man  a  natural  language*  by  which  his  social 
operations  are  expressed,  and  without  which,  the  artihcial  languages  of 
articulate  sounds,  and  of  writing,  could  never  have  been  invented  by  human 
art. 

The  signs  in  this  natural  language  are  looks,  changes  of  the  features, 
modulations  of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  the  body.  All  men  understand 
this  language  without  instruction,  and  all  men  can  use  it  in  some  degree. 
But  they  are  most  expert  in  it  who  use  it  most.  It  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  language  of  savages,  and  therefore  they  are  more  expert  in  the  use  of 
natural  signs  than  the  civilized. 

The  language  of  dumb  persons  is  mostly  formed  of  natural  signs ;  and 
they  are  all  great  adepts  in  this  language  of  nature.  All  that  we  rail  action 
ana  pronunciation,  in  the  most  perfect  orator,  and  the  most  admired  actor, 
is  nothing  else  but  superadding  the  language  of  nature  to  the  language  of 
articulate  sounds.  The  pantomimes  among  the  Romans  carried  it  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection.  For  they  could  act  part  of  comedies  and  tra- 
gedies in  dumb  show,  so  as  to  be  understood,  not  only  by  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  this  entertainment,  but  by  all  the  strangers  that  came  to 
Rome  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth. 

For  it  may  be  observed  of  this  natural  language  (and  nothing  more  clearly 
demonstrates  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  human  constitution),  that  although  it 
require  practice  and  study  to  enable  a  man  to  express  his  sentiments  by  it 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  yet  it  requires  neither  study  nor  practice  in 
the  spectator  to  understand  it.  The  knowledge  of  it  was  before  latent  in 
the  mind,  and  we  no  sooner  see  it,  than  we  mimediately  recognise  it,  as 
we  do  an  acquaintance  whom  we  had  long  forgot,  and  could  not  have  de- 
scribed ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  see  him,  than  we  know  for  certain  that  he  ^ 
the  yery  man. 
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This  knowledge,  in  all  mankind,  of  the  natural  signs  of  Jneilii 
and  sentiments*  is  indeed  so  like  to  reminiscence,  that  it  aeems  lo  li«Te  | 
Plflto  to  conct^ivc  all  human  knowledge  to  be  of  that  kind. 

It  is  not  by  reasoning,  that  all  mankind  know,  that  an  open  countev 
and  a  placid  eye.  is  a  sign  of  amity  :  tliat  a  contracted  brow«  and  « 
look,  is  a  sign'af  anger.     It  is  unt  from  reason  that  we  Icam  to  knofw  1 
natural  signs  of  eon  renting  and  refusing,   of  affirmiiig  and  deayingii 
thrift ening  and  supplicating. 

No  man  can  perceive  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  feigns  of  t 
operations,  and  the  things  signified  by  them.  But  we  are  so  formed  by  I 
Author  of  our  nature,  that  the  operations  themselves  become  riaible  as  ll 
were  by  their  natiind  signs*  'lliis  knowledge  resembles  remintac^iicc^  in 
tbis  respect,  that  it  is  immediate.  We  form  the  a>ncIusioQ  witli  grvtt 
assurance,  without  knowing  any  premises  from  which  il  may  be  dr»wa  hf 
reasoning. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  intention  of  the  present  iJiiitilry,  to 
consider  more  particularly,  in  wliat  degree  the  social  intercourse  is  tMitiDlIf 
and  a  part  of  our  constitutinn  ;  how  far  it  is  of  human  invention. 

It  is  sulhcient  to  observe,  that  this  intercouri^  of  human  minds,  hf 
which  tlieir  thouglits  and  sontimeuta  are  exchanged,  and  their  mttda  txami^ 
togetlier,  as  it  were,  is  common  to  the  whole  species  from  infancy. 

Like  our  other  |)owers,  its  tirst  beginnings  are  weak,  and  scareelv  ptr- 
ceptible*  But  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  we  can  perceive  some  com ailltticiliai 
of  sentiments  !>etween  the  nurse  and  her  nursclingt  before  it  is 
old.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that,  if  both  had  grown  out  of  tlie  eorlli*  i 
had  never  seen  another  human  face,  they  would  be  able  in  a  §ew 
converse  together. 

There  appears  indeed  to  be  some  degree  of  aocitd  interooime 
brute  animals,  and  between  some  of  them  and  nian«  A  dog  esulla  m  tlM 
caresses  of  his  master,  and  is  humbled  at  his  displeasure.  Bui  tJitri  wn 
two  operations  of  the  social  kind,  of  winch  the  brute  animaU  Mem  to  \m 
altogether  ineapuble.  They  can  neither  plight  their  vcmcity  by  I 
nor  their  fidelity  by  tuiy  engagement  or  proniise.  If  nsture 
them  capable  of  tliese  operations,  they  would  have  had  h  kngtiji^  U^  ex- 
press them  by,  as  man  has :   But  of  this  we  see  no  appearance. 

A  fox  is  Siiid  to  use  stratagems,  but  he  cannot  Lie ;  because  he  r«nil 
give  his  testimony,  or  plight  his  veracity.  A  dog  is  said  to  be  £nitlilkl  H 
nis  master ;  but  no  more  is  meant  but  that  he  is  alfectiunate»  fur  Uc 
came  under  any  engagement.  I  see  no  evidence  that  any  brute  ; 
cjipable  of  either  giving  testimony,  or  making  a  promise. 

A  dumb  man  cannot  speak  any  more  than  a  fox  or  A  dug ;  but  be 
give  his  testimony  by  signs  as  early  in  life  us  other  men  otin  do  bj 
He  knows  what  a  lie  is  as  early  m  other  men,  and  liates  it  as  ntndl*  lit 
can  plight  his  faith ^  and  is  sensible  of  the  obligation  of  a  promise  or  eoo- 
traet. 

It  is  therefore  a  prerogative  of  man,  that  he  con  communicate  hia  kamv* 
ledge  of  facts  by  testimony,  and  enter  into  en-  '  «»eenK 

tract.    God  has  given  him  these  pmvers  by  u 

distinguislies  him  from  at]  brute  animals.  AuJ  wiivUiu'  ihn}'  arc  _ 
powers,  or  resolvable  into  other  original  powers,  it  is  evident  %hMl  |Ji«f 
spring  up  in  the  human  niind  at  an  early  period  of  life^  and  am  Ibttiidia 
every  individual  of  the  species,  whether  savage  or  civilized* 

Tueae  prerogative  powers  of  man,  like  all  his  citbcr  poMnara,  nsua  W 
for  same  end,  and  for  a  good  end*     And  if  we  ooiiaa4er  a  littic  Ctr* 
the  eeonomy  of  natufe»  m  i^Vakii  ^q  \t\U  ^nart  of  the  hiioiaii  osih 
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stitution^  we  shall  perceive  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  the  structure  of  it^  and 
discover  clearly  our  duty  in  consequence  of  it. 

It  is  evident^  in  the Jirst  place^  that  if  no  credit  was  given  to  testimony, 
if  there  was  no  reliance  upon  promises^  they  would  answer  no  end  at  all, 
not  even  that  of  deceiving. 

Secondly,  Supposing  men  disposed  by  some  principle  in  their  nature  to 
rely  on  declarations  and  promises ;  yet  if  men  found  in  experience,  that 
there  was  no  fidelity  on  the  other  part  in  making  and  in  keeping  them,  no 
man  of  common  understanding  would  trust  to  them,  and  so  they  would 
become  useless. 

Hence  it  appears,  thirdly,  That  this  power  of  giving  testimony,  and  of 

Sromising,  can  answer  no  end  in  society,  unless  there  be  a  considerable 
egree,  both  of  fidelity  on  the  one  part,  and  of  trust  on  the  other.  These 
two  must  stand  or  fall  together,  and  one  of  them  cannot  possibly  subsist 
without  the  other. 

Fourthly,  It  may  be  observed,  that  fidelity  in  declarations  and  promises, 
and  its  counterpart,  trust  and  reliance  upon  them,  form  a  system  of  social 
intercourse,  the  most  amiable,  the  most  useful,  that  can  be  among  men. 
Without  fidelity  and  trust,  there  can  be  no  human  society.  There  never 
was  a  society,  even  of  savages,  nay  even  of  robbers  or  pirates,  in  which 
there  was  not  a  great  degree  of  veracity  and  of  fidelity  among  themselves. 
Without  it  man  would  be  the  most  dissocial  animal  that  (^  has  made. 
His  state  would  be  in  reality  what  Hobbes  conceived  the  state  of  nature 
to  be,  a  state  of  war  of  every  man  against  every  man ;  nor  could  this  war 
ever  terminate  in  peace. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  man  is  evidently  made  for 
living  in  society.  His  social  affections  show  this  as  evidently  as  that  the 
eye  was  made  for  seeing.  His  social  operations,  particularly  those  of  testi- 
fying and  promising,  make  it  no  less  evident. 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that  if  no  provision  were  made  by 
nature,  to  engage  men  to  fidelity  in  declarations  and  promises,  human 
nature  would  be  a  contradiction  to  itself,  made  for  an  end,  yet  without 
the  necessary  means  of  attaining  it ;  as  if  the  species  had  been  furnished 
with  good  eyes,  but  without  the  power  of  opening  their  eye-lids.  There 
are  no  blunders  of  this  kind  in  the  works  of  God.  Wherever  there  is  an 
end  intended,  the  means  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  attainment  of  it ;  and 
so  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  case  before  us. 

For  we  see  that  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  understanding 
declarations  and  promises,  are  led  by  their  constitution  to  rely  upon  them. 
They  are  no  less  led  by  constitution  to  veracity  and  candour  on  their  own 
part.  Nor  do  they  ever  deviate  from  this  road  of  truth  and  sincerity,  until 
corrupted  by  bad  example  and  bad  company.  This  disposition  to  smcerity 
in  themselves,  and  to  give  credit  to  otners,  whether  we  call  it  instinct,  or 
whatever  name  we  give  it,  must  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  their  consti- 
tution. 

So  that  the  things  essential  to  human  society,  I  mean  good  faith  on  the 
one  part,  and  trust  on  the  other,  are  formed  by  nature  in  the  minds  of 
children,  before  they  are  capable  of  knowing  their  utility,  or  being  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  cither  of  duty  or  interest. 

When  we  grow  up  so  far  as  to  have  the  conception  of  a  right  and  a 
wrong  in  conduct,  the  turpitude  of  lying>  falsehG<>d,  and  dishonesty,  is 
discerned  nut  by  any  train  of  reasoning,  but  by  an  immediate  perception. 
For  we  see  that  every  man  disapproves  it  in  others,  even  those  who  are 
conscious  of  it  in  themselves. 

Every  man  thinks  himself  injured  and  ill  \i8ftA.,  mi\  l«^  \^ss\s5ot^«o^ 
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when  he  is  imposed  upon  by  it*     Every  man  takes  it  ns  a  reproMli 
falibchood  h  impntcd  t€i  hirn.     These  ore  the  clearest   erideo€9«i 
men  disapprove  of  talsehond,  when  their  judgment  la  not  biaased^ 

I  know  of  no  evidence  that  luiis  been  given  of  any  nation  sa  mJe  lui 
to  have  these  sentiments.  It  is  certain  that  dumb  p**onlc  have  ibiOi, 
discover  them  ahoiit  the  same  period  of  life  in  which  tliey  appear  111 
who  speak.  And  it  may  reasonably  be  thought,  tliat  dumb  pcrtona,  M 
that  time  of  life^  have  had  as  little  ^nlvantagc,  with  regard  to  UKifvlay  firiB 
their  education »  as  the  greatest  sava^^esi 

Kvery  man  come  to  years  of  re  fleet  ion  ^  when  he  pledges  bin  ▼«!nieiljr  •€ 
fidelity*  thinks  he  has 'a  right  to  be  credited,  and  is  affronted  if  He  ii  not 
But  there  cannot  he  a  shadow  of  riglit  to  be  credited,  unlc^  there  br  m 
oldigation  to  gfiod  faith.  For  right  on  one  hand  necessarily  impiio  obli- 
gation on  the  other. 

Wlien  we  see  that  in  the  most  savage  state  that  ever  wba  known  of  llit 
human  race,  men  have  always  lived  in  societies  greater  or  less>  this  of  itictf 
is  a  proof  from  fiict,  ihat  they  have  had  that  sense  of  their  oblijj^^Alioii  to 
fidelity,  without  which  no  human  society  can  subsist. 

From  these  ubscrvations,  I  think  it  appears  very  evident^  that 
on  one  part,  and  trust  on  the  other,  are  essential  to  that  ifitercootie 
men  whicli  we  call  human  society ;  so  the  Author  of  oar  nature  bat  ondt 
wise  provision  for  perpetuating  them  flmong  men,  in  that  degree  tbil  ii 
necessary  to  human  society,  in  all  the  different  periods  of  hutnaii  U$tt  tti 
in  all  the  stages  of  human  improvement  and  degeneracy. 

In  early  years  we  have  an  innate  disposition  to  them,  ht  rrper  j«an 
we  feel  our  obligation  to  fidelity  as  much  as  to  any  mtiral  i1  Ass^ftt. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  aillateral  inducemeiJ  :^  virtus* 

from  considerations  of  prudence,  which  are  obviou»  to  cvrry  umi  flil 
reflects:  such  as,  tlmt  it  creates  trust,  the  most  eifcctnal  engine  of  liomm 
power;  that  it  requires  no  artifice  or  concealment,  dreads  no  dricctiaa; 
that  it  inspires  courage  and  ma^naniouty,  and  is  the  miturnl  ally  af  cfvij 
virtue  ;  so  that  there  is  no  virtue  whatsoever j  to  which  tiur  nattlfal  nMyt 
tiou  appears  more  strong  or  more  apparent* 

All  observation  or  two,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  cajilract,  iriU  bv 
sulHcient  for  the  present  purjwse. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  prestation  promised  nuist  be  undemtiMid  bf  belli 
parties.  One  party  engages  to  do  such  a  tiling,  another  '* — — •  --^  tIm* 
engagement.     An  engagement  to  do,  one  doe^  nut  know  \^  iitf 

be  made  nor  accepted.     It  is  no  lcs6  obvious,  that  n  coiitr»ci  is  u  vxuuatm/ 
transaction. 

But  it  ought  to  he  observed,  that  the  will,  which  is  etiaentinl  to  a  eiA> 
tract,  is  only  a  will  to  engage,  or  to  become  bound.  We  niu»t  bevruvif 
t"onfoun*ling  this  will,  with  a  will  to  perform  what  w**  have  e 
1  he  last  ciU)  signify  nothing  else  than  an  intention  and  fixed  |mii 
do  what  we  have  engaged  to  do.  The  will  to  become?  lM»nfifl« 
confer  a  right  upon  the  other  party,  is  indeed  the  very  eitsenee  i«f  a  m^ 
ti  V  t  the  purpose  of  ful6lfii^  our  engagement  in  no  part  of  iJie  oa* 

*'  I. 

^^^»e  is  a  vilif;iry  act  of  mind,  which  lays  no  ♦-,'  ^^  ||^ 

ofinff-f^  ;trty  Hfrht  on  auother,      A  fraudul  iai  na^ 

^'  of  not    performing  his  engngruient.     Bat 

;o  w^ith  regard  to  his  obligatioti,      lit  k  m 

Um?  UtineKt  man,  who  contrncts  with  a  fixed  purpoao  of  Hi^ 
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may  be  a  purpose  without  any  contract.  A  purpose  is  no  contract^  even 
when  it  is  declared  to  the  person  for  whose  bench t  it  is  intended.  I  may 
say  to  a  man^  I  intend  to  do  such  a  thing  for  your  benefit^  but  I  come 
under  noiengagement.  Every  man  understands  the  meaning  of  this  speech^ 
and  sees  no  contradiction  in  it :  whereas,  if  a  purpose  declared  were  the 
same  thing  with  a  contract,  such  a  speech  would  be  a  contradiction,  and 
would  be  the  same  as  if  one  should  say,  I  promise  to  do  such  a  thing,  but 
I  do  not  promise. 

All  this  is  so  plain  to  every  man  of  common  sense,  that  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  be  mentioned,  had  not  so  acute  a  man  as  Mr.  Hume 
grounded  some  of  the  contradictions  he  finds  in  a  contract,  upon  con- 
founding a  will  to  engage  in  a  contract  with  a  wiU  or  purpose  to  perform 
the  engagement. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  speculations  of  that  author  with  regard  to 
contracts. 

In  order  to  support  a  favourite  notion  of  his  own,  that  justice  is  not  a 
natural  but  an  artificial  virtue,  and  that  it  derives  its  whole  merit  from 
its  utility,  he  has  laid  down  some  principles  which,  I  think,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  subvert  all  faith  and  fair  dealing  among  mankind. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  p.  40,  he  lays  it 
down  as  an  undoubted  maxim.  That  no  action  can  be  virtuous  or  morally 
good  unless  there  be,  in  human  nature,  some  motive  to  produce  it,  distinct 
from  its  morality.  Let  us  apply  this  undoubted  maxim  in  an  instance  or 
two.  If  a  man  keeps  his  word,  from  this  sole  motive,  that  he  ought  to  do 
so,  this  is  no  virtuous  or  morally  good  action.  If  a  man  pays  his  debt, 
from  this  motive,  that  justice  requires  tliis  of  him,  this  is  no  virtuous  or 
morally  good  action.  If  a  judge  or  an  arbiter  gives  a  sentence  in  a  cause, 
from  no  other  motive  but  regard  to  justice,  this  is  no  virtuous  or  morally 
good  action.  These  appear  to  me  to  be  shocking  absurdities,  which  no 
metaphysical  subtil ty  can  ever  justify. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  every  human  action  takes  its  deno- 
mination and  its  moral  nature  from  the  motive  from  which  it  is  performed. 
That  is  a  benevolent  action,  which  is  done  from  benevolence.  That  is 
an  act  of  gratitude,  which  is  done  from  a  sentiment  of  gratitude.  That 
is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God,  which  is  done  from  a  regard  to  his  command. 
And,  in  general,  that  is  an  act  of  virtue  which  is  done  from  a  regard  to 
virtue. 

Virtuous  actions  are  so  far  from  needing  other  motives,  besides  their 
being  virtuous,  to  give  them  merit,  tliat  their  merit  is  then  greatest  and 
most  conspicuous,  when  every  motive  that  can  be  put  in  the  opposite  scale 
is  outweighed  by  the  sole  consideration  of  their  being  our  duty. 

This  maxim,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Hume,  That  no  action  can  be  virtuous 
or  morally  good,  unless  there  be  some  motive  to  produce  it  distinct  from 
its  morality,  is  so  far  from  being  undoubtedly  true,  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
false.  It  was  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  maintained  by  any  moralist,  but  by 
the  Epicureans ;  and  it  savours  of  the  very  dregs  of  that  sect.  It  agrees 
well  with  the  priociples  of  those  who  maintained,  that  virtue  is  an  empty 
name,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  no  regard,  but  in  as  far  as  it  ministers  to 
pleasure  or  profit. 

I  believe  the  author  of  this  maxim  acted  upon  better  moral  principles 
than  he  wrote ;  and  that  what  Cicero  says  of  Epicurus,  may  be  applied 
to  him:  lledarguitur  ipse  a  sese,  vincunlurque  script  a  ejus  probilate  ipsiui 
ei  moribus,  ei  ut  alii  existima  ntur  dice  re  melius  guam  /acerCy  sic  ille  mihi 
VidHarJacere  melius  quam  dicere. 

u  u  2 
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B«t  let  us  sec  liow  he  applies  this  inaxim  to  contracts.  I  give  jroa  i 
words  from  the  place  formerly  cited.  *'  I  suppiise,"  tajB  he,  *'  a 
tit  have  lent  nie  a  fiuiii  of  money,  on  con di lion  that  it  be  restored  In  m  i 
days;  and,  after  the  expirattoti  of  the  tenn  agreed  on,  he  denmods  t^ 
sum.  I  ask,  what  reason  or  motive  have  I  to  restore  the  money  ?  It  wffl 
perhaps  be  said,  that  my  regard  to  jiustico  and  abhorrence  of  riilanj  wmi 
knavery,  arc  ^uHicieiit  reasons  for  me,  if  I  have  the  least  grain  of  Koifecity^ 
or  sense  of  duty  and  obligation.  Aiid  thi^s  answer,  uo  doubt,  isjitsliM 
satisfactory  to  man  in  his  civilized  state,  and  when  trained  up 
to  a  certain  discipline  and  education.  But,  in  Im  nide  and  more  i 
conditioUi  if  you  are  pleased  to  call  such  a  condition  natural,  this  i 
wonld  be  rejected  as  perfectly  unintelligible  and  sophisticjil/' 

The  doctrine  we  arc  taught  in  this  passage  is  this,  That  though  i 
in  a  dualized  slate,  and  when  trained  up  acci»rding  to  a  certain  diaciB 
and  education.,  may  have  a  regard  to  justice,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vil 
and  knavery,  and  some  sense  of  duty  and  obligation ;  yet  to  a  inan  in  kn 
rude  and  more  natural  condition,  the  considerations  nf  honeaty,  justaee* 
duty>  and  obligation,  will  he  perfectly  unintelligible  and  sophisticaL  And 
this  is  brought  as  an  argument  to  show,  that  justice  is  not  a  nnturtd  ImH 
an  artificial  virtue. 

I  shall  otfer  some  obser\^ations  on  this  argument. 

1 .  Although  it  may  be  true,  that  what  is  unintelligible  to  man  in  1 
rude  state  may  be  intelligible  to  him  in  his  civilized  state,  I  canooC 
ceive,  that  what  \^  Bophistical  in  tlie  rude  state  should  change  its  lu 
and  iMicome  ju.st  reasoning  when  man  h  more  improved,  Wluil  m  ■ 
sophii^m,  will  always  he  so ;  nor  can  any  change  in  the  stMte  of  thm  per- 
son who  judges,  make  that  to  be  just  reasoning  which  before  wa»  mipt^*^  ~* 
Mr.  Hume's  argument  ret|uires,  that  to  man  in  his  rude  state,  the  ; 
to  justice  and  hi»nesty,  should  not  only  appear  to  be  s^iphi&tical,  but  i 
really  be  so.  If  the  motivcH  were  just  in  themselves,  then  jostioc^  i 
Im*  a  natural  virtne,  although  the  rude  man,  by  an  error  of  fais 
ment,  thought  otherwise.  But  if  justice  be  not  a  natural  virtue,  whtcJl  i 
the  point  Mt.  Hume  intends  to  prove,  then  every  argument  by  wliidh 
man  in  his  natural  state  may  be  urged  to  it.  must  be  a  sophism  in  tttlhf, 
and  not  in  ajjpcarance  only  ;  and  the  effect  of  discipline  and  educatioo  is 
the  civilized  state  can  only  be  to  make  those  motives  to  juatice  appear  jvtt 
and  satisfactory,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  sophistical, 

2.  It  were  to  Ix'  wished,  that  this  ingenions  anthor  had  shown 
that  8tate  of  man,   in  whicli  the  obligation  to  honesty,  and  an  whha 
of  villany,  appear  perfectly  unintelligible  and  sophistical,  fthould  be  Ilk 
two r J?  natural  siatc^ 

It  is  the  nature  of  Iiuman  society  to  lie  progressive,  aa  much  as  it  it  tBr 
nature  of  the  rndividnaL  In  the  individual,  the  »>tnte  of  infancy  Irndi  t« 
that  of  childhfKid,  childhi»od  to  youth,  youth  to  manh<i<id,  and  ?>*nnhwHl  tB 
old  {ige.  If  one  should  say,  that  the  state  of  infancy  is  a  more  nrntimd 
Btate  than  that  of  manhood  or  of  old  age,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  thlt  wvold 
he  words  without  any  meaning.  In  like  manner,  in  human  aoeietj» 
is  a  natural  pr*>gress  from  rudeness  to  civilization,  from  igriorance  tfi  f 
ledge.  What  jieriod  of  this  progT(!tiS  shall  we  call  man'»  natiiml 
To  me  they  appear  all  etpially  natural.  Every  state  of  sixrief  y  ia  < 
n;ii       '       1 1  rrein  inen  have  access  to  exert  their  natural  pov  ^    it% 

pr  L  ts,  and  ta  improve  those  powers  by  the  means  y\  .r« 

tiou  alfurda* 

indeedt  shows  some  timidity  in  alfirming  the  nMk  sta 
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be  the  more  natural  state  of  man ;  and,  therefore,  adds  this  qualifying 
parenthesis,  If  you  are  pleased  to  call  such  a  condition  natural. 

But  it  ought  to  be  observed.  That  if  the  premises  of  his  argument  be 

weakened  by  this  clause,  the  same  weakness  must  be  communicated  to  the 

conclusion ;  and  the  conclusion,  according  to  the  rules  of  good  reasoning, 

'    ought  to  be,  ITiat  justice  is  an  artificial  virtue,  if  you  be  pleased  to  call  it 

artificial. 

3.  It  were  likewise  to  be  wished,  that  Mr.  Hume  had  shown  from  fact, 
that  there  ever  did  exist  such  a  state  of  man  as  that  which  he  calls  his 
more  natural  state.  It  is  a  state  wherein  a  man  borrows  a  sum  of  money, 
on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  restore  it  in  a  few  days ;  yet  when  the  time 
of  payment  comes,  his  obligation  to  repay  what  he  borrowed  is  perfectly 
unintelligible  and  sophistic^.  It  woula  have  been  proper  to  have  given 
at  least  a  single  instance  of  some  tribe  of  the  human  race  that  was  found 
to  be  in  this  natural  state.  If  no  such  instance  can  be  given,  it  is  probably 
a  state  merely  imaginary ;  like  that  state,  which  some  have  imagined, 
wherein  men  were  Quran  Outangs,  or  wherein  they  were  fishes  with  tails. 

Indeed,  such  a  state  seems  impossible.  That  a  man  should  lend  without 
any  conception  of  his  having  a  right  to  be  repaid,  or  that  a  man  should 
borrow  on  the  condition  of  paying  in  a  few  days,  and  yet  have  no  con- 
ception of  his  obligation,  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  contradiction. 

I  grant  that  a  humane  man  may  lend  without  any  expectation  of  being 
repaid ;  but  that  he  should  lend  without  any  conception  of  a  right  to  be 
repaid,  is  a  contradiction.  In  like  manner,  a  fraudulent  man  may  borrow 
without  an  intention  of  paying  back ;  but  that  he  should  borrow,  while 
an  obligation  to  repay  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to  him,  this  is  a  con- 
tradiction. 

The  same  author  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Morals,  sect.  3, 
treating  of  the  same  subject,  has  the  following  note : 

"  'Tis  evident  that  the  will  or  consent  alone  never  transfers  property, 
nor  causes  the  obligation  of  a  promise,  (for  the  same  reasoning  extends  to 
both),  but  the  will  must  be  expressed  by  words  or  signs,  in  order  to  impose 
a  tie  upon  any  man.  The  expression  being  once  brought  in  as  sub- 
servient to  the  will,  soon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  promise ;  nor 
will  a  man  be  less  bound  by  his  word,  thougn  he  secretly  give  a  different 
direction  to  his  intention,  and  withhold  the  assent  of  his  mind.  But 
though  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occasions,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
mise, yet  it  does  not  always  so ;  and  one  who  should  make  use  of  any 
expression,  of  which  he  knows  not  the  meaning,  and  which  he  uses  without 
any  sense  of  the  consequences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay, 
though  he  knows  its  meaning;  yet  if  he  uses  it  in  jest  only,  and  with  such 
signs  as  show  evidently  he  has  no  serious  intention  of  binding  himself,  he 
would  not  be  under  any  obligation  of  performance  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  words  be  a  perfect  expression  of  the  will  without  any  contrary  signs. 
Nay,  even  this  we  must  not  carry  so  far  as  to  imagine,  that  one  whom, 
from  our  quickness  of  understanding,  we  conjecture  to  have  an  intention 
of  deceiving  us,  is  not  bound  by  his  expression  or  yerbal  promise,  if  we 
accept  of  it,  but  must  limit  this  conclusion  to  those  cases,  where  the  signs 
are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  of  deceit.  All  these  contradictions 
are  easily  accounted  for,  if  justice  arises  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to 
society,  but  will  never  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis.*' 

Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  this  great  moralist  and  acute  metaphysician, 
that  the  principles  of  honesty  and  fidelity  are  at  bottom  a  bundle  of  con- 
tradictions.    Thii  is  one  part  of  his  moral  system  whicli,  I  cannot  hel|^ 
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thinking,  liordors  upon  lict'ntitmsness.  It  surely  tends  to  givt?  a  Tfery  un- 
favourable notion  of  tliat  cardinal  virtue,  without  which  no  tnan  ua  * 
title  t«i  he  cilled  an  honest  tniin.  What  regard  can  a  man  r»ai'  to  the  riitnc 
of  fidelity,  who  helieves  that  its  essential  rules  contradict  efich  ollws^ 
Can  a  man  he  hound  by  cunt rit did ury  rules  of  conduct  ?  No  inare^  stti«l|f« 
than  he  can  be  bountl  to  heheve  contradictory  principles. 

He  tells  US|  *'  That  all  these  contradictions  arc  cttsily  accounted  for,  if 
justice  arises  entirely  from  its  uRcfulncsa  to  society,  but  will  nevef  be 
explained  upon  any  other  hypothesis." 

I  know  not  indeed  what  is  meant  by  accounting  for  cantmdtirtkiiit,  m 
explaining  them.  I  apprehend,  that  no  hypothcisis  can  make  thitt  wlilii 
is  a  contradiction  to  be  no  contradiction.  Iloweverj  without  atlenipl^i; 
to  account  for  these  contradictions  upon  his  own  hyjmthesis,  Ik*  pn^ 
nounces^  in  a  decisive  tone,  that  they  will  never  be  explained  tipoti  mmj 
other  liypothcsia. 

What  if  It  shall  appear,  that  the  contradictious  mentioned  iji  tliii 
paragraph  do  all  take  their  rise  from  two  capital  mif^takes  the  autKor  W 
made  with  regard  to  the  nature  tif  promise's  and  contractus ;  and  if,  irlaa 
these  are  corrected,  there  shall  n<>t  iip{iear  a  shadow  of  contradiclioci  ka  the 
cases  put  by  him  ? 

The  first  mistake  Is,  That  a  promise  is  some  kind  of  mil,  ooiiaefit»  fir  Im* 
tentiouj  which  may  be  expressed,  or  may  not  be  expressed.  This  is  to  Bm- 
take  the  nature  of  a  promii»e :  For  no  will,  no  consent  or  intetitioit,  iIhI 
is  not  exiircssedj  is  a  promise.  A  promise,  Wing  a  social  trunsactiogi  lir* 
tween  two  particSi  without  being  expressed,  can  have  no  existence- 

Another  capital  mistake  that  runs  through  the  passage  cif«"d  is, 
this  will,  consent,  or  intent iuu,  which  makes  a  promise,  is  a  will  or  iiiL„ 
tion  to  perform  what  we  promine.  Every  man  knows  that  there  mmj  lw« 
fraudulent  promise  made  without  intention  of  performing.  Hm  the  Ib- 
tention  to  perform  the  promise,  or  not  to  perforin  it,  whether  the  ttitesitjaB 
he  known  to  the  other  party  or  not,  makes  no  part  of  tlie  promise  ;  it  k  • 
solitary  act  of  the  mind,  and  can  neither  constitute  nor  disisolve  «■ 
obligation*  What  makes  a  nromise  is,  that  it  he  expressed  to  the  other  party 
with  understandiitg,  and  with  an  intention  to  become  bound,  and  tbai  it  ^ 
accepted  by  him. 

Carrying  these  remarks  along  with  us,  let  us  review  the  pasaigt  died* 
lir^f^    He  observes^  that  the  will  or  consent  alone  does  not  cmmt  Ikr 
obligation  of  a  promiHC,  but  it  must  be  expressed. 

I  answer:  The  will  not  expressed  is  not  a  promise:  and  ia  it  a  ooa- 
tradiction  that  that  which  is  not  a  promise  should  not  cause  ike  cilijigil]^ 
of  a  promise  ?  He  goes  on  :  The  expression  being  once  brought  in  m  ^"^ 
servient  to  the  will,  soon  brconfes  a  principal  part  of  the  promiRe-  II 
is  supposed,  that  the  expression  was  not  originallv  a  con    '  paff 

the  promise,  hut  it  soon  lecames  such.     It  is  l>rouglit  in  li>  i  br  «iiW 

servient  to  the  pnimisc  which  was  made  before  by  tJie  will.    If  Air,  Iliiw 
had  considered,  that  it  is  the  expression  accompanied  with  uni 
and  will  to  lieeome  Imund  that  constitutes  a  promise,  he  would  ne^er 
said,  that  the  expression  soon  liecome*  a  part,  and  is  brought  In  at 
servient. 

He  adds,  Nor  will  a  man  lie  less  bound  by  his  word»  ihoagli  lie  arcfetlj 
give  a  different  direction  to  his  intention,  and  withholds  tKc  aaatiti  «f  li» 
mind. 

*riic  case  here  put  needs  some  cxplicatttut.  Either  it  means,  tlttl  the 
mar  and  voluntarily  givca  his  word,  without  any  ' 
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giving  Ills  word,  or  that  he  gives  it  without  the  intention  of  Iceeping  it, 
and  performing  what  he  promises.  The  last  of  these  is  indeed  a  possible 
case,  and  is^  I  apprehend,  what  Mr.  Hume  means.  But  the  intention  of 
keeping  his  promise  is  no  part  of  the  promise,  nor  does  it  in  the  least 
affect  the  obligation  of  it,  as  we  have  often  observed. 

If  the  author  meant  that  the  man  may  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
give  his  word,  without  the  intention  of  giving  his  word,  this  is  im- 
possible: For  such  is  the  nature  of  all  social  acts  of  the  mind,  that, 
as  they  cannot  be  without  being  expressed,  so  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pressea  knowingly  and  willingly,  but  tney  must  be.  If  a  man  puts  a 
question  knowingly  and  willingly,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  at  the 
same  ime  will  not  to  put  jt.  If  he  gives  a  command  knowingly  and 
willingly,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  at  the  same  time  will  not  to  give 
it.  We  cannot  have  contrary  wills  at  the  same  time.  And,  in  like  manner, 
if  a  man  knowingly  and  wiUingly  becomes  bound  by  a  promise,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  at  the  same  time  will  not  to  be  bound. 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that  when  a  man  knowingly  and  willingly  gives 
his  word,  he  withholds  that  will  and  intention  which  makes  a  promise,  is 
indeed  a  contradiction ;  but  the  contradiction  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
mise, but  in  the  case  supposed  by  Mr.  Hume. 

He  adds,  though  the  expression^  for  the  most  part,  makes  the  whole  of 
the  promise,  it  does  not  always  so. 

I  answer.  That  the  expression,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  with  under- 
standing, and  will  to  engage,  never  makes  a  promise.  Tlie  author  here 
assumes  a  postulate  which  nobody  ever  granted,  and  which  can  only  be 
grounded  on  the  impossible  supposition  made  in  the  former  sentence.  And 
as  there  can  be  no  promise  without  knowledge  and  will  to  engage,  is 
it  marvellous  that  words  which  are  not  understood,  or  words  spoken  in  jest, 
and  without  any  intention  to  become  bound,  should  not  hsve  the  effect  of 
a  promise  ? 

The  last  case  put  by  Mr.  Hume  is  that  of  a  man  who  promises  fraudu- 
lently with  an  intention  not  to  perform,  and  whose  fraudulent  intention 
is  discovered  by  the  other  party,  who,  notwithstanding,  accepts  the  promise. 
He  is  bound,  says  Mr.  Hume,  by  his  verbal  promise.  Undoubtedly  he  is 
bound,  because  an  intention  not  to  perform  the  promise,  whether  known  to 
the  other  party  or  not,  makes  no  part  of  the  promise,  nor  affects  its  obliga- 
tion, as  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  evident,  that,  to  one  who  attends 
to  the  nature  of  a  promise  or  contract,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of 
contradiction  in  the  principles  of  morality  relating  to  contracts. 

It  would  indeed  appear  wonderful  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hume  should 
have  imposed  upon  himself  in  so  plain  a-  matter,  if  we  did  not  see  fre- 
quent instances  of  ingenious  men,  whose  zeal  in  supporting  a  fovourite 
hy|)othesis  darkens  their  understanding,  and  hinders  them  from  seeing 
what  is  before  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THAT  MORAL  APPROBATION  IMPLIES  A  BBAL  JUDGMENT. 

The  approbation  of  good  actions,  and  disapprobation  of  bad,  are  so 
{amiliar  to  every  man  come  to  years  of  understanding,  that  it  seems  struiige 
there  should  be  any  dispute  about  their  nature. 

Whether  we  reflect  upon  our  own  conduct,  or  attend  to  the  conduct  of 
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others  witli  whom  we  live^  or  of  whom  we  heiir  or  read,  we  raniMit  bd|i 
approving  of  gome  things^  disapproving  of  others^  and  regarding  msuij  wllli 
perfect  indifference. 

These  operations  of  our  minds  we  are  conscious  of  every  day  and  i 
every  hour  we  live.  I^len  of  ripe  understanding  aie  capable  af  re' 
upon  them^  and  of  attending  to  what  pa&i^s  in  their  own  tlioii^ts  < 


occasions;  jetj  for  half  a  century^  it  has  Lteen  a  serious  dispute  s 
philosophers,  what  this approhatioii  and  disapprobation  is;  Wbellicr 
be  a  real  judj^ient  inclutled  in  it,  which,  like  all  other  judgmenlSy 
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be  true  or  false ;  or,  Whether  it  include  no  more  but  sume  agrcenlilis  m 
uneasy  feeling,  in  the  person  who  approveis  or  disapproves. 

Mr,  Hume  observes  very  ju^stly,  that  this  is  a  controversy  liarttd  ^hit» 
Before  the  modern  system  of  ideas  and  impressions  was  in troducscd,  nollai^ 
could  have  appeared  more  absurd  than  to  say,  that  when  I  coxidcfiio  t 
man  for  what  he  has  donOj  I  pass  no  judgment  ut  all  about  tlie  man,  Imt 
only  express  some  uneasy  feeling  in  myself* 

Nor  did  the  new  system  pri»duce  this  discovery  at  once^  but  g^radoally,  If 
several  steps,  according  as  its  consequences  were  more  accurately  tnei^ 
and  its  spirit  more  thoroughly  imbibed  by  successive  philosophers. 

Des  Cartes  and  Mr  Lucke  went  no  farther  than  to  maintain,  thai  tke 
secondary  qualities  of  body*  heat  and  cold,  soiiud,  colour,  taste,  and  ttadl. 
which  we  perceive  and  judge  to  he  in  the  externid  objectj,  are  mere  Ibdi^p 
or  sensations  in  our  miiids^  there  being  nothing  in  Uidies  tlicmtalfii  \ 
which  these  names  can  l>c  apjdied  ;  and  that  the  office  of  the 
senses  is  not  to  juilge  of  external  tilings,  but  only  to  give  us  ideas  or  s 
tioiis,  from  which  we  are  by  reasoning  to  deduce  the  existence  of  i 
w^orld  iviihuut  us,  as  well  as  we  can* 

Arthur  Collier  and  Bishop  Berkeley  discovered,  from  the  \ 
that  the  primary^  as  well  as  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies,  aodl  a^  d- 
tcnsjouj   ^gure,  solidity,  motion,  are  only  sensations  in  our  minda;  eal 
therefore,  that  tliere  is  no  material  world  without  us  at  alL 

The  same  philosophy,  when  it  came  to  t>e  applie<l  to  mattera  of  tMili 
dificovered  that  beauty  and  deformity  are  not  any  thing  in  the  ebjeda  li 
which  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ascribed  them^  bal  eoliii 
feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  next  step  was  an  easy  Cfmscquence  from  all  the  preceding^  tkit 
moral  jipprobatjon  and  disapprobation  are  not  judgment,  whicli  niital  be 
true  or  falsi*,  but  barely  agreeable  and  uneasy  feelings  or  aensiations. 

Mr.  Hume  made  the  last  step  in  this  progress,  and  crowned  tlie  aytfeoii 
by  what  he  calln  his  hypoihesisf  to  wit^  that  belief  is  more  properly  aa  ad 
of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 

Beyond  this  I  think  no  man  can  go  in  this  tracks  sensalion  erfetliBC 
is  all ;  and  what  is  left  to  the  cc^itative  part  of  our  nature,  I  am  qoC  "^J* 
to  comprehend, 

I  have  had  occasion  ^o  consider  each  of  these  paradoxes,  exoepliiii 
which  relates  to  morals,  in  Essnj/M  on  the  JttteUectnal  f'atiifrA  of 
and,  though  they  be  strictly  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  mw^ltm 
which  has  produced  them,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  they  are  taotfl* 
sislent  with  just  notions  of  our  intelleetual  powers,  no  less  than  ihev  m 
with  the  common  sense  and  common  knguoge  of  mankind.  Aad  IbI%  I 
think,  will  like^^  i  with  regard  to  the  eonclusian  relating  laflMcik» 

t^  ******  *hat  moral  ition  is  only  an  agreeable  feelings  and  imvI  a  laol 

uliiguity  aa  much  us  possible,  let  us  attend  to  the 
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of  feeling  and  of  judgment.  These  operations  of  the  mind,  perhaps,  cannot 
be  logically  defined ;  out  they  are  well  understood^  and  easily  distinguished^ 
by  their  properties  and  adjuncts. 

Feeling,  or  sensation,  seems  to  be  the  lowest  d^ee  of  animation  we  can 
conceive.  We  give  the  name  of  animal  to  every  being  that  feels  pain  or 
pleasure ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  inanimate  and 
animal  creation. 

We  know  no  being  of  so  low  a  rank  in  the  creation  of  God,  as  to  possess 
this  animal  power  only  without  any  other. 

We  commonly  distinguish  feel'mg  from  thinking,  because  it  hardly  de- 
serves the  name ;  and  though  it  be,  in  a  more  general  sense,  a  species  of 
thought,  is  least  removed  from  the  passive  and  inert  state  of  things  inani- 
mate. 

A  feeling  must  be  agreeable,  or  uneasy,  or  indifferent.  It  may  be  weak 
or  strong.  It  is  expressed  in  language  either  by  a  siAgle  word,  or  by  such 
a  contexture  of  words  as  may  be  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  proposition, 
but  such  as  cannot  by  themselves  make  a  proposition.  For  it  implies 
neither  affirmation  nor  negation ;  and  therefore  cannot  have  the  qualities 
of  true  or  false,  which  distinguish  propositions  from  all  other  forms  of 
speech,  and  judgments  from  all  other  acts  of  the  mind. 

That  I  have  such  a  feeling,  is  indeed  an  affirmative  proposition,  and  ex- 
presses testimony  grounded  upon  an  intuitive  judgment.  But  the  feeling 
is  only  one  term  of  this  proposition ;  and  it  can  only  make  a  proposition 
when  joined  with  another  term,  by  a  verb  affirming  or  denying. 

As  feeling  distin^ishes  the  animal  nature  from  the  inanimate ;  so  judging 
seems  to  distinguish  the  rational  nature  from  the  merely  animal. 

Though  judgment  in  general  is  expressed  by  one  word  in  language,  as 
the  most  complex  operations  of  the  mind  may  be ;  yet  a  particular  judg- 
ment can  only  be  expressed  by  a  sentence,  and  by  that  kind  of  sentence 
which  logicians  call  a  proposition,  in  which  there  must  necessarily  be  a  verb 
in  the  indicative  mooa,  either  expressed  or  understood. 

Every  judgment  must  necessarily  be  true  or  false,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  proposition  which  expresses  it.  It  is  a  determination  of  the 
understanding,  with  regard  to  what  is  true,  or  false,  or  dubious. 

In  judgment,  we  can  distinguish  the  object  about  which  we  judge,  from 
the  act  of  the  mind  in  judging  of  that  object.  In  mere  feeling  there  is  no 
such  distinction.  The  object  of  judgment  must  be  expressed  by  a  pro- 
position ;  and  belief,  disbelief,  or  doubt,  always  accompanies  the  judgment 
we  form.  If  we  judge  the  proposition  to  be  true,  we  must  believe  it ;  if 
we  judge  it  to  be  false,  we  must  disbelieve  it ;  and  if  we  be  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  be  true  or  false,  we  must  doubt. 

The  toothach,  the  headach,  are  words  which  express  uneasy  feelings ; 
but  to  say  that  they  express  a  judgment  would  be  ridiculous. 

That  the  sun  is  greater  than  th^  earth,  is  a  proposition,  and  therefore  the 
object  of  judgment;  and  when  affirmed  or  denied,  believed  or  disbelieved, 
or  doubted,  it  expresses  judgment ;  but  to  say  that  it  expresses  only  a 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  him  that  believes  it,  would  be  ridiculous. 

These  two  operations  of  mind,  when  we  consider  them  separately,  are 
very  different,  and  easily  distinguished.  When  we  feel  without  judging, 
or  judge  without  feeling,  it  is  impossible,  without  very  gross  inattention, 
to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

But  in  many  operations  of  the  mind,  both  are  inseparably  conjoined  under 
one  name ;  and  when  we  are  not  aware  that  the  operation  is  complex,  we 
may  take  one  ingredient  to  be  the  whole,  and  overlook  the  other. 
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In  f(>rnior  ages,  that  moral  pnwer^  by  whteli  human  aetiona  OOg^l  to  lie 
regtilatyd,  wiuh  oaUcd  inL^on^  und  considered,  both  by  |ibilo8d|iliiim 
the  vul^ur,  as  the  power  of  judging  what  we  ought,  and  wluit  w* 
not  to  do. 

This  IS  very  fully  exprpsscd  by  Mr.  Plume,  in  his  Treatiae  of  Ht 
Nature,  Hook  II,  Part IIJ,  Sect.  3,  **  Nothing  h  more  usual  in  i 
and  even  in  common  life,  than  to  talk  of  the  combat  of  passion  and  i 

to  give  the  preference  to  reason,  and  assert  that  men  are  only  so  fkr  fL_ ^_ 

as  they  conform  themselves  to  its  dictates*  Every  rational  crciitiire,  it  il 
aaid,  is  obliged  to  regulate  his  actions  by  reason ;  and  if  any  otber  nNUm 
or  principle  challenge  the  direction  of  his  conduct,  he  aught  to  oppoK  ilt 
till  it  be  entirely  subdued,  or,  at  least,  brought  to  a  conformity  Ui 
superior  principle.  On  t!iia  method  of  thinking,  the  greatest  part  of  I 
philosophy,  ancient  and  modern,  seems  to  1)^  founded/* 

That  those  philosophers  attended  chiefly  to  the  judging  power  of  «mt 
moral  faculty,  appears  froin  the  names  they  gave  to  its  opemlums,  auid  hwm 
the  whole  of  their  language  concerning  it 

Tiie  modern  philosophy  luis  led  men  to  attend  chiefly  to  their  i 
and  feelings,  and  thereby  to  resolve  into  mere  feeling,  complex  actovfi 
mind,  of  uhich  feeling  is  only  one  ingredient. 

I  had  occasion,  in  the  preceding  Essays,  to  observe.  That  several  i 
tions  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  give  one  name,  and  consider  ai 
compounded  of  mt^re  simjde  acts,  inseparably  united  in  our  eon 
and  that  in  theise,  sensation  or  feeling  often  makes  one  ingredient. 

Thus  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  ore  com}Hiunded  of  an  uii«ifc| 
sen«tation^  and  the  desire  of  food  or  drink.  In  our  litnievtdent  ulfcctiaBa^ 
tliere  is  both  an  agreeable  feeling,  and  a  desire  of  happiness^  to  ihtt  ohjcti 
of  our  affection ;  and  malevolent  afiections  have  ingredienta  of  a  cvotmj 
nature. 

In  these  instances,  senstition  or  feeling  is  inse{>aiably  conjoined  nrlUt  d(^ 
sire.  In  other  instances,  we  find  sensation  inseparably  conjoiii^^d  irki 
judgment  or  belief,  and  that  in  two  different  ways.  In  sonie  instanor%»  the 
judgment  or  belief  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  sensation,  and  to  be 
regulated  by  it.  In  other  instances^  the  sensation  is  the  cimaBqvbaKm  of 
Uie  judgment. 

When  ^ve  perceive  an  external  object  by  our  senseSj  we  hare  a  sciwlMi 
conjoijjL'd  witli  a  firm  belief  of  tlie  existence  and  sensible  qualitiea  of  iht 
external  object.  Nor  has  all  the  subtlety  of  metaphysics  been  able  tii  dk- 
join  what  nature  has  conjoined  in  our  constitution.  De^  Cartes  and  Locfce 
endeavoured,  by  reationing,  to  deduce  the  existence  of  external  ob|ccts  &iMl 
our  sensations,  but  in  ram.  Subsequent  philosophers,  iindiiig  no  ruaao 
for  this  connexion,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  Wiief  of  external  abpets 
as  being  unreasonable :  btit  this  attempt  is  no  les&  vain.  Xatlinfi  hM 
d*iomed  us  to  believe  the  testimony  of  iiur  senses,  whether  we  caa  g^  a 
good  reason  for  doing  so  or  not. 

In  this  instance,  the  belief  or  judgment  is  the  consequence  of  tb«  mk 
aation,  as  the  sensation  is  tlie  consequence  of  the  inipnmon  made  00  1 
organ  gf  sense,  

Rut  in  most  of  the  operations  of  mind  in  which  judguu-rit  or  htikd  k 
combined  with  feeling,  the  feeling  is  the  ctmsequencc  of  the  judgiti«ist»  mui 
is  regidated  by  it. 

Thus,  an  account  of  the  {innd  conduct  of  a  friend  at  a  distance  ||I«ei  m§ 
Lure^able  fi^elij  contrary  account  would  give  uic  a  very  t 

vs^  depend  entirely  upon  my  In-dief  nCthe  i 

port 
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In  hope^  there  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  depending  upon  the  belief  or  ex- 
pectation of  good  to  come :  Fear  is  made  up  of  contrary  ingredients ;  in 
CNyth^  the  feeling  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  belief. 

La  the  respect  we  bear  to  the  worthy,  and  in  our  contempt  of  the  worth- 
less^ there  is  both  judgment  and  feeling,  and  the  last  depenos  entirely  upon 
die  first. 

'  The  same  may  be  said  of  gratitude  for  good  offices,  and  resentment  of 
injuries. 

Let  me  now  consider  how  I  am  affected  when  I  see  a  man  exerting  him- 
self nobly  in  a  good  cause.  I  am  conscious  that  the  effect  of  his  conduct 
on  my  mind  is  complex,  though  it  may  be  called  by  one  name.  I  look  up 
to  his  virtue,  I  approve,  I  admire  it.  In  doing  so,  I  have  pleasure  indeed, 
or  an  agreeable  feeling ;  this  is  granted.  But  I  find  myself  interested  in 
his  success,  and  in  his  fame.  This  is  affection ;  it  is  love  and  esteem,  which 
is  more  than  mere  feeling.  The  man  is  the  object  of  this  esteem ;  but  in 
mere  feeling  there  is  no  object. 

I  am  likewise  conscious,  that  this  agreeable  feeling  in  me,  and  this  esteem 
of  him,  depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  I  form  of  his  conduct.  I  judge 
that  this  conduct  merits  esteem ;  and  while  I  thus  judge,  I  cannot  but 
esteem  him,  and  contemplate  his  conduct  with  pleasure.  Persuade  me  tliat 
he  was  bribed,  or  that  he  acted  from  some  mercenary  or  bad  motive,  im- 
mediately my  esteem  and  my  agreeable  feeling  vanish. 

In  the  approbation  of  a  good  action,  therefore,  there  is  feeling  indeed,  but 
there  is  also  esteem  of  the  agent;  and  lx)th  the  feeling  and  the  esteem 
depend  upon  the  judgment  we  form  of  his  conduct. 

When  1  exercise  my  moral  faculty  about  my  own  actions  or  those  of  other 
men,  I  am  conscious  that  I  judge  as  well  as  feel.  I  accuse  and  excuse,  I 
acquit  and  condemn,  I  assent  and  dissent,  I  believe  and  disbelieve,  and 
doubt.     These  are  acts  of  judgment,  and  not  feelings. 

Every  determination  of  the  understanding  with  regard  to  what  is  true 
or  false,  is  judgment.  That  I  ought  not  to  steal,  or  to  kill,  or  to  bear  false 
witness,  are  propositions,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  am  as  well  convinced  as 
of  any  proposition  in  Euclid.  I  am  conscious  that  I  judge  them  to  be  true 
propositions ;  and  my  consciousness  makes  all  other  arguments  unnecessary, 
with  regard  to  the  operations  of  my  own  mind. 

That  other  men  judge,  as  well  as  feel,  in  such  cases,  I  am  convinced, 
because  they  understand  me  when  I  express  my  moral  judgment^  and 
express  theirs  by  the  same  terms  and  phrases. 

Suppose  that,  in  a  case  well  known  to  both,  my  friend  says.  Such  a  man 
did  well  and  xioorihUy ;  his  conduct  is  highly  approveable.  This  speech, 
according  to  all  rules  of  interpretation,  expresses  my  friend's  judgment  of 
the  man's  conduct.  This  juogment  may  be  true  or  false,  and  I  may  agree 
in  opinion  with  him,  or  I  may  dissent  from  him  without  offence^  as  wc 
may  differ  in  other  matters  of  judgment. 

Suppose  again,  that  in  relation  to  the  same  case,  my  friend  says.  The 
tnan^s  conduct  gave  me  a  very  agreeable  feeling. 

This  speech,  if  approbation  oe  nothing  but  an  agreeable  feeb'ng,  must 
have  the  very  same  meaning  with  the  first,  and  express  neither  more  n<nr 
less.     But  this  cannot  be,  for  two  reasons. 

Fhrst,  Because  there  is  no  rule  in  grammar  or  rhetoric,  nor  any  usage  in 
language,  by  which  these  two  speeches  can  be  construed,  so  as  to  have  the 
same  meaning.  The  first  expresses  plainly  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  the 
conduct  of  the  man,  but  says  nothing  of  the  speaker.  The  second  only 
testifies  a  fact  concerning  the  speaker,  to  wit,  that  he  had  such  a  €iift.\ss^« 
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AnothiT  reason  why  tbeso  two  speeches  cannot  mean  the  same  Uiing  k, 
that  the  first  uiiiy  be  curitradictcd  without  iiny  ground  of  otfence;  socii  cm- 
trndiction  being  only  a  difference  of  opinion,  wliich,  to  a  renftOQable  ttmBt 
gives  no  offence.     But  the  second  speech  cannot  be  contradicted  witbosi 


an  affront ;  fur,  as  every  man  tnust  know  his  own  feelings,  to  deny  IJftil  A 
man  had  a  feeling  which  he  affirms  he  had^  is  to  charge  him  with  f^wAmL. 

If  mural  apprubation  be  a  real  judgment,  which  prodooeji  an  nprcatilp 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  him  wim  jndgesj  both  speeches  are  perfectly  iotd- 
ligible,  in  the  mo^t  obiaous  and  literid  sense,  llieir  meaning  is  dilficrait^ 
but  they  are  related,  so  that  the  one  may  be  inferred  from  the  other*  as  w 
infer  the  effect  from  the  cause,  or  the  cause  from  the  effect.  I  know  tlul 
ivhat  a  man  judges  to  l>c  a  very  worthy  action,  he  Cfmtemplates  with  ptfa* 
sure  ;  and  what  he  contemplates  with  pleasure  must,  in  his  judgntient,  naif 
worth,  But  the  judgment  and  the  feeling  are  different  acts  of  his 
tliough  connected  as  cauivc  and  elfect-  He  can  express  either  the 
the  other  u'ith  perfect  pnMiriety ;  but  the  speech  which  expresses  his 

is  altt*gether  improper  unti  inept  t-o  express  his  judgment,  for  thia  i 

reason,  that  judgment  and  feeling,  though  in  some  caries  caimectcd« 
things  in  their  nature  different- 

If  wc  suppose,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  moral  approhation  is  nothing 
than  an  agreeable  fet'lingi  occasioned  hy  the  contemplation  of  an 
the  seciaid  speech  above  mentioned  lias  a  dlhtinct  meaning,  tmil  ex 

idl  that  is  meant  by  moral  approbation.    But  the  first  speech  either 

the  very  same  thing,  (which  cannot  be,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioMd). 
or  it  has  no  meaning* 

Now  we  may  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether.  In  conversation  up  in  hoflua 
characters,  such  speeches  as  the  first  are  not  as  frequent,  as  fumiliar^  a&d 
as  well  understood,  as  any  thing  in  language  j  and  whether  they  have  Ml 
been  common  in  all  ages  that  we  can  trace,  and  in  all  langtiages  ? 

This  doctrine,  therefore,  that  moral  approbation  is  merely  a  iipelii^ 
without  judgment,  necessarily  carries  along  with  it  this  consequence*  tksl 
a  form  of  speech,  upon  one  of  the  most  contmon  topics  of  discourse,  irittA 
either  has  no  meaningt  or  a  meaning  irreconcilable  to  all  rtiles  of  £rinniair 
or  rhetoric,  is  fonnd  to  be  common  and  familiar  in  all  languages,  ^md  m  aB 
ages  of  the  world,  while  every  man  knows  how  to  express  the  meaniiigi  if 


it  have  any,  in  plain  and  proper  hmguage. 

nee  1  thin 
on  which  it  hangs. 


Such  a  consequence  1  think  suthcient  to  sink  any  philosophical  < 


A  particular  language  may  have  some  oddity,  or  even  absurdity,  iatps* 
ducetf  by  some  man  of  eminence,  from  caprice  or  wrong  judgnK*ut,  ttmi 
lbJlovvx*d,  by  servile  imitators,  for  a  time,  till  it  be  detected,  and,  of  caB» 
sequence,  discountenanced  and  dropt ;  but  that  the  same  at^surdity  shoBli 
|iervaile  all  languages,  ihruugh  all  ages,  an<l  that,  after  being  delected  aai 
exjxised,  it  should  still  keep  its  countenance  and  its  place  in  language  m 
much  4is  before,  this  cim  never  be  while  men  have  understand! uj;. 

It  may  be  observed  by  the  \vay,  that  the  same  argument  may  be  a|>u 
w^ith  equal  force,  against  thtise  other  paradoxical  opinions  of  modem 
»ophy,  which  wt  before  mentioned  as  cjjnnected  with  this ;  such  aa_ 
beauty  and  deformity  i\re  not  at  all  in  the  objects  to  which  Ijingna^  i 


versaDy  ascribes  them,  but  are  merely  feelings  in  the  mind  uf  ihei 
that  the  secondary  qualities  are  not  in  extermd  objects^  hut  are 
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feelings  or  sensations  in  him  that  perceives  them  :  and,  in  general,  tlial  Q9X 
extenial  ;md  internal  senses  are  faculties  by  which  we  have  : 
feelings  unly«  but  by  which  we  do  not  judge* 
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That  every  form  of  speech^  which  language  affords  to  express  our  jud^« 
ment^  shoula^  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  languages,  be  used  to  express  what  is 
no  judgment ;  and  that  feelings,  which  are  easily  expressed  in  proper  lan- 
guage, should  as  universally  be  expressed  by  language  altogether  improper 
and  absurd,  I  cannot  believe ;  and  therefore  must  conclude,  that  if  lan- 
guage be  the  expression  of  thought,  men  judge  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
quauties  of  body  by  their  external  senses,  of  beauty  and  deformity  by  their 
taste,  and  of  virtue  and  vice  by  their  moral  faculty. 

A  truth  so  evident  as  this  is,  can  hardly  be  obscured  and  brought  into 
doubt,  but  by  the  abuse  of  words.  And  much  abuse  of  words  there  has 
been  upon  tlus  subject.  To  avoid  this,  as  much  as  possible,  I  have  used 
the  word  judgment,  on  one  side,  and  sensation  or  Jeeling,  upon  the  other ; 
because  these  words  have  been  least  liable  to  abuse  or  ambiguity.  But  it 
may  be  proper  to  make  some  observations  upon  other  words  that  have  been 
used  in  this  controversy. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  has  employed  two  sec- 
tions upon  it,  the  titles  of  which  are.  Moral  Distinctions  not  derived  from 
Reason,  and  Moral  Distinctions  derived  from  a  Moral  Sense. 

When  he  is  not,  by  custom,  led  unawares  to  speak  of  reason  like  other 
men,  he  limits  that  word  to  signify  only  the  power  of  judging  in  matters 
merely  speculative.  Hence  he  concludes,  "  Tnat  reason  of  itself  is  inactive 
and  perfectly  inert :"  That  ''  actions  may  be  laudable  or  blameable,  but 
cannot  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable :"  That  "  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason, 
to  prefer  the  destruction  of  the  whole  world  to  the  scratching  of  my  finger :" 
That  "  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  for  me  to  choose  my  total  ruin  to  pre- 
vent the  least  imeasiness  of  an  Indian,  or  of  a  person  wholly  unkno\vn  to 
me :"  That  "  reaspn  is,  and  ought  only  to  be,  the  slave  of  the  passions,  and 
can  never  pretend  to  any  other  office,  than  to  serve  and  obey  them." 

If  we  take  the  word  reason  to  mean  what  common  use,  both  of  philoso- 
phers, and  of  the  vulgar,  hath  made  it  to  mean,  these  maxims  are  not  only 
false,  but  licentious.  It  is  only  his  abuse  of  the  words  reason  and  passion, 
that  can  justify  them  from  this  censure. 

The  meaning  of  a  common  word  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  philosophical 
theory,  but  by  common  usage;  and  if  a  man  will  take  the  liberty  of 
limiting  or  extending  the  meaning  of  common  words  at  his  pleasure,  he 
may,  like  Mandeville,  insinuate  the  most  licentious  paradoxes  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  plausibility.  I  have  before  made  some  observations  upon  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  Essay  II,  Chap.  2,  and  Essay  III,  Part  3,  Chap.  1, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

When  Mr.  Hume  derives  moral  distinctions  from  a  moral  sense,  I  agree 
\vith  him  in  words,  but  we  differ  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  sense. 
Every  power  to  which  the  name  of  a  sense  has  been  given  is  a  power  of 
judging  of  the  objects  of  that  sense,  and  has  been  accounted  such  in  all 
ages ;  the  moral  sense  therefore  is  the  power  of  judging  in  morals.  But  Mr. 
Hume  will  have  the  moral  sense  to  be  only  a  power  of  feeling,  without 
judging :  this  I  take  to  be  an  abuse  of  a  word. 

Authors  who  place  moral  appobation  in  feeling  only,  very  often  use  the 
word  sentiment,  to  express  feeling  without  judgment.  This  I  take  like- 
wise to  be  an  abuse  of  a  word.  Our  moral  determinations  may,  with 
propriety,  be  called  moral  sentiments.  For  the  word  sentiment,  in  the 
English  lan^age,  never,  as  I  conceive,  signifies  mere  feeling,  but  judgment 
accompanied  with  feeling.  It  was  wont  to  signify  opinion  or  judgment  of 
any  kind,  but,  of  late,  is  appropriated  to  signify  an  opinion  or  judgment 
that  strikes  and  produces  some  agreeable  or  uneasy  emotion.    So  we  speak 
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of  sentiments  of  respect,  of  esteem,  of  gratitodc.  Bat  I  never  liettrd  the 
pain  of  tlic  gout,  or  uny  other  mere  feeling,  called  a  s«.>numeiit* 

Even  the  wovd  judgnfefii  has  l>eeii  usi-d  by  ^Ir.  Hume  to  express  " 
he  uminlains  to  be  only  a  feeling.     Treatise  of  Human    Nstlurc* 
3,  page  3»  *'  The  term  pcrm:pitQn  is  no  less  applicable  to  those  Jftdgn 
by  which  we  distinguish  moral  good  and  evil,  than  to  every  oCber  ^^ 

of  the  mind/'  Perliapshe  used  tins  word  inadvertentlv ;  for  1  tMnk  tfciif 
eimnot  be  a  greater  abuse  of  '^^ords,  than  to  put  )Viigauint  for  wbac  ht 
held  to  lie  mere  fet^ing 

All  the  words  most  commonly  used,  both  by  philnsophers  t&ad  bf  tk 
\nilgiir.  to  express  the  operations  of  our  moral  iriculty,  such  oai  decuiam, 
di termination,  senicnce^  approhntionf  disapprahutittnt  applnu^r^  cnwar^ 
praisr,  hi  time  t  necessarily  imjdy  judgment  in  their  meaniug.  When,  thfif* 
fore,  they  are  used  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  others  who  hold  lu>  oinniati,  \ 
signify  feelings  only,  this  is  an  abuse  of  words.     If  these  pi  r%^  ' 

to  speak  plainly  and  properly,  they  nuist,  in  discoursing  of  i    , 
these  words  altogether,  because  their  established  signification   in  the  1 
guage  is  cfintniry  to  what  they  would  expre^^s  by  tlicnu 

Thty  must  likewise  discard  from  morius  the  wordji  ovghi  and  ougki  mti^ 
whieh  verv  properly  expre^ia  judgment,  but  cannot  be  !•**»  f*  I  !«  meK 
feelings.     tJpon  tliese  words  jMr.  Hume  ha??  made  ii  partie  rvatiatt 

in  the  conclusion  of  his  first  section  above  mcDtioncd.  1  s,h»u*  ^«  ^c  u  in  Is 
own  words,  and  miike  some  remarks  upon  it* 

'^  I  cannot  forbear  adding  to  these  reasonings  an  ob«en*alion  irhiclinBift 
]>erhaps,  lie  found  of  some  importance.  In  every  system  nf  marulitj  wln^ 
I  have  iiitherto  met  with,  I  have  always  nmarked^  that  the  nuthor  m- 
ceeils  for  some  time  in  the  ordinary  way  of  reasoning,  and  cstJibl«ihe»^  iIm* 
being  of  a  God,  or  makes  observations  concerning  hum  "    :  . ;  whm^ 

a  sudden^  I  am  surprised  to  find,  that  instead  of  the  i  ul^tkMi*  9i 

propoiiitions  is  and  is  nof^  I  meet  with  no  proposition  tihit  mccfed 

with  an  '*ii^fu  or  an  ow£,'A/  not.     This  change  is  imperceptil'  , >,  Iianr* 

ever,  of  the  last  c«mserpience.  For  as  this  uttght  or  mt^ht  nut  exprcMs 
some  new  relation  or  altirmation,  it  is  neceswiry  that  it  sltould  be  oli»eiiid 
and  explained;  and,  at  the  same  time^  that  a  reason  i^onld  Ih?  girvn  far 
what  seems  altt»gethcr  inconceivable;  how  this  n<!W  reialion  Citn  bet 
deduction  frum  others  which  are  entirely  different  from  it.  But  m  ftnlheo 
do  not  conimonlv  use  thin  precaution,  f  shall  presume  to  recommonJ  it  U 
the  readers ;  ancl  am  persuaded,  that  this  small  attention  w  11 

the  vulgar  systems  of  morality,  and  let  us  seCt  that  the  dii  .  :  ,  :  ^  .ge 
and  virtue  is  not  founded  merely  on  thi!  rclatioats  of  objector  nor  ii  per^ 
ceived  by  reason." 

We  may  here  observe,  that  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  word«  «<«;^ 
and  ought  nat  express  some  relation  or  atiirmation  ;  but  a  relation  txt  afim- 
ution  which  Mr.  Hume  thought  inexplicable,  or«  at  Icii^t,  incansii»tcnt  witli 
hh  system  of  morals.  He  must,  therefore,  have  thought  that  thej  undbt 
not  to  be  u^ed  in  treating  of  that  subject. 

He  likew^ise  makes  two  demands^  and,  taking  it  for  granted  %hm%  ibty 
cannot  lie  satisfied,  is  persuaded,  that  an  attentiou  to  tliix  ia  aufllcsenl  Ia 
subvert  all  the  volptr  systems  of  morals. 

The  //V.\/  demand  is,  that  ought  and  uught  twt  be  explttiiicd. 

To  a  man  tlmt  undiT^tniuls  En::liKh,  there  are  surely  no  words  tl^ 
require  eatfikQaliiMi  Icm  Atq  not  all  men  Uiu^dit,  from  their  ^uxlf  ywrnn^ 
that  tJ  *o  lie,  nor  .'.teuK  nor  swear  falsely  ?    But  Mr,  Hiubk 

tiiinki  laderstiHKi  what  tliesc  preccpttt  mean,  or  mthcr  tltait 
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thej  arc  unintelligible.     If  this  be  so,  I  think  indeed  it  will  follow,  that 
all  the  vulgar  systems  of  morals  are  subverted. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  explains  the  word  oughl  to  signify  being 
obliged  by  duty ;  and  I  know  no  better  explication  that  can  be  given  of  it. 
The  reader  will  sec  what  I  thought  necessary  to  say  concerning  the  moral 
relation  expressed  by  this  word,  in  Essay  Ifl,  Part  3.  Chap.  5. 

The  stc'tnd  demand  is,  that  a  reason  should  be  given  why  this  relation 
should  be  a  deduction  from  others  which  are  entirely  different  from  it. 

This  is  to  demand  a  reason  for  what  does  not  exist.  The  first  principles 
of  morals  arc  not  deductions.  They  are  self-evident ;  and  their  truth,  like 
that  of  other  axioms,  is  perceived  Avithout  reasoning  or  deductions.  And 
moral  truths,  that  are  not  self-evident,  are  deduced,  not  from  relations  quite 
different  from  them,  but  from  the  first  principles  of  morals. 

In  a  matter  so  interesting  to  mankind,  and  so  frequently  the  subject  of 
conversation  among  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  as  morals  is,  it  may 
surely  be  expected,  that  men  will  express  both  their  judgments  and  their 
feelings  with  propriety,  and  consistently  with  the  rules  of  language.  An 
opinion,  therefore,  which  makes  the  language  of  all  ages  and  nations,  upon 
this  subject,  to  be  improper,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  language,  and  fit  to  be 
discarded,  needs  no  other  refutation. 

As  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  understood  reason  to  mean  the  power  by 
which  not  only  our  speculative  opinions,  but  our  actions,  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated, we  may  say,  with  perfect  propriety,  that  all  vice  is  contrary  to 
reason ;  that,  by  reason,  we  are  to  judge  of^what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well 
as  of  what  we  ought  to  believe. 

But  though  all  vice  be  contrary  to  reason,  I  conceive  that  it  would  not 
be  a  proper  definition  of  vice  to  say,  that  it  is  a  conduct  contrary  to  reason^ 
because  this  definition  would  apply  equally  to  folly,  which  all  men  distin- 
guish from  vice. 

There  are  other  phrases  which  have  been  used  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  as,  acting  contrary  to 
the  relations  of  thingHj  contrary  to  the  reason  of  thing.^^  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  to  the  truth  of  things,  to  abs/ute  fitness.  These  phrases  have  not 
the  authority  of  common  use,  which,  in  matters  of  language,  is  great. 
They  seem  to  have  been  invented  by  some  authors,  with  a  view  to  explain 
the  nature  of  vice :  but  I  do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  intended 
as  definitions  of  vice,  they  arc  improper ;  because,  in  the  most  favourable 
sense  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  every  kind  of  foolish  and  absurd  con- 
duct, as  well  as  to  that  which  is  vicious. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  \vith  some  observations  upon  the  five  argu- 
ments which  Air.  Hume  has  offered  upon  this  point  in  his  Enquiry. 

The frst  is.  That  it  is  impossible  that  the  hypothesis  he  opposes  can,  in 
any  particular  instance,  be  so  much  as  rendered  intelligible,  whatever  spe- 
cious figure  it  may  make  in  general  discourse.  "  Examine,"  says  he,  "  the 
crime  of  ingratitude,  anatomize  all  its  circumstances,  and  examine,  by  your 
reason  alone,  in  what  consists  the  demerit  or  blame,  you  will  never  come 
to  any  issue  or  conclusion." 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  follow  him  through  all  the  accounts  of  ingrati- 
tude which  he  conceives  may  be  given  by  those  whom  he  opposes,  because 
I  agree  mth  him  in  that  which  he  himseu  adopts,  to  wit,  ''  That  this  crime 
arises  from  a  complication  of  circumstances,  which,  being  presented  to  the 
spectator,  excites  the  sentiment  of  bkme  by  the  particular  structure  and 
fabric  of  his  mind.*' 

This  he  thought  a  true  and  intelligible  account  of  the  criminality  of 
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ingratitude.     Sq  do  L     And  tberefore  I  tKink  the  hypothesis  he  i 
is  intelligible  when  applied  to  a  |>articnlftr  instance. 

Mt.  ilume,  no  dmibt,  thought ,  that  the  ac^Aiiint  he  gives  of  ingniUllllle 
is  incmisistont  with  the  liypiithesis  he  opjMJses,  and  could  not  be  adopts 
by  those  who  hold  that  hypothesis.  He  could  he  led  to  think  sa^  only  by 
taking  for  grantcul  one  of  these  two  things,  l^kher.^rst.  That  the  «ni/i- 
ment  ofbinms  means  a  feeliii«^  only,  without  judgment ;  or,  secondlj^,  Thtt 
whatever  is  excited  by  the  fitirtictihir  fabric  and  structure  of  tlie  tntuA  mtHt 
be  feeling  oidy^  and  not  judgment*  But  I  cannot  grant  either  the  tide  ur 
the  other. 

For,  as  to  tlic^nf,  it  seems  evident  to  me,  that  both  &eftUmeni  and  hiamg 
imjdy  judgment ;  and,  tJjerefore,  that  the  sentiment  of  blame  means  a  judlg* 
ment  accompanied  with  feeling,  and  not  mere  feeling  without  jtidgmeiil. 

The  secmd  can  m  little  be  granted  ;  for  no  operation  of  mind,  whether 
judgment  or  feeling,  can  he  excited  hut  by  tliat  particular  st  met  ore  lod 
fiihric  of  the  mind  which  makes  lis  capable  of  that  operation. 

By  tlmt  part  4jf  our  fabric  which  we  call  thefocuUif  oj' seeing^  we  jodgv 
of  visible  objects  ;  by  tuslej  anotlier  purt  of  our  fabric,  we  judge  of  bisilly 
and  deformity  ;  by  that  part  of  our  faliric,  w^hicb  enables  us  to  furm  ahntnct 
coneeptionHj  to  compare  them,  and  perceive  their  relations,  we  jtid^  of 
abstract  truths  ;  and  by  that  part  of  our  fabric  which  we  call  the  motttJ 
facidij/,  we  judge  of  virtue  and  vice.  If  we  suppose  a  being  without  any 
moral  faculty  in  liis  fabric,  I  grant  that  he  could  not  have  the  tientijiieiitj 
of  blame  and  moral  approbation. 

There  are,  therefore,  judgments,  as  well  as  feelings,  that  arc  excited  liy 
the  particular  structure  and  fabric  of  the  mind.  But  t  lie  re  is  thia  reontfk* 
able  difference  betueen  them,  that  every  judgment  is  in  its  %>^XTi  oiUSt 
true,  or  Mse ;  and  tlunigh  it  depends  npon  the  fabric  of  a  nitnd«  wheflier 
it  have  such  a  judgment  or  not^  it  depends  not  upon  that  fabric  whether 
the  judgment  W  tnie  or  not.  A  true  judgment  will  Iw?  true,  whatever  bt 
the  fabric  of  the  mind;  but  a  partienlar  ntructure  and  fabric  is  ntcm9$Sft 
in  order  to  our  perceiving  that  truth.  Nothing  like  this  can  be  said  of 
mere  feelings,  becaune  tlic  attribute*  of  true  or  false  do  not  belong  to  theiiL> 

Tlius  I  think  it  appears,  that  the  hypothesis  which  Mr-  liume  oppuset 
is  not  niiinteliigible,  when  applied  to  tlie  particular  in.^tance  of  iiigmtittidp ; 
lieeanse  the  account  of  ingratitude  which  he  himself  thinks  true  and  Intei- 
ligihle  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  it. 

The  St tofl'/ argument  amount?*  to  thin:  That  in  moral  deliberation,  we 
must  be  acquainted  bii'foreband  with  all  the  objecti^  and  aU  their  rehitiucu. 
Alter  these  things  are  known,  the  understanding  has  no  ftirtber  room  to 
operate.  Nothing  remains  but  to  feel,  on  our  part^  &ome  Bcntlmcfit  vi 
blame  or  approbation. 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  oHice  of  a  judge.  In  a  catiae  thiaSL 
comes  before  him,  he  must  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  objects,  mad  all 
thL'ir  relations.  After  this,  bis  understanding  hn^«»  no  farther  TOOOt  tm 
o|M*rate.  Nothing  remains,  on  his  part,  but  to  feel  the  right  or  the  wnM ; 
and  mankind  have,  very  absurdly,  called  him  a  Judge;  he  ought  to  wf 
c-alled  iifitlr. 

To  answer  this  argument  more  directly :   The  man  who  deliberates*  alWr 

all  the  objects  and  relations  mentioned  hy  Mr.  Hume  arc  known  to  hfw, 

has   a   jM^int  to   determine  ;    and   that   is,    whether  the  action  '*•* 

tleliberation  ought  to  l>e  done  or  ought  not.     In  most  cas4*s^  this  ,  4 

vident   to  a  man  who  ha3  been  accustomed  to  eju*rei«c  hi* 

-*«^^ii  «oine  cases  it  may  require  reasoning. 
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In  like  manner^  the  judee,  after  all  the  circumstanoeB  of  the  cause  are 
known,  has  to  judge,  whether  the  plaintiff  has  a  just  plea  or  not. 

The  third  argument  is  taken  from  the  analogy  between  moral  beauty  and 
natural,  between  moral  sentiment  and  taste.  As  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of 
the  object,  but  a  certain  feeling  of  the  spectator,  so  virtue  and  vice  are  not 
qualities  in  the  persons  to  whom  language  ascribes  them,  but  feelings  of 
the  spectator. 

But  is  it  certain  that  beauty  is  not  any  quality  of  the  object  ?  This  is 
indeed  a  paradox  of  modem  philosophy,  built  upon  a  philosophical  theory ; 
but  a  paradox  so  contrary  to  the  common  language  and  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  it  ought  rather  to  overturn  the  theory  on  which  it  stands, 
than  receive  any  support  from  it.  And  if  beauty  be  really  a  quality  of  the 
object,  and  not  merely  a  feeling  of  the  spectator,  the  whole  force  of  this 
argument  soes  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

"  Euclid,"  he  says,  "  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle, 
but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reason ^s 
evident :  the  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle." 

By  the  qualities  of  the  circle  he  must  mean  its  properties ;  and  there  are 
here  two  mistakes. 

Firsty  Euclid  has  not  fully  explained  all  the  properties  of  the  circle. 
Many  have  been  discovered  and  demonstrated  which  he  never  dreamt  of. 

Secondly^  The  reason  why  Euclid  has  not  said  a  word  of  the  beauty  of 
the  circle,  is  not,  that  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle  ;  the  reason  is, 
that  Euclid  never  digresses  from  his  subject.  His  purpose  was  to  demon- 
strate the  mathematical  properties  of  the  circle.  Beauty  is  a  quality  of  the 
circle,  not  demonstrable  uy  mathematical  reasoning,  but  immediately  per- 
ceived by  a  good  taste.  To  speak  of  it  would  have  been  a  digression  mm 
his  subject ;  and  that  is  a  fault  he  is  never  guilty  of. 

The  fourth  argument  is.  That  inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other 
all  the  same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  thrown  out  rashly,  without  any  attention  to  its  evidence.  Had  Mr. 
Hume  reflected  but  a  very  little  upon  tliis  dogmatical  assertion,  a  thousand 
instances  would  have  occurred  to  nim  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

May  not  one  animal  be  more  tame,  or  more  docile,  or  more  cunning,  or 
more  fierce,  or  more  ravenous,  than  another  ?  Are  these  relations  to  be 
found  in  inanimate  objects?  May  not  one  man  be  a  better  painter,  or 
sculptor,  or  shipbuilder,  or  tailor,  or  shoemaker  than  another  ?  Are  these 
relations  to  be  found  in  inanimate  objects,  or  even  in  brute  animals  ?  May 
not  one  moral  agent  be  more  just,  more  pious,  more  attentive  to  any  moral 
duty,  or  more  eminent  in  any  moral  virtue,  than  another?  Are  not  these 
relations  peculiar  to  moral  agents?  But  to  come  to  the  relations  most 
essential  to  morality. 

When  I  say  that  /  ought  to  do  such  an  action,  that  it  is  my  duty,  do  not 
these  words  express  a  relation  between  me  and  a  certain  action  in  my 
power ;  a  relation  which  cannot  be  between  inanimate  objects,  or  between 
any  other  objects  but  a  moral  agent  and  his  moral  actions;  a  relation 
which  is  well  understood  by  all  men  come  to  years  of  understanding, 
and  expressed  in  all  languages  ? 

Again,  when  in  deliberatmg  about  two  actions  in  my  power,  which  can- 
not both  be  done,  I  say  this  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  -,  that  justice, 
for  instance,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  generosity ;  I  express  a  moral  relation 
between  two  actions  of  a  moral  agent,  which  is  well  uuderstood,  and  which 
cannot  exist  between  objects  of  any  other  kind. 
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There  ari^Mptipre,  moral  relations  which  caii  bare  no 
between  nioruVg^ts  and  their  voluntary  actions.     To  detcnmBi^ 
relations  is  the  object  of  morab ;  and  to  determine  rdatlonft,  is  the  piimMg 
of  judgment  J  and  not  of  mere  feeling. 

The  last  argument  is  a  chain  of  several  propositions,  whidi  desrrrp  «&- 
tinct  consideration.  They  may^,  I  thinks  be  Rummed  up  in  theac  four :  1. 
There  must  be  ultimate  ends  of  action,  beyond  which  it  is  absiird  In  ttk  a 
reason  of  acting.  2.  The  ultimate  ends  of  hiinum  actiioiis  can  nrw  ht 
acctumted  for  by  reason;  3-  But  recommend  themaelve*  entirely  to  tW 
sentiments  and  affections  of  mankind^  without  any  dependenoe  on  tfe 
intellectual  faculties.  4.  As  virtue  h  an  end,  and  is  dcairmblr  oo  its  mn 
account^  ^vithout  fee  or  reward^  merely  for  the  immediate  gatUfsctiw  it 
conveys,  it  is  rei)uisite  that  there  should  be  some  sentixiiieiit  iHbtck  it 
touches,  mmQ  interniU  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  plettse  ti^  cmB  k« 
which  distinguishes  moral  good  and  evil|  and  which  embra^ses  tbe  mmt  and 
rejects  the  other. 

To  theyr7'j/  of  these  propositions  I  entirely  agree.  The  ultiiiiiil€  fodftaf 
action  are  what  I  have  called  the  principles  of  action^  which  I  have  ead«»- 
voured  in  the  third  Essay  to  enumerate,  and  to  class  under  tiir«e  biaiii  af 
mt?chanical,  animal,  and  rational. 

The  second  proposition  needs  some  explication.  I  take  ita  mining  ta  W« 
that  there  cannot  be  another  end  for  the  sake  of  which  an  oiticwte  cad  k 
ptirsued ;  for  the  reason  of  an  action  means  nothing  but  the  end  f«r  wlddl 
the  action  is  done  ;  and  the  reiison  of  an  end  of  action  can  mean 
but  another  end^  for  the  sake  of  which  that  end  is  pursaed^  mid  In  ' 
it  is  the  meims. 

That  this  is  the  author's  meaning  is  evident  from  his  reflsoaiiig  to 
firmutiun  of  it :  **  Ask  a  man,  whtf  he  usts  ererche  f  he  will  i 
he  desires  to  keep  his  heaUh.  If  you  then  inquire  wh%f  he  de^irtM  kimiik  f 
he  will  readily  reply,  because  swkness  is  painful.  If  yon  —  ^  ^  ~ 
inquiries  further,  and  desire  a  reason  why  he  hates  pain,  it  la 
he  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is  never 
any  other  object."  To  account  by  reason  for  an  end,  thercf<nre«  ts  to  Jbm 
another  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  that  end  is  desired  and  nutvoed^  Ami 
that,  in  this  sense,  an  ultimate  end  am  never  be  accounted  for  bj  wmam, 
is  certain,  because  tliat  cannot  be  an  ultimate  end  which  is  pmaiiad  aslf 
for  tlje  sake  of  another  end* 

I   agree  therefore  with    Mr.  Hume  in  this  second  propoaitsofty 
indeed  is  implied  in  the  firbt. 

The  tfiint  proposition  is,   that  ultimate  ends  reoommend   tfc 
entirely  tn  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  mankind,  witbaut  aajr  i 
f?nce  on  the  intelleetnal  faculties. 

By  sentiments  he  must  here  mean  feelings,  without  judgment ;  and  Ijr 
afftvtionx^  such  affections  as  imply  no  judgment.  For  surely  nnr  iipf  latlfi 
that  implii's  judgment,  c^innot  l>e  independent  of  the  intellectual!  fiumltiia. 

'/  hi«  bi'ing  understmtd,  I  cannot  assent  to  this  proposition. 

The  uutlior  seems  to  think  it  implied  in  tlie  preceding,  or  a  oocaanry 
ninMHpience  from  It.  that  WcauM*  an  ultimate  end  cnnnot  be  aociMtmtad  §m 
by  reioMtn ;  i  iinot  l)e  pursued  merely  for  the  suike  of  amitlier  rod ; 

therefore  it  t      j         no  do])cndence  on  tlie  intellecttnil  ^ultiifa.     I  diOf 
I  cnii«^^^'**(i^«  and  can  »ee  no  force  in  it. 

ily  do«*s  not  follow  from  the  preceding  prtipoaitJoii^  bat 
u  truth* 
frum  gmtitnde  as  an  ultimate  cud ;    but  gralHiMlt 
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implies  a  judgment  and  belief  of  favonn  received,  and  therefore  is  de- 
pendent on  the  intellectual  feunilties.  A  man  may  act  from  respect  to  a 
worthy  character  as  an  ultimate  end ;  but  this  respect  necessarily  implies 
a  jud^fnt  of  worth  in  the  person^  and  therefore  is  dependent  on  the  intel- 
lectual foculties. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  third  Essay,  before  mentioned,  to  show  that, 
beside  the  animal  principles  of  our  nature,  which  require  will  and  attention, 
but  not  judgment,  there  are  also  in  human  nature  rational  principles  of 
action,  or  ultimate  ends  which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  called  rational,  and 
have  a  just  title  to  that  name,  not  onlv  ^m  the  authority  of  language, 
but  because  they  can  have  no  existence  but  in  beings  endowed  with  reason, 
and  because  in  all  their  exertions,  they  require  not  only  intention  and  will, 
but  judgment  or  reason. 

Therefore  until  it  can  be  proved  that  an  ultimate  end  cannot  be  de- 
pendent on  the  intellectual  raculties,  this  third  proposition,  and  all  that 
nangs  upon  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  last  proposition  assumes,  with  very  good  reason,  that  virtue  is  an 
ultimate  end,  and  desirable  on  its  own  account.  From  which,  if  the  third 
proposition  were  true,  the  conclusion  would  undoubtedly  follow,  that  virtue 
has  no  dependence  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  But  as  that  proposition 
is  not  granted,  nor  proved,  this  conclusion  is  left  without  any  support  from 
the  whole  of  the  argument. 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  insist  so  long  upon  this 
controversy,  if  I  did  not  conceive  that  the  consequences  which  the  con- 
trary opinions  draw  after  them  are  important. 

If  what  we  call  moral  judgment  be  no  real  judgment,  but  merely  a 
feeline,  it  follows,  that  the  principles  of  morals  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
consioer  as  an  immutable  law  to  all  intelligent  beings,  have  no  other  founda- 
tion but  an  arbitrary  structure  and  fobric  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind :  so  that  by  a  change  in  our  structure,  what  is  immoral  mieht  become 
moral,  virtue  might  be  turned  into  vice,  and  vice  into  virtue.  And  beings 
of  a  different  structure,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  feelings,  may  have 
different,  nay  opposite  measures  of  moral  eood  and  evil. 

It  follows  that,  ^m  our  notions  of  morsJs,  we  can  conclude  nothing  con- 
cerning a  moral  character  in  the  Deitv,  which  is  the  foimdation  of  all 
religion,  and  the  strongest  support  of  vu-tue. 

Nay,  this  opinion  seems  to  conclude  strongly  against  a  moral  character 
in  the  Deity,  since  nothing  arbitrary  or  mutable  can  be  conceived  to  enter 
into  the  descripton  of  a  nature  eternal,  immutable,  and  necessarily  existent. 
Mr.  Hume  seems  perfectly  consistent  with  himself,  in  allowing  of  no  evi- 
dence for  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whatever  there  may 
be  for  his  natural  attributes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  moral  judgment  be  a  true  and  a  real  judgment,  the 
principles  of  morals  stand  upon  the  immutable  foundation  of  truth,  and 
can  undergo  no  change  by  any  difference  of  fobric,  or  structure  of  those 
who  judse  of  them.  There  may  be,  and  there  are  beings,  who  have  not 
the  fociuty  of  conceiving  moral  truths,  or  perceiving  the  excellence  of 
moral  worth,  as  there  are  beinss  incapable  of  perceiving  mathematical 
truths ;  but  no  defect,  no  error  of  understanding,  can  make  what  is  true  to 
•be  folse. 

If  it  be  true  that  piety,  justice,  benevolence,  wisdom,  temperance,  for- 
titude, are  in  their  own  nature  the  most  excellent  and  most  amiable  qua- 
lities of  a  human  creature ;  that  vice  has  an  inherent  turpitude  which 
merits  disapprobation  and  dislike ;  these  truths  cannot  be  lad  Cc^vDOk  I^bbl 
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whose  understanding  is  infinite^  whose  jadgment  is  always  aooording  to 
truth,  and  who  must  esteem  every  thing  accflfjdmg  to  its  reu  valiie. 

The  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  we  are  rare,  will  do  ri^t.  He  has  given 
to  men  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  n^t  and  the  wrong  in  oooduct,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  to  our  present  state,  and  of  perceiving  the  dignity  of 
the  one,  and  the  demerit  of  the  other ;  and  surely  there  can  be  no  real 
knowledge  or  real  excellence  in  man,  whidi  is  not  in  his  Maker. 

We  may  therefore  justly  conclude.  That  what  we  know  in  port,  and 
see  in  part,  of  right  and  wrong.  He  sees  perfectlv ;  that  the  moral  excd^ 
lence  which  we  see  and  admire  in  some  or  our  feUow-creatores,  is  a  faint ' 
but  true  copy  of  that  moral  excellence  which  is  essential  to  Itis  natore ;  and 
that  to  tread  the  path  of  virtue  is  tlie  true  dignity  of  our  natore,  an  imita- 
tion of  God>  and  the  way  to  obtain  his  favour. 
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